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TO 

JOHN    PENN,   ESQ.    M.  P. 

OF  STOKE-PARK,  BUCKS. 

Tlo  whom  can  a  Volume  that  records  the  concluding 
history  of  a  mighty,  but  fallen  empire,  be  inscribed* 
with  more  decisive  propriety,  than  to  him  who  is  s6 
well  versed  in  the  page  both  of  Ancient  and  of  Moderh 
History,  the  zealous  Friend  of  Science,  and  the  dis^ 
tinguished  Patron  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  who  eqdaAly  ■ 
illustrates  them  by  his  writings,  and  supports  ihem^ 
by  his  example? 

To  some,  indeed,  it  may  appear  like  a  solecism,  to 
dedicate  to  a  gentleman,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
a  aeries  of  humane  and  beneficent  actions,  pages 
crowded  with  the  details  of  barbarous  warfare,  and 
the  sanguinary  atrocities  of  Tartar  and  Turkish  chiefs ; 
yet  as  I  have  never  ceased  to  depict  the  horror  of 
such  crimes,  as  I  have  never  failed,  in  the  course  of 
those  details,  to  brand,  in  terms  of  merited  infamy, 
thebaseness  of  avarice,  and  the  blood-guiltiness  of  am- 
bition, the  calamitous  sources  of  most  wars  recorded 
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in  history ;  I  hope  to  be  considered  as  having  served, 
by  this  publication,  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the 
interests  of  society ;  and  consequently,  as  having 
rendered  it  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent 
Owner  of  Stoke. 

And  was  there  ever,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  an 
xra  in  which  it  was  more  necessary  to  hold  up  to 
public  detestation  the  enormity  of  those  oflFences? 
.  Let  the  wretched  inhabitants  ofthe  ravaged  provinces 
of  the  finest  portions  of  Europe,  reduced  to  beggary 
by  a  more  infuriate  despot  than  either  G^ngis  or 
TiMURr  answer  this  question.  If,  in  those  ages  of 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  the  latter  put  to  death,  ii| 
.  .cold  blood,  one  hundred' thousand  miserable  captive9 
under  the  walls  of.  Delhi,*  were  the  butchery  .of 
Jaffa,  and  the  poisoning  of  RosExtA,  in  these 'enf 
lightened  periods,  under  a  general  bearing  the  name 
of  Christian,  and  educated  in  the  liberal  school  of 
modern  warfare,  less  politically  infamous,  or  less 
diabolically  wicked  ?  It  is  to  such  monsters,  stained 
with  th^  blood  of  their  fellow-ci;eatures,  and. black 
with  unheard  of  crimes,  that  the  loud  and  warning 
voice  of.  History  addresses  itself :  while  her  faithful 
page  exhibits  their  true  characters,  stripped,  of  each 
splendid,  each  delusive,  decoration,  and  devoted  to 

•  See  ofthe  present  Volume  page  18. 
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the  bitterest  execrations  of  posterity !  Such  must  be 
the  inevitable  fate  of  the  basest  of  these  heroic  assas- 
sins, this  modern  Timur,  whose  aim  is  to  revolu- 
tionize the  universe,  ,and  who  impotently  points  the 
thunder  of  his  vengeance  against  the  shores  of  Britain ; 
or  rather  'tis  his  >  superlatively  fortunate  destiny  to 
possess  the  curses  of  the  presetUt  with  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  those  of  evtry  future  generation. 

One  revolution,  Sir,  has  already  occurred,  inWhJch 
you  suffered  the  loss,  or  rather  to  speak  a  plain  though 
an  impleasant  truth,  were  plundered  of  a  pHnc^Iy 
fortune ;-  a  calamity  sixstained  by  you  with  .that.Qoi7l9 
fortitude  and  that  calm  magnanimity,  which  becocbes 
the  descendant  of  the  great  William  Penn  i*  but  the 
new  revolution  prepared  for  us  by.  these  Bercer 
Republicans,  tends  to  somewhat  more  thail  the  mere 
deprivation  of  fortune ;  it  aims  at  the  extinction  xif 
liberty  itself,  and  the  utter  subversion  of  social  order. 
But  oh !  shall  Britons, 

Shall  the  bold  sons  of  Freedom  and  the  waves. 
Shrink  at  the  nod  of  Gaul's  imperious  slaves  ? 
A.race  for  dark  insidious  wiles  renow1i'd,t 
And  damning  perfidies  through  Europe's  bound; 

*  The  memorable  ansiyer  returned  by  the  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania 
to  a  friend,  who  lamented  the  diminution  of  a  patrimony  larger  than 
that  enjoyed  by  many  European  princes,  will  best  exhibit  the  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments  of  his  mind ;  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  too 
*'  lament  the  diminution,  because  it  has  so  greatly  limited  my  power  of 
**  doing  good.** 
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Who  boast  to  liberate  .enslaved  mankind. 

Then  the  gull'd  fools  in  chains  eternal  bind; 

Like  Judas,  the  betraying  kiss  impart, 

Clasp  in  their  arms,  then  stab  you  to  the  heart; 

Sh.&\\  these  rule  Britons?  First,  ye  lightnings,  sweep 

Yon  blastedl  diS,  and  whelm  them  in  the  d^p.* 

liito  this  train  of  indignant  reflection^  I  have  been 
naturally  led  hy  my  subject,  and  the  awful  predica* 
ment  in  which  the  nation  at  this  moment  stands. 
With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  \Work  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  present  to  you,  it  commences 
With  the  incursion  of  Timur  into  Hindostan  in  A.  D. 
1^39 S,  and  from  the  best  authorities  at  present  attain* 
able,  traces  the  succession  of  that  prince  s  descend- 
ants  on  the  thrones  of  Tartary  and  India,  with  the 
intervening  revolutions  that  took  place  in  the  latter 
empire,  down  to  the  death  ofjehanguire  in  A.  D. 
16187,  a  period  within  which  two  of  the  most  magni* 
ficent  and  important  events  that  ever  occurred,  took 
place — the  discovery  of  a  new  world  by  G6lumbus, 
and  the  opening  of  a  passage  by  Gama  to  India,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. .  During  that  period,  the 
distinguished  nation,  conducted  to  her  shores  by  that 
adventurous  chieftain,  together  with  the  Dutch,  and 
English,  firmly  established  themselves  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  India;  but  in  this  First  Fart  of  the 

*  See  the  Crisis  of  Britain,  recently  published  by  the  Author,  and  to 
be  had  of  Mr.  White. 
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present  Volume,  the. history  of  the  Portuguese  settlers 
only  is  detailed,  and  that  history,  concise  as  it  is^ 
occupies  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  concluding 
pages.  This  circumstance  will  not,  it  is  presumed, 
be  regretted  by  those  who,  like  yourself.  Sir,  know, 
that  no  history  except  our  own,  can  be  more  deeply 
interesting,  especially  at  the  present  period,  than  that 
of  this  extraordinary  race  of  men,  small  in  number, 
but  vigorous  in  genius,  skilful  to  project,  and  daring 
to  execute ;  a  race  whose  alternate  elevation  and  de- 
pression in  the  scale  of  empire  has  so  frequently,  in 
different  ages,  excited  the  astonishment  and  extorted 
the  compassion  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  fact,  no  nation  or  kingdom  upon  earth,  perhaps, 
ever  experienced  such  rapid  vicissitudes  as  Portugal. 
At  one  period  we  behold  her  exalted  to  the  summit 
of  human  greatness ;  her  fleets  covering  the  ocean, 
and  her  armies  inspired  with  the  same  ardent  spirit 
of  chivalry,  that  of  old  expelled  the  Moors  from  all 
the  bounds  of  Lusitania,  giving  law  to  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  three  great  continents  of  Afric,  Asia,  and 
America.  At  another,  we  behold  her  degraded  and 
fallen  ;  nearly  stripped  of  all  her  foreign  possessions, 
the  martial  spirit  of  her  nobles  subdued  or  broken, 
and  herself  the  humbled  abject  slave  of  the  haughty 
Philip.  Again  she  awakes  from  her  long  and  deathful 
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slumber  of  sixty  years ;  the  ancient  thirst  of  glory 
|-ekindles  in  her  cavaliers ;  she  bursts  asunder  the 
chains  of  her  oppressors ;  and  under  the  brave,  vir- 
tuous, and  fortunate  house  of  Braganza,  rushes  forward 
to  new  victories  and  brighter  triumphs!  Deprived 
of  her  eastern  sceptre,  she  erects  her  standard  in  the 
newly  discovered  western  world,  and  Brazil  pro- 
fusely pours  into  her  lap  the  gold,  the  diamonds,  and 
other  costly  produce  of  her  wealthy  shore.  She 
rises  higher  than  ever  in  the  scale  of  human  felicity 
and  glory ;  cherished  and  protected  by  Britain,  and 
ever  grateful  to  her  august  ally.  For  a  century  she 
continues  thus  elevated  in  fortune,  thus  opulent  in 
every  species  of  wealth,  thus  respected  for  private 
and  for  public  faith.  At  length  the  Plunderer  of 
Italy  casts  upon  her  his  jealous  and  malignant  eye. 
Her  happiness  excites  the  envy,  her  riches  stimulate 
to  aggression  the  insatiable  avarice  of  that  scourge  of 
Europe.  Impatient  for  her  accumulated  wealth,  the 
just  reward  of  national  industry  and  valour,  he  sends 
forth  his  murderous  banditti  to  seize  on  the  weak 
victim  of  his  fury,  plunders  her  treasury,  meanly  robs 
her  crown  of  its  jewels,  and  wishes  to  blot  a  name, 
in  her  elder  time  terrible  to  the  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
out  of  the  catalogue  of  nations.  But  I  have  again 
launched  into  political  declamation ;  pardon,  Sir,  the 
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involuntary  effusions  extorted  hy  the  atrocities  of 
this  daemon  in  human  form ;  for,  if  not  timely  and 
resolutely  resisted,  I  see  in  Portugal  the  fate  of 
Britain. 

Under  a  due  sense,  Sir,  of  the  imperfections  of 
a  work  composed  amidst  the  perpetual  interruptions 
of  a  public  situation,  yet  conscious  that  unwearied 
diligence  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  determined 
to  exert  that  diligence  to  the  concluding  page,  I  sub- 
mit with  diffidence  this  additional  portion  of  Indian 
History  to  your  candour,  and  that  of  the  indulgent 
public ;  a  public  to  whose  partiality  I  am  already 
deeply  indebted,  and  that  never  judges  with  severity 
where  there  is  an  anxious  wish  to  merit  its  appro- 
bation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

SIR, 

with  true  esteem,  your  much  obliged, 

and  faithful  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  MAURICE. 
British  Museum, 

1st  JVovend/er,  \i03' 
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united  Qharactcj. — Humaioon  aaQepd$,tbq  Throne  of  his  Saitl;uss-^*Ksaaimdncos  a 
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rigordlis  War  s^ainit  Bah  adoRi  King  of  Gnzrimty  and  displays,  in  the  oourse  of 
it,  uBOOitimoB  Oalljaitry^-^RcbelUon  cf  SHBkfc  Kaan^  the  Afghan  :  nngenerous 
Conduct  of  the  Brothers  of  HtrMAioON'*-that  Prince  unfortunate  in  several 
Engagements  with  SHtRS  ;  compelled  at  length  to  Ay  from  Hindostan,  and  seek 
Refuge  at  the  Court  of  Persia — dreadful  Distress  endured  in  that  Flight — Srbrb 
Khan  seizes  upon  the  Throne* — Short  History  df  this  daring  Usurper. — ^By  a 
Stratagem  he  takes  RoTASf  a  Fortress  deemed  impregnable — conquers  the  King- 
dom of  BBNOAL-^reduces  MALVA-^takes  RAMTAMi>OKB-*takes  CHiToaSt  at 
the  Siege  of  which  he  is  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  Shell. — ^Though  an  Usurper, 
bis  CmdiKt  as  an  Emperor  marked  by  strict  Justice,  and  by  Deeds  of  public 
Magnificence,  of  which  many  Monuments  yet  remain  in  Hindostan.— Succeeded 
by  his  younger  Son  Sblim — in  Opposition  to  the  just  Claim  of  Adil,  his  eldest. 
.  In  consequence  of  this  Infringement  of  a  Brother's  Right,  his  Reign  is  distracted 
by  Commotion  and  Rebellion. — Having  escaped  various  Attempts  to  assassinate 
him,  he  is  carried  off  by  a  Fistula,  after  a  short  Reign,  distinguished  neither  by 
prominent  Virtue,  nor  glaring  Vice-^-^MoRAMiCED  having  massacred  Feron,  tI|B 
infant  S<hi  of  Selim,  causes  himself  to  be  ciowned — ignorant,  debauched,  polluted 
with  Blood  and  Crime,  he  is  soon  driven  from  his  ill-gotten  Throne  by  Ibrahim 
III.  his  Cousin  and  Brother-in-law,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  attacked  and  defeated  by 
SscuMDER,  bound  by  the  same  ties  of  affinity,  and  who  afterwards  assumes  the 
Imperial  Titles  at  Agra.  These  intestine  Commotions  pave  the  way  for  the  tri- 
umphant Return  of  Hvmaioom  to  the  Throne  of  his  illustrious  Progenitor,  and 
by  that  Return  was  effected  the  Extinction  of  the  second  Patan  Dynasty,  com- 
mencing in  Sif EBB,  and  terminating  in  Ibrahim.  -  -  Page  89 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Author  quitting  Fitxtshta,  proceeds  from  other  Sources  to  detail  the  History 
of  the  restored  Dynasty  of  Mogul  Emperors. — Additional  particulars  concerning 
HtJMAiooK,  from  a  Manuscript  History  long  ago  composted  by  himself  from 
contenftporary  Writers  and  Travellers. — Apology  for  delaying  to  give  the  History 
of  (he  European  settlers  in  India  tilt  the  close  of  (he  Reign  of  Jehanguire. — ^The 
Life  of  Akbea  from  the  same  MAMtracRiPT  compared  with  Ferishta.-*-Uncom- 
mon  Display  of  both  military  and  political  Talents  in  that  young  Prince  at  a  very 
early  Period«-^Conquers,  aitd  with  his  own  Hand  kills  Himu,  the  Patan  General, 
discards  his  Vizier,  and  assumes  himself  the  Reins  of  Government.*— Advances 
against  and  takes  Chitore. — Builds  the  superb  Castle  and  Palace  of  Agra.— < 
Adorns  Fettipore  ;  reduces  Guzzurat ;  reconquers  Bengal  from  the  Patati  Chiefs ; 
renews  the  War  with  the  rebellious  Rajahs,  and  takes  their  principal  Fortresses.-— 
Meditates  the  Conquest  of  Uzbek  Tartary,  and  actually  marches  to  Cashmere,  but 
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renounces  that  intention,  and  devotes  his  remaining  Life  to  his  favourite  Project  of 
subjugating  the  Deccan.— The  Life  of  Jehanouirb  from  the  same  Manuscript, 
compared  with  Fbrishta. — Selimi  the  Son  of  Akber,  having  ascended  the  Throne 
by  that  name,  his  son  Sultan  Khosro  rebels. — ^Battle  of  Lahore,  and  extinction  of 
that  Rebellion. — ^The  Emperor  enslaved  by  his  Passion  for  the  fair  Nounnahal.— 
Successful  War  with  the  Ranna  and  other  rebellious  Rajahs  in  Malva. — ^The 
Deccan  reconquered.-^Rebellion  of  Shah  Jehan.-^He  is  repulsed  at  Agra;-^ 
defeated  by  the  Imperial  Army,  and  submits.-^Again  rebels,  and  is  victorious  in 
Bengal;  but  is  totally  defeated  by  his  Brother,  Sultan  Parvez. — Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  English  Ambassador,  arrives  at  the  Court  of  Jehanguirb. — Rebellion 
of  MoHABiT«>— The  Emperor  seized  and  confined  by  that  Omrah,  but  afterwards 
released. — Death  and  Character  of  Jehamgu ire  •  -  Page  149 

BOOK  V. 

}N  WHICH  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  ASIA  IS  RESUMED,  AMD  THE 
COMQJJESTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  ON  THE  SHORES 
OF  INDIA  ARE  DETAILED.  ^ 

CHAPTER   I. 

Progress  of  Asiatic  Commerce  in  the  middle  Ages.-— -The  Genius  of  Mohammedism, 
at  first  unfriendly  to  its  Interest,  in  a  short  Period  adopts,  and  vigorously  pursues, 
the  Line  of  Trafific  which  it  fastidiously  rejected. — Character  of  the  Abasside 
Caliphs. — Its  chief  Marts,  Bassora — Aleppo — Cairo — ^Alexandria. — ^The  Venetian 
Merchants  establish  themselves  at  Alexandria. — l^he  Genoese  engross  the  Trade 
of  Constantinople. — Inveterate  Jealousy,  and  furious  Conflicts  at  Sea,  between 
those  rival  States.— CafFa,  on  the  Euxine,  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Genoese. — 
Florence  and  Pisa  become  Rivals,  in  Opulence  and  Power,  to  the  former. — Rise 
and  Establishment  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  League. — The  Portogueze  under 
Vasco  de  Gama,  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  establish  themselves  at  Calicut, 
on  the  Coast  of  Malabar. — Wars'  with  the  Samorin. — Alfonso  Albuquerque.—* 
Assault  and  Capture  of  Goa. — Conquest  of  Malacca,  and  the  Moluccas,— of 
Ceylon, — of  Ormus. — Death  of  Albuquerque.— They  establish  themselves  at 
Macao  and  Japan. — Degeneracy  of  the  Portuguese,  and  consequent  Decline  of 
their  Power  in  India         -         -  -  -  -  *  Page  214 
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BOOK  IV. 

COMMENCING  WITH  THE  IRRUPTION  OF  TIMUR  BEC^  AND  TERMI- 
NATING WITH  THE  DEATH  OF  AKBER ;  A  PERIOD  OF  RATHER  MORE 
THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


CHAPTER   L 

Irruption  ofTiMVK  Bec — the  History  of  thai  Event  ^  and  o^Timur's 
immediate  Descendants^  dozvn  to  Sultan  Barer,  given  unaltered 
from  a  private  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  composed  from  original 
Documents^  before  be  bad  an  Opportunity  of  seeing  Ferishta's 
Indian  History. — ^Timur  crosses  the  Indus — dispatches  Thirty^ 
thousand  chosen  Horse  to  assist  in  the  Reduction  of  Mult  an,  and 
follows  them  in  Person — the  obstinate  Siege  and  final  Surrender 
of  that  City.  —  Assault  and  Destruction  of  Batnir.  —  March  to 
Delhi,  Capital  of  India. — Description  of  Delhi — its  vast  Extent^ 
Wealthy  and  Commerce  at  this  Period. — ^Timur  orders  the  Mas* 
sacre,  in  cold  Blood,  of  100,000  unfortunate  Captives. — Decisive 
Battle  before  Delhi. — Mahmud,  the  defeated  Emperor,  and  bis 
Vizier,  fiy  from  that  Capital  by  Night — taken  Possession  of  by 
Timur — Insurrection  there,  and  general  Massacre  of  the  Inhabit 
tants. — Immense  Plunder  obtained  at  Delhi. — ^Timur,  with  his 
Army,  leaves  Delhi,  and  advances  against  Mirte,  or  Merat,  a 
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City  and  Fortress  in  the  Dauab^-^azes  fbat  Fortress^  and  fin^s 
alive  the  miserable  Inhabitants. — Marches  to  the  Ganges,  wbkb 
he  crosses  %  and  advances  to  the  Streigbt$  ^  Kupele,  or  Cov<*HXiU> 
Roch — After  defeating  an  immense  Body  of  Indians  collected 
there y  be  recrosses  the  Ganges,  and  returning  by  ibe  FMt  ^  tbi 
Sewalic  Mountains,  every  where  exterminates  the  Natives^  and 
returns  through  Cashmere  to  Samarcand. — JRrr  Mohammed  and 
Chizer  Khan  appointed  the  Viceroys  of  bis  Indian  Dominions. — 
Ferishta's  Account  of  this  celebrated  Irruption — not  materially 
different  from  Sherefepdin's, — The  Empire,  after  bis  Retreats 
being  convulsed  by  the  Cpntests  of  the  great  Omrabsfor  that  Sceptre 
which  MAtiMUD  was  too  feeble  to  wield,  Chizer  Khan  provfs, 
finally,  triumphant,  and  assumes  the  Diadem* — Death  of  Sultan 
Mahmud,  and  Extinction  of  the  Afghan  Dynasty  of  the  THbe  of 
Chilli  GiEs. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  have  seen  the  pnoud  aQd  ponderpus 
fabric  of  Mohammedan  glory  and  empirc  erected,  in  India,  by  one 
Mahmud,  rapidly  rushing  to  e^Ltinption  under  another :  every  zbxsl 
of  its  revolution  has  been  polluted  with  crime^  and  almost  every 
page  of  its  history  stained  ivith  blood.  If,  on  Ae  one  hand,  a  Balin, 
renowned  for  valour  and  political  wisdom,  or  a  Ferose,  benign, 
generous,  and  the  adpmer  of  that  enslaved  country,  with  canals  and 
other  magnificent  works,  occasionally  rise  to  gratify  and  delight  the 
reader^  how  many  monsters,  on  the  other^  like  the  tyrant  Alia,  and 
the  demcoi  Mubaric,  appear  to  disgust  and  terrify  him !  The  un- 
happy native  princes  of  Hindostan^  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  to 
beggary  and  servitude;  through  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  Ea^t, 
blinded  with  hot  ircm,  captive  for  life  in  the  abyss  of  a  gloomy 
dungeon,  or  ejciled  to  the  ^u^imit  of  some  barren  and  inascessible 
mountain ;  her  brahmins  doomed  to  perpetual  torture  at  the  sight 
of  their  poUuted  temples  and  insulted  gods ;  the  lofty  ^irit  of  her 
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Kkjahs  almost  bioken  from  repeated  defeats  by  a  stronger  foe ;  and 
bear  mercbaQts  and  husbandmen  ikitren  to  desperation  by  bdng 
'  deprived  of  the  just  prodjoce  of  their  labour  and  industry.  The 
history  of  ibis  ill*^fated  country  now  introduces  us  to  a  new  sera  and 
a  new  conquaror;  an  sou  not  less  fertile  in  crimes  and  calamity^  a 
Gonqaeror  not  less  ferocious  than  any  that  have  preceded. 

The  reader  has  already  been  informed ''^  that  there  exist  two 
celebrated  histories  of  the  great  Timur  B£c,  the  one  written  in 
Persimi^  the  other  ka  Axdkic ;  both  of  them  composed  with  all  the 
pcMnp  and  el^ance  of  the  Asiatic  style;  in  the  firsts  the  Tartarian 
conqueror  is  represented  as  a  liber^  benevolent^  and  illustrious 
Ilrinee;  iii  the  second,  as  deformed  and  im^ous,  of  a  low  birth  and 
detestable  praidples.  It  seems  difficult,  at  ^first^  to  reconcile  this 
contradiction ;  but  the  difficulty  vanishes,  when  we  learn,  that  great 
part  of  the  Persian  history  was  composed  under  the  inspection  of 
Hmor  himself;  and  received  only  the  polish  of  language  from  the 
pen  of  Ali  Yezdi ;  and  that  the  Arabian  author  bore  the  most  inve^ 
tente  hatred  stgiednst  that  monarch.  By  Ali  Yezdi,  is  here  meant 
^lerefeddin,  who  was  thus  called  from  Yezd,  a  city  of  Persia,  where 
he  was  bom ; .  and  by  the  Arabian  author,  Ebn  Arabshah,  of  whom 
die  kaiffiied  GoUus  gave  an  edition  in  Arabic,  and  M.  Vatier,  a 
French  version.  The  truth,  however,  is  only  to  be  collected  from  a 
dUigent-aittention  to  both  histories;  and  in  the  present  chapter  it  is 
my  int^tion  to  give  the  substance  of  each,  on  the  leaifing  traits  of 
the  ohavactor  of  that  renowned  hero.  • 

According  to  the  P^sian  authQr,^*  and  Abulghazi,  the  Tart^ 
lu0tarian»  Timur  was  a  direct  but  remote  descendant  of  Gengis,  by 
the  line  of  Zagatai,  his  second  son,  to  whose  lot;,  in  the  partition  of 
bts  vast  empire  fell  the  kingdom  of  Tranaoxiana*  or  Great  Tartary • 
He  was  bom  in  A.  D.  I3g6,  at  Cash,  a  beautiAil  city  of  that  region, 

*  Modern  History  of  Hindostan,  Vol.  L  p.  i2* 

t  Sh€re£cddiu'$  Timur  Bee,  Vol*  I.  caji.  i.  j  and  Abulgb«i*5  Hist. Tartar.  VoU  I. 
cap.  iir. 
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about  a  day's  journey  from  Samarcand,  and,  at  the  age  o£  twenty- 
five,  gave  decisive  proofs  of  superior  genius,  by  a  conduct  that 
united  the  policy  of  a  great  statesman  with  the  courage  of  a  daunt- 
less warrior.  Amidst  the  distractions  in  which  Transoxiana  was  at 
that  period  involved,  by  a  series  of  noble  exploits  he  rapidly  rose 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  military  glory,  and,  for  his  s^rice  to  the 
reigning  Grand  Khan,  had  assigned  him  the  prindpalify  of  his 
native  city,  and  its  immediate  dependencies.  His  ambition  expanding 
with  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  arms,  in  a  few  years  all  the 
surrounding  potentates  are  compelled  to  lay  their  crowns  at  his 
feet ;  we  behold  him-ascending  the  thrcme  of  Iran,  or  Persia  in  its 
largest  extent ;  the  immense  regions  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Tartary  salute  him  as  their  lord ;  and  his  resistless  armies  penetrate 
far  within  the  arctic  circle. 

The  detail  of  these  magnificent  events  is  foreign  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  history,  which  proposes  merely  to  record  his  irrup- 
tion into  the  still  more  inviting  plains  of  Hindostan,  where  a  booty, 
transcendently  surpassing  all  that  he  had  already  acquired,  awaited 
him ;  and  where  a  feeble  and  divided  government,  and  an  enervated 
people,  seemed  to  provoke  the  attack  of  a  foreign  invader.  A  sum- 
mary history  of  this  great  irruption,  and  of  Timur's  immediate 
successors,  down  to  Baber,  the  first  regular  Mogul  sovere^  on  the 
throne  of  India,  has  long  been  written  by  me,  and  I  request  per- 
mission of  the  reader  to  insert  it,  unaltered.  The  account  given  by 
Ferishta  (whose  work  I  had  not  then  seen)  of  those  princes  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  subversion  of  the  Afghan  dynas^,  of  which 
Mahmud  was  the  last,  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi,  shall  be  added 
to  this  short  account  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  Timur,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  history  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  (the 
Mogul)  who  boast  of  bimas  their  head,  and  that  his  blood  flows 
in  their  veins.* 

*  All  that  I,  at  that  time  (about  1788)  intended  to  publish  concerning  India,  was 
announced  by  me  in  the  following  title  of  the  intended  volume :  A  short  Vibw 
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IRRUPTION  OF  TIMUR. 

Scarcely  had  the  victxxious  armies  of  the  great  Timur  reposed 
from  thetoil  of  those  incessant  wars  by  which  he  added  the  northern 
esKtremities  of  Asia  to  his  almost  boundless  domain^  when  he  formed 
the  daring  project  of  subduing  India.  To  this  enterprise  he  was 
invited  both  by  the  restless  ambition  of  his  soul^  and  a  furious  zeal 
of  propagating  that  religion  which  had,  for  ages,  overwhelmed  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Eastern  world  with  desolation.  In  the 
year  1398,  he  left  the  imperial  city  of  Samarcand,^  at  the  head  of 
an  army  well  calculated,  both  by  the  numbers  and  intrepidi^  of  its 
hardy  battalions,  to  accomplish  this  design.  Accustomed  to  fight 
uncter  a  commander  whose  consummate  skill  in  war  was  only 
eqimlled  by  the  good  fortune  that  ever  att^ded  his  arms ;  inured  to 
brave  every  extremity  of  hardship,  by  successive  campaigns  in  the 
mountainous  defiles  of  Georgia,  and  the  inhospitable  deserts  of 
Russia,  the  last  theatre  of  their  glory^  and  es^er  for  the  plunder  of 
the  richest  empire  in  the  world,  his  legions  desceuded  like  a  torrent 
from  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  The 
numerous  tribes  of  war-trained  Afghans,  or  Patans,  who  inhabited 
the  scarody-accessible  firontiers  of  that  empire,  in  vain  opposed  their 

OP  THE  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India, 

FROM  ITS  CONQ3TE8T  BY  TiMUR  TO  THE  LATEST  ACCOUNTS. 

*  Samarcand,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  M aracanda  of  the  ancients^  was  at 
this  time  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Timur,  and  his  general  residence.  The  strength 
of  its  castle  and  walls^  rebuilt  by  that  prince^  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildingSy 
particularly  its  fine  observatory,  and  the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  watered  by  the  clearest 
of  rivers,  are  the  theme  of  many  enraptured  Oriental  writers.  Under  Timur  and  his 
successors  it  flourished  for  many  ages,  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  centre  of  Asiatic 
commerce;  but  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  it  present  possessors,  the  Us&beck 
Tartars,  its  glory  gradually  declined,  and  k  retains  at  present  few  vestiges  of  it| 
ancient  splendour,  though  a  considerable  share  of  its  commerce  still  remains.  It  is 
visited  only  in  the  summer  by  the  reigning  Khan,  who  usually  encamps  in  the  delight-^ 
"iiil  meadows  that  surround  it. 
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progress.  This  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  for  the  most  part 
assassins  and  robbers,  who  have  made  so  consincuous  a  figure  in  all 
the  revolutions  of  Persia  and  Hindostast,  had  extended  their  away 
over  most  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  aiid  a  particular  tribe  of 
them,  called  Chilligies^  weare,  at  dib  moment,  in  possesion  of  the 
usurped  throne  of  Delhi.  The  monumetxCs  of  their  grandeur,  which 
Shah  Jehan,  in  succeeding  ages,  destroyed,  on  the  rebuUdiog  of  that 
capitial,  sufficiently  evince  the  power  and  consequome  to  yfj^kh  they 
I&d  acived  in  Hkxlostan.  The  conquest  of  these  people  for  some 
time  delayed  the  operations  of  his  army ;  but,  being  at  L^tb  con^ 
pleted,  we  find  him  anived,  according  to  the  Persian  writer  of  his 
Uf^  October  7^1^  1398,  at  die  banks  of  the  Indus,  on  tliat  veiy 
spot,  says  Sherefisddin^  where  Sultan  Gdaleddin,  kaog  of  Charaasm, 
nearly  two  eenturin  before,  swam  across  the  river,  to  aivdd  destniG<- 
tmi  fiiom  tfae  fiuy  of  Gengis  Khan.  In  two  days  a  bridge  of  boats 
was  formed,  and  on  the  11th  fan  whole  army,  consisting  of  soMiem 
of  enrj  nation,  mostly  cavalry,  but  all  commanded,  by  Tsoiar 
officers,  passed  it  in  safety.* 

llmuF  had  already  di^atched  his  grandson,  the  Mir^,  Pir 
Mahommed,  with  a  large  army,  to  lay  siege  to  Multan,  a  city  of 
Guzzurat,  at  that  time  of  great  political  and  commenaal  importanoe, 
which  was  governed  for  the  king  of  Delhi  by  a  valiant  officer 
named  Sarenk,  eldest  brother  of  the  viziw ;  and  Sarenk  had  nobly 
defended  it  for  six  mondis  against  all  the  forces  sent  against  it 
During  this  period  the  most  vigorous  and  repeated  assaults  were 
daily  made  upon  the  castle  and  walls  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  Timur, 
after  crossing  the  Indus,  being  resolved  to  carry  Multan,  instead  of 
taking  the  direct  road  for  Delhi  by  Rotas  and  Lahore,  directed  his 
march  southwards  to  that  capital.  Arrived  on  the  Indian  skie  of 
the  river,  he  encamped  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  desert  of  Gcron, 
where  the  Dickers,  another  race  of  savage  mountaineers  inhabiting 
•  Sherefeddin's  Timur  Bcc,  Vol.  IL  p»  a? 
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^  Jehud  mounlsm,  awed  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and  arms, 
voluntarily  eame  and  made  their  submissbn  to  him.  After  attacking 
and  defeating  Sheabeddin,  an  Indian  chief,  who  had  fortified  himself 
on  an  island  of  .the  river  Chelum,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  he  conti- 
nued Ins  march,  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  along  that  river, 
which  he  crossed,  as  well  as  the  Jenaub,  bdow  their  conflux;  and 
arrived  at  Toulomba,  a  city  35  miles  above  Multan.  On  the  neigh- 
bottring  pl«ns  of  this  ci^  he  oicamped  with  his  whole  army.  On 
the  5di  of  November  he  departed  frmn  Touknnba,  after  B(»^y  tax- 
ing that  ci^,  and  punishing  some  refractory  rajahs  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood,  and  encamped  the  next  day  on  the  bordors  of  a  deep 
lake,  near  the  bank  of  the  Beyah,  within  sight  of  the  town  of 
Sbanavas :  here  he  attacked  and  cut  to  i»eces  a  body  of  two  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  an  Indian  prince  named  Nusret.  Passing  this 
great  lak^  diey  entered  Shanavas,  which  is  described  by  Sh^i^^eddai 
as  a  great  and  populous  town,  whcare  lus  army  found  plenty  <^ 
grain ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  were  infdelst  after  they  had  takenall  the 
.  grain  they  had  occaeion  lor,  they  set  fire  to  the  granaries.  **  in  order/' 
says  the  same  historian,^  "  to  drive  tham  to  extrcffx^,"  and  thus 
provcdce  that  massacre  which  is  so  congenial  to  the  sanguinary 
principles  of  Mirfiammedanism.  Timur  staid  two  days  at  Shanavas, 
and  thm  oossing  the  deep  and  rapid  Beyah  (wlw^  is  represented 
as  an  ar^ious  und^takii^,  and  requiring  the  space  of  tluiee  ikys 
to  accompfeh  it,)  entered  Jengian,  forty  miles  from  Multan.  H«ee 
Ik  was  joined  by  Pir  Mohammed  with  his  vicU»ious  troops  from 
Mtdtan,  that  city  having  surrendered  to  the  Mogul  army,  aftor  a 
kung  and  obstinate  resistance,  during  which  the  inhabitants  bad 
been  compelled  to  feed  on  the  carcases  oS  thdr  fallen  couiatryB»ea. 
Saeenk,  the  brave  governor,  waa  brother  to  Mellou  Khan,  the  vizier 
of  the  empire,  and  who,  in  fact,  ruled  m  Delhi  with  mcve  despotic 
poxner  than  tibe  weadc  Mabmud  himseE   T'vnsv  «taid  four  days  at 

*  Shcnf«<)dt0,  VoL  II.  p.  33,  wbi  supta. 
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Jengian,  and  on  one  of  those  days  Pir  Mahommed  entertained  him 
at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  at  which  were  exhibited  the  rich  spoils  of 
plundered  Multan,  consisting  of  crowns  of  gold,  belts  of  gold, 
Arabian  horses  with  gold  saddles,  jewels  of  high  value,  rich  stufis, 
and  curious  vessels  of  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  basons  and 
vases  of  gold  and  silver.  The  number  of  these  was  so  great,  that, 
we  are  informed,  it  took  the  state  secretaries  two  entire  days  to  form 
a  register  of  them.*  Timur  distributed  these  costly  articles  among 
the  great  princes  and  omrahs  of  his  court,  and  then  commenced  his 
march  for  Delhi,  where  a  booty  infinitely  greater  awaited  him. 

On  the  18th  November  the  army  reached  Jehaul,  a. town  between 
Lahore  and  Debalpoun  Here  Timur  selected  ten  thousand  hdrse, 
the  flower  of  his  army,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  strong  fortress  of  Batnir,  near  seveiv^ 
cosses  to  the  right  of  the  direct  road  to  Delhi.^f  The  occasion  of  this 
sudden  deviation,  when  so  interesting  an  object  as  the  capital  of 
India  was  before  him,  is  thus  recorded  by  his  historian.  The  inha^ 
bitants  of  Debalpour  had,  on  a  former  occasicm  submitted  to  Pir 
Mohammed,  who  had  appointed  over  their  dty  a  Mogul  governor, 
with  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse.  After  that  prince's  departure,  a 
mortality  breaking  out  among  the  horses  of  that  body,  the  former 
fell  upon  the  weak  and  dismounted  Moguls,  and  massacred  both 
them  and  the  governor.  On  the  report  of  Timur's  approach,  justly 
dreading  his  resentment,  the  insurgents  fled  with  thdr  effects  to  the 
remote  and  strongly  fortified  castle  of  Batnir,  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  a  desert,  and  never  before  to  have  been  visited  by  a 
foreign  army,  in  consequence  of  that  situation,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  perishing  by  united  hunger  and  thiist.  But  no  danger 
could  appall  the  soul  of  Timur :  he  determined  to  exact  a  severe 
revenge  for  his  murdered  soldiers,  and,  therefore,  leaving  the  bag-- 
gage  and  main  body  of  the  army  to  the  care  of  experienced  genarals 

•  Timur  Bcc,  Vol.  II.  p,  37.  t  Rennell's  Memoir,  p,  87,  edit.  1788. 
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in  \^m  he  oaiild  coniide^  with  orders  to  conduct  it  by  the  way  of 
Debal  oar,  and  to  join  him  at  Semana^  a  town  near  Ddhi^  he,  by 
rapid  naichcs,  reached  Aiiyodin  on  the  sist  of  November.  Here 
he  ibund  a  town  deserted  of  its  military  defenders,  who,  involved 
in  similar  guilt,  had  joined  those  of  Debalpour  in  their  retreat  at 
Ba(tnir.  The  tomb  of  a  celehiated  saint  (Sheik  Furrid)  at  thisplace 
for  a  time  attracted  the  devout  attention,  and  called  forth  the 
fioment piayexsfor  1^ success,  of  the  supecslilaous, hut  revei^^eful 
Timur;  these  pioiis  duties  performed,  he  urged  hifi  march  wilh 
acoelentefi  vdocity  towards  Batoir,  where,  after  crossing  the  livor 
Dana,  prdbobly  a  bnmch  of  the  Setledge,  and  txmverBingin  cne  day 
an  extensive  deaot,  which  Mapt  RenoeU  jusdy  omjectures  to  be  a., 
part  of  that  vesy  desert  of  twcim  days  journey,  which  Akxander 
was  iaforraed  stretched  betvwen  the  Hypbasis  and  the  Ganges/ 
he  <ucnved  on  the  moraang  of  the  agd,  before  Batnir.  The  ketde** 
^suMis  were  immediately  beaten,  and  the  dreadful  war-cry,  Souroujn, 
usual  with  the  Taitars  at  the  comiB^^ 

flloud ;  but  the  govseraor,  confiding  in  the  matchless  strength  of 
the  place,  and  die  nnmeraus  ganison  that  defended  it,  as  well  as 
being  very  insolent  and  haughty,  bade  the  assents  defiance.  At 
ihe  fitflt  attaidc  of  the  Moguls,  tiie  4Mtf*post$  and  suburbs  wae 
earned;  the  counterscarp  was  taken;  a  vayt  number  of  Indians  \mB 
fiku ;  mad^asi  immense  booty  acquired.  The  gieat  omrahs,  cokmels, 
and  captams,  eager  to  ^ew  dieir  zeal  and  their  vaioiir,^then  fomied 
.themselves  into  a  body,  and,  armed  with  their  fauoklers,  rushed 
fovwBid  at  die  bead  of  the  soldiers  to  the  bastions  and  the  pcincipal 
gates  of  itfae  town,  where  the  govesnor  himself,  wiUi  the.nost  dAa^ 
mined  of  the  Indians,  was  posted;  thdr  vigorous  assaults  weie 
lepealedy  repdied,  and  the  motf  heroic  feats  performed  on  both 
.side6>  till  at'iei^th,  despairing  of  final  success,  the  governor  de- 
jteQdoijquayter,  and  thosBW  himself  on.  the^mperor's  clemency.  He 

^  Rennell's  Memoir,  p.  89. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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requested  only  a  suspension  of  arms  for  one  day»  that,  on  the 
ensuing,  he  and  his  officers  might  come  and  cast  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the 
besieging  army  ordered  to  retire  from  the  gates^  the  walls,  and  even 
from  the  suburbs,  and  to  encamp  at  a  distance  on  the  plain.  The 
artful  Indian,  however,  had  only  madfc  this  request  to  gain  time; 
and  not  fulfilling  his  promise,  the  kettleHlrums  again  sounded  to 
arms,  the  great  trumpet  Kerrenai  poured  forth  its  terrible  note, 
and  the  Moguls  rushed  to  the  attack  with  more  fiiry  than  ever. 
Every  captain  of  a  squadron  had  the  post  nearest  to  the  place  of  its 
encampment  assigned  him,  to  take  which  all  his  efforts  were  ex* 
erted;  and,  in  spite  of  the  torrents  of  fire,  of  stones,  and  of  arrows 
discharged  on  them  from  the  bastions,  they  were  gradually  and 
irresistibly  making  their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  fortificationsj 
when  signals  of  distress,  and  repentance  for  their  late  error,  were 
exhibited  by  the  besieged,  and  the  clemency  of  the  victor  again 
implored.  Timur  again  relented,  and  the  governor  sent  his  scm 
with  very  valuable  presents  to  mollify  his  wrath,  and  followed  the 
next  day  himself,  with  others  still  more  rare  and  valuable.  The 
insurgents  of  Debalpour  and  Adjodin  were  given  up,  and  put, 
without  mercy,  to  death,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves 
of.  Thus  far  every  thing  succeeded  to  Timur's  wish ;  his  arms  were 
victorious,  and  his  revenge  was  gratified ;  but  when  his  troops  went 
to  take  possesskm  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants,  dreading  the  same 
fate  with  the  miserable  wretches  who  had  fled  to  them  for  safety, 
shut  the  gates  against  them.  Timur^  incensed  beyond  measure, 
now  ordered  a  general  assault  and  massacre :  the  walls  wane  scaled, 
the  houses  plundered  and  bunit,  and  ten  thousand  slaughtered 
Indians  lay  extended  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  town.  The  mul- 
titude of  carcases  is  said,  by  Sherefeddin,  to  have  infected  the  very  air, 
and  obliged  Timur  to  depart  from  this  desolated  spot  on  liie  ^odi 
of  November,  to  rejoip  his  army^  which,  after  various  excursions 
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m  eveiy  direction,  in  order  to  harass  and  extenmnate  the  infidels 
in  this  quarter  of  India,  he  effected  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
month,  at  Semana,  which  according  to  Major  Rennell,  is  about  88 
cosses  distant  from  Delhi.* 

Timur  staid  in  Semana  and  its  ndghbourhood  four  days,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  the  remainder  of  the  army  and  baggage  to  arrive 
from  Ddialpoun  On  the  17th  of  December  they  reached  the  town 
of  Kuteil,  17  miles  from  Semana;  and  here  he  issued  orders 
to  the  chiefs  of  highest  rank  to  repair  to  their  appointed  stations 
in  the  army,  and  march  in  battle  array.  The  right  wing  was  com- 
manded by  Pir  Mohammed  and  Rostam;  the  left  by  the  great 
Sultan  Mahmud,  Khan  of  Zagatai,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood«  and 
the  great  omrahs;  die  centre,  where  Timur  himself  commanded, 
was  composed  of  his  body-guard,  and  various  tomans  of  native 
trcx>p8,  the  bravest  and  most  expert  ever  trained  to  battle  on  the 
vast  plains  of  Transoxan  Tartary.  Moving  in  this  order,  that  they 
might  be  prepared,  in  a  strange  country,  against  all  hazards,  in  the 
course  of  17  additicmal  miles,  the  army  reached  Assendi,  and  five 
miles  more  brought  them  to  Tc^locpour,  a  place  remarkable,  says 
Sherefeddin,  for  the  peculiar  religion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  believe 
in  two  great  princifdes  governing  the  universe,  the  one  good,  and  the 
other  evil,  s^id  consequently  they  were  Parsis,  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  India  from  the  vblent  persecution  of  their  sect  in  Persia.  As  they 
were  die  professed  objects  of  Timur's  aversion,  they  had  fled  at  his 
approach,  and  left  their  town  a  des^  which  was  fired  by  the  en- 
raged troops.  On  the  sist  December  they  arrived  at  Paniput,  twelve 
miles  from  Toglocpour :  this  town  was  also  deserted  by  the  terrified 
inhabitants ;  but  in  it  was  found  an  immense  treasure  of  grain, 
amounting  in  weight  to  160,000  pounds,  which  was  immediately 
distributed  among  the  soldiers.  On  the  sfid  they  encamped  on  the 
faanka  of  the  river  of  Paniput;  on  the  a4th  the  march  was  continued  to 
*  Timur  Bcc,  p.  47  ;  and  Renaeir$  Memoir,  p.  89. 
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Giehannumai,  a  ptdooe  erected  by  Ferose  Sliah^  or  the  tnmmit  of  » 
mountain,  two  leagues  from  Delhi,  at  the  foot  of  ^A^xk  flow*  the 
great  river  Jown,  or  Jumna.  Luni,  a  town  and  fotttea  in  the 
neighbourhood,  filled  mostly  with  idolaters  diftTo«ed  to  the  intORSC 
of  Meliou  Khan,  the  vizier,  presuming  to  hold  out  dgaiiiBt  the 
invader,  was,  in  one  day,  assaulted,  taken,  tiie  howes  burnt,  atid^ 
inhabitants  massacml :  a  torrent  of  Mood  and  a  devoialtig  ftuntfc 
nmked  the  whole  of  the  desolating  progress  rf  the  invader  ftofli 
the  Indus  to  Ddhi  * 

Itmur  the  next  day  took  a  survey  of  the  betuttfiil  and  maglAlfi^ 
dsnt  palace  of  Gehannumai,  a  name  s^ifying  the  Mirtx>r  of  lAie 
Universe,  and  bestowed  upon  it  on  account  of  its  romflffif^  pnujittei 
From  its  eknrated  summit  he  had  a  distant  view  of  the  vast  city  of 
Di^,  and  all  i^  smrounding  countiy.  His  expl<Mring  ef6  and 
sagaokms  mind  immediately  marked  out  the  proper  spot  on  ^  Widd 
jAsdns  befoM  him,  for  engagnnent,  should  the  enemy  resoheto  ven- 
ture en  a  battle,  to  which  spotj  in  that  case,  he  meant  to  eBore  tite 
Indian  general.  For  the  preset,  he  proposed  to  distress  that  great 
catHtal  by  cutting  off  the  suppUes  Of  gr^n  and  }tt«visbn  which  the 
neighbouring  districts  aflRirded  for  the  support  c^  its  nummms  po*> 
pulati(»i.  Strong  parties  were  therefore  s^t  out  lo  scour  l3ie 
^country  in  all  directions,  to  sdUe  tfle  catde,  and  to  pliMider  tive 
grafmles,  Gehannumai  being  i^s^arved  as  an  immense  deposit  foir 
whatever  could  be  thus  obtuned  ftam  the  straitened  fde.  "W!^ 
he  waa  ^i^  these  orders,  a  consideTaUe  body  of  DcAutti  hetrSb 
and  foot,  about  nine  thousand,  supported  by  twenty  «>s^en  depii«its, 
i<rere  observed  on  the  oppoei^  banks  of  the  Jumna.  Their  van* 
guard  was  foindy  attacked  by  a  shmiII  reconnoitring  party  of  about 
300  men,  who,  pretending  to  ily,  gradu^y  led  them  on  nearer 
tinse  banks,  winch  Timur  observing,  immediatdy  ordoed  MUt 
reginiems  of  archers  and  cuirassiers  to  cross  the  river,  and  talktii 

•  'HtaKv  fiec.  Vol.  It.  p.  46}  tAi  Sttpra. 
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mom  serioas  anuk.  Tbey  were  first  asMiled  by  the  archtts  with 
diOKren  of  afrom,  which  being  ^  \o«apon  mostly  used  in  Indian 
wsrfeiv,  had  not  the  efftct  to  dismay  or  disperse  them ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy*  for  a  time  aided  by  the  train  of  elephants,  they  repelled  them 
with  great  retdution,  and  the  contest  seemed  fors(mie  time  doulit- 
AiL  But  when  the  powerful  Tartar  cavalry,  galloptng  up,  rushed 
furiously  upon  them  with  drawn  swords,  tl^  were  filled  with 
terror,  and  not  being  able  to  vndis^nd  their  impetuous  onset,  suded 
by  the  same  elephants,  fled  precipitately  back  to  Delhi,  the  gste  of 
which  only  a  part  of  them  entered  with  great  difficulty ;  die  rest 
were  slain  during  the  hot  and  vigorous  pursuit 

^ter  this  successful  rencounter,  Timur,  determined  on  more  active 
measures,  left  Gehannumai,  and  encamped  on  the  ei^t  oi  Louni. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  the  Shah  Zada,  the  emperors  other  diildren, 
sad  the  diflferent  enurs,  who  had  been  making  incuraons  and 
ravj^ng  the  adjdning  countty.  Being  all  assanbled  in  the  impeitei 
tent,  Timur,  equally  conversant  in  the  skilful  management  of  a  vast 
army,  and  the  politic  govtemment  of  a  mighty  em^re,  in  a  strain 
of  nervous  eloquence,  o£  which  he  was  a  great  master,  began  a  la-' 
boured  harangue  cm  the  duties  necessary  to  be  exerted  by  both 
officers  and  men  kx  the  field  of  battle ;  thecsact  method  of  breaking 
through  the  ranks  of  an  enemy ;  the  proper  period  to  attack,  to 
make  a  refireat,  and  to  rally  an  army  overpowered  by  numbers,  or 
exhausted  by  fatigue.  He  went  throi^h  the  whole  art  of  war,  as 
thai  conducted ;  he  explained  all  its  maxims,  and  expatiated  «n  all 
its  movemoits,  as  then  practised,  with  so  modi  energy,  perspicuity, 
and  animation,  that  the  audience  was  filled  with  admiration  and 
rapture.  They  made  the  most  unbounded  professions  of  zeal  and 
attachment;  tiiey  kissed  the  ground  on  which  he  stood;  and  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  die  fightit^  in  the  cause  of  so  valiant, 
renowned,  and  geneious  a  oonqucror.* 

•  Timur  Bee,  Vol.  11.  p.  53. 
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Before  we  proceed  farther  in  detailing  the  events  that  occurred  at 
Delhi,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  description  of  that  im- 
portant capital  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  to  take  a  concise  view  of 
its  history  and  revolutions  previous  to  this  formidable  attack  upon 
it  of  the  victorious  Timur.  It  is  principally  by  the  glimmering  light 
emaning  from  the  page  of  Herbelot  and  Abulfeda  that  we  are  able 
to  present  the  reader  with  this  summary  record  of  transactions  in 
India  previous  to  the  invader  of  the  Tartar  chief.* 

A  succession  of  Mohammedan  princes  had  long  since  established 
themselves  in  Hindostan;  and  they  are  divided  into  dynasties, 
deriving  their  denomination  from  that  of  the  countries  which  gave 
birth  to  the  invaders.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Gaznavides,  so  called 
from  Gazna,  the  capital  of  a  province  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Candahar.  They  maintained 
themselves  in  their  Indian  conquests  from  about  the  year  1000  of 
the  Christian  sera  to  the  year  1157;  when  they  were  expelled.  The 
second  is  that  of  the  Gaurides,  from  Gaur,  a  province  to  the  north 
ofGaxna.  The  period  of  their  dominion  in  India  was  from  1157 
till  isia.  The  third  was  that  of  the  Charazmians,  from  Charazm, 
the  cajHtial  of  a  kingdom  of  that  name,  the  Chorasmia  of  Herodotus, 
contiguous  to  the  territories  pf  the  Gaurides,  whom  Sultan  Moham- 
med Shah,  the  sixth  of  this  dynasty,  and  surnamed  the  Great, 
conquered;  the  period  of  their  reign  was  still  shorter,  for,  in  isai, 
the  immortal  Gengis  Khan,  by  the  total  defeat  of  Gelaleddin,  son 
of  that  Mohammed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  put  a  final  period 
to  the  power  of  this  dynasty.   Gengis  Khan  made  no  establishment 

*  The  following  page  or  two  may  appear  like  tautology ;  but  I  have  engaged  to 
insert  the  account  of  the  irruption  of  Timur,  as  it  was  originally  composed,  before 
Sir  W.  Jones  had  written  to  me  that  letter  concerning  Ferishta,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  second  Volume  (final  fart)  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Hindostan.  The  short 
summary  of  the  dynasties  preceding  this  irruption  may  serve  to  refresh  the  reader's 
memory  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  former  volume. 
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in  Hindostan,  and  his  successors,  the  Moguls,  only  harassed  it  with 
irruptions ;  but  in  A.  D.  1230,  we  find  a  monarch  of  Afghan  origin 
sitting  peaceably  on  the  throne  of  India,  who,  by  uniting  in  his  own 
person  the  soverdgnty  both  of  Delhi  and  Multan,  and  fixing  his 
constant  residence  at  the  former  place,  may  be  called  the  first  regular 
Mohammedan  emperor  of  Hindostan*  This  emperor  was  intitled 
Ilelmische,^  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Indian  princes  of  which 
the  reigning  monarch,  Mahmud  Shah,  was  a  direct,  though  remote 
descaidant.  Shah  Mahmud  was  a  weak  and  efiemihate  prince, 
ruled  solely  by  hb  vizier  Mellou  Khan,  who  having  the  absolute 
command  of  the  emperor,  had  placed  his  brother  Sarenk  in  the 
government  of  Multan.  The  fortitude  of  Sarenk  had,  we  have  seen» 
lately  been  conspicuous  in  his  gallant  defence  of  that  city  for  six 
months  against  the  besieging  army  of  Pir  Mohammed;  nor  did  he 
surrender  it  up  till  famine  had  exhausted  the  vigour  of  his  troops^ 
and  driven  the  inhabitants  to  feed  on  the  carcases  of  their  slaughtered 
countiy  men :  with  the  brother  of  this  determined  soldier,  rather  than 
with  Mahmud  himself,  was  Timur  now  about  to  contest  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  empire. 

With  respect  to  Delhi  itself,  not  less  various  than  the  revolutions 
of  its  kings  has  been  the  fate  of  that  far-fiuned  dty ;  nor  is  it  less 
wonderful  that,  through  so  many  changes,  to  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  it  preserved  its  original  name  and  consequence^  as 
the  capital  of  the  empire ;  for  though  the  seat  of  government  was 
afterwards,  for  a  time,  transferred  by  Sultan  Akber  to  Agra,  yet,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heats  that  prevail  in  that  city,  and  the 
scorching  sandy  plains  among  which  it  is  situated,  it  was  restored 
by  Shah  Jehan  hither,  who  rebuilt  it,  and  endeavoured  in  vaiii  to 
immortalize  himself  by  affixing  his  own  name  to  his  newly-erected 
city.    Since  that  mon^ch's  death,  it  has  recovered  its  former  title, 

.  t  Ferishta's  Altumsh.  See  his  life,  abridged  from  that  s^ithor^  in  Vol.  h  p«  40K>  of 
this  History. 
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and  JehAn^afanl  is  a  name  Ies8*generally  known  than  Delhi,  even 
l>y  Idle  natives  liiemdelYes.  Plundered^  sacked,  and  burnt  in  various 
^g^>  ^  Tartars,  Persians,  A%fians>  and  Marattas,  it  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur;  and,  from  its  central  atua- 
tion^  as  w«U  as  saliAdoiis  dhnatse,  contixmed  long  to  be  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  monasx:hs  of  Hmdostan.  At  the  period  of  the  mr 
vaaion  6£  Timi^r^  Ddla  is  recorded  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  of 
dbtinctiofi,  in  regard  to  its  unequalled  wealth  and  exten<fed  com- 
merce>  which  it  never  after  reached.  Sherefeddin  describes  that 
capital*  as  them  ransiflting  of  three  chies,  whidi  he  denominates 
Seixi  Odunpenah,  and  CM  DeUd .  Seiri  was  invested  with  a  strong 
ciwalar  wall;  f-  Old  DeHii,  or  the  ancient  Inderput,  had  tikewise  a 
cifctftlar  wall,  but  far  more  considerable  io  extent  Ochanpeaak 
ecoopied  the  space  between  the  two  dties^  and  vms  consid^nMy 
ka^  than  other :  the  waUs  by  wUcli  it  was  fordffed  running 
on  each  side  m  pavalkl  lines,  and  connecting  the  two  former  cities. 
The  metropolis,  thus  foraied  of  three  great  cities,  spread  over  a  vary 
wide  extent  of  ground;  and,  aooonXng  to  Sherefedcfin/had  no  kss 
than  thirty,  others  say  fifty,  gates*  It  was  cetebrated,  be  informs  us, 
for  a  mosque  of  astonisliing  dimensions,  and  for  a  peilaoe  of  admirable 
nu^ificence,  winch  was  erecbed-  by  Malek  Jona,  an  ancient  king 
of  In(fia,  and  was  ornamented  with  a  thousand  marble  columns-^ 
The  easdem  authors  are  lavi^  in  theh-  praises  of  this  great  and 
beautiful  metropolis.  The  seat  of  voluptuoumess,  and  the  centnd 
repository  of  whatever  the  vast  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Indian 

«  Sfatieieddin*s  TimurBce,  Vd.  U.  p.  67.    * 

t  Io  th0  A^Qon  Akbcry  Seiri  is  nid  tohtve  b«ea  buik  bj  SMltpo  AUfid^ii. 

^Mr.  Finchj  one  of  the  fim  and  mo&t  respectable  visttants  of  the  iateriar  of 
India,  in  describing  the  ruins  of  Old  Delhi^  particularizes  the  remalos  of  this 
august  pile,  which  at  that  period  (1609),  little  more  than  aoo  years  after  Ttmur's 
invasim,  was  ntoukfeved  «way  to  what  he  calls  *^  a  mere  carcase,  w»m  out  and  db- 
figured  to  the  last  degree."  Harris's  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 
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merchants  with  Persia,  Arabia^  and  China,  produced,  it  abounded 
with  costly  rarities  of  every  kind;  the  tribute  of  the  most  dis-^ 
tant  climes,  the  labour  of  the  most  skilful  artificers.  But  a  fero« 
dous  conqueror  now  approached,  before  whom  the  pride  of  India, 
and  the  ddight  of  Imx  sover^ns,.  must  soon  bow  her  exalted 
head. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  above-mentioned 
partial  engagement  took  place,  Timur  moved  his  camp  to  a  more 
easterly  situatton ;  and,  crossing  the  Jumna,  made  the  neceteary 
pr^aiations  for  that  dreadful  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  India;  for  from  descrteni  he  learned  that  on  a  battle  the  Indian 
emperor  was  determined,  and  for  that  purpose  was  on  the  point  of 
issuing  from  Delhi  at  the  head  of  all  bis  forces.  His  dispositions  on 
this  occasion  were  masterly ;  and  his  genius  displayed  itself  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  high  military  character  j  but,  at  this  crisis,  he 
was  guilty  of  an  act  of  horrible  and  unheard-of  cruelty,  by  no  means 
to  be  justified  by  even  the  barbarous  policy  of  Tartar  warfare. 
During  their  circuitous  route  from  the  Indus  to  Delhi,  a  vast  num-< 
her  of  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  about  looyooo  had  been  nkade 
captive,  and  were  distributed  in  different  lots  among  the  mote 
dtterving  of  the  officers  and  men.  It  had  been  observed  that, 
dorir^  the  engagement  of  the  preceding  day,  at  the  precise  mK>ment 
when  victory  seemed  to  hover  over  the  Indian  army,  those  unfortu- 
nate wretches,  yq  whose  bosoms  the  throb  of  liberty  yet  beat,  had 
manifested  symptoms  of  triumphant  exultation.  It  was  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  in  any  obstinate  engagement  with  the  peiople  of 
Delhi,  they  would  infiiUibly  rise  upon  thehr  captors,  and  join  the 
standard  of  their  coimtrymen.  Them  was  another  crime  also  which 
operated  powerfully  towards  then*  destruction :  they  were  idolaters; 
Xhej  vrare  fire-'Worshippers ;  and  to  root  out  idolatars  and  idolany 
was  one  graond  incentive  to  this  expedition;  though,  as  yet,  the 
most  formidable  opposition  to  the  triumphs  of  Timur  had  arisen 
flrom  those  who  themselves  professed  the  Mussulman  religion.    In 
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conformity,  therefore,  partly  with  his  own  savage  disposition,  partly 
with  the  rigid  maxims  of  military  prudence,  and,  partly  in  obedience 
to  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Mohammed  to  extirpate  idolaters,  these 
miserable  captives  were  immediately  doomed  to  undistinguished 
slaughter;  and,  in  sight  of  the  opposite  army,  the  barbarous  order 
for  thdr  extirpation  was  rigorously  carried  into  execution.  This 
wanton  massacre  seemed  no  improper  prelude  to  the  tra^cal  event 
that  in  a  few  days  followed  ! 

Timur  had  in  a  manner  so  blockaded  Delhi  that  no  succours 
from  the  internal  regions  of  Hindostan  could  at  this  time  enter  the 
gates  of  that  capital,  whose  walls  contained  only  about  fifty  thousand 
regular  troops  of  which  ten  thousand  were  cavalry ;  yet  with  this 
comparatively  unequal  force,  aided  by  an  immense  number  of  new- 
raised  recruits, selected  from  the  fugitives  that  from  all  the  plundered 
and  burned  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  had  fled  thither  for  shelter, 
was  the  weak  Mahmud,  or  rather  his  desperate  vizier  Mellou  Khan, 
determined  to  hazard  all  in  a  battle  with  the  hardy,  numerous,  and 
well  disciplined  Mogul  army,  the  conquerors  of  Asia.  Their  prin- 
cipal dependence  lay  in  the  numerous  train  of  royal  elephants,  a 
species  of  animals  with  which  the  Moguls^  hitherto  generally 
engaged  in  warfare  in  the  more  northern  latitudes,  where  elephants 
are  unknown,  had  not  often  contended,  and  the  train  of  the  Delhian 
emperor  consisted  of  not  leas  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number,  all  regularly  trained  to  war,  and  of  surprising  magnitude 
and  fierceness.  They  are  described  by  Sherefeddin,  as  being  armed 
with  vast  cuirasses  for  their  defence,  as  bearing  between  their  huge 
tusks  great  poisoned  daggers,  and  on  their  backs  enormous  woodm 
towers,  filled  with  cross-bowmen  and  archers,  intended  to  pour 
down  vollied  destruction  amid  the  ranks  of  the  terrified  enemy. 
Besides  this  formidable  phalanx,  a  band  of  veterans  attended  the 
Indian  army,  whose  operations  in  war  were  of  an  appalling  nature, 
and  peculiarly  fatal  to  cavalry.  Theh:  business  was  to  hurl  fire 
and  burning  pitch  amongst  the  enemy,  and  to  discharge  a  kind  of 
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rockets  anned  at  the  end  with  sharpened  iron,  which  rebounding 
repeatedly  as  they  fell,  made  dreadful  havoc,  and  threw  the  ranks  of 
the  most  regular  army  into  disorder.  Mahmud  himself,  assisted 
by  his  vizier  as  lieutenant-general,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
main  body  of  his  troops,  while  the  right  and  left  wings  were  com- 
manded by  Indian  princes  of  approved  skill  and  courage. 

And  now,  only  a  small  space  separated  the  two  armies ;  Timur, 
with  his  usual  ardour,  rode  from  rank  to  rank  encouraging  both 
officers  and  men  to  do  their  duty,  and  displaying  to  their  view  the 
cartain  spoil,  the  dazzling  wealth  which  victory  must  insure.  He 
pointed  to  the  towers  of  Delhi  with  a  kind  of  triumph  predictive  of 
victory ;  and  with  a  scornful  air  towards  the  comparative  handful 
of  men  who  were  to  defend  against  such  superior  skill  and  force 
that  immense  magazine  of  the  riches  of  India. 

He  appointed  Pir  Mahommed  to  the  command  of  the  right 

wing;  the  Mirzas,  Sultan  Hussayn,  and  Khalil,  appeared  at  the 

head  of  the  left  wing;  but  he  reserved  to  himself  the  distinction  of 

directing  against  the  enemy  the  impetuous  valour  of  those  chosen 

bands  that  formed  the  centre  of  his  army.    Notwithstanding  these 

flattering  hopes,  and  this  judicious  arrangement,  there  was  still  a 

certain  unusual  gloom  that  seemed  to  have  saddened  the  aspect  of 

his  soldiers,  whose  accustomed  zeal  for  engaging  was  considerably 

damped  by  the  sight  of  those  formidable  animals  whom  they  had 

never  but  once  before,  and  in  a  far  inferior  number,  seen  opposed 

to  diem  in  war,  and  whose  magnitude  and  hostile  apparatus  they 

now  beheld  with  a  secret  horror.    They  had  conceived  strange 

notions  of  the  elephants :  they  imagined  them  invulnerable  by  the 

sword,  or  the  arrow :  that  their  strength  was  such  as  would  with' 

ease  tear  up  the  strongest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  batter  down  the 

firmest  structures :  that  they  were  resistless  in  batde,  and  with  their 

prodigk)us  trunks  could  toss  both  Aan  and  horse  to  a  vast  height 

in  the  air.    ^fich  exaggerated  relations  Aey  may  with  justice  be 
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e^MIKWed  ti>  b$ye  hwi4  horn  their  prisoners,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  toagiiify  the  pow«r  and  resources  of  their  friends.  To  remove 
this  consternation,  whose  appearance  was  so  alarming,  and  whose 
consequ^ioes  nyght  prove  so  fatal,  Timur  instantly  gave  ord»s  to 
sink  a  deep  ditch  m  the  front  of  his  army,  behind  whidi  he  caused 
a  rampart  pf  bucklers  to  be  raised:  he  next  ordered  a  number  of 
buf&loes  to  he  tied  by  the  neck  and  feet  with  kathem  thongs  dbse 
to  each  other,  with  brambles  placed  on  their  heads  and  between 
each,  to  be  set  fire  to,  when  necessary.  He  also  caused  iron  faocdcs, 
with  tJu«e  prongs,  wd  wooden  stakes  with  the  sharpened  points 
upwards  to  be  planted  in  the  ground,  and  oombustihiles  of  yariciMi 
kinds  wefe  ordered  to  be  kindled  at  the  approach  of  the  elephants, 
as  ^ir  great  abhorrence  of  fire  was  well  known. 

Another  unfortunate  circumstance  had  contributed  not  a  little  to 
depress  Ae  minds  of  the  saldi^y.  Prevk>usly  to  their  departure  for 
Delhi  the  astvologexs  having  been  consulted,  bad  declared  that  the 
aspect  d*  the  planets  was  doui^h  if  not  unfinmrable.  As  it  was 
customary  ov^  all  the  East,  and  indeed  continues  to  be  so  until  thia 
day,  to  reigard  certain  seasons  as  more  auspicious  than  others,  and 
lo  esteem  it  madness  and  impiety  to  attempt  any  ^wat  enterpnaB 
on  a  day  not  considered  aafortuMote,  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  overturn  a  pr^dioe,  so  £itally  imbibed  and  from  attdi  hi^ 
authori^.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  mighty  soul  of  Timur 
bcdse  throu^  the  iettets  of  tiiat.  superstition  by  wluch  it  was  too 
generally xboimd.  He  summoned  iixs  astrologers  kxto  his  preaenoe, 
9inA  publicly  informed  them  in  ao  authoritative  time,  ti^t  fortune 
did  not  depend  on  the  stars,  but  on  the  Crealor  of  the  host 
of  beaiv^;  that  when,  by  an  ev^tion  of  those  mtellectual  powers 
wluch  the  Almighty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  had  once  formed 
his  designs  with  proper  attention  to  the  dict^es  of  cautious  wied(Mn„ 
he  Would  undauntedly  pursue  %he  object  wk  view,  aor  delay  one 
moment  the  execution  of  his  schema  to  w^t  the  precarious  sanction 
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of  a  fieas<m  by  vulgar  prejudice  e9teemed  fortunate.  To  shew,  how- 
ever, hw  respect  to  the  oracles  of  religioti,  before  the  whole 
assemlded  army  he  raised  on  high  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Koran, 
and,  either  by  chance  or  design,  opened  on  a  passage  that,  insured 
the  fakhful  of  victory,  and  at  once  fired  their  desponding  souls  with 
the  most  Mnguine  hopes  of  success. 

At  this  moment  the  signal  for  battle  being  giv^,  both  armies 
rushed  together  with  a  dreadful  shock ;  Timur,  retiring  to  an  emi- 
nence hard  by,  in  the  sight  of  bis  army  i»t)strat)ed  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  continued  for  some  time  in  that  devout  posture,  humbly 
oitreathfig  a  Uessing  upon  his  arms  of  that  baiignant  Power  whom 
he  had  lately  insulted  by  the  massacre,  in  cold  blood,  c£  100,000  of 
his  creatures.  While  Htnur  was  engaged  in  this  anient  stram  of 
devotion,  the  van  of  the  two  armies  met,  and  the  Mirza  Pir  Mo« 
hammed  became  soon  as  fenentiy  and  more  efiectually  engaged,  at 
the  head  of  tbe  Tartar  right  wing,  in  the  attack  of  tiie  Indmn  left 
wing,  w4iich  he  quid(ly  routed  with  great  slaugbter,  and  drove  them 
beyond  the  bason  of  Haviakas,  tliat  furnishes  Delhi  with  vndber.  At 
die  head  of  Ihe  Tartar  left  wing  the  sultans  Hussahi  and  Khali! 
^  whli  equal  impetuosity,  attacked  and  defeated  tiie  right  wing 
ef  the  Indians,  ^ving  it  back  to  the  very  gate  of  Delhi.  These 
were  easy  and  rapid  conquests ;  but  when  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
amy,  sustained  by  the  elephants,  and  led  on  by  the  intrepid  vizier, 
advanced  to  meet  the  main  body  of  the  Tartars,  the  scene  was 
dresdftil  beyond  conception,  and  the  carnage  on  both  sides  horrible. 
)4iever,  sa^s  our  historian,  was  a  contest  between  unequal  forces, 
fbr  a  lime  so  desperately  maintained ;  never  were  such  prodigies  of 
bravery  performed.  So  loud  and  terrific  a  dangour  of  warlike 
mstrmaettts,  of  various  natk>ns  and  discordant  notes,  formed  of  the 
^langied  souMb  of  cymbals,  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets  of  tiie  uiaual 
Imd^  responsive  to  those  of  the  great  bozen  kettle-drums^  beaten 

•  Probably  gongs. 
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on  the  back  of  the  elephants,  the  bells  which  the  Indians  rang,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  was  never  before  heard  on  any  field,  nor 
on  any  occasion.  The  valour  and  fortune  of  Timur,  however,  at 
length  prevailed;  the  elephants,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  stra- 
tagem before  recited,  were  driven  back  on  their  own  ranks,  and 
trampled  whole  squadrons  to  death.  Daring  and  impetuous  in  pro- 
portion  as  they  were  before  tardy  and  intimidated,  the  valiant  princes 
and  omrahs  of  the  Tartar  army  rushed  forward  to  assault  those 
novel  foes  that  had  appeared  so  formidable  at  their  first  approach ; 
overthrowing  the  castles  on  their  backs,  and  hewing  in  pieces  with 
thdr  sabres  the  trunks  of  those  unweildy  animals.  The  Indians  being 
completely  routed  in  every  quarter.  Sultan  Mahmud  with  a  train  of 
courtiers,  who  forsook  not  their  sovereign  in  distress,  retreated  with 
the  utmost  dispatch  to  Delhi,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his 
general  Mellou  Khan,  after  having  performed  feats  of  valour  that 
astonished  his  enemies.  Dreading  the  consequences,  however,  of 
their  obstinate  opposition  to  an  enraged  and  cruel  victor,  they  took 
advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night,  and  fled  into  the 
deserts.  Timur,  elate  with  his  triumph,  now  spurred  on  his  horse 
towards  the  gate  of  Delhi,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  fcxti* 
fications,  and  minutely  surveyed  the  situaticHi  of  the  dty,  returned 
to  his  camp.  No  defence,  however,  was  intended  by  the  inhalHtants ; 
with  Mahmud  and  his  gallant  vizier  were  fled  every  hope  of  pre- 
serving the  empire,  and  every  effort  of  defending  it.  The  next 
morning,  January  the  4th,  his  victorious  banners  were  beheld 
streaming  on  the  walls  of  Ddhi,  and  the  Tartarian  conqueror,  hav- 
ing entered  the  princi))al  gate  of  the  city,  was  seen  seated,  on  high,  on 
the  AiDGiAH,  or  august  thjrone  of  its  ancient  moharchs,  whence  they 
gave  audience  in  all  the  splendour  of  Eastern  pomp,  on  the  grand 
festival  of  the  Nauruz,  or  new-year's  day.  This  gate  was  in  th^ 
quarter  of  Gebanpenah,  directly  opposite  the  bason  of  Haviskas^ 
where  the  main  army  was. encamped;  here  a  magnificent  tent  and 
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tribunal  was  erected  for  him,  and  thither  the  great  lords  of  the 
kingdom^  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  city  flocked  in  multitudes,  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet,  and 
humbly  implored  the  conqueror's  mercy  on  paying  an  adequate 
ransom.  As  he  thus  sate  in  gorgeous  array  on4he  most  magnificent 
tnusnud  of  Asia,  the  rhinoceros  of  the  royal  stables,  and  the  train  of 
state-dephants,  to  the  number  of  iso,  adorned  with  rich  trappings 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  were  brought 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne:  instructed  by  their  keepers,  those  docile 
animals  fell  prostrate  before  him ;  and  uttered,  it  is  added,  a  sor« 
rowful  cry,  as  if  di^nanding  quarter.  These  elephants,  at  Timur's 
return  from  his  Indian  expedition,  were  sent  to  Samarcand,  and  the 
othar  great  capitals  of  his  empire,  as  presents  to  his  sons  and  chief 
governors.  Prayers  were  at  the  same  time  read  in  the  g^reat  mosque . 
of  Delhi,  in  the  august  name  and  titles  of  the  invincible  Timur, 
instead  of  the  fugitive  Mahmud ;  and  heralds,  bearing  the  tidings 
of  these  wonderful  victories,  were  dispatched  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  Asia.^ 

The  toils  of  battle  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  banquet,  and  rewarded  by  the  spoils  of  the  capital  of  India.  The 
former^  unequalled  in  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the  costliness 
and  variety  of  the  viands  served  up  in  dishes  of  massy  gold,  and  the 
wines  sparUcing  in  cups  of  crystal,  enriched  with  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda^  is  said  to  have  lasted  many  days.  During  its  ccmtinuance 
was  distributed  among  the  emperor's  sons  and  the  great  omrahs  and 
g^ierals,  the  long^accumulated  wealth  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  sports  and  diversions  customary  with  a  martial  people 
enlivened  the  intervals  not  devoted  to  festive  jollity,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  author,  ''  concerts  of  music,  set  to  amorous  baccha- 
nalian tunes,  so  charmed  the  hearts  of  all,  that  they  forgot  the 
rigours  of  war,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  "^f 

*  Arabshah,  Tom.  XL  p.  iSj.  t  Sherefeddin,  Vol.  II.  p.  64. 
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But  festhity  and  harmony  mmt  now  give  way  to  the  digtst 
scents  oF  dbtress  and  discord ;  for  in  the  mewi  thne  the  secrebmes 
of  the  divan^  stationed  tft  the  gate  of  Detif4  being  strrauous  in  cot^ 
lecting  the  ransom^money,  9ni  the  soldiers  attending  to  enforce  the 
demand,  treating  the«  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  with  kisolenoe^  a 
great  tumult  was  excited  in  that  qiuirter^  and  Uood  smtually  abed 
Tinmr  having  recnved  iotell^nce  of  this  tumult,  seat  orders  to 
the  great  omrahs  on  duty  there  to  curb  Che  fury  of  the  soldiefy,  and 
permit  the  DelMaxis  to  pay  in  peace  and  security  the  demanded 
tiiibBte;  but  uitfortunateiy  all  the  eflbrts  c^  their  commamfiees  to 
restrain  their  outrages  proved  ineffectual  The  aiibers  of  sediUtioiiy 
tliBS  kindled,  soon  broke  fcHrth  into  an  ungovernahle  flame^  and  an 
opportunity  presently  offered  for  that  flwae  to  spread  in  a  <k|prae  at 
once  the  most  £rtal  and  extensive.  Inq[)atient  to  see  so  celebrated  a 
metropolis  and  the  cnriositiesr  whk;h  it  contained,  particulaiiy  its 
lofty  palace  standing  on  a  thousand  columns^  the  sultanas  who 
attended  the  army,  with  the  wb<^  court,  obtained  permisiion  £rom 
Timur  to  enter  the  city.  On  this  occasion  the  great  gate  of  the  ci^ 
being  thrown  wide  open,,  a  body  of  15,000  soldiers  contrived  to 
enter  with  them,  who,  joining  a  nmch  larger  bod|y  aJjready  wftintt 
tfoe  walls^  began  to  commit  the  most  .dreadful  outrages  ob  iSue 
affiighted  inhabitantSw  Ptovoked  to  vengeamce,  ami  ui^ed  by 
despair,  they  attacked  the  military,  and  some  of  the  moee  daring' 
aggressors  &U,  the  vktims  of  their  own  rashness^  To  prevent  any 
farther  increase  of  the  tumult  by  the  entrance  of  mon^  soidiessi  the 
oinralis  on  guard  ordered  all  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut;  biriv 
inflamed  with  the  desire  of  phinder  and.  the;  thirst  of  seven^  Ae 
exasperated  soldiers  within  rose  upon  their  officers — ^bmat  open*  ihs 
geaes--^ndby  the  mcntiing  of  the  S5th  the  whole  army  had  gamed 
admission.  A  scene  shocking  to  nature  and  reflection. now  took 
place :  a  general  massacre  and  devastatmn  xeigncd  at  once  in  etvy 
quarts.    The  bouses  of  the  citizens  were  first  piUagedi,  and  then 
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burnt.  The  pofaUc  edifioor  were  ddkcod^  the  idblatrous  teazles 
destroyed,  and  this  gmt  and  proud  dty  was  in  a  v«iy  short  pQri04 
ledaccd  to  an  heap  of  ruins.  An  iittuimeraUe  band  of  natives^  who 
hod  fled  to  the  great  mooque  of  old  Delhi^  either  to  shdter  or  defend 
themselves^  were  without  dsrtinction  cutv  oif«  and  of  their  heads 
pyramids  were  formed;  a  lastii^  monument  of  the  barbarity  of 
their  invaders!  Indeed^  we  may  remark,  that  whensoever  any 
oGcasbn  called  forth  an  unusual  severity  on  the  part  of  the^ 
i^pressors,  they  set  no  bounds  to  th^r  vei^eance;  but  that  their 
conduct  was  marked  by  circumstances  of  th»  most  savs^  and  un* 
identkig  cruei^ ;  cmelty,  such  as  the  fury  of  the  blindest  bigotry 
could  alone  in^nre ;  such  as  the  peculiar  ferocity  of  Tartars  could 
ilone  inflict.  The  booty  obtained  in  this  uiuversal  plunder^  which 
lasted  two  whole  days,  and,  doubtless,  by  the  ccmnivanoe,  if  not  by 
the  command  of  Timur,  anxious  to  gratify  the  inferior,  as  he  had 
ahready  rewarded  the  superior  orders  c^  his  army,  was  beyond  inia«- 
gination  great ;  and  the  species  of  it  was  as  various  as  the  wealth 
itself  was  infinite.  The  most  considerable  article  however,  was  the 
gold  and  silver  plate  which  was  found  in  vast  abundance,  besides  an 
knmense  quantity  of  pearis  and  precious  stcmes  in  chains,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments,  with  which  ^the  Indian  wonten  and  girls  were 
dedced  even  to  profusbn.  Loaded  with  these  treasures,  and  with 
innumerable  captives,  the  rapacious  soldiery  wene  at  len^h  satiated, 
and  order  and  discipline  were  once  more,  thou^  with  difficulty, 
restored.  A  large  portion  of  slaves,  both  mcde  and  female,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  every  common  soldier.  The  artisans  and  handicraftsmen, 
were  liberally  distributed  among  the  ciiief  princes  and  commanders; 
but  the  masons  were  reserved  for  die  emperor^s  own  use,  to  com-^ 
{4ete  those  stupendous  structures  at  Samarcand,  by  whidi  he  meant 
to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  reign  to  the  latest  posterity.^ 
Ticnur  remained  several  days  in  the  ruined  capital  of  Delhi«   Oa 

•  Shcrefcddin,  Vol.  II.  p.  67,  ct  Arabshah,  Tom.  11.  p.  189. 
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the  18th  of  January,  after  having  summoned  the  mussulman  inha- 
bitants, the  sheriff,  the  cadis,  the  doctors,  and  the  sheiks  to  meet 
him  in  the  great  mosque  of  Gehanpenah,  he  appointed  over  them  a 
governor,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  future  mol^- 

X  tation.  He  then  decamped,  and  marched  to  Firozeabad,  three  miles 
from  Delhi.  He  staid  an  hour  at  that  delightful  place,  made  devout 
protestations  in  the  mosque,  and  publicly  returned  God  thanks  for 
the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  arms.  He  derived  new 
fortitude  from  superstitious  exercises ;  he  determined  to  penetrate 
into  its  remotest  regions,  and  carry  his  victorious  standard  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  strongly  fortified  city  of  Mirte,  or 
Merat,  in  the  Duab,  situated  thirty  cosses,  or  sixty  miles,  to  the 
north-east  of  Delhi,  and  which  is  said  by  Sherefeddin  to  have 
resisted,  in  the  year  15140,  the  whole  force  of  Turmecherin  Khan, 
a  descendant  of  Gengis,  and  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  Asia, 
after  a  short  siege  submitted  to  the  superior  skill  and  courage  of 
his  v^eran  troops.  Here  was  practised  a  repetition  of  the  cruelties 
committed  at  Delhi.  The  idolatrous  inhabitants  for  their  attempt' 
to  defend  themselves,  were  flayed  alive,  and  their  families  reduced 
to  slavery ;  the  city  itself  was  bumed,  and  the  walls  and  bastions 
razed  from  their  foundations. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  he  arrived  at  Toglocpour  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ;  on  the  opposite  skies  of  which  a  numerous  army 
was  assembled  to  prevent  their  landing,  while  a  more  resolute  body, 
advancing  in  forty-eight  great  flat  bottomed  boats,  bade  defiance  to 
his  attempt,  and  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  into  the  very  heart 
of  his  camp.  Roused  at  this  insult,  the  emperor  with  a  thousand 
officers  selected  for  the  occasion,  set  forward  to  repulse  them, 
which  they  Accomplished  with  great  slaughter;  spurring  their  horses 
into  the  water,  and  cutting  the  enemy  in  pieces  as  they  entered 

^  their  boats*   Immediately  the  whole  army  crossed  the  river,  and  a 
sudden  terror  having  seized  the  Indians,  they  were  quickly  routed. 
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and  fled  precipitately  into  the  impenetrable  forests  that  extend 
towards  the  streights  of  Kupele.  Through  these  streights  (ima- 
gined by  the  ignorant  natives  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Ganges^ 
whose  real  head  however  has  been  discovered  by  late  travellers  to 
be  many  leagues  distant  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet)  that  celebrated 
river  disembogues  itself  into  Hisdostan.  Assembled  here  in  devout 
adoration  of  the  sacred  stream  whose  waters  they  regard  with 
superstitious  reverence^  and  fired  with  the  sight  of  that  holy  rock 
from  which  it  gushes,  and  which  to  the  bigotted  fancy  of  Indians, 
appeared  to  brar  imprest  the  image  of  the  animal,  (the  Cow) 
almost  worshipped  as  a  divinity  among  them,  the  collective  body 
that  had  fled  before  his  army,  seemed  to  have  united  themselves  in 
the  fixed  determination  to  assert  their  invaded  rights,  and  exact  a 
severe  revenge  for  their  slaughtered  countrymen.  But  no  sooner 
had  Timur  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army,  with  the 
usual  impetuosity  and  the  dreadful  war-cry  of  the  Tartars,  began 
the  attack,  than  they  became  panic  struck,  were  thrown  into  irre- 
coverable disorder^  again  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were 
pursued  with  equal  ardour  into  the  neighbouring  woods  and  fast- 
nesses. It  was  in  the  heat  of  this  pursuit,  that  the  life  of  Timur 
himself,  who,  in  all  ^igagements,  was  ever  foremost  to  brave  danger, 
fell  into  extreme  peril.  The  omrahs  that  had  attended  him,  resolv- 
ing to  push  to  the  utmost  the  advantage  they  had  obtained,  had 
left  thdr  vailiant  commander,  engaged  in  the  same  eager  pursuit 
with  only  about  one  hundred  of  his  guard.  An  Indian,  named 
Malek  Sheyka,  who  lay  nigh  at  hand,  in  ambush,  with  an  equal 
number  of  men,  suddenly  rushed  from  the  thicket,  and  fell  upon 
his  slender  guard  with  great  impetuosity.  A  personal  combat  soon 
commaiced  between  these  desperate  warriors,  when  Timur^  dis- 
cbaiging  an  arrow  with  great  violence,  shot  the  rash  assailant  in 
the  belly,  and  then  cleaving  his  head  asunder  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sabre,  laid  him  breathless  at  his  feet. 
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New  ho^B,  however,  seemed  in  a  short  time  to  aninKite  the 

bre&5ts  of  1^  despondhig  Indians,  for  (firesh  nati^  forces  arriving 

from  eveiy  quarter,  they  attempted  to  make  a  second  stand  in  the 

de^e  above  mentioned.    And  now  Timur,  Ihough  weaned  by  in- 

'Cessant  action,  and  almost  ^exhausted  by  want  of  necessary  repose, 

'determined  by  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  exertions  to  put  a 

period  to  the  contest.    He  therefore  summoned  the  most  valiant 

-officers  of  his  army,  and  being  joined  by  Pir  Mohammed  with  his 

battalions,  instantly  conducted  them  through  the  almost  inaccessible 

^winding  paths  of -Aose  mountains  to  the  spot,  ndiere  he  choi^ged 

ihem  with  unparallded  fury,  and  gave  them  a  find  and  complete 

'Overthrow, 

By  this  victory,  the  fite  of  India  was  unalterably  decided.    All 

^was  Timur's,  from  the  most  western  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the 

presumed  source  of  the<Ganges.    The  victor  himself,  satisfied  with 

^'having  marched  to  the  eastern  borders  of  that  empire  in  one  cam- 

•paign,  prepared  to  repass  this  great ;river,  and  return,' crowned  with 

%ure]s,  aikl  the  applauses  of  every  pious  ^mussidman,  to  the  capital 

'of  his  own  dominions.  'But  amidst  the  dreary  and  immense  regions 

of  mount  Caucasus,  -along  the  foot  of  which,  in  a  north-west  direc- 

«tion  he  now  commenced  his  march  homeward,  many  fierce  and 

•warlike  nations  remained  yet  unsubdued.    These  enemies,  more 

^fdfmidable^than  any  he  had  yet  encountered,  prepared  to  dispute 

'With  obstinacy  his  passage  through  their  mountainous  territories: 

and  both  by  ambuscade  and  open  assault,  retarded 'the  progress, 

and  thinned  the  ranks  of « his  army.   Hetiewed  opposition  served 

only  to  rekmdle  the  fervid  zeal  of  the  devout  Timur,  and  his  valour 

'  seemed  to  glow  brightest  amidst  'Ihe  gloom  and  the  «nows  of  Cau* 

cai^us.   He  faithfully  adhered  to  that  heading  pritici^  in  the  code  of 

'his- great  predecessor  Gengis  Khan;  **  that  peace  shoilld. never  be 

matie  with  any  infidel,  king,  prince,  or  people,  till  they  were 

entirely  subdued."  He  therefore  penetrated,  without  hesitation,  for 
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into  the  bosom  of  the  stupendous  (iiam  of  locMntftins  ^t  A^tohes 
over  two  tlucds  .of  4hat  vast  empire,  {t  would  be  tedJQus,  bo^yeyer^ 
as  wcU  as  umieoessaiy ,  in  a  geiuaral  work,  like  the  ,pi:e$;ent,  to  -p^- 
ticulMize  .all  diese  vario^s  engagomeRt^  in  a  iPoiintFy  y^iqs^  ^^- 
graphy  is  so  little  Jcaawn  to  us,  .and  jwh^r^  the  naoft^  ^  both  ^be 
places  iuid  the  people  :are  alike  ibarbaroujS:;  sufi^o^  it  jto  ^^j,  .that 
whevesoever  the  enemy  was  roost  ^nvitacffous,  9F  b^t  foirki^,  ,in 
thatne^hbounbood  he  fixed  his  .enoampm^t,  a<vl4:athea:  pi|9VQl^ed 
than  decked  the  .dreadful  oontsett.  On  the  Q«M)er  han4*  the  foe  w^s 
not  less  iresolutex>r  insulting.  They-hoyei!ed  perpetvaUy  ovqr  his 
army,  /posted  diwhselves  in  the  atv^gh^,  and  lay  in  /m»|>ustt 
amidst  the  impenetrable  .forests  that  .every  wh^re  s^iprc^iindfd  thinfi. 
So  various  were  dicse  assaidts, 40  oUmx0fi9^^,fun^  9P  vigprp^^y 
lenewed,  that  in  the  space  of  thirty  days,  the  period  gf  his  progress 
through  those  mountains,  .near  tw^ty  battle  w'i?re)fought;  90Vf^ 
times  with  desperate  fuiy,  at^all  titOAs  with  .d^^JaM<Md  i?«soI)ition. 
Success  «faoweyer.iiMtanably  attended  the  Tartar  army*  wt^o^e  ex- 
eitiQiis  proved  that  what  .tiiey. had. obtained  by  th9ir;|l^very,  they 
could  defimd  with  ^kill  and  jneaolitfion.  .Castles  of  the  ^s^ngoft 
sOructjive,  and  lortrasses  of  the  most  djiSpvlt  a^pfinis  ,|p  tbe  ^great 
indge  'Of  ij^  .'Sewalic  n^mntains,  a  part  of  the  ^9a$i^  iH^i^^t 
a^iiuqg'to  India,  daily  >surre|}dec«d;  and  tibe  itrea^ur^  aP4  9^k9F 
launder  taken  in  them,.soiQadfid  the  army  that  th^  wf^ejiQ^fa^  to 
yrecaed  aiwve'four. miles  a  day. 

'By  vtbesesbw.marches  they  at  length  ^fpvonfUn^  tbe^f^on^ers  of 
liahme.  The  prince. of  that  copntxy,  on  Timiur'jS  eofiiance  iqtp 
HiRdostan,ihad  been, eminently  dtstiogHishi^  for  his  att^chmfi^t 
and  fide^to  bis  cause,.aivljhad,m:^yf^  from )TJniurmaiiy  flatter^ 
iog  twtinaoiiics  of:his  ro^td;  but  while^^bec^^ltsm.  wjas  piosecujting 
the  war  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  had  in  sey.f£al 
kistaiwss.trw«ed:>ittthiidisrefipfl^;Q0ftai|iJ^  V^ho 

tkher^rosided  in  Itahofe,  or  tpiv^ted  t}iF0|igb  'i%tPSh^;9imy-  Timor 
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was  indignant  at  this  intelligence,  and  sent  forwards  a  strong - 
detachment  to  plunder  that  rich  city,  and  sdze  the  person  of  the 
ofiending  prince.  The  plunder,  however,  of  the  dty,  was  commuted 
for  a  large  sum  paid  by  the  inhabitants  by  way  oi  ransom,  and  the 
prince  of  Lahore  was  brought  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
The  inhospitable  r^ons  of  the  Caucasus  being  thus  successfully 
passed,  the  army  in  its  progress  towards  Samarcand  soon  reached 
Gebhan,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cashmere,  that  delightful  province, 
celebrated  through  the  east  for  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
delicious  softness  of  its  air,  and  the  refreshing  sweetness  of  its  water. 
Eskander  Shah,  its  prince,  who  had  on  Timur's  form^  route  near 
his  principality  solicited  his  friendly  alliance,  had  now  advanced 
some  leagues  towards  the  camp  with  terms  of  submission,  and  being  . 
taxed  rather  highly  by  the  omrahs,  sent  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
ransom  of  his  country,  and  people.  Timur  ^ve  an  instance  of  his 
generosity  by  remitting  a  considerable  part  of  it 

The  great  object  of  this  expedition  being  now  accomplished,  the 
high  ambition  of  the  general  gratified,  and  the  honour  of  his  rdigion 
vindicated,  Timur,  impatient  to  reach  his  capital  of  Samarcand, 
proceeded  to  disband  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  army,  op* 
pressed  with  the  number  of  their  slaves,  and  groaning  under  the 
wealth  of  India.  The  commanding  omrahs  of  both  wings,  with 
their  colonels,  captains,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  were  there- 
fore about  this  time  summoned  into  his  pres^ce,  and  having 
received  magnificent  presoits  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  valour, 
were  ordered  to  return  home  by  the  different  routes  marked  out 
for  them.  The  great  lords  of  India,  also,  who  had  manifested 
their  zeal  for  his  cause,  and  attended  his  army,  being  in  like 
manner  Awarded,  were  now  permitted  to  return  to  theur  several 
principalities. 

The  government  of  Multan  he  conferred  upon  Keder  Khan,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  its  citadel  by  the  brave  Sarenk;  and  he 
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invested  with  great  solemnity  his  favourite  son  and  general^  the 
Mirza  Pir  Mohammed,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  his 
rraiaining  conquests  in  Upper  Hindostan. 

Eager  to  outstrip  the  tidings  of  his  astonishing  victories,  and  be 
the  messenger  of  his  own  glory,  Tiraur  now  set  forward  in  haste 
brfore  his  army,  and,  again  crossing  the  Indus,  by  rapid  marches, 
arrived  at  the  defile  of  the  mountains  of  Sheberto,  a  part  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  being  severely 
afflict^  ^th  ulcers  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  obliged  for  many 
leagues  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  which  to  one  of  his  active  and 
indefatigable  turn,  must  have  proved  a  painful  confinement.    He 
did  not  however  linger  for  any  length  of  time  under  this  cruel 
malady;   but  in  a  few  days  recovering,  pressed  forward  with 
accelerated  speed  towards  the  metropolis  of  his  dominions,  which 
he  entered  in  triumph  on  the  9th  of  May,  1399 ;  having  in  httle 
more  than  ten  months  finished  an  expedition  which  for  its  arduous- 
neis,  for  its  vast  extent,  and  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
acquisition,  seemed  to  have  required  at  least  as  many  years  for  its 
accomplishment.    The  vast  empire  of  Timur  felt  through  all  its 
bounds  the  benefit  of  this  incursion.    It  brought  an  accession  of 
wealth  and  splendour  unknown  before  in  the  court  of  Samarcand; 
while  the  unlimited  generosity  of  the  emperor  to  his  favourite 
generals,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  great  officers  of  state, 
contributed  to  difiiise  it  widely  through  every  class  of  his  subjects. 
As  a  lasting  monument  of  his  triumphs,  as  well  as  to  evince  his 
gratitude  to  heaven  for  such  signal  success,  he  caused  to  be  erected 
by  the  artificers  whom  he  had  brought  from  Delhi,  a  most  sump-* 
tuous  and  stately  mosque,  so  vast  in  its  dimensions  as  to  contain 
with  ease  the  whole  assembled  body  of  the  faithful  in  that  extensive 
and  populous  capital. 

To  review  farther  the  events  that  distinguished  the  life  of  this 
mighty  ccmqueror ;  his  splendid  successes  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  with 
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thfe  csfMty  of  Bs^taet,  ttut  the  ianaetae  praporations  iis  ikude  (at 
tiiat  greater  mklelrtdthig,  whieh  fae  had  vowed,  the  conqueBt  <^ 
China,  and  the  extinction  df  idolatrf  throii^h  that  wide  regkm. 
Would  be  a  %ork  toiatty  unnecessary,  because  unconnected  ivitii 
the  iubjebt  of  lins  lastoiy.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  remarii, 
Ihtt  his  In^an  ednquests  remained  in,  at  least,  nominal  subjection 
to  the  amhority  of  the  vioe-foy  he  had  appcxnted,  tiU  the  death  (rf* 
Tiflfor,  which  happaied  five  yeu-s  after,  at  Otrar,  on  the  oom«> 
fflORement  of  his  ^peditlon  to  China^  on  the  1st  of  April  A.  D. 
i/^Si  or  A.  It.  807,  hi  the  seventy-^first  year  of  his  age^  and  the 
tlihty^shtth  of  his  reign.^^^ 

On  hte  death  bed  he  sumtnoned  around  him  die  princes  of  his 
family^  the  generals  of  his  may,  and  .the  other  principal  lords  of  his 
court,  and  havmg,  iri  the  prtSs^ce  of  tiiem  all,  dedaicd  Pir 
Mdhammi^  Gehan  Ghir  the  sole  hdr  and  successor  to  all  his  vasfc 
dominions,  oM^i^  theih  to  g*mt  fidelity  to  him.  This  command 
they  readily  6fi>eyed,  hot  without  Ceai^  ibr  th«  lott  of  their  renowned 
commander ;  and  at  the  same  time  bound  themselves  hy  the  most 
solemn  obligation^,  t6  see  the  Idst  wiQ  of  ^dr  exfMiing  monardi  in 
every  circumstance  t)Unctually  fulfilled. 

KHALIL  SULTAN;  FIRST  SUCCESSOR  OF  TIMUR. 

But  scarcely  had  the  fatal  event  taken  place,  ere  they  brc^ 
through  those  vows  so  sdemnly  {lighted  in  fkvour  of  Khalil  Sultan, 

•  SherefedHin,  Vol.  II.  p.  387,  ahd  Arabshah,  Tom.  It.  p.  503.  The  4bdVfe 
account  of  Timur's  irnlption,  is  the  substance  of  what  is  to  be  fnind  in  these  tW6 
Writers  concerning  !t,  cofaipa^ed  'with  the  long  article  on  Ttmtur  in  the  Bibliothe^ 
Ortentale  of  M.  D'Herbelot.  Wfaaterer  partakes  of  panegyric^  apparently  exagge- 
rated, it  from  Subkifiodir;  whatever  of  embittered  invective,  isfromAitABSRAH; 
and  the  foundation  of  the  adulation  of  the  one,  and  the  rancour  of  the  other,  has  been 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  A  medium  between  both  must  dcubtleSJk 
exhibit  hts  tnSt  chaiicter ;  in  deciding  upon  it,  we  ittnst  tever  remember  the  vkdent 
^rinciples^  {inspired  'Hy  liis  r#J%M»,  and  the  UMiyk  titicultuted  feiocky,  pebuliart*  die 
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(the  son  of  Miran  Shah),  another  of  his  grandsons,  whom  they 
raised  to  the  thrcxie;  and  who,  having  obtained  possession  of 
Samarcand,  and  the  imperial  palace  with  its  vast  treasures,  was 
enaUed  by  those  treasures  to  maintain  himself  in  the  government 
he  had  thus  unjustly  usurped.  In  the  mean  time  Pir  Mohammed, 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne,  astonished  at  this  general  disobe- 
dience to  the  dying  commands  of  Timur,  and  warmed  with  in-* 
dignati<»i  at  the  particular  infringement  of  his  own  just  rights, 
]x«pared  with  vigour  to  assert  his  claims.  The  legacy  bequeathed 
him  with  such  unlimited  generosity,  amounting  to  half  the  king- 
doms  of  Asia,  was  of  too  rare  a  kind,  of  too  transcendant  a 
value,  to  be  tamely  relinquished  to  an  usurper;  and  it  was  be- 
queathed to  one  who  seemed  to  possess  both  spirit  and  resources  to 
vindicate  his  invaded  rights.  Trained  from  his  very  infancy  to 
arms ;  accustomed  to  fight  under  the  banner,  and  often  by  the  side, 
of  his  illustrious  grandfather,  his  soul  was  a  stranger  to  the  sense 
of  danger,  and  the  emotions  of  vulgar  fear.  Though  he  well  knew 
the  advantage  which  possession  gave  his  antagonist,  and  the  pros- 
trate servility  (rf"  the  courtiers  that  surrounded  him,  Pir  Mohammed, 
with  a  spirit  as  cool  as  determined,  instantly  resolved  to  dfidde  the 
contest,  however  unequal ;  and,  having  collected  a  powerful  army, 
advanced  without  delay  from  Gazna  on  the  frontiers  of  India  to- 
wards Samarcand.  In  his  progress  towards  that  metropolis  he  smt 
an  embassy  to  Sultan  Khalil,  declaring  his  surprise  at  his  violent 
usurpaticxi  of  those  domimons  of  whidi  himself  was  declared  the 
sole  and  universal  heir  by  the  will  of  him  who,  from  conquest,  pos- 
sessed the  sole  right  of  bestowing  them.  An  answ^,  at  once  evasive 
and  insulting,  was  returned  to  this  declaration,  quickly  followed  by 
a  numerous  army  ready  to  inforce  by  the  point  of  the  sword  the 
justice  of  his  pretensions.  The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to 
Shah  Hussein,  his  cousin,  under  the  directi(m  of  some  experieneed 
generals  that  had  served  under  Timur:  but  the  rash  ambition 
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of  this  prince  hurried  him  into  the  madness  of  sdang  the  peraont 
of  those  generals ;  and  instead  (^  marchii^  the  troops  agaSnst  Pir 
Mohammed,  he  suddenly  declared  himself  a  competitor  for  die 
throne.  By  the  judicious  caution,  however,  of  one  of  his  generals, 
who  had  gained  his  confidence,  the  intencled  misdtief  was  pre- 
vented, the  imperial  army  preserved,  and  the  bold  adventurer 
driven  into  exile,  where  he  soon  after  perished.  By  this  delay  Pir 
Mohammed  gained  4  considerable  advantage  over  his  rival,  who 
how,  convmced  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  own  army,  and  brought  fordi  agsdnst  him  the  united  forces 
of  the  whole  empire.  The  two  armies  soon  met,  and,  after  a  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  conflict,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  him 
whose  cause  was  less  just ;  while  Fir  Mohammed  with  difiiculty 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  family,  and  attendants,  who  were  nil  made 
prisoners. 

Undiscouraged  by  this  defeat  he  returned  to  Candahar,  where, 
amidst  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  those  mountains,  he  soon  raised  a 
still  more  numerous  army,  with  which  he  hastened  to  renew  the 
contest;  but  fate  itiself  seemed  to  fight  against  him;  for  as  soon 
almost  as  the  engagement  commenced  an  unaccountable  panic  sdzed 
his  troops,  who  fled  with  precipitatloh  from  the  field,  and  their  coin* 
mander  himself  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  castle, 
which,  though  ill  prepared  to  sustam  an  assault,  was  immediately 
invested  by  the  victorious  Rhalil.  As  the  Mk^za  had  not  with  him  a 
force  sufficient  to  defend  the  place,  he  contrived  to  deceive  the 
enemy  for  a  time  by  this  stratagem  i  he  arrayed  in  wariike  apparel 
the  common  people  and  the  menial  servants  of  the  castle,  and,  thus 
accoutred,  compelled  them  to  mount  the  walls,  that  the  etiemy, 
who  knew  his  resolution,  might  not  doubt  Of  his  having  troops  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween these  raw  novices  and  regular  troops  b&ng  soon  visible;  and 
^e  cause  itself  utterly  desperate,  the  besieged  general  was  Compdle^ 
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liowever  rductandy,  to  yidd  to  the  necessity  of  the  oocasioa^  and 
make  the  best  terms  possible  with  his  competitor.  A  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  therefore  agreed  upon^  and  a  mutual  compact,  con- 
ficmed  by  xxLth,  ottered  into  l^ween  the  contending  parties,  that 
each  should  enjoy,  unmolested  by  the  other,  the  territcmes  in  his 
possession. 

Fir  Mohammed  once  more  returned  to  his  government,  probably 
with  litde  intention  to  respect  claims  founded  on  injustice,  or  oaths 
extorted  by  violence;  but  whatever  his  future  designs  were,  they 
proved  abortive :  for  shortly  after  in  a  rebellion  excited  by  his  vizier 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  basely  assassinated.  The  traitor  however 
did  not  loi^  mjoy  his  ill-gotten  power^  for  Shah  Rukh  or  Sbarock, 
the  fourth  son  c^  Hmur,  advancing  from  his  government  of  Cho* 
lasan,  socm  after  revenged  the  Mirza!s  death  by  the  destruction  of 
the  rebel  that  had  occasioned  the  insurrection,  and  having  restored 
af&irs  to  their  former  tranquillity,  established  himself  in  the  eKteU" 
shreitoiinicms  of  his  predecessor. 

Though  the  history  of  Timtir's  successors  in  India  till  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Baber  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  what  little  we  know 
of  it  is  partial  and  desultory,  yet  from  the  sources  of  intelligence  in 
our  posses^n  we  shall.endeavour  to  carry  on  the  chain  of  historical 
velatioa;  and  if  we  cannot  be  diffuse,  at  least  be  faithful.  This  will 
i)atiirally  include  events  that  may  seem  to  belong  toTartar  rather  than 
Indian  history;  yet  as  the  desc^idants  of  Timur  who  nxgned  in  Great 
Tartsuy  must  be  codsidctred,  by  means  of  his  ccmquest,  and  conso- 
nandy  to  the  Asiatic  id^.  a^ed  to  conquest,  as  the  only  rightful 
tords  of  that  country,  this  pprtion  of  their  annals  cannot  appear 
tptaily  unconnected.with  it  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented  that 
those  Persian  and  Arabic  records  relative  to  diis  period  that  have 
been  coUected  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  others,  have  not  been  translated 
into  any  European  dialect.  They  would  {NX>bably  throw  such  a  light 
on  the  events  of  this  sera,  as  would  enable  those  who  possess 
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sufficient  industry  and  leisure,  to  arrange  in  a  satisfactory  mannar' 
this  particular  section  of  Indian  history  that  remains  at  piesent  so 
clouded  and  omfused.  ^  Happy  would  it  be/'  says  a*  great  judge 
and  ornament  of  Oriental  literature,  ^  if  the  principal  writings  of 
the  Asiatics,  which  are  reposited  in  our  public  libraries,  were  printed 
with  the  usual  advantage  of  notes  and  illustrations ;  and  if  the  Ian-* 
guages  of  the  Eastern  nations  were  studied  in  our  places  of  educa- 
tion, where  every  other  branch  of  useful  knowledge  is  taught  to 
perfection,  a  new  and  ample  field  wavld  then  be  opened  for  specu- 
lation ;  we  should  have  a  more  extensive  insist  into  the  human 
mind,  and  a  number  of  excellent  compositicms  would  be  brought  to 
light,  which  future  scholars  might  explain,  and  future  poets  might 
imitate/* 

Sultan  Khalil,  unworthy  to  govern  the  empire  he  had  usurped, 
sooa  degenerated  from  the  vigour  that  distinguished  his  first 
entrance  on  r^al  authori^,  into  the  most  unmanly  and  voluptuous 
conduct.  To  secure  himsdf  on  the  throne,  he  had  early  distributed 
the  immense  treasures  amassed  by  Timur  with  lavish  profusion 
among  the  great  omrahs,  principal  courtiers,  and  soldiers ;  forgetful 
that  by  this  unbounded  prodigality  he  destroyed  the  resources  of 
government,  and  weakened  the  sinews  of  war.  After  a  few  necessary* 
campaigns,  in  which  however  he  displayed  great  military  abilitiite^ 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  absolute  controul  of  an  artful  intriguing' 
woman  named  Shadi  Mulk,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  who 
gained  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  as  by  her  influence  to  advance 
tp  the  first  employments  of  the  state  men  ci  die  meanest  extraction, 
and  most  contemptible  talents.  By  this  ill  conduct  the  hearts  both 
of  his  soldiers  and  subjects  were  by  degrees  alienated  from  him, 
pubUc  af&irs  ran  rapidly  into  confusion,  and  in  a  short  time  hardly  a 
vestige  remained  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  that  distinguished 

*  Sir  W.  Jones's  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Eastern  Nations,  prefixed  to  hi& 

Asiatic  Poems. 
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the  court  of  Timur.  By  the  advice  of  the  same  jealous  woman,  dis-^ 
daining  near  her  any  rivals  in  digni^,  he  had  removed  from  about 
the  court  the  wives  iand  concubines  of  the  deceased  emperor;  and 
bestowed  them  in  marriage  on  persons  of  the  most  inferior  rank 
and  groveling  minds;  and  those  ladies,  many  of  royal,  all  of  noble, 
blood,  finding  themselves  thus  insulted,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
blow  up  the  flames  of  that  general  discontent  that  ended  in  the 
subversion  of  his  power.  The  viceroys  of  the  several  provinces,  both 
near  and  remote,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  universal 
cBstractioii  that  prevailed  in  the  government,  and  began  openly  to 
throw  ofFthdr  allegiance.  Many  of  these  being  equally,  and  soine 
still  more  nearly,  related  to  its  original  founder  than  the  reigning 
monarch,  made  public  boast  of  their  pretensions  to  his  throne,  and 
prepared  to  assert  those  pretensions.  The  Sultan  Sharock  in  parti- 
cular, as  superior  to  the  others  in  power  and  extent  of  dominion, 
set  out  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  for  Samarcand,  and  its  monarch, 
having  fled  before  him,  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  joy  as  their  saf^uard  and  deliverer.  His  presence 
and  pradent  management  of  afiairs  soon  restored  peace  and  regu« 
larity  to  that  distracted  city ;  while  the  fame  of  his  valour  and  the 
tenor  of  his  arms  soon  over-awed  every  meaner  competitor,  and 
gave  him  the  bloodless  possession  of  his  father's  throne. 

SHAROCK,*  OR  SHAH  RUKH;  SECOND  SUCCESSOR  OF 

TIMUR. 

The  rash  prince,  whom  Sharock  succeeded,  having  been  deceived 
and  made  priscnier  by  Khodadad  Hussayn,  with  whom  he  had  fled 
from  his  capital,  was  glad  to  fly  back  to  his  uncle  for  protection, 
who  not  only  received  him  with  honour,  but  setded  him  in  the 

*  <'  Shahrokh,  or.  Check  with  the  Rook,  so  called  by  Timur  because  he  was 
playing  at  chess,  and  had  just  beaten  his  adversary  by  that  stroke,  when  he  received 
news  of  the  prince's  birth/*   Jones's  Nadir  Shab,  ^  page  25. 
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governinent  of  Peimn  Irak  and  Az^^  provinces^  better  suited 
timn  a  gi^at  kingdom  to  his  .slender  capacity  for  ruling,  lie  did 
notJndeed  long  enjoy  even  this  inferior  sitiiation;.  for,  whether  he 
still  reniained  an  object  of  some  jealou^  to  the  hew  emperor^  or 
had  really  engaged  in  treasonable  practices,  it  Was  thought  proper 
to  remove  him,  and  he  was  soon  after  taken  off  by  poison.  His 
death  left  Stharock  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Timur's  extensive  conquests,  which  he  seems  to  have  governed  with 
great  wisdom  and  policy,  for  his  reign  was  long  and  distinguished 
by  illustrious  events.  His  life  was  written  by  Sherefeddih  the  Persian 
historian » at  that  time  living,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  life 
of  Timur  referred  to  above;  and  from  whom  our  guide,  Herl>dot, 
derived  the  particulars  given  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientde.  To  the 
talents,  of  a  great  warrior  Sharock  added  those  of  a  nobler  kind. 
He  was  both  the  patron  and  associate  of  learned  men:  in  his 
reign  many  noble  edifices,  sacred  to  religion  and  philosophy,  were 
erected;  and  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where  his  second  son.  Sultan  Ibra* 
him,  resided  as  governor^  who  was  himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet, 
and  founded  a  college  there  with  liberal  establishments,  inight  be 
justly  called  the  seat  of  science  and  the  nurse  of  poetry.  His  fourth 
son,  Soyuigatmish,  had  the  command  of  Gazna  and  the  Indian  tern* 
tories,  but  died  some  years  before  his  father ;  who  after  a  long  career 
of  glory  at  length  deceased  at  Rey  *  in  Persian  Irak,  A.  D.  1446,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  40th  of  his  reign. 

*  Of  Rey  nothing  now  is  visible  but  a  heap  of  mould^ing  ruins ;  yet  if  Sir  John 
Cbatdin's  account  of  it  be  credible,  it  was  once  the  largest  city  in  all  Asia,  divided 
into  ninety-six  quarters,  every  one  of  which  contained  forty-six  streets,  and  every 
street  four  thousand  houses.  He  adds,  from  Persian  historians,  that  its  walls  indosed 
^<  6,400  coU^e^,  16,600  baths,  15,000  towers  of  mosques,  12,000  mills,  1,700 
channels,  and  13,000  inns.  Allowing  that  this  account  must  be  enormously  exag- 
gefated,  yet  what  an  i^^age  floes  it  present  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  grandeur  and 
population  of  the  Persian  empire  ? — How  does  it  reconcile  us  to  the  astonishing  rela«- 
tions  concerning  Persepdis  and  other  Eastern  cities,  when  in  their  glory  ?-^Aad  with 
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ULUG  BEG;  THIRD  SUCCESSOR  OF  TIMUR* 

UliigiBegy  the  eldest  son  of  Sharock^  and  indeed  the  only  one  of 
£ve  that  survived  him,  succeeded  his  father;  but  came  not  to  the 
throne  under  those  happy  auspices  of  peace  and  submission  that 
maiiced  his  progress  to  imperial  sway.  That  fatal  ambition  which 
had  seized  all  the  ofl&pring  of  Timur,  and  had  deluged  his  domi- 
nions with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  again  began  to  break  forth 
with  aggravated  fury,  and  demanded  in  the  reigning  sovereign  the 
most  active  exertions,  joined  with  the  most  consummate  military 
skill.  Baysankar,  the  third  son  of  Sharock,  had  left  behind  him  three 
sons,  whose  names  were  Alaoddawlet,  Mohammed,  and  Baber,  who 
severally  stood  candidates  for  a  shjtre  of  the  emjnre.  Their  efforts 
were  as  sudden  as  their  attempts  were  bold.  The  first  seized  on 
Herat,  the  capital  of  Chorasan,  where  he  found  great  treasures ;  the 
second  laid  daun  to  Persian  Irak  and  P^rs,  of  which  he  li^d  been 
appointed  governor;  and  the  third  did  the  same  by  Mazenderan. 
Each  immediately  proclaimed  himself  independent,  and  acted  with 
sovereign  authority  in  tlie  several  provinces  they  had  usurped.  Un- 
dismayed at  this  threefold  opposition,  the  new  emperor  made  imme- 
diate preparatk>ns  to  punish  the  disloyalty  of  his  nephews.  Anjtious 
to  recover  Chorasan,  the  hereditary  domain  of  his  'family,  allotted 
them  by  Timur,  but  more  anxious  to  recover  his  young  son  Abdbl- 
latiffi  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Herat,  he  first  temporised  with  its 
invader,  and  having  by  stratagem  gotten  the  youth  out  of  his  hands, 
at  no  distant  interval  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
army,  and,  giving  the  usurper  battle,  defeated  him  near  Herat,  and 
entered  that  city  in  triumph. 

what  an  awfiil  idea  does  it  iiApress  the  soul  of  the  sublime  majesty  aiid  unrivalled 
splendour  of  the  great  Shahinshah,  or  king  of  kings."t 

t  Richardson's  Dissertation  on  the  Language,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  the 
Eastern  Nations. 
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Alaoddawlet,  thus  defeated,  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  his 
brother  Baber,  but  this  junction  availed  him  not;  for  Ulug  marching 
from  Herat,  a  second  time  put  him  to  flight,  and  compdled  both  to 
seek  shelter  with  thdr  other  brother  Mohammed,  who  ruled  in 
Persian  Irak*  Content  with  having  vanquished  them  he  did  not 
pursue  his  victory,  nor  point  against  them  the  vengeance  they  de- 
served ;  but  returned  to  Herat,  where  his  presmce  was  necessary  to 
crush  a  rebellion  reigning  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  which  the 
irritated  monarch  gave  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiery.  After  re- 
posing his  army  for  some  time  in  its  neighbourhood  he  returned  to 
Samarcand. 

Trusting  that  his  demendy  and  forbearance,  joined  to  their  past 
experience  of  his  power,  would  operate  towards  the  disarming  of  the 
insurgents,  Ulug  forebore  at  present  to  prosecute  the  war,  but  had 
soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  ill-judged  lenity  towards  those  un- 
grateful brothers;  for  having  obtained  fresh  succours  they  again 
returned  to  Herat,  whose  inhabitants,  smarting  under  their  late 
chastisement,  in  revenge  opened  their  gates  to  him.  A  still  more 
terrible  calamiQr  befel  this  amiable  and  brave,  but  ill-fated,  man: 
for,  shnrtly  after,  his  own  son  AbdoUatiff  appeared  in  arms  against 
him ;  and,  when  every  tender  paternal  expostulation  failed  to  reclaim 
him  to  duty  and  allqgiance,  the  unfortunate  father  was  compelled  to 
give  ium  battle,  and,  bdng  routed  in  the  engagement,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  not  long  after  cruelly  put  to  death,  in  about  the 
year  1450,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign  over  Turkestan  and 
the  countries  north  of  the  Jihun,  but  the  fourth  over  the  Tartarian 
empire.  This  prince  deserved  a  better  end ;  for  besides  great  per- 
sonal bravery  he  possessed  many  excellent  qualities,  and,  like  his 
father  and  brother,  patronized  the  sdences.  In  astronomical  know- 
ledge he  himself  was  highly  eminent :  he*  erected  a  noble  obser- 
vatory at  Samarcand,  and  commanded,  if  not  superintended,  the 
•  Sir  W.  Jones's  Preface  to  Nadir  Shah. 
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QcmipositioKi  of  certain  astronomical  taddes  of  high  repute  through 
the  East,  of  ^ich  a  part  has  been  published  in  Europe,  with  a 
Latin  versicm,  Kmder  the  title  of  Epochse  Cdebriores.  In  this  vfotk 
he  is  styled  Sultan  ai  Hind  et  al  Sind,  that  is,  of  the  two  grand 
divisiai^  of  India,  which  seems  to  carry  with  it  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  no  convulsions  had  yet  wholly  wrested  the  conquests  of 
Tiimurin  tbat  country  from  his  descendants. 

ABDOLLATIFF;  FOURTH  SUCCESSOR  OF  TIMUR. 

ASter  the  ^rtrocious  deed  above  maitioned  AbdollatifF  ascended 
the  throne;  but  having  imbrued  he  hand  in  paternal  blood,  scrujded 
not  to  proceed  to  the  abominable  wickedness  of  consigmng  an  only 
brother  to  the  same  premature  destruction.  Having  thus  got  rid,  as 
he  thought,  of  every  object  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition 
or  excited  his  jealousy,  the  remorseless  tjrrant,  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  a  certain  ferocity  of  courage,  laid  out  many 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  flattered  himself  with  many  years  of 
glory  and  felicity.  But  the  justice  of  Heaven  overtook  the  barbarian, 
and  before  he  had  completed  six  months  of  his  reign  his  own  sol- 
diers,  tired  of  his  intolerable  yoke  and  daily  cruelties,  shot  hira  to 
death  with  arrows. 

ABDOLLAH;  FIFTH  SUCCESSOR  OF  TIMUR. 

AfodoUah,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  second  son  of  Sharock,  wiio  ha4 
married  a  daughter  of  Ulug  Beg,  and  at  that  time  reskkd  in  Sa- 
marcand,  consid^ed  this  as  a  favourable  crisis  to  assume  the  reins  of 
that  goverment  to  which  he  deemed  himself,  in  some  measure,  by 
consanguinity  entitled.  This  prince  had,  with  the  consent  of  Sharock, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Pars,  or  Persia  Proper, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  vblent  usurpation  of  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  Baysankar,  above  mentioned.  Ulug  Beg  had  received 
him  with  kindness,  had  admitted  him,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
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to  a  still  more  intimate  alliance  with  the  reigning  family,  and  under 
his  protection  he  had  ever  since  fixed  his  abode  in  that  capital.  In 
Abusaid  Mirza,  however,  grandson  of  Miran  Shah,  third  son  of 
Timur,  he  soon  found  an  active,  determined,  and  finally  successful 
rival.  With  a  soiil  fired  by  ambition,  and  formed  for  enterprize,  this 
aspiring  chief  had  long  meditated  to  erect  for  himself  on  the  ruins 
of  Timur's  vast  and  divided  empire  an  independent  kingdom,  and, 
amidst  the  confusion  that  ensued  from  AbdollatifTs  unnatural  re- 
bellion, first  began  to  manifest  his  daring  aims.  In  the  campaign 
which  that  monarch  undertook  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  his 
rebellious  son,  he  had  joined  the  royal  party  with  a  considerable 
body  of  forces,  and  seemed  heartily  engaged  in  his  cause;  but,  on  a 
sudden,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  and,  confederating  with  another 
powerful  and  disaffected  lord,  marched  to  Satnarcand  wh^e  Ab- 
doUaziz,  the  second  son  of  Ulug,  comma^ided ;  who,  unwilling  to 
contend  with  such  superior  forces,  precipitately  retreated,  leaving 
him  master  of  the  city.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  Ulug  Beg  im- 
mediately hastened  back  to  the  relief  of  his  capital ;  and  this  sudden 
retreat  from  the  field  seems  to  have  given  that  advantage  to  his  son 
which  soon  after  ended  in  his  defeat,  and  death.  The  execrable,  but 
decisive,  measure  that  doomed  a  father  to  destruction,  gave  to  this 
sanguinary  victor  at  once  the  sceptre  of  imperial  sway,  and  the 
forces  necessary  to  support  it.  His  own  numerous  legions,  joined 
with  the  experienced  troops  of  Ulug  Beg,  composed  together  an 
army  formidable  for  its  magnitude,  and  irresistible  for  its  skill. 
Armed  with  these  resources  he  marched  directly  to  Samarcand, 
where  Abusaid  in  his  present  circumstances  refused  to  risque  the 
event  of  a  general  engagement.  He  therefore  retired  from  the  field 
of  public  contest  to  that  of  dark  intrigue  and  secret  cabal;  he 
afifected  to  disband  his  army,  and  relinquished  all  open  hostile  pre- 
parations, of  dubious  issue,  for  those  more  slow  but  efficacious  mea- 
sures that  seemed  to  promise  unavoidable  success.  For  some  months 
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be  continued  to  act  with  this  guarded  caution ;  but  the  death  of 
AbdoUatiif  aflbrding  a  fresh  opening  for  enterprize,  the  effect  of  these 
intrigues  was  soon  visible  in  the  open  revolt  of  Bockhara  and  its 
dependences.  The  flame  of  sedition  quickly  spread  far  and  wide^ 
and  to  extinguish  it  required  all  the  exertions  of  the  new  Sultan^ 
whose  claims  to  empire  were  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged, 
and  whose  throne  yet  trembled  beneath  him.  By  efforts  equal  to 
the  greatness  of  the  stake,  he  collected  an  anny,  and  on  his  approach 
towards  Samarcand,  met,  defeated,  and  drove  his  competitor  Abusaid 
beyond  the  most  distant  limit  of  his  dominions.  But  the  ardour 
of  that  mighty  hero  from  whose  loins  was  to  descend,  in  direct  suc- 
cession, the  great  hereditary  dynasty  of  the  Mogul  monarchs,  was  npt 
to  be  thus  quenched.  The  ensuing  year  he  returned  at  the  head  of 
an  immense  body  of  Uzbeck Tartars,  who  spreading  over  the  country, 
like  a  vast  inundation,  carried  terror  and  desolation  to  the  very  walls 
of  Samarcand.  The  event  was  a  battle,  fought  with  inconceivable 
fury,  and  attended*^  with  circumstances  of  unusual  horror,  jn  which 
AbdoUah  being  slain,  A.  D.  1451,  his  fortunate  rival  at  last  mounted 
that  throne,  for  which  he  had  so  long  contended  with  such  restless 
and  enterprizing  zeaL 

ABUSAID  MIRZA;  SIXTH  SUCCESSOR  OF  tiMUR- 

The  whole  reign  of  tHis  monarch,  comprehending  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  a  continued' series  of  warlike  contention, 
from  the  jealous  hatred  of  the  neighbouring  princes  and  the  perse- 
vering opposition  of  the  sons  of  AbdoUatifi^  contending  for  the 
empire  of  their  father.  But  oKX)sition  served  only  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  Abusaid  Mirza.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  within 
which,  by  the  encroachment  of  the  surrounding  potentates,  and  the 
\icissitudes  natural  to  kingdoms  as  to  men,  the  original  empire  of 
Timur  was  now  reduced.  Every  part  of  that  empire  felt  the  effects 
of  his  vigorous  government ;  and  the  anarchy  that  had  long  reigned 
in  its  more  distant  provinces,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  late 
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feeble  administration  and  frequent  changes  at  the  helm,  was  both 
awed  by  bis  presence,  and  quieted  by  his  wisdom. 

To  this  period,  or  that  somewhat  preceding,  may  probably  be 
referred  the  first  open  defect  of  Western  Hindostan  from  that  obe- 
dience which  its  inhabitants  had  long,  at  least  nominally  j  paid  to  the 
governors  appointed  by 'the  family  of  Timur ;  **  for  nothing  can  be 
less  founded,"  sajrs  Mr.  Orme,*  than  *•  the  common  belief  that  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  conquests  made  by 
Timur  in  India  were  maintained  by  his  posterity  in  a  regular  filia- 
tion, and  without  interruption/'  The  conquests  of  that  celebrated 
warrior  were  too  suddenly  acquired  to  possess  great  durability.  He 
Ifift  the  natives  rather  overwhelmed  with  astomshment,  and  over- 
awed by  his  good  fortune^  than  completely  subjugated.  The  pro- 
found veneration  of  the  Hindoos  fior  their  own^  peculiar  civil  insti- 
tutionsi  the  solemn  rites  of  national  religion,  whose  deep  foundation 
his  sanguinary  executions  could  never  shake,  the  extensive  power 
which,  the  Afghan  tribes  still  retained  in  India,  and  the  wide  domain 
poasQseed  by  the  independent  rajahs,  all  forbid  the  idea  of  any  per^ 
manont  Tartar  establisdnment  in  that  country  from  the  rapid  invasioQ 
of  Timur.  Remote  from  Samarcand,  the  seat  of  anpire,  the  Indian 
provinces  were  kept  in  subjection  rather  by  the  terror  of  those 
numerous  and  disciplined  forces,  chiefly  cavalry,  that  remained  with 
the  vicooy  at  Gazna,  or  Candafaar,  ever  at  hand  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, and  crush  rebellion,  than  by  any  fixed  veneraticm  for  the 
lawa  or  name  of  Timur.  Howerer  those  motives  might  afterwards 
operate  when  Sultan  Baber  and  his  descendants  had  again  effected 
the  conquest  of  India,  the  former  were  as  yet  little  known,  and  the 
latter  little  respect^.  G>nfined  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  inte-nal 
histoiy  of  that  country  at  this  aorayyet  as  Abusaid  is  affirmed  by  the 
Oriental  writers,  cited  in  Herbek)t,'f  to  have  personally  extended 

*  See  Orme's  Dissertation  on  the  Mohammedan  Conquests  in  India, 
t  Sec  the  article  Abusaid  Mirza,  p.  34*     His  authorities  are  professedly  the 
NiGHiARisTAM  smd  Khoi9Demik.    Feridita*8  account  of  this  period  will  occnpy 

the  next  chapter. 
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his  dominions  from  Multan  in  Hindostan  to  Karazm  on  tiie  Caspian 
sea,  it  may  justly  be  supposed  that  intestine  commotions  had  rendered 
his  ppes«ice  absolutely  necessary  in  that  remote  region. 

The  death  of  Abusaid  was  not  so  glorious  as  his  life  had  been, 
since  it  happened  not  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner ;  for  having  in  a  war  with  Hassan  the  Turcoman,* 
in  too  great  confidence  advanced  upon  the  frontiers  of  Azerbigian 
he  was  in  his  retreat  taken  prisoner,  and  ungenerously  doomed  to 
suflfer  an  ignominious  death  in  the  camp  of  his  enettay  in  the  year 
of  Christ  14/S8,  and  in  the  seventeenth  of  his  reign. 

With  Abusaid  expired  the  glory  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Timor, 
established'  in  Great  Taitary :  an  empire,  which,  in  its  full  meridian 
and  animated  by  the  soul  of  its  great  founder,  eclipsed  all  (eiccept* 
ing  perhaps  that  of  Gengis  Khan)  that  the  world  had  ever  beheld ; 
extending  far  as  the  river  Ganges  to  the  east,  and  to  the  Archi- 
pelago on  the  west.  The  symbol  displayed  on  its  banners,  the  sum 
iisiKo  ON  THE  BACK  OF  A  RECUMBENT  LION,  had  long  blazcd  in 
ev^y  region  of  terrified  Asia.  It  now  hastened  rapidly  to  its  decline ; 
yet,  in  the  very  evening  of  its  final  extinction  it  diifiised  a  beam  of 
bright  though  transient  effulgence,  over  the  political  horizon,  and 
the  Atftlons  of  the  east  bowed  to  its  setting,  scarcely  less  than  to  its 
lisif^jray.  Btit  it  dedined  at  Samarcand,  only  to  rise  with  renovated 
s^endour  at  Delhi.  A  spark  of  the  genius  of  Timur  yet  remained 
fo  dniii«tte  to  glory  another  great  brandi  of  his  posterity,  and,  in  the 
ranote  re^ons  of  that  empire,  frtnn  the  ashes  of  the  old,  to  form  a 
new  government  equal  in  renown;  if  not  in  extent,  to  the  form^. 

•ThcTurcomen,  have  been  already  described  as  having  originally  been  natives' of 
Turkestan,  vrho  had  established  themselves  along  the  coafsf  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  They 
by  degrees)  became  very  pevrerful,  g^ve  rise  to  tvn>  monarchies,  that  of  the  Black 
Sheep  and  that  of  the  f^hite  Sheep ^  and  vrere  formidable  both  to  Tiniur's  descendants 
who  reigned  in  Tartary,  and  the  Uzbeks  who  succeeded  them.  This  flassan,  who 
afterwards  usurped  the  province  of  Chorasan,  was  the  sixth  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
fmte  Sheep'.    %\Mt]\  ifttt  thfc  symboh  painted  on  their  ensigns. 
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SULTAN  AHMED;  SEVENTH  SUCCESSOR  OF  TIMUR. 

Ahmed,  the  eldest  of  eleven  sons  left  by  Abusaid,  mounted 
without  opposition,  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  house  of  Timur ; 
but  wanting  the  vigour  and  military  abilities  of  his  father,  the 
extensive  acquisitions  made  by  his  arms  were  soon  lost,  and  the 
successive  incursions  of  his  powerful  neighbours,  in  a  short  time 
reduced  his  dominions  to  the  most  contracted  circle.  In  a  few 
years  the  imperial  domain  comprehended  little  more  than  the  country 
of  Mawhranhar,  or  Great  Bokhara ;  and  after  a  reign,  distinguished 
by  no  brilliant  event  on  record,  this  inglorious  monarch  died  at 
Samarcand  in  A.  H.  899,  or  A.  D.  14939  and  the  twenty-^fifth  of 
his  reign. 


SULTAN  BABER;  THE  EIGHTH  AND  LAST  SUCCESSOR 
OF  TIMUR  ON  THE  THRONE  OF  TARTARY,  AND  THE 
PROPER  FOUNDER  OF  THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE  IN  ikoiA. 

Baber,  son  of  Omar,  (fourth  son  of  Abusaid,  grandson  of  Miran 
Shah,  third  son  of  Timur),  from  the  sovereignty  of  Andekan,  a 
province  of  Tartary,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  Ahmed  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  nation  that  had 
been  so  highly  instrumental  to  the  greatness  of  Abusaid,  proved 
fatal  to  the  authority  of  his  grandson.  Dispersed  in  vast  numbers 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  Tartary ;  eyewitnesses  of  the  feeble 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  relaxed  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops  destined  to  defend  it;  no  wonder  that  the  ra- 
pacious and  military  race  of  Uzbecks,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 
a  country  which  their  valour  had  contributed  to  conquer  for  another. 
Invited  probably  by  his  subjects  settled  in  that  kingdom^  and 
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flushed  with  factories  already  obtained  in  the  surrounding  region, 
Shah  Bakht,  Khan  of  the  Uzbeck  tribes,  with  a  mighty  army  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Sultan  Baber's  reign  invaded  Great  Bokhara.  The 
unfortunate  Sultan,  in  the  present  debilitated  state  of  the  monarchy, 
unable  to  make  head  against  such  numerous  and  disciphned  forces, 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  to  which  he 
never  returned.  Indeed  no  descendant  of  Timur,  after  this  period 
reigned  in  Samarcand,  for  Shah  Bakht,  still  wider  extending  his 
conquests,  retook  Chorasan  from  the  usurper  Hassan,  whose  family 
he  extirpated,  and,  adding  to  his  new  possessions  Karazm  and 
many  neighbouring  principalities,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  monarchy 
whose  posterity  still  retain  the  supreme  dominion,  while  the  whole 
of  that  country  has  since  gradually  assumed  the  name  of  the 
conquerors^  and  is  now  called  Uzbeck  Tartary. 

Baber,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  wanted  neither  spirit  nor  perse- 
verance in  any  cause  he  undertook;  but  he  soon  saw  that  the 
empire  he  had  lately  governed,  from  the  weakness  of  his  predeces- 
sor, was  irretrievably  ruined.  Instead  therefore  of  engaging  in 
ineffectual  contests  for  a  throne,  now  irrecoverably  lost,  he  determined 
with  equal  wisdom  and  boldness,  to  plant  his  standard  on  a  soil 
where  no  laurels  had  been  lately  reaped,  and  immortalize  himself 
by  becoming  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  He  turned  his  eye 
eastward,  and  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  transport  beheld  the  glory  of 
India's  future  sovereigns  that  were  to  descend  from  his  loins. 
Resolved  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  with  a  mind  inflamed 
with  these  sanguine  hopes,  the  royal  exile  retired  to  Gazna,  that 
baleful  source  of  the  evils  of  Hindostan,  there  to  plan  the  scheme 
of^is  future  conquests,  and  the  renovation  of  the  fallen  splendour 
of  his  family. 

During  the  last  inactive  rdgn  the  provinces  of  Hindostan  had 
almost  entirely  shaken  ofi^  the  Tartar  yoke,  which  was  equally 
odious  to  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  and  the  native  princes.    The 
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Afghans  had  taken  possession  of  the  city  and  kingdom  pf  Delhi, 
for  by  that  name  was  the  surrounding  district  then  called ;  the  great 
rajahs  had  rendered  themselves  for  the  most  part  independant  of  »U 
foreign  authority ;  and  thus  a  new  and  wide  field  lay  open  to  the 
asj»ring  genius  of  Sultan  Baben    The  plan  be  had  thus  boldly 
formed,  he  prepared  with  vigour  and  celerity  to  execute-    With  an 
army,  small  in  number,  but  terrible  in  battle,  and  warmly  attached  to 
their  leader,  he  set  out  at  length  on  this  hazardous  expedition ;  but 
so  rooted  an  abhorrence  of  the  Tartar  government  had  taken  place  in 
the  countries  he  meant  again  to  subjugate,  so  united  and  general  waa 
the  opposition  made  to  his  arms  both  by  Afghans  and  Indians,  that 
for  several  campaigns  he  made  but  slow  progress,  was  often  repuls^ 
and  sometimes  totally  defeated ;  nor,  till  he  gained  a  fixaal  and  ^d- 
sive  victory  over  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  in  his  fifth  invasion,  could 
he  at  all  be  said  to  have  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  India.  This 
engagement  took  place  on  the  i3t  of  May  1526,  and  gives  us  the 
highest  idea  both  of  the  military  talents  of  Baber,  and  the  ob&tinate 
intrepidity  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  since,  with  hardly 
isoop  efieaive  men,  he  put  to  Right  an  army  of  ioo,oco  Afghans, 
supported  by  an  immense  body  of  elephants,  trained  to  war.  We 
are  more  astonished  at  such  success,  with  such  disparity  of  numbers, 
beciiuse  it  was  not,  we  are  told,  with  the  enervate  Indian,  but  the 
hardy  Afghan  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.   It  mua]t  however,  be 
supposed  that,  from  their  frequent  and  prolonged  incursions  into 
tl>e  Indian  territories,  his  veteran  bands  had  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
p^ection  in  the  science  of  war  unequalled  in  those  days,  and  were 
absolutely  unconquerable  but  by  troops  of  the  same  jexcellcffc^^ 
animated  by  9  general  of  the  same  experience.  ^ 

Thus  a  remote  though  lineal  descendant  of  Timur,  a  fugitive  from 
his  own.  country,  ascends  in  person  the  throne  of  Delhi,  near  130 
years  af(er  the  acquisition  of  it  by  that  great  conqueror;  and  thus 
that  portion  of  his  dominion,  which,  in  his  meridian  of  glory,  wa» 
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but  a  bright  appendage  to  his  other  more  valued  conquests,  now 
becomes  the  sole  seat  of  his  remaining  empire,  and  the  last  refuge 
of  his  exiled  race. 

Had  the  Institutes  by  which  Timur  governed,  been  adhered  to 
by  his  descendants  inTartary;  had  that  rigid  discipline,  established 
through  his  vast  army ,  been  regularly  and  scrupulously  maintained; 
had  they  inherited  with  its  throne  the  personal  activity,  the  intuitive 
wisdom,  the  enlarged  policy  of  its  great  legislator,  it  was  an  empire 
from  its  very  principles  well  calculated,  as  it  was  certainly  inteided 
by  him,  to  continue  for  many  centuries  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
the  world. 

Timur  possessed  a  mind  at  once  daring  and  prudent  Of  a 
temper  ardent,  resolute,  and  ambitious  in  the  highest  degree,  his 
native  fire  was  moderated  by  long  habits  of  rdiection,  his  resolution 
never  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  desperate  precipitancy,  and  his  am- 
bition he  so  far  kept  within  bounds,  that  it  seldom  exceeded  his 
ability  to  accomplish  its  aims.  Of  the  immense  treasures  he  pos- 
sessed he  was  liberal,  but  not  prodigal ;  kept  his  chief  officers  and 
great  omrahs  in  strict  subordination  to  his  authority,  ands  eldom 
trusted  to  others  for  the  execution  of  any  grand,  or  hazardouis  project. 
Those,  among  his  descendants,  who  trod  in  his  steps,  and  made  his 
illustrious  life  their  example,  arrived  at  a  point  of  eminence  in  fame 
and  power,  that  nearly  bordered  on  his  own.  Such  was  the  im- 
mortal Shahrock ;  such  was  the  invincible  Abusaid.  The  rest  were 
in  general  fierce  without  fortitude,  profuse  without  generosity,  and 
instigated  by  a  wild  ambition  that  spumed  every  bound  of  reason 
and  justice;  seldom  appearing  at  the  head  of  their  own  armies,  and 
then  ruining  the  best  concerted  measures  by  precipitate  ardour,  or 
vindictive  violence.  All  discipline  in  military  life  became  neglected; 
and  all  regularity  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  civil  con- 
cerns was  at  an  end.  The  disposal  of  the  most  important  offices 
was  left  to  the  fluctuating  caprice  of  slaves  and  sycophants ;  the 
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great  omrahs  in  the  distant  provinces  grew  by  degrees  independent 
of  their  sovereign ;  while  those  nearer  home  enriched  themselves  by 
the  plunder  of  the  empire,  and  rioted  in  luxuries  purchased  by  the 
oppression  of  laborious  industry.  The  final  ruin  of  that  empire  was 
the  consequence;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  a  second, 
established  by  his  posterity,  they  will  derive  wisdom  from  past 
experience,  and  act  more  conformably  to  the  life  and  maxims  of 
their  vaunted  progenitor. 

After  the  preceding  very  considerable,  but  not,  I  trust,  irrelevant 
nor  unentertaining  digression,  let  us  return  to  the  consideratbn  of 
what  Ferishta  has  collected  on  the  subject  of  the  domestic  history  of 
Hindostan  during  this  dark  period,  from  the  irruption  of  Timur  till . 
the  final  establishment  of  Baber  on  the  throne  of  Hindostan.  With 
respect  to  the  irruption  itself,  as  the  work  of  Ali  of  Yezd,  or 
Sherefeddin,  must  have  been  his  principal  guide  in  the  narration, 
equally  as  it  has  been  mine,  there  cannot  be  expected,  and  there 
will  not  be  found,  any  material  deviation  in  the  great  line  of  his- 
torical fact.  An  attempt,  indeed,  is  made,  on  traditional  authority 
to  exculpate  Timur  from  the  charge  of  the  guilt  of  the  massacre 
of  Delhi  ;*  but  it  is  weak  and  futile.  Idolaters  and  thdr  property 
were  attacked  with  religious  and  political  fury,  the  least  resistance 
in  the  Tartar  and  Arab  creed  of  faith,  justified  unlimited  mas- 
sacre. The  following  is  the  substance  of  that  writer's  account  of  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  of  the  Delhian  insurgents. 

The  consternation  of  Mahmud  and  his  minister  Eckbal,  after  the 
battle  of  the  third  of  January,  1399,  was  so  great,  that,  not  trusting  to 
the  fortified  walls,  they  both  deserted,  in  the  night,  the  capital ;  the 
former  flying  to  Guzzurat,  the  latter  taking  the  route  of  Berren. 
Timur,  having  intelligence  of  their  flight,  detached  parties  after 
them,  one  of  which  coming  up  with  Mahmud,  killed  a  great 
number  of  his  retinue,  and  took  his  two  infant  sons  prisoners. 

•  Ferishta,  Vol.  II.  p.  9. 
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Timur  received  the  submission  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  city,  who 
crowded  to  his  camp,  and  were  promised  protection  upon  paying 
great  contributions ;  and,  upon  the  Friday  following,  he  ordared  the 
royal  proclamation  and  titles  to  be  read  in  his  own  name  in  all  the 
mosques.  The  next  day  he  placed  guards  at  the  gates,  and  ap- 
pointed the  scriveners  of  the  city,  and  magistrates,  to  r^ulate  the 
contribution  according  to  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants. 
Information  was,  in  the  mean  time,  lodged,  that  several  omrahs  and 
rich  men  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their  de- 
pendents, and  refused  to  pay  down  their  share  of  the  ransom. 
This  obliged  Timur  to  send  troops  into  the  city,  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates.  A  general  confusion,  uproar,  and 
spoliation  immediately  ensued,  which  could  not  be  restrained  by 
the  Mogul  officers,  who  at  the  same  time,  dared  not  acquaint  the 
king  that  their  authority  was  contemned  by  the  troops. 

Timur,  according  to  his  custom  after  success,  was  then  busy  in 
his  camp,  in  celebrating  a  grand  festival,  on  account  of  his  victory, 
so  that  it  was  five  days  before  he  received  any  intelligence  of  these 
proceedings.  The  first  notice  he  had  of  them^  was  by  the  flames 
of  the  city;  for  the  Hindoos  seeing  their  wives  and  daughters 
violated,  their  wealth  seized  by  tl^  hand  of  rapine^  and  themselves 
insulted,  beat,  and  abused,  at  length,  with  one  consent,  shut  the 
city  gates,  set  fire  to  tlieir  houses,  murthered  their  wives  and 
children,  and  ran  out  like  mad-men  against  their  enemies. 

But  very  littiie  eflPect  had  the  despair  of  the  unfortunate  upon  the 
Moguls,  who  were  collected  from  every  quarter,  and  began  a  general 
massacre.  Some  streets  were  rendered  impassable,  by  the  heaps  of 
dead :  and,  in  the  mean  time  the  gates  being  forced,  the  whole 
Mogul  army  were  admitted.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  horror, 
much  easier  to  be  imagined  than  described.  The  desperate  courage 
of  the  unfortunate  Delhians  was  at  length  quenched  in  their  own 
blood.  They  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  submitted  themselves 
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like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  They  permitted  one  man  to  drive  a 
hundred  of  them  prisoners  before  him ;  so  that  we  may  plainly 
perceive,  that  cowardice  is  the  mother  of  despair.  In  the  dty,  the 
Hindoos  were,  at  least,  ten  to  one,  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
and  had  they  possessed  souls,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Moguls,  who  were  scattered  about  in  every  street,  house,  and 
comer,  laden  with  plunder,  to  have  resisted  the  dreadful  assault. 
But  though  the  Indians  had  the  savage  resolution  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  wives  and  children,  we  find  them  still 
the  slaves  of  fear,  and  shrinking  at  the  approach  of  that  death, 
which  they  could  so  readily  execute  upon  others. 

This  massacre  is,  in  the  History  of  Nizam,  otherwise  related. 
The  collectors  of  the  ransom,  says  he,  upon  the  part  of  Timur, 
having  used  great  violence,  by  torture  and  other  means,  to  extort 
moQey,  the  citizens  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  son^  of  the  Moguls. 
This  circumstance  being  reported  to  the  Mogul  king,  he  ordered  a 
general  pillage,  and,  upon  resistance,  a  massacre  to  commence. 
This  accoimt  carries  greater  appearance  of  truth  along  with  it, 
both  from  Timur's  general  character  of  cruelty,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  his  being  five  days  close  to  the  city  without  having  intel- 
ligence of  what  passed  within  the  walls.  But  the  imperial  race  of 
Timur  take,  to  this  day,  great  pains  to  invalidate  this  opinion,  nor 
do  th^  want  arguments  on  their  side.  The  principal  one  is  this ; 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  general  plunder,  the  king  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  ransom,  which  must  have  been  exceedingly 
great,  kistead  of  whidi  he  only  received  the  dephants  and  regalia. 
Neither  have  we  any  account  of  his  taking  any  part  of  the  plunder 
from  his  army  afterwards,  though  it  must  have  been  v^ 
immense  * 

The  city  of  Delhi  remained  in  anardiy  for  the  space  of  two  months 
after  the  departure  of  Timur,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 

*  Ferishra,  Vol.  II.  p.  9. 
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pretended  emperor  Nuserit,*  with  only  two  thousand  horse,  from 
Merat.  Two  chiefs.  Shah  and  Almass,  with  their  troops  and  ten 
elephants,  joined  him  soon  after  from  the  same  place ;  Nuserit  sent 
immediately  Shab,  with  his  troops,  towards  Birren,  against  Eckbal, 
who  had  there  taken  up  his  residence.  But  Shab  was  attacked,  in 
the  night,  upon  his  march,  by  the  zemindars  in  the  interest  of 
Eckbal,  and  slain ;  Eckbal  pursuing  this  advantage,  took  all  the 
baggage  of  Shab's  army. 

This  success  raising  the  reputation  as  well  as  spirits  of  Eckbal, 
he»  in  a  few  days,  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  capital,  which  he  did  with  success ;  for  Nuserit,  upon  his 
approach,  fled  to  Merat;  and  Eckbal  resumed  the  administration  of 
zSkin  in  the  ruined  city.  The  inhabitants,  who  escaped  the 
massacre  and  had  fled  to  difi^rent  places,  retaining  still  a  natural 
pr^udice  in  £ivour  of  their  old  abode,  began  to  assemble  again,  and 
the  place  in  a  short  time,  put  on  the  appearance  of  populousnes^, 
especially  the  quarts  called  the  New  City.f 

Ferishta  agrees  with  Sherefeddin  in  the  circumstance  of  Timur's 
having  appointed  Chizer  Khan,  a  kind  of  tributary  sovereign  of 
Multan,  Lahore,  and  Debalpour,  but  we  learn  from  the  foaner 
author,  that,  on  his  return  to  Samarcand,  and  during  his  subsequent 
campa^ns  in  the  distant  oonfines  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  whole  east 
and  ;5outh  of  India  was  ccmvulsed  with  the  eflbrts  of  rival  competitors 
to  obtain  Uiat  throneon  which  the  weak  Mahmud,  though  stiU  in  exist- 
ence, a  miserable  phantom  of  imperial  grandeur,  was  not  able  firmly 
to  maintain  his  seat  These  competitor  sin  their  respective  districts 
assumed  the  title  and  exercised  the  authority  of  kings;  but  two 
pre-eminently  so,  the  one  styling  himself  the  King  of  the  East, 
Cleaning  the  vast  provinces  stretching  on  e^ch  side  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  the  other,  the  King  op  the  West,  who  mfped  ki  GuzzAtnt; 

*  Concerning  this  person,  see  what  is  said  Vol.  I.  p^  505  of  this  Histonr. 
t  Ferishta,  Vol.  II.  p.  9. 
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and  these  arrogated  titles  continued  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  long  period 
by  thdr  posterity.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Ferishta,  that  Eckbal 
possessed  Delhi,  and  the  country  between  the  two  rivers,  for  Sultan 
Mahmud,  which,  with  a  small  district  round  the  dty,  was  all  that 
now  belonged  to  the  capital.  Guzzurat  was  seized  upon  by  Azim ; 
Malva  by  Delawir ;  Cannouge,  Oude,  Kurrah,  and  Gehanpour  by 
Jehan,  commonly  called  the  King  of  the  East ;  Lahore,  Debalpour, 
and  Multan  by  Chizer;  Samana  by  Ghabil ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  remaining  provinces  were  occupied  by  other  great 
omrahs,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Mjihmud  retained 
only  the  nominal  title  of  Emperor,  and  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
his  minister  Eckbal,  who,  during  many  years,  held  his  sovereign  in 
disgraceful  bondage,  disposing  of  him  wheresoever  it  best  suited  his 
convenience  or  inclination,  in  cities  and  in  fortresses ;  and  we  now 
find  him  a  sovereign  in  Canouge,  and  now  an  unpitied  exile  in 
Guzzurat.  Eckbal  at  length  met  in  battle  Chizer,  the  most  for- 
midable of  his  rivals,  and  paid  with  his  life  the  forfeit  of  his  numerous 
perfidies.  Mahmud  once  more,  with  a  feeble  hand,  and  for  a  short 
time,  was  permitted  to  assume  the  sceptre ;  but  was  at  length  be- 
sieged in  Delhi  by  Chizer  himself,  who  finally  asc^ided  a  throne  to 
which  he  was  far  better  intided  by  his  prudence  and  valour.  Mahmud 
died  of  a  fever  in  A.  H.  8i5,  and  in  A.  D.  1413,  after  a  disastrous, 
interrupted,  and  inglorious  reign  of  twenty  years  and  two  months. 
With  him  becariie  extinct  the  dynasty  of  Afghan  princes  descended 
from  Ferose  of  the  tribe  of  Chilligi*. 

*  The  first  50  pages  in  this  chapter  are,  as  I  before  stated,  from  a  Manuscript 
composed  by  me,  long  before  I  had  seen  Ferishta,  from  Sherefeddin,  Arabshah,  and 
the  Authorities  produced  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale.  The  remainder  of  this  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  succeeding  chapter,  are  abridged  from  Ferishta.  The 
Manuscript  will  be  resumed  at  a  future  period. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Dynasty  of  the  Seyds,  or  Race  of  the  Prophet.  Chizer  assumes  the 
supreme  Authority  in  the  Name  of  Timvr — an  able  and  just  Pri?ice, 
but  cannot  restore  the  Empire,  shaken  to  its  Foundation  by  the 
Irruption  of  Timvk,  to  its  former  stability  and  glory.  Mubarick 
II. — In  bis  Reign  two  rival  Kingdoms  are  formed,  that  of  the 
East,  including  the  Provinces  lying  on  and  near  the  Ganges  ;  and 
that  OF  THE  West,  comprehending  Guzzurat,  and  the  Districts 
bordering  on  the  Indus — assassinated  by  his  Vizier,  who  raises  to 
the  Throne^ — Mohammed,  a  Grandson  of  Chizer,  who  proving  an 
indolent,  luxurious  Prince, gives  opportunity  to  Beloli,^«  Afghan 
of  the  Tribe  of  Lodi  to  plan  bis  Downfall  and  the  Subversion  of 
this  Dynasty. — U^  latter  rebels,  and  marches  twenty  thousand 
Horse  to  Delhi,  which  he  besieges  for  some  Months,  but  in  the  end 
is  compelled  to  retire. — After  a  turbulent  reign  of  twelve  Tears, 
Mohammed  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  Son — Alla  II. — a 
pusillanimous,  irresolute  Prince,  during  whose  Reign  all  the  great 
Rajahs  rise  in  Rebellion,  assuming  in  their  respective  Provimes  the 
title  of  Kings. — The  more  daring  Beloli  again  marches  to  Delhi, 
takes  it,  and  mounting  the  Throne,  puts  a  Period  to  the  Power  of  the 
Seyds. — The  Dynasty  of  Lodi. — Beloli — a  warlike  and  vi- 
gorous Prince,  who  vindicates  the  invaded  Rights  of  the  Kings  of 
Delhi,  and  establishes  the  Empire  in  its  ancient  splendour. — After 
along  and  glorious  Reign,  be  is  succeeded  by  bis  Son — Secunder  L 
who,  in  valour  and  in  wisdom,  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Father. — 
He  removes  the  Court  to  Agra,  which  he  makes  his  Capital — 
succeeded  by  his  Son — ^Ibrahim — arrogant  and  revengeful,  be 
disgusts  the  great  Omrabs,  who  join  in  a  general  Rebellion  against 
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binij  and  invite  Sultan  Baber,  the  Moguls  from  Cabul  to  invade 
Hindostan. — Baber  obeys  the  Summons,  and  in  the  decisive  Battle 
of  Panniput,  deprives  bim  of  bis  Life  and  Kingdom,  and  with  bim 
terminates  tbe  Afghan  Dynasty  of  Lodi. 

CHIZER. 

We  are  told  of  Chizer  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Prophet, 
and  consequently  what  the  Mohammedans  call  a  Seyd.  Chizer, 
therefore,  and  his  three  successors  are  distinguished  as  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seyds,  His  father,  Soliman,  being  a  person  of  some 
distinction,  became  the  adopted  son  of  Dowlat,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Multan  in  the  reign  of  Ferose.  Dowlat  was,  upon  his 
death,  succeeded  in  his  government  by  his  own  son  Malleck; 
and  he  soon  dying,  Soliman  was  appointed  to  that  viceroyship, 
which  descended  to  Chizer  from  his  father.  Chizer  being  defeated, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  by  Sarenk,  the  brother  of  Mellou 
Khan,  and  driven  from  his  country,  waited  upon  Timur,  after  the 
conquest  of  Delhi,  and,  having  gained  his  favour,  was  by  him 
reinstated  in  his  former  government,  with  the  addition  of  all  the 
countries  watered  by  the  five  rivers,  commonly  called  Panjab  and 
Dibalpour.  This  great  accession  of  strength  soon  paved  his  way  to 
the  empire. 

Chizer,  upon  his  accession,  distributed  favors,  governments,  and 
dignities  among  the  great  omrahs,  but  would  not  assume  t|jp 
imperial  titles  to  himself,  declaring  that  he  held  the  empire  for 
Timur:  and  ordered  the  coin  to  be  struck  in  his  name.  The 
Chutba,  or  form  of  public  prayer,  during  the  life  of  Timur,  was 
read  in  that  conqueror's  name  in  the  mosques ;  and  after  the  decease 
of  Timur  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Sharock  his  son,  the  name  of 
Chizer  being  mentioned  after  him.  He  even  sometimes  sent  a 
tribute  to  Samarcand.    This  was  sound  policy  in  Chizer,  as  he 
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could  gpv€ri>  b»  fellow  omrahs,  with  less  envy,  in  the  name  of  the 
Tartar  prince,  than  if  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  king  himself^  to 
which  he  had  no  claim  but  what  his  sword  gave  him. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  imperial  authority  assumed 
by  ChizOT,  was  by  any  means  established  on  that  perman^it  foun- 
dation on  which  it  rested  in  the  time  of  the  great  Ferose,  and  other 
soverdgns  of  the  preceding  dynasty.  Though  the  most  splendid 
success^  on  many  occasions,  crowned  his  arms  in  his  numerous  con- 
flicts with  the  rival  omrahs ;  yet  as  the  hydra  was  many-^headed, 
the  flame  of  insurrection  was  no  sooner  quenched  in  one  province 
than  it  broke  out  with  rekindled  fury , in  another.  At  the  same  time, 
though  vigour  and  ability  marked  his  councils  and  domestic  govern- 
ment, yet  the  country,  shaken  to  its  profoundest  centre  by  the 
irruption  of  Timur,  continued  in  a  very  distracted  state,  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  Some  of  the  more  striking  and  prominent; 
events  that  occurred  in  it  shall  be  now  taken  notice  of. 

On  his  ascending  die  throne,  he  appointed  MaUeck  Joppa  his 
vizier,  and  sent  him,  in  the  first  year  of  his  government,  with  an 
army  towards  Kittar,  which  he  subdued,  and  drove  Rai  Narsingh 
to  the  mountains ;  but  upon  paying  a  tribute,  the  latter  was  again 
put  in  possession  of  his  country.  Mohabut,  subah  of  Badoon,  at 
the  same  time  came  to  meet  Malleck,  and  promised  allegiance ;  and 
from  thence  the  vizier  marched  towards  Koer,  Kumbul,  and  Chide- 
war,  and  levied  the  revenues  which  were  due  for  some  years  before. 
After  recovering  Jellasar  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Rajaputs  of 
Chundwar,  he  marched  to  Atava,  which  he  brought  under  subjec- 
ti(Mi,  by  changing  the  administration;  and  after  these  ca^ploits 
returned  to  Delhi. 

Soon  after,  a  tribe  of  Turks,  who  were  of  the  adherents  of  Byram, 
assassinating  Malleck,  the  governor  of  Sirhind  took  possession  of 
that  country.  Chizer  sent  Zirick,  with  a  powerful  army,  against 
them ;  and,  upon  his  approach,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Suttuluz,  and 
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retreated  to  the  hills.  Zirick  pursued  them  thither ;  but  these  moun- 
tains being  a  continuation  of  those  of  Naugracut,  which  were  th^i 
possessed  by  powerful  zemindars  who  assisted  the  Turks,  he  could 
effect  nothing  material  against  them;  and,  in  the  end,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat. 

Intelligence  was,  in  the  year,  A.H.  819,  received  at  Delhi,  that 
Ahmud,  who  stiled  himself  King  of  Guzzurat,  had  advanced  to 
Nagore.  Chizer  mustering  all  his  forces,  marched  against  him,  but 
Ahmud  declining  battle,  turned  off  towards  Malva.  When  Chizer 
Khan  had  reached  Hanir,  Elias,  governor  of  that  beautiful  city, 
which  had  been  built  by  sultan  Alia,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  was 
honourably  received.  Chizer  proceeded  thence  to  Gualior,  where 
he  levied  the  tribute  upon  the  rajah,  and  then  continued  his  march 
to  Biana,  receiving  tribute  also  from  its  governor  Kerim.  After 
these  transactions  he  returned  to  Delhi. 

In  the  year  8so,  T^n,  chief  of  those  Turks  who  had  assassinated 
Malleck,  lay  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  before  Sirhind.  Zirick, 
governor  of  Sammana,  was  immediately  dispatched  by  Chizer,  with 
a  strong  force,  against  the  Turk  who  besieged  Sirhind,  and  he  was 
once  more  driven  back  to  his  hills,  and  a  seasonable  relief  was  ac« 
complished  for  the  empire.  Zirick,  having  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  reached  the  village  of  Pael,  TSn  consented  to  pay  tribute, 
and  gave  him  his  son  as  a  hostage,  expelling  the  murderers  of 
Malleck.  Upon  this  pacification  he  was  left  in  possession  of  Jallen- 
der,  and  Zirick  returned  to  Sammana,  sending  the  hostage,  and 
contributions  which  he  had  raised,  to  the  royal  presence. 

The  emperor,  in  the  year  821,  sent  his  minister  against  Raja 
Narsingh.  The  vizier,  without  ending  the  war,  plundered  and  laid 
waste  the  province  of  Kittar,  and  returned  to  Budaoon.  Crossing 
then  the  river,  he  came  to  Atava,  where  he  raised  contributions,  and 
thence  returned  to  Delhi.  Chizer  went  in  person  against  the  rebels 
of  Kittar,  and,  upon  his  march,  chastised  the  banditti  of  Schole. 
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He  crossed  the  Rahib,  laid  waste  the  country  of  Simbol,  and  Kittar, 
and,  without  coming  to  battle,  returned  to  his  capital. 

He  continued  at  Delhi  a  few  days,  and  then  moved  towards 
Budaoon,  crossing  the  Gangeis  at  Pattali.  Mahabut  being  alarmed 
at  his  approach,  shut  himself  up  in  Budaoon,  where  the  king  be- 
sieged him  for  six  months.  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  Cawam, 
Achtiar  Lodi,  and  all  the  old  friends  of  the  emperor  Mahmud, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Chizer.  The  sultan  disco- 
vering the  plot,  decamped  from  before  Budaoon,  and  returned 
towards  Delhi.  On  his  way,  he  prepared  a  sumptuous  enttrtain- 
ment,  to  which  all  the  conspirators  were  invited,  and  the  guards 
setting  suddenly  upon  them,  they  were,  to  a  man,  assassinated. 

After  the  sultan  returned  to  Delhi,  he  was  informed,  that  an 
impostor  had  appeared  at  Matchewarrah,  under  the  nameof  Saring 
(Sarenk  in  Sherefeddin,)  and  had,  by  that  means,  collected  a 
great  body  of  people  together.  The  king  wdered  Malleck  Lodi, 
who,  with  the  title  of  Islam  Khan,  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of 
Sirhind,  to  march  against  him.  The  impostor  was  defeated,  driven 
to  the  hills,  and  pursued  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  governor  of 
Jallender,  the  governor  of  Sammana,  and  the  governor  of  the  country 
between  the  rivers.  The  impostor's  army  on  this  dieserted  him,  each 
man  skulking  away  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  to  his  private 
residence.  The  imperial  forces  having  no  further  service  to  perform, 
also  separated,  and  returned  to  their  respective  stations.  But,  in  the 
year  following,  Saring,  the  impostor,  issued  again  from  his  hills,  and 
having  made  an  alliance  with  the  governor  of  Jallender,  they  invested 
the  fort  of  Sirhind,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near.  The  king 
sent  a  great  army  against  them,  who,  giving  them  a  total  defeat, 
drove  them  out  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  834,  Chizer  marched  towards  Mewat,  taking  and 
destroying  the  fort  of  Kotillah.  The  vizier  dying  at  that  time,  the 
vjzarit  was  conferred  upon  his  son.    The  sultan  turned  thence 
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towards  Gualior,  where  he  raised  contributions,  and  then  hastened 
to  Attava,  levying  tribute  on  the  son  of  Rai  Sibber,  who  then  pos- 
sessed that  country.  Death,  the  greater  conqueror,  however,  put  a 
stop  to  his  triumphs ;  for  falling  sick  during  his  progress,  he  returned 
to  Delhi,  where  he  expired,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  few 
months.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  people,  Chizer,  being, 
on  the  whole,  esteemed  a  just,  generous,  and  benevolent  prince. 

Sharodk,  the  son  of  Timur,  sat  on  the  Mogul  throne,  during  this 
reign,  and  ruled  the  vast  empire  conquered  by  his  father,  with  great 
abilitjn  justice,  and  moderation. 

MUBARICK  II. 

Mubarick,  his  eldest  son,  by  his  father's  appointment,  ascended 
the  vacant  throne.  The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  greatly  dis- 
tuiiied  by  the  attempts  of  Jesserit,  an  ambitious  prince  of  the  savs^e 
mountaineers  called  Gidcers,  to  seize  upon  Delhi  and  its  imperial 
throne;  but  those  attempts  were  defeated,  and  himself  driven  back 
with  disgrace  to  the  hilly  recesses  whence  he  issued.  The  obstinate 
rebellion  of  the  people  of  Mewat,  a  race  of  banditti  inhabiting  a 
woody  mountainous  tract  of  great  extent  that  stretches  south-west 
of  Delhi,  gave  him  considerably  more  trouble;  but  they  also  were 
eventually  subdued,  and  their  country  totally  ravaged.  In  this 
reign  too  it  is  recorded  that  a  great  army  of  Moguls,  commanded 
by  Ali,  the  governor  of  Cabul,  for  Sharock,  then  sitting  on  the 
Tartar  throne,  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  Hindostan ;  but  the 
good  fortune  of  Mubarick  ultimately  prevailed.  Ferishta,  in  the 
course  of  this  reign,*  records  a  variety  of  conflicts  in  which  Mubarick 
engaged  with  the  self-created  sovereigns  of  the  distant  provinces, 
particularly  with  Ibrahim,  king  of  the  East,  and  the  great  rajah 
of  Gualior,  the  princes  of  which  stupendous  hill-fort  seem  to  have 
been  always  the  objects  of  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  kings  of 

•  Ferishta,  Vol.  IL  p.  34. 
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Delhi,  tin  it  was  finally  conqu^^  by  Akber ;  but  the  detail  is  little 
more  tlmn  a  repetitiOTi  of  what  has  occurred  in  fbrnner  pages,  and 
is  by  no  means  important  enough  for  the  notice  of  general  history. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  thus  related. 

Jedous  of  the  enormous  power  assumed  by  his  vizier,  Mubarick 
endeavoiH^  to  curb  it,  by  joining  with  him  in  the  vizarit,  a  noble* 
man  named  Kammal;  and  the  latter,  being  esteemed  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  soon  engrossed  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  and 
the  people. 

The  vizier  enraged  at  this  slight,  formed  a  project  to  dethrone  his 
master.  Having  gained  over  Sidarin  and  Sidpal,  two  great  Hindoo 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Kettra,  and  other  distinguished  omrahs,  they 
watched  an  opportunity  to  assassinate  the  king.  About  this  time, 
Mubarick  had  ordered  a  dty  to  be  founded  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  calling  it  the  city  of  Mubarick,  and  made  an  excursion 
towards  Tibberhind,  with  intent  to  take  the  diversion  of  hunting. 
Having,  on  the  way,  received  advices  that  Tibberhind  was  taken, 
he  returned  to  the  new  city.  He  there  received  intelligence  that 
war  vms  carrying  on  between  Ibrahim,  king  of  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  Hoshung  of  Malavi,  near  Calpie,  intelligence  extremely 
agreeable  to  hira,  as  he  sought  ah  opportunity  to  expel  Ibrahim 
from  his  dominions.  He  therefore  gave  orders  to  muster  his  army, 
and  pitching  his  teht  without  the  city,  spent  a  few  days  in  regu- 
lating and  collecting  his  forces,  during  which  time  he  continued  to 
vmt  the  new  works  without  fear  of  danger,  having  never  given 
offence  to  his  nobility,  except  in  changing  or  expelling  them  frbm 
thdr  governments  when,  they  misbehaved. 

Upon  the  ninth  of  the  month  of  Rijib,  in  the  year  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  according  to  his  custom,  he  went  to  worship  at  at 
mosque  which  he  had  recently  constructed  in  the  new  city,  with 
only  a  few  attendants.  The  conspirators  clothed  in  armour,  rushed 
in  with  drawn  swords  upon  him,  and  basely  assassinated  hirti.  The 
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vizier  haying  previously  settled*  matters  with  Mph^upmed,  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  the  emperor  Chizer,  immediately  raised  that  prince 
to  the  throne. 

Thus  perished  Mubarick  II.  after  a  turbulent  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  three  months,  and  sixteen  days.  He  Was  esteemed  a  man  of 
talents,  just  and  benevolent ;  his  memory  was  respected^  and  his 
end  pitied. 

Little  alteration  happened  in  the  north  of  Asia,  during  the  reign 
of  Mubarick.  Sharock  still  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls,  and 
seemed  more  inclined  to  rule  his  dominions  with  justice  and  equity^ 
than  to  extend  their  limits  towards  India. 

MOHAMMED. 

Exalted  to  the  empire  by  a  guilty  and  blood-stained  traitor, 
Mohammed  neither  sate  upon  it  with  safety  nor  with  dignity.  The 
hand  lifted  against  his  grandfather  was  soon  raised  to  exterminate 
himself.  The  king  in  an  insurrection  of  the  indignant  omrahs  being 
besieged  in  his  palace,  and  perceiving  that  his  own  affairs  would  be 
ruined,  if  he  should  adhere  to  the  vizier,  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
matters  with  the  besiegers,  and,  at  the  s^me  time,  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  escape,  or  cutting  off  the  vizier.  The  vizier 
discovering  this  plot,  designed  to  be  beforehand  with  the  king; 
accordingly,  one  night,  with  the  sons  of  Miran  Sidder,  and  some  oi 
his  own  adherents,  he  broke  into  the  king's  apartment.  But  the 
emperor  having  suspected  him  of  these  murderous  intentions,  had 
privately  a  guard  at  hand,  who,  on  a  signal  given,  burst  in  upon  the 
conspirators.  They  immediately  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but 
the  vizier  was  cut  to  pieces,  as  he  was  rushing  out  at  the  door,  and 
thus  met  the  fate  he  designed  for  his  sovereign,  Mohammed,  afta- 
this  escape,  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  pleasure, 
neglecting  all  the  cares  and  necessary  affairs  of  government.  The 
accounts  of  the  king's  luxurious  indolence  soon  affected  the  state. 
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Dissatisfaction  began  to  appear  first  in  Multan,  where  a  tribe  of 
Patans  rose  in  rebellion.  At  the  same  time,  Beloli  Lodi,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor,  but  at  this  time  the  governor  of  Sirhind,  had, 
without  any  orders,  possessed  himself  of  the  city  and  districts  of 
Lahore  and  Debalpour,  with  all  the  country  quite  to  Panniput. 

The  sultan  receiving  intelligence  of  this  revolt,  sent  his  whole 
army  against  him,  who  droVe  him  back  to  the  hills.  In  the  retreat 
many  chiefs  of  distinction  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  Beloli  re- 
cruited his  army,  and,  when  the  imperial  forces  were  withdrawn,  he 
again  possessed  himself  of  all  the  countries  from  which  they  had 
driven  him.  Mohammed,  the  next  time,  sent  Hissam  Khan,  the 
vizier's  deputy,  against  him,  who  was  defeated,  and  beat  back  to 
Delhi ;  upon  which,  Beloli  wrote  word  to  the  king,  that  if  he  would 
put  Hissam  to  death,  who,  by  his  intrigues,  had  been  the  occasion 
of  this  rebellion,  he  would  lay  down  his  arms. 

The  king  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  this  arrogant  proposal^ 
and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  the  death  of  Hissam.  He  also 
deprived  Cummal  of  the  vizarit,  and  conferred  it  upon  Hamid, 
appointing  another  person  deputy,  with  the  title  of  Hissam  Khan. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  observing  this  pusillanimous  and 
impolitic  behaviour  of  the  king,  predicted  his  destruction,  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  their  own  independenqy ;  ^vhile  the  subjects 
and  zemindars,  foresedng  the  convulsions  that  must  happen  in  the 
state,  withheld  their  rents,  in  hopes  that  they  might  be  passed  over, 
in  the  general  confusion. 

It»ahim,  sovereign  of  the  esistern  provinces,  possessed  himself  of 
several  districts,  adjoining  to  his  dominions ;  while  Mahmud  Chil- 
ligi  king  of  Malva,  made  an  attempt  on  the  capital;  and  advanced 
within  two  cosses  of  the  city.  Mohammed,  struck  with  terror  in 
this  urgent  situation  of  afiairs,  imprudently  sent  an  embassy  to 
Beloli,  to  request  his  assistance.  Beloli  accordingly,  with  twenty 
thousand  Persian  horse,  came  to  Delhi;  Mohammed,  though  his 
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army  was  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  was  afraid  to 
take  the  field  himself,  but  committed  the  charge  of  the  whole  to  his 
omrahs^  and  reposed  himself  in  the  haram.  The  omrahs,  according 
to  orders,  advanced  with  the  army  against  the  enemy,  BelfAi  leading 
the  van. 

When  Mahmud  Chilligi  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  king 
of  Delhi  was  not  present,  he  thought  this  circumstance  was  in- 
tended as  an  affront  to  him ;  and,  to  be  on  a  footing  with  Moham- 
med, he  committed  the  charge  of  his  army  to  his  sons  Yeaz  ul  Di«i 
and  Kuddir  Khan.  The  two  armies  having  engaged,  the  troops  of 
Delhi  gave  way,  and  left  Beloli  alone  to  dispute  the  field,  which  he 
maintained  with  invincible  resolution,  till  the  fugitives,  ashamed  of 
their  behaviour,  returned  to  the  action.  Night,  however,  coming 
on,  the  victory  was  left  undecided.  Mahmud  Chilligi  bdng  greatly 
frightened  by  a  dream  that  night,  and  having  heard,  in  the  m(»ming, 
that  Ahmed,  king  of  Guzzurat,  was  advanced  as  far  as  Mundo^  he 
was  more  and  more  intimidated,  and  began  to  be  desirous  of  making 
peace :  but  shame  prevented  him  Irom  expressing  his  wishes.  At 
the  same  time,  Mohammed,  with  less  reason,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  gave  himself  up  to  base  fear,  and  sent 
ambassadors  with  presents  to  his  rival  to  solicit  peace. 

Mahmud  Chilligi  was  Qverjoyed  at  these  proposals,  which  saved 
the  appearance  of  his  reputation,  and  immediately  accepting  them, 
marched  from  the  field.  Beloli,  who  now  b^an  justly  to  despise 
them  both,  and  to  aspire  to  the  empire,  marched  out  of  the  city 
with  his  own  troops,  and  pursuing  Mahmud  Chilligi,  attacked  him 
upon  his  march,  defeated  him,  and  took  all  his  baggage.  The  weak 
sultan,  who  did  not  hitherto  see  through  his  palpable  intentions, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Khan  Khanan,  or  first  of  the  nobles,  and 
adopted  him  for  his  son. 

In  the  year  845,  the  emperor  marched  to  Sammana,  giving  the 
governments  of  Lahore  and  Debalpour  to  Beloli,  and  ordering  him 
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to  expel  Jisserit.  He  himself  returned  to  his  capital.  Beloli,  by  this 
means,  became  extremely  powerful,  and  recruited  a  great  army  of 
Afghans ;  but,  instead  of  fighting  Jisserit,  he  brought  him  over  to 
his  party,  and  began  to  seize  upon  several  districts,  without  any 
orders  from  the  king*  At  length,  without  any  apparent  reason,  but 
his  ambition,  he  drew  his  army  against  Delhi,  which  he  besieged 
for  some  months,  but,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
enterprize. 

The  king's  power  was  greatly  weakened,  and  began  to  decay 
very  rapidly.  The  zemindars  of  Biana  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  Mahmud  Chilligi.  In  the  mean  time,  Mohammed 
fell  sick  and  died,  A.  H.  850,  or  A.  D.  1446 ;  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  weak,  dissolute,  and  unwarhke  prince.  He  reigned 
twelve  years  and  some  months,  and  his  son  Alia  succeeded  him  in 
the  empire. 

Sharock,  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  dying  this  year,  the  conquest! 
of  Timur  were  divided  among  his  grand-children,  the  sons  of  the 
prince  Basankar.  The  eldest  son  of  Sharock,  the  famous  Ulug  Beg, 
enjoyed  the  imperial  titles,  but  his  power  was  almost  confined  to 
the  western  Tartary,  or  Transoxania. 

ALLA  II. 

Alia,  the  son  of  Mohammed,  mounting  the  throne  upon  the 
demise  of  his  father,  all  the  omrahs,  except  Beloli  Lodi,  who  secretly 
aspired  to  the  empire,  came  and  swore  allegiance  to  him.  This 
contempt  of  Beloli,  the  new  sultan  was  in  no  condition  to  chastise ; 
but  having  collected  an  army,  in  the  beginning  of  A.  H.  850,  or 
A.  D.  1447,  he  marched  to  recover  Biana.  While  he  was  upon  the 
way,  there  was  a  rumour  propagated,  that  the  king  of  the  East  was 
advancing  towards  Delhi,  which  immediately  brought  back  the 
^  emperor  to  his  capital;  though  he  was  warned  by  Hissam,  the 
vizier,  how  ridiculous  it  would  appear  in  a  king  to  be  guided  by  a 
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mCTe  vague  report.    This  reprimand  brought  upon  the  vizier  Alla's 
displeasure. 

This  fatal  step,  however,  proved  ruinous  to  the  sultan's  reputa- 
tion, and  the  meanest  of  the  people  feared  not  to  say  publicly,  that  he 
was  a  weaker  man  in  point  of  intellect,  than  even  his  weak  father. 
He  marched  in  the  following  year  to  Budaoon,  where  he  remained 
some  time,  laying  out  gardens,  building  pleasure-houses,  and  making 
entertainments,  and  then  returned  to  Delhi.  Pretending  that  the  air 
of  Budaoop  agreed  better  with  his  health,  he  expressed  an  inclina- 
tion of  making  that  city  his  residence;  to  divert  him  from  which 
purpose  the  vizier  t}ook  great  pains,  but  only  incurred  his  moie 
severe  displeasure. 

All  Hindostan  was,  at  this  time,  divided  into  separate  states;  for 
in  the  Deccan,  Guzzurat,  Malava,  Jionpoor,  and  Bengal,  there  were 
princes  who  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  kings ;  while  Panjab^ 
Debolpour,  and  JSrhind,  even  to  Panniput,  were  possessed  by  the 
aspiring  Beloli^  Merowli,  and  all  the  country  to  the  Serai  of  Lado,- 
within  fourteen  miles  of  Delhi,  were  in  the  hands  of  Ahmed  of 
Mewat ;  Simbol,  close  to  the  walls  of  this  city,  was  possessed  by 
Delia  Lodi ;  Kole,  by  Isah ;  Rabari,  by  Cuttub  the  Afghan ;  Cum- 
pela  and  Pattiali,  by  the  Indian  prince  Partab;  Biana  was  subject 
to  Daood  Lodi;  so  that  the  city  erf  Delhi,  and  a  few  small  districts, 
remained  only  to  the  king. 

Beloli  made,  about  this  time,  another  attempt  upon  the  city,  bat 
was  not  more  successful  than  he  was  before.  The  king,  relieved 
from  this  danger,  began  to  consult  the  means  of  recovering  part  of 
his  lost  empire,  and  advised  on  this  important  subject  with  Cuttub, 
Isah,  and  Partab.  Those  chiefs,  desirous  to  weaken  him  still  more, 
told  him  that  the  omrahs  were  all  disgusted  with  his  vizier;  that, 
should  he  be  turned  out  of  office,  and  imprisoned,  they  were  ready 
to  pay  him  due  all^iance,  and  made  no  doubt  but  the  al&irs 
of  the  empire  would  put  on  a  more  favourable  aspect.    The  weak 
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Alia  became  the  dupe  of  those  traitors,  and  accordingly  imprisoned 
and  disgraced  his  vizier.  He  immediately  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  removing  his  court  to  Budaoon,  from  which  not  all  the 
remcMistranoes  of  his  best  friends  could  restrain  him ;  though  they 
represented  in  a  strong  light,  how  impolitic  it  would  be,  at  such  a 
juncture,  to  change  his  capital. 

Alia  accordingly,  in  A.  H.  852,  or  A.  D.  1447,  set  out  for  Budaoon, 
leaving  his  vizier  Hissam  in  the  government  of  Delhi,  When  the 
sultan  arrived  at  his  new  capital,  Cuttub  and  Partab  waited  upon 
him,  and  told  him,  that  as  long  as  the  vizier  was  alive,  the  omrahs 
could  not  be  brought  to  trust  themselves  at  court.  The  weak  king 
was  prevailed  upon  to  command  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  the 
vizier's  brother  having  notice  given  him  of  this  bloody  purpose,  found 
means,  with  the  assistance  of  some  his  friends,  to  release  him,  and 
escape  to  Delhi.  He  there  took  immediate  possession  of  all  the 
king's  effects,  and  turned  his  haram  out  of  the  city. 

Alia  put  off  the  time  by  ridiculous  procrastinations,  by  idle  ex- 
cuses of  the  weather,  and  unlucky  times,  till  the  vizier  had  summoned 
Beloli  to  take  upon  him  the  empire.  Beloli  exulting  in  the  oppor- 
tunity, amused  the  sultan,  by  writing  him  word  that  he  was 
coming  to  chastise  the  vizier,  till  he  arrived  and  took  possession  of 
the  city,  taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  sultan  Beloli.  He,  however, 
gave  place  to  the  name  of  Alia,  in  the  Chutba,  so  late  as  the  year 
of  the  Hegira,  854. 

Having  then  given  the  city  in  charge  to  his  son,  Chaja  Baezid, 
he  marched  in  person  to  Debalpour,  and  collected  together  a  great 
army  of  Afghans.  He  wrote  word,  at  the  same  time,  to  Alia,  that, 
opcm  his  account,  he  had  expelled  the  vizier ;  and  he  received  for 
answer,  from  that  weak  prince,  that  as  his  father  had  adopted  BeloU 
as  his  son,  he  would  esteem  him  his  brother ;  he  nunreover  promised 
to  cede  to  him  the  empire,  upon  condition  that  he  would  permit 
him  to  live  quietly  in  the  possessicm  of  Budaoon.    Beloli  threw 
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immediately  the  name  of  Alia  put  of  the  public  prayers,  and  spread 
the  umbrella  of  empire  over  his  own  head.  Alia  remained  at  Budaoon 
till  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  A.  H.  883,  or  A.  D.  1478 ; 
his  reign  in  Delhi  being  seven  years,  and  his  government  of  Budaoon 
near  twenty-eight.  A  weak,  and  sometimes  a  wicked  prince,  while 
he  retained  the  empire ;  in  private  station,  a  peaceable,  if  not  a  vir- 
tuous man. 

Persia,  and  the  western  Tarjtary,  were  in  confusion  during  the 
short  reign  of  Alia,  owing  to  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the 
descendants  of  Timur,  who  had  divided  his  conquests  among  them. 
The  Mogul  empire  ceased,  in  fact,  to  exist,  though  Abusaid,  the 
son  of  Miran  Shah,  and  grandson  of  Timur,  sustained  the  name  of 
it,  in  the  western  Tartary  and  Chorasan, 

BELOLI. 

Beloli  was  an  Afghan,  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  a  race  of  men  who 
forming  themselves  into  a  commercial  sodety,  carried  on  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Persia  and  Hindostan,  In  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Fersoe,  Ibrahim,  the  grandfather  of  Beloli,  being  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  made  his  way  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  raised 
himself  to  the  government  of  Multan.  When  Beloli  was  yet  a 
youth  in  his  uncle's  service,  one  day  he  was  permitted  to  pay  his 
respects  to  a  famous  derveish  of  Sammana,  whose  name  was  Sheidai. 
While  he  sat  in  a  respectful  posture  before  him,  the  derveish  cried 
out,  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  "  Who  will  give  two  thousand 
"  rupees  for  the  empire  of  Delhi  ?'*  Upon  which,  Beloli  told  him, 
he  had  only  one  thousand  six  hundred  rupees  in  the  world,  which 
he  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  immediately  and  present  to  the 
derveish.  The  derveish  accepted  the  money,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  Beloli,  saluted  him  king.  The  companions  of 
Beloli  ridiculed  him  very  much  for  this  action;    but  he  replied. 
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«  That,  if  the  thing  came  to  pass,  he  had  made  a  cheap  purchase ; 
"  if  not,  the  blessing  of  a  holy  man  could  do  him  no  harm/' 

When  Mohammed,  father  of  Alia,  basely  complied  with  his 
desire  of  cutting  off  thtf  vizier,  Beloli,  according  to  his  promise, 
waited  upon  the  king,  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  carry  on  his 
ambitious  intrigues.  He  managed  his  affairs  at  Delhi  so  artfully, 
that  the  government  of  Sirhind  was  conferred  upon  him,  and 
together  with  other  districts  near  it,  confirmed  to  him  in  jaghire; 
which  were  the  means  that  enabled  him  to  mount  the  throne,  as 
we  have,  already  seen,  in  the  former  reign. 

In  A.  H.  855,  being  the  first  year  after  his  obtaining  the  imperial 
dignity,  determined  to  vindicate  as  far  as  possible  the  invaded  rights 
of  that  empire,  he  left  Delhi  under  the  charge  of  his  eldest  son 
Baezid,  and  marched  towards  Multan  to  recruit  his  army,  and  to 
regulate  all  the  western  provinces.  Some  of  his  omrahs  being  dis- 
satisfied at  this  time,  left  him,  and  joined  Mahmud,  king  of 
Jionpour,*  who,  during  the  absence  of  Beloli,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  advanced  with  a  great  army, 
and  laid  siege  to  Delhi.  Beloli  hastened  back  from  Debalpbur  by 
rapid  marches,  nor  halted  till  he  reached  Perah,  within  thirty  miles 
of  Delhi 

Mahmud  sent  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  elephants,  under 
the  command  of  Herevi,  against  him.  When  the  action  began, 
Cuttub,  an  omralv  who  excelled  in  archery,  having  sunk  an  arrow 
in  the  forehead  of  one  of  Herevt's  elephants,  the  animal  became 
outrageous,  and  broke  the  lines.  At  the  same  time  Diria  Lodi,  one 
of  the  disaffected  omrahs,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  same  Cuttub 
to  quit  the  army  of  Mahmud,  and  he  immediately  wheeled  off,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  Patans,  or  Afghans,  in  Herevi's  army.    The  other 

•  Joinpour  was  at  that  time  a  great  city,  the  capital  of  these  self-created  kings  of 
the  East,  but  is  now  one  of  the  lowest  class  in  India.  Its  situation  is  on  the  river 
County )  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Benares. 
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troops  being  thus  deserted,  gave  way,  and  Herevi  was  taken  pri- 
soner ;  but  having,  with  his  own  hand,  just  killed  the  brother  of  Rai 
Kirren,  that  omrah,  in  revenge,  struck  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  this  defeat,  Mahmud 
raised  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation  to 
Jionpoor. 

The  power  of  Beloli  soon  became  firmly  established,  and  he  began 
to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  new  acquisitions.  His  first  movement 
was  towards  Mewat,  where  Hamid,  the  vizier,  submitted  himself  to 
his  authority.  The  emperor  took  seven  pergunnahs  from  Hamid, 
and  permitted  him  to  hold  the  remainder  in  fee.  Bddi  from  thence 
marched  to  iJirren,  and  other  districts;  every  where  conquering 
the  rebellious  governors,  and  exacting  the  tribute  of  compelled 
obedience. 

An  omrah,  called  Jonah,  about  this  time  quitted  the  court  m 
disgust,  and  joined  Mahmud  king  of  the  East,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Shumseabad.  Jonah  instigated  Mahmud 
to  make  another  attempt  upon  Delhi,  who,  for  that  purpose,  took 
the  route  of  Attava,  where  he  met  Beloli.  The  armies,  the  first  day 
of  their  appearance  in  sight,  on  both  sides  sent  out  parties  to  skir- 
mish, but  nothing  very  remarkable  occurred,  and,  the  next  day, 
they  began  to  treat,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  Beloli  should  keep 
possession  of  all  the  countries  possessed  by  the  empercM*  Mubarick, 
and  that  Mahmud  should  hold  all  that  was  in  the  possession  of 
sultan  Ibrahim,  of  Jionpour ;  that  the  former  should  give  up  all  the 
elephants  taken  in  the  engagement  with  Herevi,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pel Jonah  from  his  government. 

Mahmud,  immediately  after  this  pacification,  returned  to  Jionpour, 
and  Beloli  went  to  Shumseabad  to  take  possession  of  it.  This  latter 
expedition  of  Beloli  greatly  offended  Mahmud,  and  he  immediately 
retiu*ned  to  l^mseabad,  where  the  omrahs  Cuttub  and  Diria  sur- 
prized his  camp  in  the  night.    But  during  the  attack,  the  horse  of 
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Cuttub  having  trod  upon  a  tent-pin,  threw  him,  and  he  was  taken 
by  the  enemy,  and  his  party  retreated  to  their  own  camp.  Beloh' 
drew  out  his  army  in  the  morning,  but  received  advice  that  Mahmud 
had  just  expired,  and  that  the  omrahs  had  set  up  his  son  Moham- 
med ;  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Bibi  Raja,  the  young  king's  mother, 
who  probably  had  received  previous  assurances,  a  peace  was  im- 
mediately concluded.  Mohammed  returned  ta  Jionpour,  and  Beloli 
took  the  route  of  Delhi. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  omrahs  conspired  against  Mohammed, 
king  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  having  assassinated  him,  ad- 
vanced Hassen,  his  broths,  who  had  fled  to  Canouge,  to  the  throne. 
Beloli,  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  took  no  advantage  of  these 
disorders,  but  now  entered  into  a  truce  with  Hassen  for  the  space 
of  four  years.  Soon  after,  on  account  of  the  rebellk>n  of  the  viceroy 
of  Multan,  and  the  disorders  in  Punjab,  he  marched  towards  that 
quarter.  Upon  his  way,  he  heard,  that  the  Eastern  monarch  Hassen 
was  advancing,  in  his  absence,  with  a  great  army,  to  take  Delhi. 
He  theref<»re,  through  necessity,  returned,  and  leaving  Delhi  in 
charge  of  Cuttub  and  J^an,  he  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
two  armies  having  met  at  the  village  of  Chundwar,  they  skirmished 
without  intermission  fc^*  seven  days.  A  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded for  the  term  of  three  years.  At  the  expiratk>n  of  this  tmce, 
Hassen  invested  Attava,  took  it,  and  drew  over  Ahmed,  governor  of 
Mewat,  and  Rustum  of  Koli,  to  his  interest,  while  Ahmed,  who 
commanded  at  Selwan,  and  was  also  governor  of  Biana,  struck 
money,  and  read  the  chutba  in  his  name.  Hassm,  with  one  hun- 
dred thousand  horse  and  a  thousand  elephants,  marched  from  Attava 
towards  Delhi ;  and  Beloli,  no  ways  intimidated  by  that  great  force, 
inarched  out  boldly  to  meet  him.  The  two  armies  having  advanced 
to  Battevara,  encamped  for  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
after  some  skirmishes,  in  which  there  was  no  superiority  of  advan- 
tage on  either  «ide,  they  again  concluded  a  peace;  a  peace  by  no 
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means  permanent.  Hassen  advanced  again  towards  Delhi  some 
months  after,  and  was  opposed  at  the  village  of  Sinkar,  and  obliged 
to  depart  upon  peaceable  terms. 

In  the  year  883,  the  abdicated  emperor,  Alia,  died  at  Budaoon^ 
upon  which  Hassen  went  to  settle  matters  at  Budaoon,  and,  after 
the  funeral  ceremonies  were  over,  he  took  that  country  from  the 
children  of  Alia.  Marching  from  thence  to  Simbol,  he  imprisoned 
Mubarick,  governor  of  that  province ;  then  marching  towards  Dellu, 
he  crossed  the  river  Jumma  near  Gutteruitch.  Beloli,  who  was  at 
Sirhind,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  invasion,  returned  with 
all  expedition  to  save  his  caj^tal.  Several  slight  actions  ensued,  in 
which  Hassen  had,  in  general,  the  advantage. 

Cuttub  dispatched  a  person  to  Hassen,  informing  him,  that  Beloli 
was  ready  to  relinquish  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  upon 
condition  he  should  leave  him  in  possession  of  all  the  provinces  on 
this  side  of  that  river.  These  terms  being  accepted,  they  reversed 
their  hostile  spears,  and  Hassen  marched  homeward;  but  Beloli, 
in  a  perfidious  manner,  broke  the  peace,  and,  pursuing  Hassen, 
attacked  him  upon  his  march,  killing  a  great  number,  and  taking 
forty  omrahs  prisoners,  besides  part  of  his  treasure  and  equipage. 
Beloli  pursued  his  victory,  and  took  several  districts  belonging  to 
Hassen,  and  appointed  agents  to  manage  them  under  himself.  But 
when  he  had  pursued  Hassen  as  far  as  Arumbidger,  the  latter  stood 
his  ground,  and  engaged  Beloli.  The  victory  being  dubious,  a 
peace  was  patched  up  between  them,  the  village  of  Doupamou 
being  settled  as  the  boundary  between  the  empires.  After  this 
pacification,  Hassen  proceeded  to  Raberi,  and  Beloli  returned  to 
Delhi. 

Hassen  could  not,  however,  forget  the  perfidy  of  Beloli.  He 
recruited  his  army,  and  some  time  after  marched  against  him,  and 
met  him  at  the  village  of  Sinhar,  when  an  obstinate  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Hassen  was  defeated,  and  lost  all  his  treasure  and  baggage; 
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Hassen  having  retreated  to  Raberi^  he  was  followed  thither  by 
Bdoli,  and  venturing  upon  a  second  engagemefiit,  he  was  again 
totally  defeated.  After  the  battle,  he  retreated  towards  Gualior; 
the  rajah  of  Gualior  brought  him  some  Jacks  of  rupees,  elephants, 
horses,  camels,  and  a  fine  set  of  camp  equipage,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Calpie  (Calpy  on  the  Jumna). 

Beloli  marchedt  in  the  mean  time,  to  Attava,  where  he  besieged 
Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Hassen,  and  took  the  place  by  capitulation. 
He,  however,  generously  made  him  a  present  of  the  fort,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Calpie ;  Hassen  met  him  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  they  remained  for  some  months.  But  Rai  Chand  of  Buxar, 
coming  over  to  Beloli,  shewed  him  a  passable  ford  in  the  river,  by 
which  he  crossed,  and  attacking  Hassen,  defeated  him  and  drove 
him  to  Jionpour,  upon  which  Beloli  turned  off  to  the  left  towards 
Canouge.  Hasseit  again  met  him  near  that  city,  but  he  was  once 
more  defeated  with  great  slaughto*.  His  regalia  and  equipage  were 
taken,  and  also  the  chief  lady  of  his  seraglio.  Beloli  returned  after 
this  victory  to  Delhi. 

Havii^  recruited  and  regulated  his  army,  he  advanced  the  spear 
of  hostility  again  towards  Jionpour.  He  conquered  that  country^ 
and  gave  it  to  Mubarick  Lohani,  leaving  Cuttub,  Jehan,  and  other 
omrahs  at  M igouli,  to  secure  his  conquests.  He  himself  went  to 
Budaoon,  where  he  soon  after  heard  of  Cuttub's  death.  Jehan, 
Mubarick,  and  other  omrahs,  though  they  maintained  the  appear* 
ance  of  fidelity,  were,  after  the  death  of  Cuttub,  concerting  measures 
to  throw  off  Beloli's  yoke.  Beloli  being  apprized  of  their  intentions, 
marched  towards  Jionpour,  and  drove  away  Hassen,  who  had  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  placed  Barbec,  one  of  his  own  sons, 
vpon  the  throne  of  Jionpour.  He  himself  returned  to  Calpie, 
which  he  took,  and  gave  to  his  grandson,  Azim  Humaioon,  the  son 
of  his  eldest  son  Baizi^.  He  directed  thence  his  march  to  Dolipore. 
raising  a  tribute  upon  the  rajah  of  that  place,  who  began  to  rank 
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himself  among  Beloli's  subjects.  The  king  marched  from  thence 
to  a  place  in  the  districts  of  Rantimpore^  which  he  plundered^  and 
soon  after  returned  to  Delhi. 

Beloli  being  now  extremely  old,  and  infirmities  beginning  daily 
to  increase  upon  him,  he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  sons,  and 
nephews.  In  this  division  it  is  alone  necessary  to  mention  that 
Delhi,  with  several  countries  between  the  two  rivers  was  allotted  to 
his  son  Nizam,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Sultan  Secund^^ 
whom  he  appointed  his  successor  in  the  imperial  dignity. 

Some  time  after  this  division,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Gualior, 
and  raising  a  tribute  of  eighty  lacks  of  rupees  from  the  rajah  of  that 
place,  came  to  Attava,  from  whence  he  expelled  Sickit  Sing,  and 
then  turned  his  face  towards  Delhi.  Falling  sick  upon  his  march^ 
many  of  the  omrahs  were  desirous  that  he  should  alter  his  former 
will,  with  respect  to  the  succession,  which,  they  urged,  was  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Humaioon,  his  grandson.  The  sultana,  upon  thksi^ 
wrote  to  her  son  Nizam,  who,  having  heard  of  his  father's  illness^ 
was  setting  out  from  Delhi,  by  no  means  to  come,  otherwise  be 
might  be  imprisoned  by  the  omrahs :  at  the  same  time  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  other  omrahs,  ordered  public  letters  to  be  sent  him,  to 
hasten  him  to  the  camp,  that  he  might  see  him  before  hisr  death. 
Nizam  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  act  upon  this  nice  occasion. 
He,  at  length,  was  advbed  by  Cuttuluk,  the  vizier  of  the  Eastern 
emperor  Hassen,  who  was  then  prisoner  at  Delhi,  to  pitch  his  tents 
without  the  city,  and  to  advance  by  very  slow  marches.  In  the 
mean  time  the  king's  disease  overcame  him,  and  he  died  at  Malauli 
in  the  pergunnah  of  Sikite,.  in  A.  H.  894,  or  A.  D.  1488  after  a  long 
reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  eight  months,  and  seven  days. 

Beloli  was  esteemed  a  virtuous  and  mild  prince,  executing  justice 
to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge,  and  treating  his  courtiers  rather  as 
his  companions  than  his  subjects.  He  was  extremely  temperate  in 
his  diet,  and  though  a  man  of  no  great  literature  himself,  he  was 
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fond  of  the  company  of  learned  men,  whom  he  rewarded  according 
to  their  merit. .  'He  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  personal  bravery 
that  none  could  doubt  it;  at  the  same  time  he  was  often  cautious 
to  excess,  never  choosing  to  trust  much  to  chance,  and  delighting 
greatly,  as  we  have  seen  by  his  frequent  treaties  with  Hassen,  in 
negotiation. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Beloli,  in  Delhi,  the  empire  of  Persia 
rmiained  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  most  of  them 
subject  to  the  descendants  of  Timur  Bee  and  Gengis  Khan.  Trans- 
oxiana,  the  greatest  part  of  Chorasan,  and  the  provinces  towards 
the  Indus,  were  subject  to  the  posterity  of  Timur,  who  were  engaged 
in  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities  against  one  another. 

SECUNDER  I. 

The  omrahs,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Beloli,  formed  them- 
sdves  into  a  council,  in  which  some  appeared  to  be  attached  to  the 
interest  of  Humaioon,  some  to  Barbec,  eldest  son  of  the  sultan,  then 
living,  and  some  to  Nizam,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Secunder, 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  will.  While  they  were  debating,  the 
mother  of  Secunder,  whose  name  was  Rana,  originally  a  goldsmith's 
daughter,  but  raised  to  the  sultan's  bed  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty, 
came  behind  the  curtain,  in  the  great  tent,  and  made  a  speech  to 
the  omrahs  in  favour  of  her  son.  Upon  which  Isah,  the  nephew  of 
Beloli,  answered  her  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  and  concluded  with 
saying,  that  a  goldsmith's  offspring  was  not  qualified  to  hold  the 
empire. 

Rrmilli,  who  had  been  dignified  by  Beloli  with  the  title  of  first 
of  the  nobles,  a  stout  daring  man,  rebuked  him,  and  told  him,  that 
Beloli  was  yet  scarce  cold  in  his  hearse,  and  that  the  man  who 
threw  such  ungenerous  aspersions  upon  his  family,  deserved  only 
contempt.  Isah  replied,  that  silence  would  better  become  him,  who 
was  only  a  servant  of  the  state.    Instantly  the  other  rose  up  in 
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a  rage,  declaring  he  was  indeed  a  servant  of  Secunder,  and  would 
maintain  his  right  against  all  who  durst  oppose  it.  He  then  rushed 
out  of  the  council,  followed  by  all  his  party,  and  carried  oiFthe  body 
of  the  deceased  king  to  Jellali,  where  he  was  met  by  Secunder,  who 
there  ascended  his  father's  throne. 

Secunder  sending  the  corpse  of  his  father  to  Delhi,  marched 
against  Isah,  and  having  defeated  him,  afterwards  forgave  his 
offence.  Returning  then  to  Delhi,  he,  in  the  manner  of  his  father, 
conferred  favours  upon  all  his  kindred. 

Secunder  soon  sent  a  trusty  person  to  Barbec,  his  brother,  king 
of  Jionpour,  desiring  he  would  do  him  homage,  ai^d  order  his  name 
to  be  read  first  in  the  chutba  all  over  his  dominions.  Barbec  rejected 
these  proposals^  and  Secunder^  marched  against  him.  Barbec  and 
Calla  Par  came  out  in  order  of  battle  to  meet  him.  An  actioa  en- 
sued, in  which  Calla  Par,  charging  too  far  among  the  troops  of 
Delhi,  was  taken  prisoner.  Secunder,  upon  seeing  him,  alighted 
&om  his  horse  and  embraced  him,  saying,  that  he  esteemed  him  as 
his  father,  and  begged  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  son.  Calla  F&r, 
confounded  at  the  honour  done  him,  replied,  that,  except  his  life,  he 
had  nothing  to  offer  in  compensation  for  such  kindness,  desiring  a 
horse,  that  he  might  show  himself  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  royal 
favour.  He  was  accordingly  mounted,  and  perfidiously  sold  his 
reputation  for  a  compliment,  turning  his  sword  against  Barbec; 
which  circumstance,  in  some  measure,  contributed  to  the  success  o£ 
Secunder.  The  troops  of  Barbec  seeing  Calla  Par  charging  them, 
imagined  that  all  his  forces  were  also  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
betook  themselves  to  flights  Barbec  did  all  that  bravery  could  per- 
form ;  but  findir^  himself  deserted,  he  fled  to  Budaoon,  while 
Mubarick,  his  soi>,  was  taken  prisoner.  Secunder  pursuing  him 
close,  invested  Barbec  in  Budaooh,  who,  soon  driven  to  distress, 
capitulated,  and  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  respec*.  The 
king  carried  Barbec  with  him  to  Jionpour;  but  as  Hassen,  the 
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expdled  king  of  the  eastern  provinces,  was  still  a  powerful  prince  in 
Bebar,  he  thought  Barbec  would  be  the  properest  person  to  check 
him,  and  accordingly  confirmed  him  as  before  in  the  government 
of  Jionpour;  leaving,  however,  some  trusty  friends  at  his  court, 
upon  whom  he  bestowed  estates  and  jurisdictions,  to  keep  them 
firm  in  his  own  interest. 

In  897  Lickim,  the  son  of  Rai  Bhede,  and  other  zemindars,  wrote 
to  sultan  Hassen,  the  titular  king  of  the  East,  now  in  possession  of 
the  province  of  Behar,  that  the  cavalry  of  Secunder  was  in  a 
wretched  condition,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  him 
to  take  satisfaction  for  his  former  defeats.  This  induced  Hassen  to 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  march  directly  against  Secunder.  The 
emperor  hearing  of  his  intentions,  put  his  army  upon  the  best  foot* 
ing  possible,  and  crossed  the  Ganges  to  meet  him,  which  he  did 
thirty*six  miles  from  Benares :  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Hassen  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Battea. 

Secunder  leaving  his  camp  with  a  proper  guard,  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  three  days,  with  a  party  of  horse ;  but  hearing  that 
Hassen  was  gone  to  Behar,  he  stopped,  and  upon  the  ninth  day  re- 
turned  to  his  camp.  He  soon  after  marched  with  his  whole  army 
towards  Behar,  but  upon  his  approach,  Hassen  left  Cundu  to  guard 
the  city,  and  fled  himself  to  Calgaw,  in  the  dominion  of  BengaL 
Alia,  then  king  of  Bengal,,  called  Hassen  to  his  court,  and  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  respect  during  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
wMch  he  passed  with  him ;  so  that  with  Hassen  the  royal  line  of 
Jionpour  was  extinguished^ 

Secunder  having  regulated  his  army,  marched  towards  Bengal ; 
but  when  he  had  reached  Cuttlishpoor,  Alia  king  of  Bengal  sent 
Danial  hi&  son  to  oppose  him.  Secunder  detached  Zere  Zichme, 
one  of  his  generals,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
subdue  the  country ;  but  as  their  dominions  now  bordered  upon 
each  otber^  it.  became  necessary  to  know  upon  what  footing  he 
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must  consider  Alla^  before  he  left  that  country.  The  king  of  Bengal 
gladly  accepted  of  a  peace,  wherein  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither 
monarch  should  permit  any  of  their  governors  to  invade  each  other's 
dominions,  and  that  neither  of  them  should  give  protection  to  the 
other's  enemies. 

Secunder  having  asked  the  daughter  of  Sal  Bahin,  rajah  of  Battea^ 
in  marriage,  the  father  refused  to  comply  with  his  request.  Secunder, 
to  revenge  this  affront,  put  his  army  in  motion  against  the  rajah, 
in  the  year  904,  and  marching  to  Battea,  sacked  it.  After  having 
ravaged  the  country  round  Bandugur,  he  returned  to  Jionpour, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  the  civil  regulations  of  the  empire. 
About  this  time,  the  accounts  of  Mubarick  Lodi  being  inspected 
for  the  time  of  his  administration  in  Jionpour,  and  a  great  balance 
being  found  due  to  the  royal  revenue,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be 
levied  upon  him.  This  severity  greatly  disgusted  the  omrahs, 
among  whom  Mubarick  was  very  much  esteemed.  A  &ction  ao» 
cordingly  arose  in  the  army,  which  first  discovered  itself  by  private 
quarrels.  For,  one  day,  as  the  sultan  and  his  court  were  playing  a 
party  at  club  and  ball,  on  horseback,  the  club  of  Hybut,  by  accident 
or  design,  wounded  one  Soliman  in  the  head.  Chizer^  the  brother 
of  Soliman,  came  up,  and  returned  the  compliment  to  Hybut;  so 
that,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  parties  on  both  sides  joined  in  the 
quarrel,  and  the  whole  field  was  in  arms. 

Secunder,  fearing  a  conspiracy,  fled  to  the  palace;  but  nothing 
of  that  kind  transpiring,  he  made  another  party  at  the  same  game 
some  days  after,  and  a  quarrel  of  the  same  nature  oisued,  for  which 
Shumese  Khan,  who  began  it,  was  disgraced,  and  bastinadoed. 
However  the  sultan  would  not  be  satisfied  but  that  there  was  some 
plot  in  agitation,  and  therefore  ordered  his  guards  to  be  selected,  and 
to  keep  upon  the  watch. 

Secunder,  in  the  year  905,  marched  to  Simbol,  where  he  spent 
four  years  in  pleasure,  and  in  transacting  civil  affairs.   But  hearing 
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of  some  mal  administration  of  Asghir,  the  governor  of  Delhi,  he 
sent  an  order  to  Chawass  Khan,  governor  of  Matchiwarri,  to  march 
to  Delhi,  and  send  Asghir  prisoner  to  court*  The  governor  receiv- 
ing advice  of  this  order,  left  Delhi,  and  threw  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  but  not  being  able  to  form  any  excuse  for  his  bad  practices, 
he  was  ordered  into  confinement,  : 

In  the  year  907,  Rai  Man  Sing,  of  Gualior,  sent  one  of  his  de- 
pendants, called  Nehal,  to  the  king  with  rich  presents ;  but  as  this 
embassador  talked  in  too  high  a  strain,  Secunder  ordered  him  to 
depart,  and  declared  war  against  his  master.    He  was  prevented 
however,  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  for  some  time,  by  the 
death  of  Firmilli,  governor  of  Biana,  and  by  those  disturbances  in 
that  province  which  succeeded  that  governor's  death.   The  govern- 
ment of  Biana  having  devolved  upon  Ameid  Soliman,  the  son  of 
Firmilli,  who  was  yet  too  young  and  unexperiehced  for  such  a 
chai]ge,  the  king  gave  that  appointment  to  Chawass.    Sifder  was 
sent  with  a  force  to  reduce  Agra,  which  belonged  to  the  province 
ci  Eiana,  and  had  then  revolted ;  another  detachment  being  sent, 
at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Dolipour,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Rajah  Benacdeo,  who  had  begun  to  make  warlike  pre- 
parations.   Here  Chaja  Bein,  a  warrior  of  great  fame,  fell  by  the 
sword,  which  so  irritated  Secunder,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
him,  that  he  marched  himself  against  that  place.  Upon  his  approach 
Benacdeo  left  some  friends  in  the  fort,  and  fled  towards  Gualior ; 
but  the  garrison,  the  next  night,  evacuated  the  place,  and  left  the 
king  to  take  possessbn  of  it.   He  remained  there  about  a  month, 
and  then  marched  to  Gualior.    The  rajah  of  that  place,  changing 
his  haughty  style,  now  humbly  sued  for  peace,  sending  to  him 
various  rebels,  who  had,  at  different  times,  fled  from?  Siecunder, 
and  taken  protection  under  him.    At  the  same  time  he  sent  his 
own  son,  Bickermajit,  with  presents,  wlio  had  tlie  address  to  procure 
peace^ 
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Secunder  returned  to  DoHpour,  which  he  again  bestowed  upon 
Benacdeo;  then  marching  to  Agra,  he,  for  the  first  time,  made  that 
city  imperial,  by  fixing  his  residence  there,  and  abandoning  the 
city  of  Delhi.  Here  he  remained  during  the  rains,  and,  in  the 
year  910  marched  towards  Munderael,  which  he  took,  and  destroyed 
the  Hindoo  temples,  ordering  mosques  to  be  built  in  thdr  stead. 
Secunder  returning  to  Dolipour,  removed  the  rajah  from  his  office, 
and  gave  it  to  one  Kimir.  He  passed  from  thence  to  Agra,  giving 
bis  omrahs  leave  to  return  to  theu:  respective  estates. 

In  the  following  year,  910,  there  was  a  violent  earthquake  in 
Agra,  so  that  the  mountains  shook  on  their  bases,  and  every  lofty 
building  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  some  thousands  being  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Secunder  in  the  sanje  year  moved  towards  Gualior, 
and  stopped  by  the  way  some  time  at  Dolipour,  where  he  left  his 
family,  and,  with  an  unincumbered  army  of  horse,  proceeded  to  the 
hills,  to  plunder  some  Hindoo  rajahs,  from  whom  he  took  great 
spoils,  and  ravaged  their  peaceful  habitations.  Just  as  the  king  was 
passing  by  the  town  of  Javer,  in  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of 
Gualior,  he  was  attacked  l^y  a  resolute  body  of  men,  who  had  lain 
in  ambush  for  him ;  but,  by  the  bravery  of  Awid  and  Ahmed,  the 
sons  of  Khan  Jehan,  the  Hindoos  were  defeated,  and  a  great  numb^ 
of  rajaputs  slain. 

The  sultan  returned  to  Agra;  and,  in  the  year  912,  went  to- 
wards the  fort  of  Awintgur;  and,  as  he  had  despaired  of  reducing 
Gualior,  he  bent  his  whole  strength  to  the  reduction  of  this  place. 
It  was  accordingly  in  a  short  time  taken,  and  all  the  rajaput  garrison 
put^to  the  sword,  the  temples  destroyed,  and  mosques  wdered  to 
i)e  built  in  their  place. 

Secunder,  eyeing  from  his  march  the  ruins  of  Agra,  moved 
towards  Narvar,  a  strong  fort  in  the  district  of  Malva,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  native  rajahs.  He  ordered  Jellal,  governor  of 
Calpie,  to  advance  before  him  and  invest  the  place,  which  was 
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accordingly  done.  When  the  king  arrived  before  Narvar,  Jellal 
drew  up  his  army,  out  of  respect,  that  the  king  might  review  them 
as  he  passed.  This  circumstance  proved  very  hurtful  to  Jellal;  for, 
from  that  time,  the  king  became  jealous  of  his  power,  and  deter- 
mined to  ruin  him.  Secunder  surrounded  the  place,  which  was 
sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  began  to  carry  on  the  siege. 
The  siege  was  now  protracted  eight  months,  when  the  sultan 
received  intellig^ioe,  that  a  treasonable  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  some  of  his  omrahs  and  the  garrison,  for  which  Jellal 
and  Sheri  were  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Awintgur.  The  garrison, 
soon  after,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
the  king  remained,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  at  Narvar,  breaking 
down  temples,  and  building  mosques.  He  there  also  established 
a  kind  of  monastery,  which  he  fiUed  with  divines  and  learned 
men. 

We  find  no  other  transactions  worthy  of  memory  in  the  empire, 
till  the  year  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two.    Ali  Nagori,  subah  of 
Suisuper,  in  that  year  prevailed  upon  Dowlat,  governor  of  Rantim- 
pore,  which  he  then  held  of  Malva,  to  deliver  the  fort  to  Secunder, 
if  that  monarch  should  come  in  person  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Sunder,  with  great  joy,  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  set  out  to- 
wards Biana,  to  which  place  the  governor  of  Rantimpore  came  to 
meet  him,  and  was  graciously  received.    But  Ali,  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  some  favours  which  he  expected  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  issue,  resolved  still  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  it 
He  had  so  much  influence  upon  the  governor,  that  he  made  him 
retract  his  promise  relative  to  giving  up  the  fort,  though  he  had 
put  himself  in  the  sultan's  power.    The  sultan  having  found  out 
the  cause  of  this  change,  disgraced  Ali,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
goveniment,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  Agra  without  succeeding 
in  his  design  upon  Rantimpore,  setting  the  governor  at  liberty,  not- 
withstimding  he  liad  so  egregiously  deceived  him. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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To  Agra,  in  which  city  the  king  had  constructed  many  superl> 
edifices,  adorned  with  spacious  gardens,  as  the  future  capital  of  the 
Indian  empire,  Secunder  summoned  all  the  distant  omrahs  together,, 
with  an  intention  to  reduce  Gualior.  But  he  was,  in  the  midst  of 
his  preparations,  taken  ill  of  a  quinsey,  of  which  he  died,  A.  H* 
922,  or  A.  D.  1516,  after  having  reigned,  with  great  reputation 
and  ability,  twenty-eight  years  and  five  nK)nths.  The  talents 
which  he  exhibited  during  his  reign,  justified  the  choice  of  his 
father,  who  singled  him  out,  though  a  younger  son,  as  the  person: 
most  capable  of  supporting  a  tide  to  which  his  family  had  no  claim 
by  inheritance. 

IBRAHIM  II. 

Secunder  dying  at  Agra,  his  son  Ibrahim  immediately  succeededT 
him  on  the  throne.  This  prince,  contrary  to  the  maxims  and  policy 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  behaved  himself  with  insupportable 
pride  and  arrogance  to  his  friends  and  family*  One  absurd  expres^- 
sion  of  his  was,  that  kings  had  no  relations,  but  that  every  body 
should  be  the  slaves  of  royalty.  The  omrahs  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi, 
who  were  always  before  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  presence,  were 
now  constrained  to  stand  by  the  throne,  with  their  hands  crossed 
before  them.  They  were  so  much  disgusted  with  this  insolence, 
that  they  privately  became  his  enemies. 

A  conspiracy  therefore  was  formed  by  the  omrahs  of  Lodi,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  to  leave  Ibrahim  in  possession  of  Delhi,  and  a 
few  dependent  provinces,  and  to  place  the  prince  Jellal,  his  brother, 
upon  the  throne  of  Jionpour.  Jellal  marched  from  Calpie,  by  the 
aid  and  advice  of  the  disaffected  omrahs,  and  mounted  the  throne 
of  Jionpour.  He  appointed  his  cousin  Fatte  Khan  his  vizier, 
who  brought  over  all  the  omrahs  of  the  eastern  provinces  to  his 
interest. 

Jehan  Lohani  came  at  that  time  from  Beri,  to  congratulate 
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Ibrahim  upon  his  accession,  and,  in  a  very  indignant  strain,  in* 
yeighed  against  the  omrahs  for  dividing  the  empire,  which,  he  said, 
wouM  be  attended  with  many  evil  consequences  to  the  family  of 
Lodi.  The  omrahs,  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
determined,  as  Jellal  could  not  be  yet  well  established,  to  send 
messengers,  soliciting  his  immediate  return;  but  Jellal  took  no 
notice  of  their  solicitations  and  intrigues.  Ibrahim,  and  his  omrahs, 
in  consequence,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  all  those  omrahs, 
who  should  join  him,  traitors  to  the  state ;  at  the  same  time  send- 
ing presents  and  messengers  to  all  the  principal  officers  in  those 
parts.  Thei^  means  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  omrahs  on  the 
side  of  Jellal  were  gradually  seduced  from  his  interest.  The  affairs 
of  Jellal  being  in  this  declining  state,  he  saw  that  nothing  but  a 
resolute  attempt  could  retrieve  them;  accordingly  marching  to 
Calpie,  he  secured  his  family  in  that  fort,  and,  collecting  all  his 
strength,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Jellal  ul 
Dien,  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field.  He  sent  at  the 
same  time  a  trusty  ambassador  to  Azim  Humaioon,  who  held 
Callinger  for  Ibrahim,  and  had  a  great  army  in  pay,  to  beg  his 
assistance*  Azim  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  him ;  and  a  resolution 
was  formed,  first  to  settle  the  countries  about  Jionpour,  and  after- 
wards to  enter  upon  affairs  of  still  greater  moment.  They  accordingly 
marched  with  all  expedition  against  Mubarick  Lodi,  subah  of  Oude, 
whom  they  drove  to  Lucknow, 

Ibrahim,  informed  of  these  transactions,  marched  his  army  to 
that  quarter,  sending  his  other  brothers,  in  confinement,  to  Hassi, 
where  he  pensioned  them  for  life.  Upon  his  march  towards  Oude^ 
he  was  informed  that  Azim  Humaioon  had  deserted  Jellal,  and  was 
now  upon  his  way  to  meet  him,  which  gave  him  great  joy.  He 
sent  some  omrahs  to  escort  him  to  his  camp,  where  he  was  very 
favourably  received.  A  number  of  other  omrahs  of  those  parts 
joined  Ibrahim ;  and  he  dispatched  the  greatest  part  of  his  army 
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under  the  command  of  Azim  Humatoon  Lodi,  against  his  brother*. 
But  before  Azim  could  come  up  with  Jellal,  he  threw  a  strong 
garrison  into  Caljwe,  and,  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  marched  by- 
circuitous  and  unsuspected  routes  towards  Agra,  while  Azim  laid 
siege  to  Calpie.  Jellal  had  it  now  in  his  power  either  to  take  pos- 
session of,  or  to  plunder  the  treasury.  But  he  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  infatuated.  Adam,  the  governor,  who  was  in  the  dty  with 
a  small  garrison,  not  only  prevailed  upon  him  to  relinquish  that 
advantage,  but  amused  him  with  hopes  of  his  brother's  favour,  till 
he  sent  him  all  the  ensigns  of  his  assumed  royalty.  Adam  went  so 
far  as  to  promise  to  Jellal  the  government  of  Calpie,  and  other 
advantages,  without  having  any  powers  of  treating  from  the  king. 

Adam  sent  the  whole  to  Ibrahim,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
every  particular.  But  the  king  having  by  this  time  taken  Calpie, 
and  the  treaty  having  been  concluded  without  his  authority,  he  took 
no  notice  of  it,  but  marched  against  Jellal,  who,  now  deserted  by 
his  army  for  his  pusillanimity,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Gualior,  and 
solicit  the  protection  of  the  rajah  of  that  place.  Ibrahim  returned 
to  Agra,  where  he  remained  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  since  the  death  of  Secunder,  had  fallen  into  great 
confusion.  The  omrah  Karim  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  Delhi» 
and  Mungu  to  Chundri. 

In  the  year  935,  the  king  formed  a  resolution  of  reducing 
Gualior,  that  great  eye-sore  to  the  monarchs  of  Delhi,  and  or- 
dered Azim  Humaioon  to  march  from  Kurrah  against  it,  with 
thirty  thousand  horse,  and  three  hundred  elephants.  Seven  other 
omrahs,  with  armies,  were  sent  to  reinforce  Azim.  Jellal,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Gualbr,  being  intimidated,  fled  to  the  king  of 
Malva.  The  imperial  army  arriving  before  Gualwr,  invested  the 
place,  and  in  a  few  days  rajah  Man  Sing,  who  was  a  prince  of  great 
valour  and  capacity,  died,  and  his  son  Bickermajit  succeeded  him 
in  the  rajahship.   After  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  some  months^ 
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the  army  of  Ibrahim  at  length  possessed  themselves  of  an  outwork 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill,  upon  which  the  fort  called  Badilgur,  stood. 
They  found  in  that  place  a  brazen  bull,  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  worshipped  there,  and  sent  it  to  Agra;  whence  it  was  after- 
wards conveyed  to  Delhi,  and  placed  at  the  gate  of  Bagdat. 

The  unfortunate  Jellal,  who  had  gone  over  to  king  Mahmud  of 
Malva,  not  being  well  received  there,  fled  to  the  rajah  of  Kury katka, 
but  was  seized  upon  by  the  way,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Ibrahim's 
camp.  Ibrahim  pretended  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Hassi,  but  gave 
private  orders  to  assassinate  him  upon  the  way,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  What  are  those  charms  in  power  which  could  induce 
a  man  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  brother  ?  Nor  was  Ibrahim  satisfied 
with  the  death  of  Jellal;  he  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
several  omraKs  of  great  distinction.  The  sultan  having  received 
advices  of  the  reduction  of  Gualior,  which  had  been  for  a  hundred 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos,  he  had  leisure  to  turn  all  his 
power  to  suppress  other  rebellions,  to  which  his  cruelty,  revenge, 
and  arrogance  had  given  birth. 

Ibrahim  placing  very  little  dependence  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  which  he  had  near  him,  issued  orders  for  those  of  the  distant 
provinces  to  repair  to  his  standards.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  conferred 
great  favours  upon  Ahmed,  the  brother  of  Azim  Humaioon,  and 
giving  him  the  command  of  the  army,  sent  him  against  Islam,  who 
had  erected  in  Kurrah  the  ensign  of  insurrection.  Ahmed  having 
arrived  in  the  environs  of  Canouge,  Eckbal,  a  dependant  of  Azim 
Sirwani,  rushed  out  from  an  ambush  with  five  thousand  horse,  and 
having  cut  off  a  number  of  the  imperial  troops,  made  good  his 
retreat.  The  king  was  greatly  exasperated  against 'Ahmed,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat.  He  sent  him  word  not  to 
expect  his  favour,  if  he  did  not  quickly  exterminate  the  rebels ;  at 
the  same  time,  by  way  of  precaution,  he  dispatched  another  army 
to  support  him.    The  rebels  were  now  about  forty  thousand  strong 
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m  cavalry,  independent  of  five  hundred  elephants,  and  a  great  body 
of  infantry.  When  Ahmed  had  received  the  reinforcement  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other,  rajah  Bochari,  who  was  esteemed  the  first  man  for  parts  in 
that  age,  was  desirous  of  bringing  af&irs  to  an  amicable  accommo- 
dation. Overtures  being  made,  the  rebels  consented  to  dismiss  thdr 
army,  upon  condition  that  Azim  Sirwani  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
Ibrahim  was  too  proud  to  hearken  to  these  terms.  He  sent  orders 
to  the  governor  of  Behar,  and  others  who  commanded  troops  in  that 
quarter,  to  advance  with  all  thdr  combined  forces  against  the  insur- 
gents; while  they  imprudently  permitted  themselves  to  be  amused  till 
those  armies  had  joined.  The  treaty  being  then  suddenly  broken  ofi^ 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  flying,  or  fighting  upon 
unequal  terms.  They  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  accordingly  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle.  Urged  on  by  despair,  and  fired  with  resent* 
raent,  they  did  justice  to  valour,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  defeating 
the  imperialists,  when  Islam  their  general  was  killed,  and  Seid,  the 
second  in  command,  was  dismounted  and  taken.  These  unfortunate 
accidents  damped  the  courage  of  the  rebel  host ;  they  stopped  short, 
and  soon  after  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  Their  dominions, 
treasure,  and  baggage,  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Ibrahim  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  hatred  and  resentment 
against  the  omrahs  of  Secunder,  and  many  of  them  were  barba* 
rously  put  to  death.  Azim  Humaioon  Sirwani,  Miah  Boah,  and 
others,  who  were  in  confinement,  were  at  the  same  time  assassi- 
nated, and  mistrust  and  terror  took  possession  of  every  heart.  These 
cruelties  and  assassinations  gave  rise  to  other  rebellions,  which 
distracted  the  close  of  this  tyrannical  reign. 

Dirai,  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  subah  of  Berur,  died  about  this  time, 
and  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  under 
the  name  of  Mohammed,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  He  was 
joined  by  all  the  discontented  omrahs,  and  found  himself  at  the 
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head  of  a  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  which  he  took  possession 
of  all  the  countries  as  far  as  Simbol,  defeating  the  imperial  troops 
in  repeated  engagements.    Ghazi  Lodi  hastened  down  with  the 
army  from  Lahore,  by  the  sultan's  orders;  but  having  heard  of  his 
tyrannies  by  the  way,  he  was  apprehensive  of  danger  to  himself, 
and  returned  to  his  father  Dowlat,  at  Lahore.    Dowlat  seeing  no 
safety  but  in  extremity,  revolted  from  the  sultan,  and  solicited 
sultan  Baber,  the  Mogul,  who  then  reigned  in  Cabul,  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Hindostan.   But  the  great  project  of  Baber  for 
the  invasion  of  Hindostan,  was  not  yet  mature.   Alia,  the  brother  of 
Ibrahim,  who  had  been  ejected  from  his  government  of  Debalpour, 
had  fled  in  disgust  to  Cabul,  and  he  was  dispatched  with  a  great 
force  to  his  assistance.    Alia  in  his  progress  was  joined  by  most  of 
the  omrahs  of  those  parts,  so  that  his  army  soon  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  horse,  with  which  he  marched  to,  and 
invested  Delhi.  Ibrahim  resolved  to  march  against  him,  but  whea 
he  came  within  six  cosses  of  Alla's  army,  his  camp  was  surprised 
by  that  prince  in  the  night.    A  confused  and  tumultuous  fight  was 
maintained  till  day-break,  when  Ibrahim  found  that  he  was  deserted 
by  some  of  his  omrahs,  who  had  joined  Alia ;  but  at  the  same  time 
observing  that  the  troops  of  Alia  were  dispersed  in  bodies,  plunder- 
ing the  royal  camp,  he  rallied  a  number  of  his  troops,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  elephants ;  with  these  he  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  drove  him  off  the  field,  with  great  slaughter.    Ibrahim  entered 
Delhi  in  triumph,  and  Alia,  seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  it,  retreated 
to  Panjab. 

No  other  remarkable  event  liappened  in  the  empire  till  Baber 
fed  his  army  against  Ibrahim,  as  in  the  next  reign  will  be  related 
Btiore  at  large,  overthrew  him  in  the  field  of  Panniput,  deprived  him 
of  his  life  and  kingdom,  and  transferred  the  empire  from  the 
Afghan  tribe  of  Lodi,  to  the  family  of  the  great  Timur  Bee.  His 
death  on  that  field  took  place,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  in 
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A.  H,  932,  or  A.  D.  1525.  Ibrahim  possessed  bravery  and  talents ; 
but  both  were  obscured  by  his  haughty  and  sanguinary  disposition. 
For  the  first  eight  years  of  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  Ismad,  the 
first  of  the  Sofi  family,  reigned  in  Persia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Shah  Tahmasp,  who  acceded  to  the  Persian  throne,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  the  nine  hundred  and  thirtieth 
year  of  the  Hegirah. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Baber,  Founder  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty  in  India — the  History  of  bis 
Irruptions  and  Progress  in  tbe  Conquest  of  Hindostan  from  the 
Vakeat  Baberi,  or  Baber's  Commentaries — after  tbe  Defeat  and 
Death  of  Ibrahim,  tbe  Conqueror  every  where  attacks  tbe  Patans, 
and  for  tbe  most  part  successfully — liberal  to  profusion  of  the  vast 
Treasures  found  at  Delhi  and  Agra — attempted  to  be  poisoned 
by  tbe  Mother  of  Ibrahim,  but  surmounts  tbe  Danger — bis  great 
martial  Skill,  and  bis  unequalled  Magnanimity  under  extreme  Diffi^ 
culty — in  a  general  Battle  be  again  defeats  the  combined  Omrabs  of 
Pat  AN  extraction — bis  Death  and  exalted  Character. — Humaioon 
ascends  tbe  Throne  of  bis  Father — commences  avigorous  War  against 
Bahadur,  King  of  Guzzerat,  and  displays,  in  tbe  course  of  it, 
uncommon  Gallantry c-^Rebellion  of  Shere  Khan,  the  Afghan ; 
ungenerous  Conduct  of  tbe  Brothers  of  Humaioon — that  Prince 
unfortunate  in  several  Engagements  zvith  Shere;  compelled  at 
length  to  fly  from  Hindostan,  and  seek  Refuge  at  tbe  Court  of 
Persia — dreadful  Distress  endured  in  that  Flight — Shere  Khan 
seizes  upon  tbe  Throne. — Short  History  of  this  daring  Usurper. — 
By  a  Stratagem  be  takes  Rotas,  a  Fortress  deemed  impregnable^^ 
conquefs  tbe  Kingdom  of  Bengal — reduces  Malva — takes  Ran- 
tampore — takes  Chitore,  at  tbe  Siege  of  which  be  is  killed  by  tbe 
bursting  of  a  Shell. — Though  an  Usurper,  his  Conduct  as  an  Em-- 
peror  marked  by  strict  Justice,  and  by  Deeds  of  public  Magnifi- 
cence, of  which  mariy  Monuments  yet  remain  in  Hindostan. — 
Succeeded  by  bis  younger  Son  Selim — in  Opposition  to  tbe  just 
Claim  of  Adil,  bis  eldest. — In  consequence  of  this  Infringement  of  a 
Brother^ s  Right,  his  Reign  is  distracted  by  Comm^ition  and  Rebellion. 
vol.  II.  N 
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— Having  escaped  various  Attempts  to  assassinate  bim,  be  is 
carried  off  by  a  Fistula,  after  a  sbort  Reign,  distinguisbed  neitber 
by  prominent  Virtue,  nor  glaring  Vice, — Mohammed  baving 
massacred  Feron,  the  infant  Son  of  Selim,  causes  bimself  to  be 
crowned — ignorant,  debaucbed,  polluted  witb  Blood  and  Crime,  be 
is  soon  driven  from  bis  ill-gotten  Tbrone  by  Ibrahim  IIL  bis  Cousin 
and  Brotber-in-law,  wbo,  in  bis  turn,  is  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Secunder,  bound  by  tbe  same  ties  of  affinity,  and  wbo  afterwards 
assumes  tbe  Imperial  Titles  at  Agra.  Tbese  intestine  Commotions 
pave  tbe  way  for  tbe  triuntpbant  Return  of  Humaioon  to  tbe 
Tbrone  of  bis  illustrious  Progenitor,  and  by  tbat  Return  was 
effected  tbe  Extinction  of  tbe  second  Patan  Dynasty,  commencing 
in  Shere,  and  terminating  in  Ibrahim. 

BABER,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY 

IN  INDIA. 

1  he^  reader  has  already  been  presented,  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  *  with  a  concise  sketch  of  the  daring  cha- 
racter, and  singular  adventures  of  Sultan  Baber,  extracted  from 
Herbelot,  and  all  the  attainable  sources  in  my  power  at  the  time 
that  portion  of  this  work  was  originally  composed.  As  the  history 
of  Baber,  in  Fferishta,  is  professedly  taken  from  the  Vakeat  Ba- 
BERi,  or  Commentaries  of  Baber,  written  by  himself;  we  «hall  pay 
more  than  usual  attention  to  that  authentic  narrative  of  the  ex- 

ploitS  of  the  GREAT  FOUNDER  OF  THE  MoGUL  DYNASTY  OF  InDIAN 
SOyElJCKjNS. 

W|[th  the  early  efforts  of  his  bravery  when  manfully  contending 

agaiAft  the  overwhelming  armies  of  Uzbeck  Tartars,  headed  by 

Shah  Bakht,  that  eventually  deprived  him  of  his  patrimony,  the 

thrones  of  Fargana  and  Samarcand,  this  history  has  no  particular 

*  Consult  page  46  preceding,  et  seq.  ^ 
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concern.  Compelled  finally  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
we  have  seen  the  royal  exile  retire  to  Gazna,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hindostan,  which  his  arms  had  subdued,  to  plan  the  subjugation  of 
that  great  empire. 

When  Secunder,  the  emperor  of  Hindostan,  died,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  have  already  related,  by  Ibrahim  the  Second,  in 
whose  reign  the  Patan,  or  Afghan  chiefs  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Lodi,  became  so  factious,  that  they  totally  broke  the  power  of  that 
empire.     Baber  esteemed  this  a  good  opportunity  to  establish 
himself  in  India,  the  conquest  of  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
though  he  was  always  embroiled  in  other  afi^irs.  Baber  accordingly, 
in  the  year  A.  H.  g^s,  or  A.  D.  1519,  marched  his  army  as  far  as 
the  Nilab,  or  blue  river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  He 
'Subdued  all  the  countries  in  his  way,  and  crossing  that  river,  ad- 
vanced to  Berah,  in  Panjab,  raising  heavy  contributions,  according 
to  the  Mogul  maxims  of  war,  for  with-holding  his  troops  from 
plunder.  He  sent  from  Berah  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Ibrahim, 
acquainting  him,  that  as  that  country  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Timur,  it  was  proper  he  should  now 
relinquish  his  pretensions  to  it,  and  thus  prevent  the  war  from 
being  carried  further  into  India.  He  appointed  Hassen  Beg,  gover* 
nor  of  the  conquered  countries  as  far  as  Chinaab;  he  then  marchdd 
ID  person  against  the  Oickers,  and  besieged  the  fort  of  Pirhala, 
whither  Hati,  their  chief,  had  retired.   The  Gickers  were  tempted 
to  take  the  field,  and  were  defeated  by  Doost  Beg,  the  Mogul 
general,  while  the  king  in  person  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  fort, 
and  obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  The  fort,  in  wWcH^there 
Tras  a  considerable  treasure,  fell  by  this  means  into  his  Ijjirid^,  ^jfliich 
satisfied  Baber  for  the  present,  and  he  returned  to  Cabul.       /Si" 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  Baber  returned  to  Hindostan, 
with  an  intention  to  take  Lahore,  and  in  his  way  chastised  some 
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Patans  of  the  tribe  of  Zehi,  who  molested  .him  in  his  march. 
He  built  a  fort  at  Peshawir,  and  then  advanced  to  the  Indus.  He 
there  received  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  Kashgar,  or  Little 
Bucharia,  had  marched  into  Badachshan,  which  obliged  him  to 
return,  leaving  the  prince  Mohammed,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Timur,  with  four  thousand  horse,  to  support  his  authority  in  that 
country.  He  had  not,  however,  reached  Cabul,  before  he  heard  that 
the  king  of  Kashgar  had  been  obliged  to  retreat,  Baber,  therefore, 
turned  his  face  against  the  Afghans,  who  began  to  make  depreda- 
tions upon  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  in  his  absence,  and  severely 
chastised  them  for  their  insolence,  spoiled  their  country,  and  re- 
turned to  his  capital. 

Baber,  in  the  following  year,  marched  a  third  time  towards  India, 
chastising  the  Patans  in  his  way,  till  he  reached  Salcot,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  country  submitted,  and  saved  their  possessbns.  But 
the  people  of  Seidpoor,  erecting  the  standard  of  defence,  were,  in 
the  end,  put  all  to  the  sword,  their  wealth  given  up  to  depredation, 
and  their  children  and  wives  tarried  away  captive.  Baber  was  here 
alarmed  by  intelligence  from  Cabul,  that  obliged  him  to  return, 
for  the  Kandharians  had  invaded  his  country.  He  marched  against 
them,  drove  them  out  of  the  field,  and  invested  their  capital. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Kandar,  Dowlat  Lodi,  apprehensive 
of  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  sent  a  deputation  to  Baber,  at  Cabul,  beg- 
ging his  protection.  Baber,  in  the  year  930,  augmented  his  army, 
and  advanced  within  six  crores  of  Lahore,  where  Par  Lodi,  and 
Bicken  Lohani,  who  were  powerful  omrahs  of  Panjab,  joined  their 
forces,  and  opposed  him ;  but  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Baber,  in  person,  marched  to  Lahore,  and  took  it,  setting  fire  to 
the  bazar,  according  to  a  superstitious  custom  of  the  Moguls. 

The  king  remained  four  days  only  in  Lahore,  and  then  advanced 
against  Debalpoor.    He  summoned  the  place  to  surrender;  but 
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as  the  garrison  forced  him  to  risque  an  assaftlt,  in  which  he, 
was  successful,  he  put  thera  all  to  the  sword,  Dowlat  Lodi,  with 
his  three  sons,  joined  Baber  at  Debalpoor,  and  the  father  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Jallender,  Sultanpoor,  and  other 
districts  of  Panjab,  which  rendered  him  very  powerful.  From  par- 
ticular circumstances  that  greatly  affected  Baber's  interest  in  Hin- 
dostan,  he  thought  it  no  ways  advisable  to  proceed  to  Delhi  this 
year.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Lahore,  and  having  appointed 
governors  to  the  different  countries  in  his  possession  in  India,  set 
out  for  Cabul, 

During  Baber's  absence,  Dowlat  Lodi,  marching  with  a  formi- 
dable army  to  Debalpoor,  fought  Alia,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Ibrahim,  and  Baba  Kiska,  and  defeating  them,  sub4ued  that  country. 
AUa  fled  to  Cabul,  and  Baba  to  Lahore.  Dowlat  sent  five  thousand 
Afghans  against  Salcot,  but  Mir  Aziz,  governor  of  Lahore,  im- 
mediately marched,  with  what  forces  he  had,  to  the  assistance  of 
Kokiltash,  who  held  the  government  of  Salcot,  and  meeting  with 
this  detachment  of  Afghans,  defeated  them,  and  returned  to  Lahore. 

Much  about  this  time,  an  army,  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim,  emperor 
of  Delhi,  marched  against  Dowlat  Lodi  and  his  son.  Dowlat 
turned  his  army  to  give  them  battle,  and,  having  met  them  at  Bid- 
warrah,  found  means  to  stir  up  a  faction  in  hit  own  favour  in  the 
imperial  camp,  insomuch  that  such  as  were  not  disaffected  were 
obliged  to  fly  the  camp,  and  return  to  Ibrahim. 

AUa,  who  had  lost  his  government  of  Debalpoor,  and  had  fled  to 
Cabul,  now  arrived  in  Lahore,  with  orders  from  Baber  to  all  his 
officers  in  those  parts^  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  march 
towards  Delhi,  and  that  he  would  support  them  in  person  as  soon 
as  his  affairs  at  home  would  permit.  Dowlat  and  Ghazi  Lodi, 
hearing  of  this  order,  acquainted  the  Mogul  omrahs,  that  they  were 
glad  to  find  that  Baber  espoused  the  cause  of  Alia,  who  was^  the 
very  person  they  themselves  would  choose  to  raise  to  the  throne  of 
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Delhi ;  that  if  they  would,  therefore,  s^d  him  to  them,  they  would 
undertake  to  place  him  upon  the  musnud.  The'  Mogul  chiefs, 
having  first  obtained  a  grant  for  Baber.of  all  the  countries  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Indus,  permitted  Alia  to  join  the  Lodis  himself, 
without  complying  further  with  their  master's  orders.  When  ac- 
cordingly Alia  arrived  in  their  camp,  Dowlat  and  his  son  supplied 
him  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  force,  with  which  he  marched 
towards  Delhi,  and  invested  it,  as  before  related,  with  forty  thousand 
horse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  Ibrahim  advanced  against 
his  brother  from  Agra,  and  was  surprised  in  the  night,  when  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  city;  but,  by  the  irregular  behaviour  of 
Allans  army,  who,  in  the  morning,  dispersed  themselves  to  plunder, 
they  were  fallen  upon  by  Ibrahim,  and  defeated  in  their  turn,  which 
obliged  Alia  to  retreat  in  great  distress  to  Panjab.  When  Baber 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  Alia,  he  awoke  from  the  dream  of  indolence 
&nd  luxury  which  he  had  indulged  for  some  time  in  Cabul,  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  the  year  932,  marched  the  fifth  time 
towards  Hindostan.  He  was  joined  by  his  son  Humaioon,  with  a 
great  force,  from  Badachshan,  and  Chaja  Callan,  with  the  troops 
from  Gazna.  He  took  the  rout  of  Lahore,  and  in  the  way  used 
to  hunt  rhinoceroses,  with  which  that  country  abounded,  and  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  personal  bravery  of  most  of  his 
chiefs  to  trial,  as  that  was  a  dangerous  and  warlike  exercise.  Many 
of  those  animals  were  killed,  and  some  taken  alive  in  toils. 

Upon  the  first  of  the  month  Rlbbi,  Baber  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  that  river  mustered  his  army,  which  consisted 
of  only  ten  thousand  chosen  horse.  Crossing  then  that  branch  of 
the  Indus  which  is  called  Behat,  he  advanced  to  Salcot,  where  Alia 
met  him,  and  likewise  Ali,  governor  of  CuUanore,  and  Hassen,  the 
collector  of  the  revenues  in  those  provinces.  Dowlat  Lodi  and  his 
son  GJiazi  who  had  enrolled  themselves  publicly  in.  the  service  of 
Alia,  now  lay  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  near  Laliore,  with  an 
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army  of  forty  thousand  men;  but  when  Baber  advanced  towards 
them,  they  fled;  Dowlat  to  the  fort  of  Milwit,  and  Ghazi  to  the  skirts 
of  the  hills.  Baber  invested  Milwit,  and  Dowlat,  after  a  few  days, 
capitulated.  It  seems,  that  some  days  before  he  put  on  two  swords, 
and  boasted  what  he  would  do  to  Baber,  Baber  now  ordered  those 
two  swords  to  be  hung  round  his  neck,  and  in  that  manner  Dowlat 
was  brought  to  his  presence;  but  notwithstanding  his  behaviour, 
the  king  forgave  all  his  crimes,  and  took  him  into  favour.  When 
the  gates  of  the  fort  were  opened,  the  troops  pressed  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  began  to  plunder.  Baber,  upon  this,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  entering,  was  under  the  necessity  of  using  violence,  to  prevent 
their  outrages.  He  killed,  upon  this  occasion,  a  principal  officer  of 
his  son  Humaioon'^s  retinue,  with  an  arrow,  for  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely grieved,  as  it  happened  by  mistake.  The  king,  by  this 
means,  saved  the  honour  of.  Dowlat's  family,  who  were  all  in  the 
place,  and  preserved  a  noble  library  which  he  had  collected,  Dowlat 
being  a  poet  and  a  man  of  learning. 

Baber  having,  in  several  actiqps,  perceived  the  inferiority  of  the 
Indian  troops  to  his  own,  determined  to  delay  no  longer  his  final 
attempt  upon  the  empire.  He  accordingly  marched  towards  Delhi, 
having  some  letters  of  encouragement,  at  the  same  time,  from  a 
few  of  the  malcontents  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim.  When  he  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Giger,  he  heard  that  the  governor  of  Firosa 
,was  waiting  to  oppose  him'  in  front,  with  the  troops  of  those  parts. 
Baber,  therefore,  sent  his  son  Humaioon,  with  some  of  his  most 
experienced  officers,  to  drive  the  governor  from  his  post,  which 
they  effected,  and  returned  victorious  to  the  army.  As  this  was 
the  first  battle  in  which  Prince  Humaioon  commanded,  his  father 
was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  gave  him  the  countries  of  Firosa  and  Jal- 
lender  in  jaghire.  Two  days  after,  Meian,  a  chief  of  the  party  of 
Ibrahim,  appeared  in  sight,  and  desired  to  join  Baber's  colours  with 
three  thousand  Pa  tan  horse,  and  was  accordingly  entertained  in  his 
servicel 
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'Baber  having  arrived  within  two  stages  of  Shawabad,  received 
intelligence  that  Ibrahim,  with  a  great  army,  had  marched  out  of 
Delhi  to  oppose  him,  and  that  Daood  and  Hatim  formed  his  van- 
guard with  twenty  seven  thousand  horse.  The  sultan  immediately 
detached  Timur,  and  other  nobles,  vrith  all  the  troops  of  the  left 
wing,  against  this  advanced  post.  They  accordingly  fell  in  with 
them  the  next  morning  at  sun-rise,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
put  Daood  and  Hatim  to  flight,  but  the  latter  fell  in  the  pursuit. 
The  victors  took  seven  elephants,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
with  whom  they  returned  to  Baber;  but  he,  deviating  from  his 
usual  humane  conduct,  put  them  to  death,  by  way  of  striking  terror 
into  his  enemies. 

Baber  advancing  to  the  field  of  battle,  encamped  there  six  days, 
ordering  chains  to  be  made  to  link  the  carrriages  of  his  guns 
together,  to  prevent  the  horse  from  breaking  through  them.  The 
imperial  army  under  Ibrahim,  by  this  time,  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  horse,  and  a  thousand  elephants;  that  of  Baber,  of 
thirteen  thousand  only.  When  Ibrahim  had  advanced  sufficiently 
near,  Baber  ordered  five  thousand  horse  to  attack  the  Indian  camp 
in  the  night ;  but,  finding  the  enemy  upon  their  guard,  this  detach- 
ment returned  without  attempting  any  thing. 

This  retreat  hastened  Ibrahim  to  action,  and  accordingly  he 
marched  next  morning  to  Panniput  Baber,  at  the  same  time, 
advanced  within  twelve  miles  of  Ibrahim's  encampment.  Upon  the 
day  after,  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Baber  divided 
his  troops  into  two  lines,  and  four  grand  divisions,  with  a  body  of 
reserve  in  the  rear  of  each,  and  a  few  light  horse  to  skirmish  in 
front.  The  first  division  on  the  right  was  commanded  by  Prince 
Humaioon.  The  first  on  the  left  was  under  the  orders  of  the  King's 
cousin  Mohammed.  The  second,  on  the  right  tovvards  the  centre, 
was  commanded  by  Timur.  The  second,  to  the  left  towards  the 
centre,  by  the  noble  Chalife.  Chusero,  and  other  omrahs,  were 
appointed  to  command  the  light  horse  in  the  front.    There  was  a 
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reserve  in  the  rear  of  both  lines,  that  on  the  right  commanded  by 
Casim,  and  that  on  the  left  by  AH.  The  king  himself  took  his  post 
in  the  centre  of  the  iirst  line,  after  having  personally  given  orders 
to  his  gmerals. 

The  etnpercMr  Ibrahim,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  observed  no 
regular  order  of  battle,  but  drew  up  his  forces  in  one  great  line  or 
column  of  unequal  depth,  and  ordered  them  to  charge  the  Mogul 
army,  vainly  imagining  that  he  could  bear  them  down  with  num-- 
bers.  But  he  found  himself  soon  fatally  deceived.  So  formidable 
were  the  Moguls  to  the  Patans,  from  their  known  courage  and 
steady  order,  that  the  emperor's  unweildly  column  began  to  break 
and  grow  thin,  before  they  came  up  to  the  charge,  which  was 
directed  against  the  centre  of  the  Mogul  army.  Those  who  advanced 
were  repulsed  with  great  braveiy,  but  when  they  sought  to  retreat, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded ;  for  the  two  bodies  of  reserve, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Mogul  line,  had  wheeled  round  their  flanks,  and 
meeting  in  the  centre,  fell  upon  the  rearof  those  who  had  advanced 
to  the  charge,  by  which  means  the  Patans  were  almost  all  cut  to 
pieces.  The  reserve  having  performed  this  servke,  retired  to  tlieir 
post  in  the  rear,  and  the  Mogul  lines  advanced,  sustaining  various 
irregular  charges  from  the  Indian  army,  whom  they  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter. 

Ibrahim,  at  last  roused  with  shame  and  indignation,  advanced  in 
person,  followed  by  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  gave  such  a  vio- 
lent shock  to  the  Mogul  line,  as  threw  it  into  disorder.  Nothing 
now  but  personal  bravery  was  left  to  decide  the  day ;  but  in  this, 
and  the  compact  form  in  which  the  Moguls  whole  force  was  wedged, 
they  were  still  superbr  to  the  Indians.  Five  thousand  fell  with 
Ibrahim  in  one  small  spot  of  ground  The  Patan  army,  when  their 
king  was  slain,  recoiled  like  surges  from  a  rocky  shore,  and  the 
torrent  of  flight  rolled  towards  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  dying  the 
course  of  that  river  with  blood  ;  for  so  far  did  .Baber  continue  the 
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pursuit;  but  being  vraaried  with  slaughter,  he  gave  hope  to  fear, 
and  respite  to  death. 

According  to  the  most  moderate  accounts  there  were  sixteen 
thousand  Patans  killed  in  this  action,  though  some  say  fifty 
thousand.  Of  the  loss  of  Baber  we  have  no  information;  conquerors 
having  it  always  in  their  power  to  conceal  the  number  of  their  slain. 
We  may  date  from  this  battle,  the  fall  of  the  Patan  mftpire,  though 
that  race  afterwards  made  many  efforts,  and  recovered  it,  lor  a  few 
years,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  life  of  Humaioon. 

Baber  did  not  fail  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  victory.  Immediatdy 
after  the  battle,  he  detached  the  Prince  Humaioon,  and  three  of  his 
principal  omrahs,  to  Agra>  before  they  could  have  time  to  recovw 
from  their  consternation,  or  to  remove  their  wealth.  He  also  sent 
his  cousin  Mohammed,  and  three  other  chiefs,  to  Delhi,  to  take 
possession  of  that  capital,  while  he  himself  came  up  in  the  lear, 
and,  on  the  twelfth  of  Rigih,  entered  die  city.  The  chutba  was 
read  in  his  name,  i^  Zein  the  metropolitan  of  Delhi ;  and»  after 
having  surveyed  the  city,  and  viated  the  tombs  of  the  saints  and 
heroes,  he  set  out  for  Agra,  where  he  arrived  the  twenty-fiffth  of 
the  same  month,  and  immediately  invested  the  fort,  which  wa3  in 
possession  of  the  former  government,  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
the  Raja  of  Gualior,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  action.  But  so 
much  l)ad  the  terror  of  the  Mogul  arms  now  taken  possession  of 
every  mind,  that  they  immediately  desired  to  capitulate,  and  sent 
him,  by  way  of  ransom,  a  perfect  diamond  weighing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  ruttys,*  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
emperor  Alia.  Baber  presented  it  to  his  son  Humaioon.  Thus^ 
-upon  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  pot  in  possession  of  the 
place,  in  which  he  found  the  mother  of  Ibrahim,  who  was  treated 
with  becoming  reelect,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  her  wealth. 

Upon  the  twentieth  of  Rigib,  Baber  went  into  the  treasury^  which 
*  A  nitty  is  sevca  eighths  of  a  carat. 
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was  very  rich.  He  reserved  not  a  single  dinar  for  himsetf,  but  ifivU 
ded  the  whole  among  his  omrahs  and  troops ;  the  share  of  the  former 
amounting  to  two  lacks  of  rupees  each;  and  those  of  others  were 
proportionable  to  their  rank  and  stations.  A  part  was  seiit  to  Cabul, 
to  be  divided  amoi^  Baber's  subjects^  which  yielded  to  each  a  silver 
sharoch,*  besides  presents,  which  he  sent  to  Samarcand,  Chorasan, 
Mecca/ Medma,  and  other  holy  places,  in  charity.  This  generosity, 
which  borda^  upon  prodigality,  fixed  upon  Baber  the  name  of 
CoUinder,  whose  custom  it  is  to  kedp  nothing  for  to-morrow. 

As  the  Patans  were  in  great  terror  of  the  Moguls,  and  had  a 
natural  antipathy  to  their  government,  they  still  refused  to  submit, 
and  appeared  every  where  in  arms,  strengthening  their  forts,  and 
erecting  the  standard  of  defiance  in  their  different  provinces.  But 
as  it  was  necessary  to  form  an  alliance  for  their  mutual  defence, 
they  unanimously  appointed  Par  Chan,  the  son  of  Diria  Lodi,  their 
general,  or,  rather,  king,  by  the  title  of  Sultan  Mohammed;  and  all 
rendezvousing  at  Canouge,  advanced  towards  Agra.  At  the  same 
time  Mai,  the  Afghan  chief  who  had  joined  Baber,  deserted  him, 
with  all  his  adherents:  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
Agra  cut  off  his  foraging  parties,  and  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  support  his  cavalry,  or  supply  his  troops  with  provisions : 
Add  to  this,  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  weather,  by  which  a  great 
many  Moguls,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  a  climate,  died. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Baber  received  an  address  from  all  his 
chiefs,  requesting  him  to  return  to  Cabul ;  to  which  he  replied,  That 
a  kingdom  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  in  acquiring,  was  not 
to  be  virrested  from  him  but  by  death  alone.  He  at  the  sa  me  time 
issued  a  proclamatbn,  that  he  was  determined  to  abide  his  fate  in 
India;  but  if  any  person  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Cabul, 
prrferring  safety  to  glory,  and  ignoble  ease  to  the  inanly  toils  and 
dangers  rf  war,  they  might  retire  in  peace,  and  leave  him  only 

^  A  silver  sharoch  is  in  value  about  a  shilling  sterling. 
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those  whose  valor  woald  reflect  hortour  on  themselves,  and  glory 
on  their  king  and  country.  The  omraha  hearing  this,  viere 
ashamed  of  their  former  behaviw,  an^,  striking  their  breasts,  svfOK. 
they  would  never  forsake  him.  When  it  was  known  that  Bab» 
had  determmed  not  to  leave  Hindostan,  as  his  ancestor  Timur  had 
done,  some  omrahs,  who  were  willing  to  be  first  in  favor,  began  to 
come  over  to  him;  first,  Gurin,  with  three  thousand  horse,  fiom 
between  the  rivers,  ofiered  his  service,  which  was  accepted.  The 
next  was  Formalli,  from  Mewat,  to  redeem  his  sons  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  battle;  then  Firose  and  Chirmali,  with  the  whole  of 
their  dependents.  Baber,  encouraged  by  this,  sent  his  son  Hu'* 
maioon,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  against  the  confederate 
Patan  omrahs,  whose  forces  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  horse;  but» 
upon  Humaioon's  approach,  they  retreated  from  Canouge  to  Jion- 
poor.  Humaioon  having  prevailed  upon  Fati,  the  former  emperor's 
vizier,  to  join  him,  sent  him  to  the  king  at  Agra,  who  treated  himk 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  favour,  which  induced  several  other 
Afghan  chiefs  to  come  over  to  his  interest. 

Nizam,  governor  of  Biana,  though  he  was  now  hard  pressed  by 
Rana  Sinka,  who  aspired  to  be  the  sole  master  of  that  province, 
still  refused  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  which  obliged  Baber 
to  send  Baba  Kuli  against  him  with  a  detachment,  which  was 
defeated*  But  Rana  Sinka  soon  after  reduced  Nizam  to  such 
txtremities,  that  he  sent  a  deputatbn  to  Baber,  begging  pardon 
ibr  his  offence,  and  requesting  he  would  support  him,  for  which 
he  was  ready  to  pay  him  due  allegiance.  The  king,  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  made  no  hesitation  to  embrace  the  oflferji  and,  sending 
a  f(»rce  to  drive  off  Rana,  Nizam  was  put  in  possession  of  the  place, 
which  was  settled  upon  him,  with  all  its  dependencies,  for  the 
annual  payment  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees. 

Tatar  and  Saring,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  fort  of  Gualk)r,. 
being  besieged  by  the  Indian  prince  of  that  country,  in  the  same 
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manner  addressed  the  king  for  succours.  Baber  dispatched  a  de- 
tachment, which  defeated  the  rajah,  but  Saring  recalled  his  promise, 
and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  place.  However,  it  was  at  length 
obtained  by  a  stratagem,  in  which  philosophy  condescended  to 
become  the  pander  to  ambition. 

In  the  year  933,  Chajagi,  who  had  been  sent  ambassador  from 
Cabul  to  congratulate  Shah  Tahmasp,  king  of  Persia,  upon  his 
accession,  returned,  accompanied  by  Soliman,  and  brought  various 
curiosities;  but  that  which  pleased  the  king  most,  was  two  beautiful 
female  slaves,  just  come  to  maturity,  of  whom  he  became  greatly 
enamoured.    The  mother  of  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  who  had  beet) 
before  the  greatest  favourite  in  the  seraglio,  incensed  at  this  change 
in  the  sultan's  affections,  conspired  with  the  taster  and  cook  to 
poison  him.    The  poison  was  accordingly  administred  in  some 
hare*soup;  but  the  king,  after  eating  a  few  spoonfuls,  nauseated 
the  taste,  and  immediatele  vomited,  which  saved  his  life.    After 
proper  enquiry  had  been  made,  the  taster  and  cQok  denying  their 
knowledge  of  any  such  thing,  the  king  ordered  a  dog  to  be  brought, 
who  having  eat  of  the  soup,  was  soon  seized  with  convulsions,  and 
died.    Two  of  the  under  cooks  being  also  brought  to  the  trial, 
expired  in  the  same  manner:  upon  which  the  taster  and  head  cook,. 
With  several  of  their  assistants,  were  put  to  the  torture.    The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  the  mother  of  Ibrahim  cast  into  prison,  and 
all  her  wealth  confiscated.  One  of  Ibrahim's  sons  was  sent  at  the 
same  time  to  Cabui,  where  he  remained  in  banishment    Prince 
Humaioon  having  defeated  the  omrahs  at  Jionpoor,  left  Birlaas  to 
keq>  those  provinces  in  awe,  and  returned  himself  to  court,  having 
upon  his  way  conciliated  matters  with  AUum^  governor  of  Calpee; 
who  now  accompanied  him,  and  was  received  with  great  respect. 

The  king  was,  at  this  time,  suddenly  alarmed  by  advices  that 
many  Patan  omrahs,  with  Mahmood,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
jSecunder,  and  other. chiefs  and  rajas  in  alliance,  whose  force 
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esteeeded  ont  hundred  thoiiaand  horse^  woe  preparing  to  attack  him* 
fiaber,  having  no  dep^idenoe  on  the  Patan  chiefs  who  had  joined 
him,  detached  them  to  defend  different  provinces,  and  with  his 
own  Mc^ls  hastened  towards  the  enemy.  His  van  guard  falling 
in  with  their's,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Biana»  after  a  sharp  conflict, 
were  repulsed  by  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  which  strudc  unusual 
terror  into  the  king's  small  army.  Neazi  fled  to  Simbol,  Hasen 
joined  the  enemy,  and  every  day  brought  disagreeable  intelligence 
from  all  quarters.  Nor  did  the  predictions  of  Sharif  a  little  add  to 
the  general  ccMisternation.  This  pretended  wizard  averred,  that 
Brisput*  (in  Sanscreet  Vrihaspati)  was  in  the  east,  and  con-- 
sequently,  that  whoever  marched  from  the  west  should  be 
overthrown. 

The  king  perceiving  this  panic,  called,  immediately,  a  coundi 
of  war.  The  greatest  part  of  the  officers  gave  it,  as  Aeir  opinion, 
that  as  the  superiority  of  Ae  enemy  was  evident,  it  was  advisable 
to  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  Agra,  and  to  retreat  with  the  bulk  of 
the  army  to  Paiqab.  Baber,  with  a  sullen  aspect,  fixed  his  eyes  in 
ailaice  upon  the  ground.  He  at  length  sternly  asked  the  chiefs, 
What  would  the  world  say  of  a  monarch,  whom  the  fear  of  death 
should  oblige  to  abandon  such  a  kingdom?  ^'  The  voice  of  glory," 
tiaid  he,  ^*  is  loud  in  my  ear,  and  forbids  me  to  disgrace  my  name, 
by  givmg  up  what  my  arms  have,  with  so  much  difficulty,  acquired. 
But  as  death  is  at  last  unavoidable,  let  us  rather  meet  him  with 
honour,  face  to  face,  than  shrink  back,  to  gain  a  few  years  of  a 
miserable  and  ignominious  existence ;  for  what  can  we  inherit  but 
&me,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  grave/^  The  whole  assembly,  as  if 
inspked  with  one  soul,  cried  out  at  once,  «  War!  War!*'  The 
king,  having  been  formerly  much  addicted  to  wine,  made  a  vow 
never  to  drink  any  more,  should  he,  upon  this  occasion,  prove 
victorious. 

•  The  planet  Mars* 
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Upon  the  ninth  of  the  second  Jimmad,  of  the  year  953,  which 
liappened  to  be  Norose,*  Baber  formed  his  line  of  battle,  with  his 
guns  and  rockets  in  his  front.  In  that  order  he  moved  towards  the 
enemy,  who  lay  at  the  distance  of  six  miles.  But  after  he  had 
advanced  two  miles  he  halted,  and  encamped  his  army.  Several 
young  warriws,  fond  of  distinguishing  themselves,  issued  out, 
mtder  the  command  of  Mohammed  Casim,  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy'is  scouts  and  advanced  guards,  among  whom  they  did  great 
execution. 

The  king  next  day  advanced  two  miles  further,  and  marked 
out  his  camp  at  the  village  of  Kava,  but  his  tents  were  scarcely 
j^tched,  when  he  perceived  the  enemy  adviuicing  upon  him.    He* 
formed  his  line  with  great  expedition,  in  the  manner  which  he  had 
practised  for  some  days  before,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  able  to^ 
Kceive  the  shock  of  battle.    His  order  of  fight  was  as  follows:  the 
line,  which  upon  this  occasion  was  single,  consisted  of  six  brigades,, 
exclusive  of  the  king^s  life  guard^s  in  the  centre,   where  Babee 
posted  himself.    Before  each  of  the  brigades,  a  few  paces  in  front, 
the  king  placed  a  squadron  of  light  horse,  which  formed  another 
kind  of  line  with  great  intervals.  In  front  of  the  whole,  the  artillery 
and  rocket^waggons  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  the  right,, 
left,  and  center^    Tlie  guns  were  chained  together,  so  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  fortification  formed  against  the  ^lemy's  cavalry. 
The  brigade  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  colter  was  commanded 
by  Timur,  consisting  of  his  own  tribe,  and  the  troops  of  many  other 
omrahs  of  distinction.    The  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  centre  was 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  Allum,  a  descendant  of  tiie  emperor 
Beloli,  and  composed  of  his  national  troops,  and  those  of  five  other 
nobles.    The  two  brigades  of  the  right  wing  were  commanded  in  ' 
chief  by   prince  Humaioon,  and  of  these  the  right-hand  brigade 
consisted  of  the  troops  of  Casim  Hussein,  and  other  chiefs  of  family 

•  Ncw-yesr's  day. 
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and  experience  in  war.  The  left-hand  battetion  of  prince  Humaloon's 
diviaicm  was  made  up  of  the  troops  of  Seid  Amir,  and  of  those  of 
other  six  nobles  of  the  Mogul  race. 

The  two  brigades  of  the  left  wing  were  commanded  by  Seid 
Chaja;  the  left-hand  battalion  of  whose  division  was  composed  of 
different  squadrons^  commanded  by  their  respective  chiefs.  The 
jright-hand  brigade  was  made  up  of  the  troops  of  Angi  the  Mogul, 
and  those  of  Kumal,  of  the  race  of  Alia,  formerly  emperor  of 
India.  The  light  horse  of  the  left  wing  were  commanded  by  Tirdi 
Beg;  and  those  of  the  right  wing  by  Mahmud  Casim.  Mohammed, 
the  captain*g»ieral,  took  post  before  the  king,  with  all  his  yessawils,^ 
and  a  choice  body  of  horse. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  action  was  commenced  by 
the  artillery.  The  fcft  of  the  enemy,  charging  the  right  of  the 
Moguls,  soon  fell  in  hand  to  hand,  with  the  battalions  of  Kokultash 
and  Malleck  Casim^  and  compelled  them  to  give  way«  But  Timur^ 
by  the  Sultan's  ord^s,  inclining  to  the  right  with  his  brigade, 
seized  upon  their  ground,  and  falling  upon  the  assailants  with 
great  fury,  put  them  to  flight,  the  light  horse  pursuing  them  with 
great  slaughter,  quite  through  their  own  line.  The  enemy,  in  the 
pieah  time,  being  so  numerous,  extaided  their  flanks  far  beyond 
the  wings  of  the  king,  and  came  down  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
Baber  ordered  liis  right  and  left  wing  to  fall  back,  by  which  means 
his  army  was  condensed  into  a  circle.  In  this  position  he  resisted 
the  repeated  assaults  c^  the  Patans  till  three  o'clock.  Alia  Kuli  of 
Rumi'f',  who  commanded  the  artillery,  making  great  slaughter 
among  them. 

Baber  finding  the  enemy  &tigued  by  their  repeated  assaults, 
determined  to  act  offensively,  to  drive  them  quite  out  of  the  field. 

*  Aids-de-camp. 

t  Rumi  is  the  Mohammedan  name  of  tlie  lesser  Asia,  so  called  from  its  being  a  part 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Eastern  nations  call  the  Ottomans, 
Romans  to  this  day. 
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He  therefore  put  himsdlf  at  the  head  of  the  brigades  of  Timur  and 
Allum,  and  charging  them  like  a  lion  rushing  from  the  forest,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  put  their  whole  army  to  flight.  Hassen  of 
Mewat  was  killed  with  a  cannon  shot,  and  Raw  Luddive,  Chunder 
Ban,  Mannuk  Chohan,  Kirim  Sing,  all  powerful  princes  of  the 
enemy,  were  numbered  among  the  dead.  The  king,  immediately 
after  the  victory,  assumed  the  title  of  Ghazi;  and,  as  a  monument 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  battle,  he  ordered  a  pyramid  to  hi 
built,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  field,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  stuck  round  with  the  heads  of 
the  slain.  The  astrologer,  after  being  severely  reprimanded  for  his 
false  predictk>n,  was  presented  with  a  lack  of  rupees,  and  banished 
from  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  934  the  king  marched  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
towards  Kole  and  Simbol.  Having  diverted  himself  with  the  chase 
for  some  time,  he  returned  to  his  capital,  and  was  taken  ill  of  a 
fever,  of  which  however  he  soon  recovered.  He  then  marched 
towards  Chinderi,  where  Medeni  Rai,  a  Hindoo  chief,  had  shut 
himself  up  with  a  strong  garrison  of  Rajaputs.  The  place  was 
invested,  and  the  Rajaputs  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  king;  but 
they  paid  dear  for  their  rashness,  and  lost  six  thousand  men  upon 
the  field..  Those  who  returned  after  this  defeat  into  the  forf,  seeing 
no  hopes  of  defending  it  longer  against  the  enemy,  according  to 
their  dreadful  custom,  murdered  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
following  manner:  they  placed  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  and  he  successively  slew  the  unhappy  victims,  who,  one 
after  another,  bent,  of  their  own  accord,,  their  necks  before  him; 
they  even  contended  among  themselves  for  the  honour  of  being  first 
slain.  The  soldiers  then  sprinkled  a  yellow  powder  over  their  gar- 
ments, as  on  a  day  of  festivity,  and  throwing  loose  their  hair,  issued 
forth  with  their  swords  and  shields,  and  sought  after  that  death, 
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Which  they  all  obtained.  The  fort,  wholly  empty,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moguls. 

The  Emperor's  relation  Ashkari,  who  governed  Multan,  was? 
this  year  ordered  to  court,  and  having  exhibited  the  tokens  of 
obedience,  he  was  ccnnmanded  to  go  against  Nuserit,  one  of  the 
Patan  chiefs,  on  the  borders  of  the  Decan.  Nuserit,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  Moguls,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  king»  subjecting 
himself  to  the  royal  authority.  Nizam  Ben,  prince  of  Ahmednagur, 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  congratulate  Baber  on  his  good  fortune, 
and  proffered  obedience.  Baber,  towards  the  close  of  this  year, 
received  advices  that  Mahmud,  the  son  of  tlie  emperor  Secunder 
Lodi,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  province  of  Behar,  and  that  one 
Bellocha  had  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Multan.  The 
king  sent  orders  to  his  omrahs  in  the  north-west,  concerning  the 
afiairs  of  Muhan,  and  marched  in  person  towards  Behar.  When 
he  arrived  at  Kurrah,  Jdilal,  descended  of  that  dynasty  of  Patans 
who  stiled  themselves  Emperors  of  the  East,  prepared  a  royal 
entertainment  for  him,  and  was  honoured  with  his  presence.  Zeman 
was  detached  from  Kurrah  to  the  conquest  of  Behar,  and  he  quickly 
drove  Mahmud  out  of  the  field. 

But  a  few  months  after,  the  Afghans  of  B^iar,  collecting  them- 
selves togethw  a  second  time,  advanced  to  the  Ganges,  opposite  to 
Hid^.  The  king  detached  Ashkari  with  a  division  of  the  troops  to 
oppose  them,  and  the  next  day  followed  that  officer  with  the  whole 
army.  When  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  saw  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  bank,  he  was  preparing  boats  to  cross;  but  Timur 
begged  permission  to  go  before.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  landing 
good  with^ghty  horse,  Ashkari,  who  had  crossed  at  another  place, 
appeared  in  the  enemies  rear;, and  they  immediately  took  to  flight. 
The  king,  after  this  actk>n,  left  lunied  Birlass  to  prosecute  the  war 
in  conjunction  with  Nuserit,  and  returned  to  pass  the  rainy  season 
in  Agra. 
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In  the  year  936  the  sultan  fell  sick^  and  his  disorder  continued 
daily  to  gain  strength,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  medicine.  Despair* 
ing  at  last  of  life^  he  recalled  his  son  Humaiooni  who  was  then 
besieging  the  fort  of  Callinger,  and  appdnted  him  his  successor^ 
Upon  Monday,  the  fifth  of  the  first  Jemmad,  in  A.  H.  973,  or, 
A»  D.  1530,  he  resigned  in  peace  that  life  which  he  had  so  often 
exposed  in  war.  According  to  his  will|  his  body  was  carried  to 
Cabul,  and  interred  in  a  holy  sepulchre. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Baber,  the  wonder  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived!  He  mounted  a  throne  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and,  with 
various  turns  of  fortune,  reigned  thirty *eight*  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  humanity,  and  carried  his  generosity  to  such  excess,  that  jt 
bordered  upon  prodigality. 

He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Hanifites,  in  whose  doctrine  and  tenets 
he  was  perfectly  versed;  yidlding  more  to  the  evideiibe  of  reason^ 
than  to  the  absurd  legends  of  superstitious  antiquity.  He  was  not, 
however,  forgetful  of  that  rational  worship  which  is  due  to  the  great 
Creator,  nor  a  contemner  of  those  laws  and  ceremonies  which  are 
founded  on  sound  ^policy.  He  was  a  master  in  the  arts  of  poetry, 
wilting,  and  mu^c.  He  wrote  his  own  Commentaries  in  the 
>fogul  language,  with  such  elegance  and  propriety,  that  they  are 
universally  admired.  This  work  was  translated,  in  the  reign  of 
Akbar,  by  Chan  Chanan,  into  the  Persian  language,  and  from  it  we 
have  abridged  the  preceding  history  of  the  life  of  Baber. 

In  his  person,  he  was  something  above  the  middle  size,  nervous, 
and  well  formed.  His  countenance  was  pleasant,  and  in  dispositioinr 
he  was  easy,  facetious^  and  affable. 

To  establish  his  reputation  for  justice  and  honor,  we  shall  relate 
one  instance  out  of  many.  When  he  was  prince  of  Argana,  a  rich 
caravan  of  Chitta  and  China,  which  was  crossing  the  mountains  of 
Indija,  was  buried  in  the  snow.  He  ordered  all  the  goods  to  be 
collected,  and  sent  messengers  to  China  to  proclaim  the  accident, 
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and  bring  the  owners,  or  their  h^irs,  to  his  court.  Upon  their 
arrival,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  entertained  them  hospitably, 
and  returned  them  all  their  goods,  not  only  refusing  to  accept  a 
present,  but  even  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  expences. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  vigour  in  war,  he  was  much  addicted 
to  wine  and  women,  and  all  the  fashionable  pleasures  of  courts* 
He  sometimes  used,  when  he  had  an  inclination  to  make  meny,  to 
fill  a  fountain  with  wine,  upon  which  was  inscribed  a  verse  to  this 
purpose:  "Jovial  days!  Blooming  springs!  Old  wine,  and  young 
maidens!  Enjoy  freely,  O  Baber,  for  life  is  not  twice  to  be 
enjoyed  !'*  He  then  would  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
drink  freely,  and  feast  his  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  beauty  who 
danced  before  him. 

Whithersoever  he  marched,  or.  rode,  he  had  the  road  measured 
after  him.  He  also  made  a  statute  concerning  the  measurement 
of  distances,  which  still  remains  in  force. 

With  respect  to  his  military  character,  he  seems  to  have  had  few 
that  could  equal  him.  He  rendered  the  most  dangerous  enterprizes 
easy,  by  his  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance,  which  xose  above 
all  difficulties,  and  made  him  much  more  the  object  of  admiration 
in  his  adversity,  than  in  the  h«ght  of  his  prosperity.  Nor  did  he 
forget  himself  in  the  latter,  but  always  behaved  with  that  moderation 
and  equanimity  which  characterises  a  soul  truly  heroic. 

Tahmasp,  the  second  of  the  Sophi  dynasty,  began  his  reign  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  Baber.  He  held  the  empire  of  all  Persia 
and  Maver-ul-nere  or  Transoxiana,  in  peace  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  his  accession.  The  provinces  between  Chorasan  and 
India  remained  in  the  house  of  Baber. 
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HUMAIOON. 

The  Prince  Humaioon,  imraediatfely  after  the  death  of  Baber, 
mounted  the  throne  of  his  father^  in  India.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  took  great  delight  in  judicial  astrology. 
He  is  said  to  have  fitted  up  seven  houses  of  entertainment,  and 
named  them  after  the  seven  planets.  In  each  he  gave  public 
audience^  according  to  the  ruling  planet  of  the  day,  ordering  all 
the  furniture,  paintings,  and  also  the  dresses  of  those  wrho  waited 
upcxi  him,  to  bear  something  that  was  an  emblem  of  the  tutelar 
star  of  the  house.  In  the  house  of  the  Moon  met  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, travellers,  and  poets;  military  men  attended  him  in  the 
house  of  Brisput;*  and  judges,  lawgivers,  and  secretaries^  were 
received  in  that  of  the  Recorder  of  Heaven. -f 

But  the  urgency  of  public  affairs  did  not  permit  Humaioon  to 
follow  long  these  innocent  vagaries  of  peace  and  leisure.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  he  led  an  army  against  the  strong  fortress 
of  Callinger,  and  invested  the  place.  While  the  king  carried  on 
the  si^e,  Mahmud,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Secunder  Lodi,  in 
conjunction  with  Bein  the  Afghan,  took  possession  of  Jionpoor,and 
kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Humaioon^ 
having  received  intelligence  of  these  commotions,  decamped  from 
before  Callinger,  marched  to  Jionpoor,  in  a  pitched  battle  over- 
threw the  Afghans,  and  reinstated  Juneid  Birlass  in  his  former 
government  of  that  province. 

The  emperor,  after  this  signal  victory,  returned  to  Agra,  and 
bestowed  honorary  dresses  upon  above  twelve  thousand  of  his 
courtiers.  He  in  the  mean  time  dispatched  a  herald  to  Shere 
Khan,  and  demanded  possession  of  the  fcntress  of  Chundr,  |  which 

•  The  planet  Mars.  t  Mercury. 

^  Chunar  is  a  very  strong  fortress  in  the  province  of  Oude,  vrithin  seven  crores 
of  Benares.  Both  Shere  Khan  and  Sultan  Bahadur  were  governors  under  the  formeir 
empire,  and  had,  after  the  death  of  Ibrahim^  assuoied  independence. 
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being  refused,  Humaioon  marched  his  army  that  way.  When  the 
king  lay  before  Chundr,  he  was  informed  that  Bahadur,  king  of 
Guzzurat,  had  turned  towards  him  the  points  of  his  spears.  This 
obliged  him  hastily  to  conclude  a  sort  of  peace  with  Shere,  apd  ta 
return  towards  Agra.  Cuttub,  the  son  of  Shere,  whom  the  emperor 
had  taken  as  an  hostage,  found  means  on  the  way  to  make  his 
escape^  and  to  return  to  his  father  at  ChunSr. 

Mohammed  Zeman,  of  the  race  of  Timur,  the  grandson  of 
Hussein,  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  was  supported  in  his  pretensions 
by  the  omrahs  of  Chigittai.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  pardoned;  but  Humaioon  finding  him  a 
secc^d  time  meditating  treasonable  practices,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Biana.  Orders  were  given  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Mohammed  Sultan  and  Nuserit  Mirza,  for  being  .the 
principal  abettors  of  the  prince's  ambitious  designs;  but  the  persoa 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted  to  hiflict  this  punishment,  saved  the  eyes 
of  the  former,  while  the  latter  found  means  to  escape  to  Guzzurat. 
Sultan,  by  the  aid  of  his  sons  Ali  Mirza  and  Shah  Mirza,  who 
formed  a  party,  was  carried  away  to  Canouge,  where  he  was 
joined  by  about  six  thousand  Moguls,  Afghans,  and  Rajaputs. 

Humaioon  sent  to  Bahadur,  under  whose  dominion  was  the  city 
of  Canouge,  and  commanded  him  to  deliver  up  Mohammed;  but  he 
rejected  the  orders  in  an  insolent  manner,  which  obliged  the 
emperor  to  march  against  him.  Bahadur  king  of  Guzzurat  had, 
about  this  time,  resolved  to  wrest  the  fort  of  Cliitor  from  the 
Rana.  Rana  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Humaioon; 
but  the  emperor,  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  having  advanced 
as  far  as  Gualior,  encamped  there  for  two  months,  and  returned, 
without  effecting  any  thing,  to  Agra.  Rana,  despairing  of  relief, 
sent  a  crown  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  Bahadur,  which 
induced  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

Bahadur,  whose  affairs  were  now  in  a  very  prosperous  situation. 
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by  the  reduction  of  Mandu,  and  other  places,  began  to  shew  his 
contempt  of  Humaioon,  by  advancing  the  conspirator  Mohammed  to 
great  honours.  He  also  prompted  Alia,  descended  of  the  emperor 
Beloli  Lodi,  to  attempt  possessing  himself  of  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
He  for  this  purpose  made  Tatar,  the  son  of  Sultan  AUa,^  his 
general,  and  dispatched  him,  with  forty  thousand  men,  against 
Humaioon,  with  which  he  subdued  Biana,  and  advanced  to  the 
envircxis  of  Agra. 

This  pressing  danger  awakened  the  king  from  his  lethargy.  He 
immediately  sent  his  brother,  the  prince  Hindal,  with  a  force  to 
oppose  Tatar.  When  the  armies  approached  one  another,  there 
was  so  great  a  desertion  from  Tatar's  troops,  that,  in  the  space  of 
ten  days,  ten  thousand  horse  scarce  remained  to  him.  He  however 
resolved  with  these  to  stand  his  ground,  and  give  battle  to  the 
imperial  army;  but  he  was  totally  overthrown,  lost  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops,  three  hundred  officers  of  distinction,  and  hi* 
own  life.  Hindal  after  this  victory  retook  Biana,  and  all  the  other 
places  which  bad  before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Agra. 

Bahadur,  in  the  year  940,  marched  a  second  time  towards  Chitore; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Humaioon  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built  in  Delhi, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  he  called  Panna.  The  sultan 
soon  after  marched  towards  Saringpoor,  then  governed  by  Bahadur, 
as  kingof  Guzzurat,,and  wrote  to  him  a  sarcastic  couplet,  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  a  king. 

Bahadur,  after  receiving  the  above  insult,  summoned  a  council  of 
war.  It  wafe  the  decided  opinion  of  the  majority,  that  as  Humaioon 
had  all  his  force  with  him,  it  were  better  to  raise  the  si^e,  and 
march  against  hfm,  and  thus  at  once  terminate  the  contest.  Others 
urged,  that  Humaioon  was  so  rigid  in  his  religious  principles,  that 
he  would  not  disturb  them  in  their  war  with  idolaters ;  that  therefore 
it  was  most  adviseable  to  fimsh  the  siege,  which  was  now  far 
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advancedi  and  afterwards  to  think  of  other  matters.  Bahadur 
himself  favoured  the  latter  opinion.  The  siege  was  accordingly 
continued;  and  Humaioon^  P^uing  himself  upon  his  religious 
principles,  continued  loitering  at  Saringpoor  till  Bahadur  had 
taken  the  fort.  Bahadur,  in  the  year  941,  marched  with  great  ex- 
pedition against  Humaioon,  who,  hearing  of  his  approach,  marched 
forward  to  meet  him.  The  two  armies  appeared  in  front  of  each 
other  near  Munsoor.  Bahadur,  who  had  collected  a  great  train  of 
artillery,  by  advice  of  his  engineer,  Rumi  Chan,  entrenched  his 
army,  and  placed  his  cannon  in  redoubts,  in  his  front.  This 
prevented  Humaioon  from  risquing  an  attack,  and  both  armies 
continued  in  sight  of  each  other  for  the  space  of  two  months. 
Daily  skirmishes  were  in  the  mean  time  fought,  with  various 
success.  '  . 

Humaioon,  finding  that  he  could  not  draw  Bahadur  out  of  his 
trenches,  employed  all  his  attention  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  He 
ordered  his  horse,  in  successive  bodies  of  five  or  six  thousand,  to 
ficour  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  by  which  means  famine  began  soon 
to  be  severely  felt  in  their  camp;  men,  horses,  elephants,  and 
camels,  perishing  daily  in  great  numbers. 

Bahadur,  instead  of  making  one  brave  effort  to  relieve  himself, 
permitted  base  fear  and  despair  to  seize  upon  him;  and,  with  only 
iive  friends,  left  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  fled  towards  Mandu. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  flight  became  general,  the 
chiefs  dispersing  themselves  with  their  adherents.  Humaioon  in 
the  morning  ordered  the  pursuit  to  commence,  which  was  continued 
as  far  as  Mandu,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  victims, 
'who  had  neither  the  power  to  escape,  nor  the  means  to  defend 
themselves.  Bahadur  threw  himself  into  Mandu,  and  the  place  was 
.closely  invested. 

In  a  few  days  three  hundred  Moguls  scaled  the  walls  of  Mandd 
an  the  night;  and  though  the  garrison  consisted  of  many  thousands. 
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such  was  their  panic,  that  they  all  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Bahadur  escaped  to  Chapanier,  which  was  then  the  capital  of 
Guzzurat,  while  Sidder  Khan,  his  captain  general,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded,  not  able  to  proceed  farther,  shut  himself 
up  in  the  fort  of  Sunkar,  where,  being  besieged,  he  capitulated  the 
second  day,  and  was,  on  account  of  his  excellent  character,  received 
into  great  favour.  Sidder,  during  the  pursuit,  saved  Bahadur,  when 
almost  taken  by  Humaioon,  by  throwing  himself  in  between  the 
kings,  till  his  master  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 
But  he  himself  was  attacked  with  such  violence  by  Humaioon,  in 
person,  that,  after  receiving  many  wounds,  he  got  off  with  great 
-diificulty. 

The  king,  three  days  after  the  taking  of  Mandu,  renewed  the 
pursuit  of  Bahadur,  who,  having  taken  all  his  treasure  and  jewels 
out  of  the  city  of  Chapanier,  fled  towards  Amedabad.  The  king, 
giving  up  the  dty  of  Chapanier  to  plunder,  and  committing  the 
siege  of  the  citadel,  which  still  held  out,  to  Dowlat  Birlass, 
continued  to  pursue  Bahadur.  The  unfortunate  Bahadur^  hearing 
of  his  approach,  fled  to  Cambay,  but  Humaioon  pursuing  him 
thither,  he  retired  to  the  island  of  Diu;  Humaioon  arrived  in 
Cambay  the  very  evening  of  the  same  day  in  which  Bahadur 
forsook  it 

Humaioon  remained  a  few  days  in  this  place,  but  hearing  that 
Bahadur's  wealth  was  mostly  in  the  citadel  of  Chapanier,  he  returned 
to  carry  on  that  siege.  Achtiar,  who  commanded  in  the  place, 
defended  it  with  great  bravery.  But  though  he  had  several  years 
provision  in  the  fort,  he  was  covetous  of  more,  and  took  in  daily 
supplies  by  a  certain  part  of  the  citadel,  which  was  covered*  by  a 
thick  wood.  The  king,  one  day,  reconnoitring  the  place,  observed 
the  proceedings  of  Achtiar,  with  regard  to  the  provisions.  He 
immediately  seized  upon  a  party  of  country  people  who  carried  the 
supplies  through  the  woods.    He  persuaded,  or  rather  commanded 
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them,  to  carry  him,  in  disguise,  to  the  place.  They  had  admittance. 
The  king  made  the  necessary  remari;s»  returned  to  his  campi  and 
the  same  night  ordered  a  quantity  of  ir^n  spikes  to  be  made. 

He  himself,  with  three  hundred  select  men,  went  to  the  places 
while  feigned  attacks  were  made  upon  every  other  quarter  of  the 
fort  As  the  access  to  this  part  of  the  fortress  was  extremely 
difficult,  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  entirely  drawn  towards 
other  points  of  assault.  This  negligence  of  theirs  furnished  the 
king  with  an  opportunity  of  fixing  his  iron  spikes  in  the  walU  ^ 
which  means  thirty-nine  officers  mounted,  and  the  king  himself 
made  the  fortieth.  Before  sun-rise  his  whole  detachment  was 
within  the  walls,  when  he  displayed  a  signal  which  had  bean 
previously  settled  with  his  troops.  They  accordingly  made  a 
violent  assault  upon  all  sides,  while  Humaioon,  at  the  head  of  hia 
detachment,  cried  out.  Alia  Akbar!  and  fbrdng  his  way,  sifvord  in 
hand,  through  the  en^ny,  possessed  himsdf  of  one  of  the  gates: 
he  immediately  opened  it  and  admitted  his  troops,  and  all,  except 
Achtiar  and  his  family,  who  were  in  an  outwork^  were  put  to  the 
sword.  The  governor  defended  himself  so  bravely,  that  be  obtained 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  great  strength  of  this  place,  the  numerous 
garrison,  and  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  by  which  it  fell,  rendered 
this  action  of  the  king  equal,  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind,  to  my 
thing  of  the  like  nature  recorded  in  history.  Here  the  treasure  of 
/  GuzKurat,  which  had  been  collected  in  liie  course  of  many  year^ 
was  distributed  among  the  troops.  He  gave  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  what  wealth  could  be  heaped  upon  their  respective  sluelds, 
proportioning  the  value  of  the  things  to  theb  rank  and  merit  All 
the  riches  of  Europe  and  India,  which  had  been  there  collected  to 
a  vast  amount,  were  delivered  over  to  jdunder. 

Soon  after  intelligence  concerning  the  insurrection  of  Shere 
Khan,  the  Afghan,  reached  the  royal  ear.  HumaiocHU^viog 
marched  into  the  eastern  provinces,  invested  Chan^»  and^lCduced 
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that  strong  fortress,  after  a  siege  of  six  months.  Having  then 
gained  the  passes,  he  entered  Bengal.  Shere,  in  tbe  mean  time, 
carried  away  the  treasure  of  the  princes  of  Gour  and  Bengal, 
whom  he  had  reduced,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Jarcund.  The 
king  continued  his  march  to  Gour,  then  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and 
took  it.  Having  resided  in  that  city  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  moist  air  of  the  country,  by  which 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  fell  sick,  as  well  as  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  brother  the  prince  Hindal  at  Agra,  to  return. 

Hindal  had  been  sent  to  suppress  Mohammed  Mirza,  who  had 
escaped  to  Canouge;  but  instead  of  performing  that  service,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  prince  began  to 
aspire  to  the  throne.  He  accordingly  marched  back  to  Agra,  where 
he  (fiscovered  his  treasonable  intentions,  by  putting  some  of  the 
principal  people,  who  rgected  his  authority,  to  death.  He  thus 
enforced  obedience,  arid  throwing  away  evety  disguise,  ordered  the 
chutba  to  be  read  in  his  own  name,  and,  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  marched  to  Delhi,  and  besieged  it.  The  king,  having 
hrard  ojf  these  proceedings,  left  Jehangire  and  Ibrahim  to  command 
m  Bengal,  and  hastened  towards  Agra.  When  he  was  about  half 
way,  Mchzmmed  Zeman,  (^the  race  of  Timur,  who^had  formerly 
jdned  Bahadur,  returned  fromSind,  and,  being  promised  a  pardon^ 
joined  the  king  with  a  conskierable  party.  In  the  mean  time  Shero 
the  Afghan,  finding  the  king's  army  so  much  weakened  by  sickness 
and  desertion,  and  his  afiairB  further  perplexed  by  the  rebellion  of 
Hindal,  marched  with  his  troops  from  Rotas,  and  came  behind  the 
king  on  the  Jossa.*  Both  armies  lay  three  months  inactive,  at  a 
time  when  the  king  ought  to  have  run  all  hazards,  bdng  every  day 
insulted,  and  more  and  more  dbtressed  by  the  ^lemy,  who  prevented 
his  crossing  the  river. 

To  add  still  to  Humaioon's  misfortunes,  his  oth^  brother, 

*  Perhaps  the  Sonc* 
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Camiran,  instead  of  assisting  him,  ungenerously  aspired  to  his 
throne,  and  marched  with  ten  thousand  horse  from  ^  Lahore. 
When  he  arrived  at  Delhi,  prince  Hindal  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  his  forces  with  his  own,  after  which  they  both  continued  the 
siege.  Ali,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  acquainted  Camiran,  that 
he  could  never  think  of  betraying  his  'trust,  and  rather  than  be  so 
ungrateful  to  his  prince,  Be  was  determined  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood;  but  that,  if  he  would  first  possess  himself  of 
Agra,  the  capital,  and  entirely  subdue  his  brother,  he  would  then, 
and  not  till  then,  give  up  the  city  of  Delhi.  When  Camuan  and  his 
brother  found  the  governor  so  determined,  and  that  the  siege  would 
cost  them  much  blood  and  time,  they  set  out  together  for  Agra* 
When  they  had  reached  the  epvirons  of  that  city,  the  jealousy 
which  the  brothers  naturally  entertained  of  each  other,  the  eyes  of 
both  being  turned  towards  the  throne,  broke  out  into  open  war. 
Hindal,  being  deserted  by  many  of  his  party,  fled  to  Alwir  with 
five  thousand  horse  and  three  hundred  elephants;  and  Camiran, 
entering  Agra,  assumed  all  the  imperial  ensigns. 

Humaioon  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  argument  with  his 
brothers,  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  interests  against  Shere, 
telling  them,  that  their  family  quarrels  would  certainly,  in  the 
end,  lose  them  that  mighty  empire,  which  had  cost  thdr  father  so 
much  pains  to  conquer,  and  involve  the  family  of  Timur  in  one 
common  ruin;  that  it  was  therefore  adviseable  to  join  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  afterwards  divide  the  empire  amongst 
themselves.  These  arguments  had  no  weight  with  his  brothers, 
who  were  so  blinded  with  ambition,  that  they  were  determined 
rather  to  lose  all,  than  be  contented  with  a  part.  They  vainly 
hoped  that  after  Shere  had  defeated  Humaioon,  they  should  be 
able  to  subdue  Shere;  and  each  had  the  folly  to  suppose,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  exclude  the  other,  and  thus  reign  alone. 

At  this  juncture  Shere  sent  the  learned  Chelili,a  dervish  of  great 
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reputation,  to  Humaioon,  to  treat  about  a  peace,  which  the  king 
accepted  with  gladness,  upon  the  following  conditions:  that 
Shere  should  content  himself  with  Bengal  and  Behar,  which  he 
was  to  hold  in  the  king's  name,  paying  a  small  acknowledgment 

When  the  conditions  were  signed  and  ratified  by  mutual  oaths, 
Humaioon,  trusting  too  much  to  the  faith  of  his  enemy,  permitted 
a  free  intercourse  between  both  armies.  This  was  what  the  perfidious 
Shere  aimed  at  by  the  peace.  He  accordingly,  next  morning, 
surprised  the  emperor's  camp  before  day-break,  and  totally  defeated 
him.  As  the  bridge  of  boats^  which  the  king  had  been  preparing, 
was  not  finished,  there  was  no  way  of  escape  left,  but  by  plunging 
into  the  river;  all  the  boats  being  seized  by  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  turned  the  rear  of  the  emperor's  army.  Humaioon,  his 
nobles,  and  a  great  part  of  his  army,  were  forced  into  the  stream^ 
where  eight  thousand  Moguls,  exclusive  of  Hindoos,  were  drowned,, 
among  whom  was  the  prince  Mohammed  Zeman.  This  terrible 
overthrow  happened  to  Humaioon  in  A.  H,  946,  or  A-  D.  1539- 

The  king,  by  the  assistance  of  a  waterman,  having  with  great 
difficulty  swam  across  the  river,  with  a  few  who  had  survived  the 
slaughter  of  this  dreadful  day,  fled  to  Agra.  Prince  Camiran  hearing 
of  this  defeat,  hastened  from  Agra  to  Alwir,  to  consult  with  his 
brother  Hindal.  Finding  that  the  Afghans  were  likely  to  prevail, 
they  were  ashamed  of  their  behaviour  to  their  brother,  and,  when  it 
was  too  late,  thought  proper  to  support  him.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
the  Mogul  omrahs  w^ho  were  dispersed  in  the  provinces,  seeing  that 
the  power  of  their  nation  had  sustained  such  a  violent  shock,  found 
it  also  necessary  to  unite  their  strength.  They  accordingly  hastened 
from  all  quarters  to  Agra;  Jehangire  and  Ibrahim  having  left 
Bengal,  and  even  Mohammed  Mirza,  who  had  rebelled  in  Canouge, 
joined  now  in  the  general  cause  against  the  Afghans. 

Shere,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  detaching  his  son  Cuttub  over  the  river^  possessed 
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himself  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Humaioon  having  recdved 
intelligence  of  these  motions,  ordered  Hussein  the  Usbek  against 
him  with  a  great  army.  They  met  the  enemy  near  Calpie,  where 
an  obstinate  engagement  took  place,  in  which  victory  declaring  for 
the  Moguls,  Cuttub,  with  a  great  part  of  his  army,  was  cut  off,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Agra.  The  generals  at  the  same  time  invited  the 
king  to  come  and  have  the  honour  of  conquering  Shere  in  person. 

Humaioon  accordingly  marched  with  a  hundred  thousand  horse, 
and  crossing  the  Ganges  near  Canouge,  sat  down  for  the  space  of 
a  month  before  the  army  of  Shere,  which  consisted  of  little  more 
than  half  his  number.  In  the  mean  time  Mohammed  Mirza  and 
his  sons,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  treachery  and  ingratitude, 
fled  to  tlie  enemy,  with  all  their  adherents,  drawing  many  more 
after  them,  which  again  plunged  the  king  into  distress;  for  his 
army  being  dispirited,  began  to  desert  by  thousands.  To  complete 
his  misfortunes,  the  rainy  season  now  commenced,  and  his  camp 
was  quite  overflowed  with  vrater.  The  king  therefore  resolved  to 
move  his  camp  to  higher  ground. 

On  the  tenth  of  Mohirrim,  947,  Humaioon  put  his  army  in 
motk)n.  He  was  dittacked  by  Shere  on  his  march,  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Having  unfortimately,  as  in  the  former 
actbn,  the  river  then  close  to  his  rear,  the  flight  turned  that  way, 
and  thousands!,  to  avoid  the  swards  of  the  enemy,  chose  a  more 
ignominious  death  in  the  water.  A  few  cmly  escaped  with  the  king 
over  the  river,  with  whom  he  fled  to  Agra;  the  rest  submitted 
themselves  to  the  conquerors,  or  dispersed  by  various  routes. 

Shere,  immediately  after  this  victory,  advanced  towards  Agra« 
The  king  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Lahore,  and  there  joined  the 
greatest  part  of  his  Mogul  omrahs,  who  had  been  di^rsed  since 
the  action.  Shere  still  contintung  the  pursuit,  to  make  the  best  use 
of  lu&  victory,  crossed  the  river  of  Jullanpoor,  upon  which  the  king 
lans  compelled  to  pass  the  river  of  Laboie,  and  retreat  towardss 
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Tatta  and  Bicker^  upon  the  Indus.  Camiran^  now  sensible  of  his 
ungenerous  and  impolitic  behaviour,  was  himself  obliged  to  fly 
towards  Cabul,  and  saw  an  empire  wrested  from  bis  family,  by  the 
e&cts  of  that  base  envy,  which  could  not  behold  even  a  brother's 
greatness  without  pain. 

Humaioon  having  crossed  the  Indus  on  his  way  to  Bicker, 
halted  at  Lori,  and  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  horse  and  dress  to 
his  cousin  Hussein,  governor  of  Tatta,  to  request  his  aid,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  possess  himself  of  Guzzurat  Hussein  seeming  to 
listen  to  his  request,  detained  the  king,  by  various  artifices  and 
excuses,  for  five  months,  by  which  means  his  small  army,  distressed 
for  want  of  pay,  daily  diminished  in  numbers.  The  prince  Hindal, 
Ins  brother,  in  the  mean  time,  left  him,  and  went  to  Kandahar, 
being  invited  thither  by  the  governor  of  that  province. 

JEiumaioon  with  his  little  army  laid  siege  to  Sewan  for  seven 
months,  without  effect,  when  Hussein,  desirous  of  getting  the 
place  into  his  own  bands,  advanced  with  a  great  force  from  Tatta^ 
and  surrounding  both  the  garrison  and  the  besiegers,  prevented 
supplies  from  being  carried  to  either.  Huraaioon's  army  was  soon 
greatly  distressed,  as  well  as  the  garrison.  The  king,  driven  to 
extremities,  requested  Eadgar,  to  whom  he  had  recently  given  the 
government  of  Bicker,  to  join  him  with  what  forces  he  could  raise; 
but  this  ungratef\]l  man  chose  rather  to  join  Hussein,  who  promised 
to  give  him  his  daughter,  and  to  secure  him  in  his  gavemmcnt. 
Thus  basely  deserted,  at  this  dangerous  crisis,  Humaioon  was 
obliged  to  retreat  precipitatdy  frc^n  before  Sewan  towards  Bicker* 
He  could  not  even  obtain,  in  that  |rface,  a  few  boats  from  his  own 
pcrfi<fioiis  subjects,  to  waft  his  small  army  over  the  river.  After  a 
search  of  some  days,  and  wandering  along  the  banks,  he  discovered 
some  boats  that  had  been  sunk,  raised  them,  and  transported  his 
troops  to  the  other  side.  But  on  neither  side  was  there  safety  for 
Huraaiooii*    A  rebellion  aoon  tfUr  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  a 
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treacherous  Hindoo  chief,  Maldeo^  to  whose  frontiers  he  had  fled 
for  succour,  formed  the  black  design  to  seize  him,  and  deliver  him 
up  to  the  usurper  Shere.  Humaioon,  informed  of  the  intended 
treachery  by  an  old  domestic,  mounted  his  horse  at  midnight,  and 
attended  by  a  few  faithful  troops,  fled  towards  Amercot,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  crores  from  Tatta.  His  horse,  on  the  way, 
falling  down  dead  with  fatigue,  and  the  soldiers  of  Maldeo  urging 
close  behind,  he  was  compelled,  for  want  of  another,  to  pursue  part 
of  his  journey  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  country  through  which 
they  fled  bang  an  entire  sandy  desart,  the  troops  soon  began  to  be 
in  the  utmost  distress  for  water.  Some  ran  mad,  others  fell  down 
dead;  and  nothing  was  heard  on  every  side  but  dreadful  screams 
and  loud  lamentations.  A  well  at  length  was  fortunately  found, 
and  their  pangs  alleviated ;  but  marching  forward,  they  were  soon 
more  distressed  than  before,  there  being  no  water  found  during 
two  whole  days  journey.  On  the  fourth  day  of  their  retreat  they 
fell  in  with  another  well,  which  was  so  deep,  that  the  only  bucket 
they  had  took  a  great  deal  of  time  in  being  wound  up,  and  there- 
fore a  drum  was  beat  to  give  notice  to  the  people  when  the  bucket 
appeared,  that  they  might  repair  by  turns  to  drink.  The  unhappy 
men  were  so  impatient  for  the  water,  that  as  soon  as  the  first 
bucket  appeared,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  threw  themselves  upon  it, 
before  it  quite  reached  the  verge  of  the  well,  by  which  means  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  bucket  was  lost,  and  several  fell  headlong  after 
it.  When  this  fatal  accident  happened,  the  screams  and  lamentations 
of  all  again  became  loud  and  dreadful.  Some  lolling  out  their 
tongues,  rolled  themselves  in  agony  on  the  hot  sand;  while  others, 
precipitating  themselves  into  the  well,  met  with  an  immediate,  and 
consequently  an  easier  death.  What  did  not  the  unhappy  king 
feel,  when  he  saw  this  terrible  situation  of  his  few  faithful  friends! 
The  next  day,  though  they  reached  a  brook,  was  not  less  fatal 
than  the  former.  The  camels,  that  had  not  tasted  water  for  several 
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days,  now  drank  so  much,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  died.  Tiie 
people  also,  after  drinking,  complained  of  an  oppression  of  the  heart, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  a  great  part  of  them  expired. 

A  few,  with  the  king,  after  this  unheard  of  distress,  reached 
Amercot.  The  rajah  being  a  humane  man,  took  compassion  on 
their  misfortunes.  He  spared  nothing  that  could  alleviate  their 
miseries,  or  express  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 

At  Amercot,  upon  Sunday  the  fifth  of  Rigib,  in  A.  H-  949,  or 
A-  D.  1541,  the  immortal  Akber,  was  born.  The  king,  after  re- 
turning thanks  to  God,  left  his  family  under  the  protection  of  Rana, 
the  prince  of  Amercot,  and,  by  the  aid  of  that  rajah,  marched  against 
Bicker.  But  a  mutiny  arising  among  the  troops,  they  dispersed,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  effected.  Some  of  the  king's  own  orarahs 
deserted  him,  and  the  gallant  AH,  one  of  his  principal  adherents, 
was  killed  in  an  action  in  which  Humaioon  was  defeated.  The 
king  fled  towards  Candahar  and  was  on  his  way,  joined  by  that 
gallant  Mogul  chief  Byram  Khan,  from  Guzzurat.  The  prince 
Camiran  had,  at  that  time,  taken  the  fortress  of  Candahar  from 
his  brother  Hindal;  and  Ashkari  governed  there  by  his  appoint- 
ment. Hussein,  who  governed  at  Tatta,  changing  his  mind  with 
the  increase  of  Humaioon's  misfortunes,  wrote  to  Ashkari,  tliat  the 
king  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  that  if  he  would  now  favor 
htm,  so  meritorious  an  action  could  not  be  forgot.  Ashkari,  instead 
4if  listening  to  this  request,  attacked  the  king  whai  he  approached, 
obliging  him  to  leave  behind  him  his  infant  son  Akber,  and  fly 
himself,  with  the  Sultana  Mariam,  and  only  twenty-two  horse^  to 
Chorasan.  Ashkari  expressed  great  sorrow  at  the  king's  escape, 
and  plundering  all  his  effects,  carried  the  young  prince  to 
Candahar. 

The  Idng,  by  repeated  trials,  found  that  he  could  place  no  faith 
in  his  brothers.  V/hen  h^  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Seistan^ 
he  was  m^  by  Shamlu,  who  was  there  governor  on  the  part  of 
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Tahmas^^  king  of  Persia.  He  brought  Humaioon  to  the  capital  Of 
Seistan,  and  treated  him  with  the  gr^test  respect,  presenting  him  with 
all  the  money  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  furnishing  the  Sultana 
with  slaves.  The  king  received  just  what  supplied  his  occasions, 
and  returned  the  rest.  He  from  thence  set  out  for  Herat,  and  was 
in  that  city  met  by  the  prince  Mohammed,  the  king  of  Persia's 
eldest  son.  This  prince  foi*got  nothing  of  that  generosity  and 
politeness  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  his  character.  He 
provided  the  unfortunate  elile  very  efibctually  with  all  necessaries 
for  his  joun^y  to  the  Persian  court.  In  the  progress  of  Humaioon 
towards  the  capital  of  Persia,  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and 
gre&t  men  paid  him  their  compliments,  and  made  magnificent  en^ 
tcErtainments  ibr  him.  When  he  atrived  at  Kizvi,  he  dispatched 
Byram  to  the  Persian  king  at  Ispahan,  and  waited  for  hi&  answer* 
Let  us  now  leave  Humaioon,  to  give  an  account  of  the  transactions 
inHindostan  during  his  ejule. 

SHERE. 

The  original  name  of  Shere  was  Ferid.  His  father  Was  Hussein^ 
of  the  Soor  tribe  of  the  Afghans  of  Roh,  a  mountainous:  country 
on  the  confines  of  India  and  Persia.  When  Beloli  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Indian  empire,  the  grandfather  of  Shere,  Itwahim, 
came  to  Delhi  in  quest  of  military  i»^erment,  and,  soon  after, 
engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  an  omrah  of  the  court  of  Beloli. 
When  the  empire  fell  to  Secunder,  the  sbn  of  Beloli,  the  noble 
leremal,  a  chief  of  high  renown,  was  appointed  subah  of  Jionpoor^ 
and  he  took  Hussein,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  in  his  retinufe.  He  found 
him  a  youth  of  parts,  and  favored  him  so  mUch,  that,  in  a  shcxrt 
time,  he  gave  him  the  districts  of  Sassaram  and  Tanda  in  jaghire^ 
for  whkh  he  was  to  niaintain  fiv&  huhdred  horse.  Hussbin  had 
eight  sons;  Ferid  and  Nizam  of  one  mbth^,  of  a  Palan  famdly; 
the  other  sons  were  bom  of  slaves. 
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Hussein  had  no  great  regard  for  his  wife,  and  he  th^:^ore 
neglected  her  sons.  Ferid,  upon  this,  left  his  father's  hoitse^  and 
enlisted  himself  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  Jemmal,  the  governcxr  of 
Jionpoor.  Hussdn  wrote  to  Jemmal  upon  this  ocoasion,  requ^siting 
him  to  send  back  his  son,  that  he  might  be  educated.  But  all  that 
Jemmal  could  say  had  no  eSoct  upon  Ferid.  Jionpoor,  he  said,  was 
a  better  place  for  instruction  than  Sassaram;  and  he  affirmed  that 
he  would  attend  to  letters  of  hb  own  accord.  This  he  did  to  so 
good  an  efiect,  that  he  soon  could  repeat  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Sadi,  and  was,  besides,  a  proficient  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
country.  He,  however,  emi^oyed  most  of  his  time  in  history  and 
poetry,  being  supported  by  the  liberality  of  Jemmal* 

After  three  or  four  years  had  elapsed,  Hussein  came  to  Jionpoor, 
and,  by  the  mediation  of  frieiTds,  the  father  and  son  were  reconciled. 
Hussein  gave  Ferid  the  charge  of  his  estate,  and  remained  himself 
at  Jionpoor.  Ferid,  when  he  took  leave  of  his  father,  said,  '<  That 
^  the  stability  of  government  depended  on  justice,  and  that  it  would 
'<  be  his  greatest  care  not  to  violate  it,  either  by  oppressing  the 
«*  weak,  or  permitting  the  strong  to  infringe  the  laws  with  impu- 
^^  nity.''  When  he  arrived  at  his  jaghire,  he  actually  put  this  reso** 
hition  in  practice,  by  rendering  justice  to  the  poor,  and  reducing  to 
order  such  of  his  zemindars  as  opposed  his  authority.  He  by  this 
iueans  had  his  revenues  punctually  paid,  and  his  country  well  cul* 
tivated.  His  reputation  grew  apace;  for  all  his  actions  discovered 
uncommon  genius  and  resdution. 

We  pass  over  as  too  unimportant  for  the  page  of  general 
nii^TORT,  his  disputes  with  his  brothers  relative  to  the  family  estate. 
His  soul  was  formed  for  empire ;  he  grasped  at,  and  obtained  it. 
Amidst  the  distractions  that  ensued  on  the  invasion  of  Sultan  Baber, 
he  j<Mned  the  standard  of  Pir  Khan,  the  son  of  Dirio  Lohani,  who 
had  subdued  Behar,  and  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  under  the  name 
of  Mahmud.  As  that  monarch  was  one  day  on  a  hunting  party,  he 
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roused  an  enormous  tiger,  which  Fmd  immediately  attacked  and 
killed  with  one  blow  of  his  sabre.  For  this  bold  action,  which  was 
dcxie  in  Mahmud's  presence,  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Share 
Khan.^  We  find  this  daring  Afghan  soon  after  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Baber,  whom  he  attended  in  his  expedition  to  Chinderi. 

After  Shere  had  staid  some  time  in  the  Mogul  camp,  and  ob« 
served  their  manners  and  policy,  he,  one  day,  told  a  friend,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  drive  those  foreigners  out  of 
Hindostan;  His  friend  asked  him,  what  reason  he  had  to  think  so  ? 
Shere  replied,  *'  That  the  king  himself,  tliough  a  man  of  great 
<<  parts,  was  but  very  little  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  Hindostan; 
*^  and  that  the  minister,  who  held  the  reins  of  government,  would  be 
<V  too  much  biassed  in  favour  of  his  own  interest,  to  mind  that  of  the 
«*  public.  That  therefore  if  the  Fatans,  who  were  now  at  enmity 
**  among  themselves,  could  be  brou^t  to  unite  in  mutual  con* 
<*  cord,  the  work  was  completed ;  and  should  fortune  ever  favour 
*'  him,  he  imagined  himself  equal  to  the  task,  however  difficult  it 
^  might  at  present  appear/'  His  friend  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  began  to  ridicule  this  vain  opinion.  Shere,  a  few  days  after, 
had,  at  the  king's  table,  some  solid  dishes  set  before  him,  with 
only  a  spoon  to  eat  them.  He  called  for  a  knife,  but  the  servants 
had  orders  not  to  supply  him  with  one.  Shere,  that  he  might  not 
lose  his  dinner,  drew  his  dagger  without  ceremony,  and  cutting 
up  his  meat,  made  a  hearty  meal,  without  minding  those  who 
diverted  themselves  at  this  odd  behavKNir.  When  he  had  done,  the 
king,  who  had  been  remaiicing  his  manner,  turned  to  Amir  Chalifa, 
and  said,  "  This  Afghan  is  not  to  be  disconcerted  with  trifles,  and 
<'  is  likely  to  be  a  great  man.''  Shere  perceiving,  by  these  words, 
that  the  king  had  been  infcn-med  of  his  private  discourse  to  his 
friend,  fled  the  camp  that  night,  and  went  to  his  own  estate  of 
Sassaram  in  Behar. 

^  Shere  signifies  a  lioii« 
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Mahmud  of  Behar  dying  a  short  time  after,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Jellal,  a  minor*  The  young  prince's  mother,  tl^  Sultana  Dudu, 
acted  as  regent,  and  confeired  the  principal  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment upon  Shere.  The  Sultana  dying  soon  after,  the  administration 
fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  Shere.  Allum,  the  governor  of  Had^ 
gipoor,  on  the  part  of  Mahmud,  king  of  Bengal,  being  guilty  of 
some  misdemeanor,  threw  himself  und^  Shere's  protection.  Mah- 
mud, to  revenge  this  insult,  ordered  Cuttub,  governor  of  Mongier, 
with  a  great  force,  against  Behar.  As  the  forces  of  Behar  were 
inconsidanable,  in  comparison  of  those  of  Bengal,  Shere  made  many 
overtures  for  accommodating  differences,  but  to  no  effect.  Finding 
no  arguments  could  prevail  but  the  sword,  he  resolved  to  stand  the 
unequal  ccmtest,  in  which  his  superior  skill  and  bravery  acquired 
Imn  a  complete  victory.  Cuttub  was  slain,  and  all  his  treasure, 
elephants,  and  camp  equipage  taken,  which  .greatly  advanced  the 
political  designs  of  Shere. 

After  tfiis  victory,  the  Patan  tribe  of  Lohani  the  cousins  of  JeUal, 
the  young  king  of  Behar,  mvying  the  fortune  of  Shere,  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  take  away  his  life.  Shere  discovering  the  plot,  taxed 
Jellal  witli  it,  who  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  being  vary  jealous 
of  the  great  influence  of  his  minister.  He,  on  this  occasion,  told 
the  young  prince,  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking  such  a  base 
method  of  getting  rid  cf  his  servant,  for  that  if  he  should  but  once 
signify  his  inclinatbn,  Shere  was  ready  to  resign  that  government, 
whkh  he  lately  so  successfully  protected.  The  prince,  either 
suspecting  his  sincerity,  or  being  equally  suspicious  of  the  other 
omrahs,  would  by  no  means  consent  to  his  resignation.  This  so 
much  disgusted  the  consjHrators,  that  they  took  every  possible 
measure  to  make  a  breach  between  the  prince  and  his  minister. 
Shere,  finding  that  he  had  no  security,  but  in  maintaining  his  power, 
by  the  unlimited  use  he  made  of  it,  justly  excited  the  prince's 
jealousy  to  such  a  pitch,  that^  one  night,  accompanied  by  his 
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omrahsi  he  fled  to  Mahmud  of  Benga),  and  implored  his  aid  to 
expel  Shere,  ^bo  had  (isurped  hi»  throne: 

Mahmud,  joining  his  compassion  for  the  young  prince  to  his 
personal  hatred  of  Shere,  sent  Ibrahnn^  the  son  of  that  Cottub 
whom  Shere  had  formerly  defeated,  with  a  considerable  army 
against  the  usurper*  The  Bengalese  besieged  Sh^^  in  a  mud  fort^ 
for  ^  long  time,  without  success;  so  *that  Ibrahim  was  obliged  to 
send  home  for  succours.  Shere,  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
inarched  out,  offered  battle,  and,  by  means  of  a  common  stratagem, 
ordering  his  troops  to  fly  at  the  first  onset,  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
an  ambkish,  defeated  themi  and  took  all  their  guns  and  elephants* 
Ibrahim  himself  was  slain  in  the  action,  and  the  young  prince 
Jellal  fled  in  great  distress  to  Bengal. 

Mahmud  of  Bengal  shut  himself  up  in  Oour,  the  capital^  which 
Shere  for  a  long  time  besieged.  One  of  the  zemindars  of  Behar 
having  raised  a  disturbance,  he  left  Chawass  to  carry  on  the  inege^ 
and  returned  himself  to  Behar.  Provisions  becoming  at  length  Very 
scarce  fai  Gour,  Mahmud  fled  in  a  boat  to  Hadgipoor;  and  Shei«, 
having  settled  afiau^  in  Behar,  returned  and  pursued  him.  Mafo« 
mud  bemg  compelled  to  give  battle,  was  defeated,  ahd  being 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  fled  his  kingdom,  which  immediately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Humaioon,  returning  from  his  expedition  to  Ouzzurat,  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rising  power  of  Shere.  He  for  that 
purpose  turned  towards  the  reduction  of  Chunar,  Jellal,  a  son  of 
Shere,  who  commanded  there,  left  the  defence  of  the  pboe  to 
Ohazi,  of  the  Soor  tribe  of  Afghans,  and  retired  to  the  hills  of 
Bercundah,  whence  he  very  much  annoyed  the  besi^rs. 
The  siege  had  been  carried  on  six  months,  when  Ruttii  Khan, 
who  commanded  the  king's  artillery,  by  some  kind  of  a  floatmg 
battery,  which  he  sent  down  the  river  close  to  the  wall,  reduced 
the  place.    Humak)on  left  two  hundred  soldiers  in  ganteon  thtte. 
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and  mardied  towards  Bengal.  Mahmiid,  who,  as  we  have  ah-eady 
observe,  was  wounded  in  the  action  with  Shere,  threw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Humaioon.  When  the  king  had  advanced 
to  the  pass  of  Gurhi,  whidi  is  the  frontier  of  Bengal,  he  found  that 
Shete  had  sent  his  son  Jellal^Chawass^and  a  considerable  detachment 
t&  guard  thatdeiile.  He  immediatdy  ordered  Kulli»  and  some  oth^ 
thiefs>  to  dislodge  them;  but  th^  were  repulsed  in  several  attacks. 
Bfting  however  supported  by  more  troops,  and  the  whole  anny  ap- 
pearing in  sight,  a  successful  assaull  was  made,  and  the  Moguls  be- 
taiAe  masters  of  the  pass.  Jdlal  iled  to  his  father  Shere  at  Gour, 
who,  being  in  no  condition  to  engage  so  superior  a  force,  e^^acuated 
that€Apital>  carried  off  all  his  wealth  to  the  mountains  of  Jarcund^ 
attd  begtm  to  project  a  scheme  for  possessing  himself  of  Rbotas,^ 
^t  he  might  th^re  lodge  his  family  and  wealth  in  security, 

To  take  Rhotas  by  open  force  was  an  impossible  attempt.  It 
was  therefore  nddessary  to  devise  some  stratagem^  that  might 
eniUkte  mocea.  Sha^,  for  this  parpose,  sent  a  message  to  Raja 
Bek-kiS,  wtK>  was  in  possession  of  this  impregnable  fortress,  inform-* 
ing  hiih,  ^^  Thatt  as  he  himself  was  going  to  attempt  the  recovery 
'*  6f  B^Ogai,  he  hoped,  from  their  former  friendship,  that  he  would 
**  permit  him  to  send  his  family  and  treasure  into  the  piace,  with  a 
"  few  attendants."  Berkis  at  first  rejected  this  request,  but  Sh»e 
sent  an  artful  ambassador  to  him,  a  second  time,  with  some  hand- 
some pitsents,  acquainting  him,  '<  That  it  was  only  for  his  women 
"and  treasure  he  requested  his  princely  protection :  That  shoidd  he 
''  be  fortunate  enoi^h  to  conquer  Bengal,  he  would  make  proper 
"  aclmowkdgeraents  for  the  favour  on  his  return;  but  if  he  should 
^*  lasb  Us  life  in  the  contest,  he  rather  chose  that  his  family  and 
'*  vitath  shovld  fall  iixtA  the  hands  of  Berkis,  than  into  those  of  the 
^  Mt^guls^  his  invetemtfe  enemies.'^  Berkis,  suffering  himself  to  be 
dfelttded  by  his  avarice,  determined^  when  once  in  possession  of 
the  tttlftsuib,  to  kteep  if,  lad  therefore  consented  to  Shere'^s  request 
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The  Afghan  having  provided  covered  chairs,  filled  them  all,  ex« 
cept  two  or  three,  which  were  to  go  first,  with  armed  men  and 
arms.  He,  at  the  same  time,  filled  five  hundred  m<»iey  bags  with 
leaden  bullets,  and  appointed  some  of  his  best  soldiers  to  cany 
them,  in  the  disguise  of  slaves,  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  who  were 
destined  in  appearance  to  assist  in  carrying  the  treasure  up  the 
mountain.  The  men,  who  carried  the  close  chairs,  were  disguised 
in  the  same  manner.  This  train  acconfingly  set  out,  and  the  first 
and  second  chair  being  examined  at  the  gate,  and  found  to  contun 
only  old  women,  all  further  e3caminatbn  was  neglected.  The  raja 
was  in  the  mean  time  busy  in  counting  the  bags,  which  he  now 
reckoned  part  of  his  own  fortune.  When  the  chairs  had  reached 
the  house  which  the  raja  had  appointed,  the  wolves  rushed  out 
among  the  sheep,  and  began  to  dye  the  fold  with  their  blood.  The 
disguised  soldiers  used  their  staves,  till  they  supplied  themselves 
with  arms  from  the  chairs.  They  easily  subdued  the  garrison,  who 
were  off  their  guard,  and  admitted  Shere,  who  was  encamped  at  a 
small  distance.  Berkis  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  found  means 
to  escape  into  the  woods,  by  a  private  passage  behind  the  fort. 

Thus  fell  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  in  the  world 
into  the  hands  of  Shere,  together  with  a  vast  treasure,  which  had 
been  accumulating  there  for  ages. 

Rhotas  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain;  the  only 
entrance  to  it  is  a  very  narrow  road,  through  a  steep  ascent  of  two 
miles,  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  gates,  which  are  three  in 
number,  one  above  another,  defended  by  guns  and  rolling-stones. 
The  square  contents  of  the  fortified  table  land,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  are  more  than  ten  miles.  In  this  space  are  included 
towns,  villages,  and  com  fields,  and  water  is  found  a  few  fe^  fin>m 
the  surface.  On  one  side  runs  the  river  Sone^  undar  an  immense 
preci]»ce,  and  another  river,  in  the  same  mann^,  passes  close  to 
die  other  «de,  and  both  meeting  a  litde  bdow,  form  the  hill  into 
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a  tmngular  peninsula.  There  ig  a  very  deep  valley  on  the  thiitl 
side,  full  of  impervious  woods,  which  spread  all  over  the  mountuns, 
and  render  access  that  way  next  to  an  impossibility. 

Shere  had  now  a  secure  retreat  for  his  family,  and  his  friends 
began  to  acquire  fresh  spirits  by  this  piece  of  success.  Humaioon, 
in  the  mean  time,  spent  three  months  in  luxurious  pleasures  at 
Gour,  the  capital  of  Bengal.  He  there  received  advices  that  his 
brother,  prince  Hindal,  had  revolted  in  his  governments  of  Agra 
and  Mewat;  that  he  had  put  to  death  Shech  Phoul,  the  only  man 
of  consequence  who  would  not  break  his  allegiance  to  the  em- 
percH*,  and  coined  money  in  his  own  name.  Humaioon  therefore 
left  Kulli  with  five  thousand  horse  in  Gour,  and  returned  towards 
Agra. 

By  the  excessive  rains  and  bad  roads,  the  king's  cavalry  and 
beasts  of  burthen  perished  in  great  numbers,  on  his  march,  through 
fatigue  and  want  of  forage.  Shere,  who  had  now  raised  a  numerous 
army,  entrenched  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Jossa,  in  a  place  by 
which  the  king  must  of  necessity  pass,  and,  by  treachery,  defeated 
him  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already 
related.  Shere  did  not  immediately  push  forward  to  the  capital: 
1  anxious  to  leave  no  enemy  behind  him,  he  returned  to  Bengal^ 

I  engaged  Kulli  in  several  l>attles,  defeated  him,  and  at  length  cut 

him  and  his  army  to  pieces. 

Shere,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Bengal,  assumed  *the 
imperial  title  of  Shah,  struck  the  coin,  and  read  the  chntba,  in 
his  own  name.  He  marched  the  next  year  with  a  great  army 
towards  Agra.  The  unfortunate  Humaioon  was  by  this  time 
deserted  by  his  brother  the  prince  Camiran,  and  hated  by  his 
Mogul  omrahs,  on  account  of  his  attention  to  his  Turkman 
mercenaries.  He  however  crossed  the  river  with  one  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  met  Shere,  who  had  but  fifty  thousand. 
Shere,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  defeated  Humaioon,  and 
VOL.  ir.  S 
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After  the  flight  ofiHu^oQipi  to  Pet^iq^Sh^Fe^^naw  ackopwlec^^ 
^tnffifo^y  lef4i  the  c^l^iijkg^iendi  wU^  9^^  gr^t  a^y  ip,  ^e  acvth- 
w«st^  and  ref^uraed  t(>>y^d$  Agra.  He  was  in  that  city  informed 
that  QhiZii^,  wi^pm  h(e  had  placed  in.  the  gavemment  of  Bei!igal^ 
had  married  the  daught^  oi  M^hmud^  the  former  king  of  tiiajt 
province,  alid  affected  all  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Havi£^ 
experienced*  ia  his  own  fprtune5  the  danger  of  permitting  such 
conduct  to  go  unpunished^  he  roaiTch^d  immediately  to  Bengal. 
Chizer  being  unexpectedly  surprised,  submitted*  wi^ut  resistance, 
and  was  imprisoned.  Shere  very  prudently  divided  t^e  kifigdon»  of 
Bengal  among  a  number  of  chiefs,  independent  of  one  another,  and 
appointed  Kasi  Faziiit,  a  native  of  Kurrah,  famous  for  his  learning 
and  policy,  to  superint^id  the  whole.  He  hirosdf>  after  the^ 
transactions,  retired  to  Agra. 

In  the  year  949,  Shere  led  hi$  army  towards.  Malava.  Having 
advanced  as  far  as  Gualior,  Suja  the  Afghan,  who  had  before 
invested  the  place  on  the  part  of  Shere,  found  means  to  settle 
matters  with  Abul  Casim,  governor  d*  Gualior  for  Humaioon,  and 
he  delivered  up  that  strong  fortress  into  his  hands.  Shere  having 
entered  Mala^,  the  Mogul  governor  of  that  province  submitted 
without  a  blow.  A  few  days  after,  being  seized  with  sudden 
alarm,  he  fled  from  the  king's  camp,  and  Hadjee  Khan  was 
appointed  to  that  govwnment;  Suja  had  also  a  jaghir^  conferred 
upon  him  in  that  country.  Shere  having  marched  from  thence  to 
Rantimpore,  MuUu  fell  upon  the  governor  of  Malava  and  upon 
Suja,  but  he  was  defeated.  Suja  having  acquired  all  the  honour  of 
the  victory,  Hadjee  was  superseded  and  recalled,  and  the  govern- 
ment conferred  upon  Suja. 

Shere  arriving  before  Rantimpore,  had  the  address  to  get  posses- 
sion of  that  important  fortress  from  the  governor,  on  the  part  of 
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the  prttended  emperor  Mahmud,  V^ho  had  atill  kept  it  The 
emperor,  after  taking  Rantimpore,  returned  to  Agra ;  he  remaned 
in  that  city  h  whole  yeai*,  settling  the  internal  police  of  the  emph-e, 
and  regakting  his  atmy.  He  in  the  mean  time  ordered  Hybut  to 
wi^t  Multah  from  the  ti^be  of  the  Bdtlochies.  This  Hybut  soon 
eflftcted  by  defeating  Fatti  Bellodii,  and  entirely  subduing  that 
eountfy.  He  had,  on  account  of  this  exploit,  the  title  of  Azim 
Humakxm  conferred  upon  hin). 

Shere  iafter  this  returned  Co  Agra.  Having  remained  there  a  few 
months  to  refresh  and  recruit  his  army,  he  marched  towards 
Mar\Ydr;  during  his  march  hb  intrenched  himself  ev^y  night,  as 
wdl  for  security  as  to  exercise  his  troops^  and  to  make  them  expert 
ki  this  necessary  service.  When  crossmg  the  samly  deserts,  he 
formed  nsdoubts  dll  round  him  with  gabions.  In  this  manner  he 
entered  the  country  of  the  rajah  of  Nagor  and  Todnoor,  whose 
naitae  wad  Maldeo^  and  esteemed  the  most  powerful  Hindoo  prince 
ki  Itidia.  He  opposed  the  king  with  fifty  thousand  rajahputs,  and 
bbth  armies  lay  thirty  days  in  sight  of  one  another.  Shere  would 
now  have  hoeA  glad  to  i*etreat  quietly,  but  the  danger  was  too 
great;  at  the  same  time  the  en^my  was  so  advantageously  posted  as 
to  render  aA  atteck  too  hazardous.  In  the  midst  of  this  alarming 
9itua(k>h,  a  succeteful  strat^em  suggested  itself  to  the  king.  Mai- 
deo  having  conquered  that  country,  to  which  he  had  no  right  by 
inheritance,  Shere  forged  a  letter  in  the  Hindoo  language  and 
dharacter,  in  the  name  of  the  rajah's  generals,  addressed  to  himself, 
setting  forth>  '*  that,  being  conquered  by  the  rajah,  they  had,  through 
«  necessity,  served  him  till  then  with  fidelity ;  but  that  they  were 
'*  in  secret,  very  weary  of  his  yoke.  That  if  Shere  would,  therefore, 
«  remstate  them  in  their  former  poiwessions,  they  were  willing  to 
"  make  him  ^  due  acknowledgment  for  the  favour."  On  this  letter 
Shere  superscribed^  as  usual,  iti  Persian,  that  they  should  fear 
nothing,   desiring  theta   to  persevere  in  their   intentions,    and 
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that  they  might  rest  assured  that  he  would  comply  with  their 
demand. 

This  letter  was  purposely  thrown  into  the  way  of  Maldeo,  who, 
being  always  in  dread  of  his  chiefs,  was  easily  deceived.  He  there- 
fore declined  the  battle,  which  he  intended  to  give  that  day.  He 
was  even  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  unjust  suspicion^  by  the 
eagerness  which  they  expressed  to  engage.  Upon  the  fourth  day  he 
ordered  a  retreat ;  but  Cunia,  one  of  his  principal  omrahs,  having 
found  out  in  what  manner  Maldeo  had  been  deceived  by  these 
forgeries,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  of  his  mistake.  Having 
found  that  the  rajah's  suspicions  could  not  be  removed,  he  told  him, 
that  the  suspected  treachery  was  unprecedented  among  true  rajah- 
puts,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  wipe  off  the  stain  whidi 
Maldeo  had  thrown  upon  their  reputation  with  his  own  blood,  or 
the  conquest  of  Shere  with  his  own  tribe. 

Maldeo  continued  to  retreat,  but  the  gallant  Cunia,  with  a  few 
other  chiefs,  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  separated  themselves 
from  their  jnince  and  turned  back,  with  an  intent  to  surprise  Shere's 
camp.  They,  however,  by  some  mistake!,  lost  their  way,  and  it 
Was  clear  day-light  before  they  saw  the  enemy.  Shere  immediately 
formed,  and  came  out  against  them.  Hiough  the  king's  army,  by 
the  smallest  computation,  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  fighting 
men,  this  handful  of  brave  rajahputs  repulsed  them  repeatedly,  and 
would  have  certainly  defeated  them,  if  Jellal  Selwani  had  not  at 
that  instant  arrived  with  a  fresh  reinforcement,  to  join  the  imperial 
army.  Shere  falling  upon  the  rajahputs  with  renewed  vigour,  broke 
them;  and  the  brave  Cunia,  with  almost  his  whole  army,  was  cut 
to  pieces. 

Shere,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  victory  of  whidi  he  had 
at  one  time  despaired,  exclaimed,  « that,  for  a  handful  of  barley,  he 
*•  had  almost  given  the  empire  of  India  to  the  wind."  Thb  graii^ 
it  seems,  was  all  the  scanty  produce  of  that  sandy  coundy,  for 
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which  the  inhabitants  fought  with  so  much  obstinacy.  Maldto 
having  heard  of  this  action,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men, 
fdi  into  deep  affliction ;  and  being,  for  Ins  pusillanimity,  deserted 
by  the  greatest  part  of  his  army>  he  retreated  among  the  mountains 
of  Sodpoor. 

i%ere,  aftw  this  bloody  victory,  turned  his  army  towards  the 
fort  of  Chitor,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation.  He 
thai  directed  his  march  to  Rantimpore,  and  gave  that  country  in 
jaghire  to  his  son  Adil  Khan,  who  fixed  his  residence  there.  The 
king,  in  person,  moyed  towards  Callinger,  which  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  strongest  forts  in  Hindostan.  The  Indian  prince  of  CaUinger, 
on  account  of  the  king's  treacherous  behaviour  to  Paran  Mull, 
would  make  no  submission,  but  prepared  himself  for  hostilities* 
Shere^  having  drawn  a  line  of  circumvallation,  began  to  carry  on 
his  approaches  to  the  place ;  he  raised  mounds  of  earth  for  his 
artillery,  and  sunk  mines  under  the  rock.  The  royal  batteries  were 
now  advanced  very  near  the  walls,  breaches,  were  madie,  and  a 
general  assault  ordered,  when  a  live  shell,  which  had  been  thrown 
against  the  fort  by  the  imperialists^  rebounded  hack  into  the  battery 
in  which  the  king  stood.  The  shell  burst  in  the  midst  of  a  quantity 
of  powder,  which  had  not  been  properly  secured.  Several  gunners 
were  blown  up ;  and  the  king  and  many  of  his  omrahs  were  burnt 
in  so  terrible  a  manner,  that  they  were  carried  for  dead  to  their 
tents. 

In  thb  dreadful  (x>ndition  the  king  began  to  breathe,  m  great 
agonies ;  he  however  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the  attack, 
and  gave  orders,  till  in  the  evening  news  was  brought  lum  of  the 
reduction  of  the  place.  He  then  cried  out,  ^  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
"  Godf'  and  expired.  The  death  of  Shere  happened  on  the  twelfth 
of  the  first  Ribbi,  ia  A.  H.  952,  or  A.D.  1545.  He  spent  fifteen, 
years  in  a  militaxy  life  before  he  mounted  the  throne;  and.  he  sat 
upon  the  musnud  five  years,  as  emperor  of  Hindostan.. 
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The  character  of  Share  is  almost  equally  divided  between  Astin*- 
guished  virtue  and  the  most  degrading  vice.  In  administering 
public  justice  he  was  inflexible;  in  private  concerns,  he  was  guilty 
often  of  the  basest  perfidy.  His  aspiring  soul  made  him  look  u))  to 
the  empire,  and  he  cared  not  by  what  steps  he  was  to  ascend. 

Shere  left  many  monuments  of  his  magnificence  behind  hSm. 
Jrom  Bengal  to  the  Nildb,  which  is  fifteen  hundred  cose,*  ht 
built  caravanserais  at  every  stage,  and  dug  a  well  at  the  end  of  • 
every  cose;  he  also  raised  many  magnificent  mosques  for  the 
wcH'ship  of  God  on  the  highway,  wherein  he  appointed  readers  of 
the  Koran,  and  priests.  He  ordered  that  at  every  stage,  all  travellers, 
without  distinction  of  country  or  religion  should  be  entertained, 
according  to  their  quality,  at  the  public  expense.  He  at  the  sam^ 
time  planted  rows  of  fruit  trees  along  the  roads,  to  preserve  tra«- 
vell^s  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
thdr  taste.  Couriers  were  placed  at  proj^er  distances,  as  vrell  for 
forwarding  quick  intelligence  to  government,  as  for  the  adyan<- 
tage  of  trade  and  correspondence.  This  establishment  was  new  in 
India,  Such  was  the  public  security  during  his  reign,  that  travellers 
and  merchants,  throwing  down  their  goods,  went  without  fear  to 
sleep  on  the  highway.  He  was  buried  at  l^assaram,  his  original 
estate,  in  a  magnificent  marble  mausoleum,  which  he  had  built  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  reservoir  of  water.-f 

Tahmasp  still  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  reigned  in  peace, 
protecting  Humaioon  during  the  usurpation  of  Shere  in  Hindostan. 

•  About  three  thousand  of  our  miles. 

t  This  fine  monument  of  the  magnificence  of  Shere  still  remains  entire.  The 
artificial  hke  whith  surrounds  k  is  not  much  less  than  a  mile  ia  length* 
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When  SBxK  became  numb^^ed  with  liie  dead,  his  eldest  soa 
^^^  vrhom  he  had  appointed  his  successor/ was  at  Rantimpore^ 
9nd  his  youngeir  son  Jellal,  ki  the  village  of  Rewin,  near  Pheta« 
The  omrahs^  v^ho  favoured  Jellal  more  than  his  baiother,  then  at  sa 
great  a  distance,  urged  the  necessity  of  filling  the  throne  as  sooa 
as  pos^le.  They  for  that  purpose  dispatched  expresses  to  Jdla^ 
who  arrived  in  five  days  in  the  camp.  Jellal,  by  the  influence  of 
Isah  Khan  and  his  party,  in  consequence  mounted  the  throne,  in 
die  fcotress  of  Callinger,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Islam  Shah, 
which,  by  Mse  pixmunciation,  was  turned  tx>  that  of  Selim;,  by 
which  name  he  is  more  generally  known.  The  efforts  of  Adil^ 
and  the  omrahs  attached  to  his  fortune,  to  wrest  fhom  the  new 
emperor  his  usurped  sceplre,  occupy  a  considerable  portion:  of  die 
life  of  Selim^  in  Ferishta*  As  they  were  utterly  unsuccessful,  we 
shall  pass  them  over  as  irrelevant. 

After  being  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  king  moved  towands 
Rhotas,to  bring  the  treasure,  which  his  father  had  deposited  in  that 
place,  to  Agra.  Seid,  the  brother  of  Humaioon,  governor  of  Hahore, 
deserted  him  on  the  way,  and  fled  to  Lahore.  The  king,  from  this 
circumstance,  concluded  that  a  new  rebellion  was  in  agitation^  which 
determined. him  to  return  immediately  to  Agra.  He  soon  assembled 
his  forces  from  all  quarters,  and  marched  to  Delhi,  where  he  ordered 
the  new  city  which  the  emperor  Humaioon  had  built,  (o  be  walled 
in  wth  stone.  At  Delhi,  Suja  joined  him  with  the  army  from 
llfolva.  The  king  remained  only  a  few  days  in  Delhi  to  regulate 
his  army,  and  then  took  the  rout  of  Lahore.  Azim  Humakx)n, 
Ghawass,  and  other  disafl^cted  chiefs,  with  double  the  king's  forces, 
came  out  before  him  at  Ambatta.  Selim  arriving  within  sight  of 
the  rebels,  dismounted,  and,  with  a  few  friends,  ascended  a  nsmg 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring;  when  he  had  for  some 
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time  viewed  their  disposition,  he  said:  "  It  is  not  consistent  with 
*^  my  honour  to  hesitate  one  moment  in  attacking  a  rebellious  army;" 
and  at  these  words  he  ordered  his  line  to  be  formed,  and  to  advance 
against  them.  It  happened  very  fortunately  for  the  afEurs  of  Selim, 
that,  upon  the  preceding  night,  there  had  arisen  a  dispute  among 
the  rebel  generals,  about  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Chawass,  still 
a  fiiend  to  the  family  of  his  patron  Shere,  insisted  that  search  should 
be  made  for  prince  Adil ;  and  Azim  Humaioon  strenuously  affirmed, 
^^  That  the  empire  was  no  man's  inheritance,  but  should  always 
"follow  the  fortune  of  the  sword."  This  plainly  pointed  out  his 
own  views;  on  this  head,  animosity  and  faction  arose,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  rebels  had  formed  the  line,  Chawass  retreated,  with  all 
his  troops,  without  striking  a  blow.  This  circumstance  so  much 
discouraged  the  remaining  part  of  the  rebels,  that  their  resistance 
way  faint,  and  an  unexpected  victory  fell  to  Selim. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this  tide  of  good  fortune,  the  emperor  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  from  a  daring  attempt  of  Seid,  the 
brother  of  Azim  Humaioon.  This  gallant  chief,  with  t^i  of  his 
friends  in  armour,  mixed,  without  discovery,  with  the  king's  troops, 
and  advanced  towards  him,  as  if  they  were  about  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  victory.  An  elephant-driver,  who  stood  near  the 
king,  observed  and  knew  Seid,  and  struck  him  with  his  spear: 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  guards,  and  the  army  which  stookl  rounds 
Seid  and  his  party  cut  their  way  through,  sword  in  hand,  and 
escaped.  T^e  rebels,  who  called  themselves  the  Neazies,  being 
mostly  of  that  family,  retreated,  after  this  defeat,  to  the  moun- 
tains, Selim  pursuing  them  as  far  as  the  new  fort  of  Rhotas,  which 
his  father  had  built.  He  thaice  detached  Serwani,'  with  a  strong 
force  after  them,  and  returned  himself  to  Agra,  but  soon  after 
proceeded  to  Gualior.  Suja,  governor  of  Malva,  going  one  day^ 
up  to  the  fort  before  the  king,  one  Osman,  a  person  whom  Suja 
had  deprived  of  his  right  hand  some  time  before,  had  concealed' 
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himself  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  a  desperate  intention  to  be 
revenged  upon  that  omrah.  The  assassin  rushed  out  upon  Suja, 
and  inflicted  a  wound  with  his  dagger.  Suja,  without  enquiring 
into  the  matter,  imagined  that  the  whole  was  done  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  king,  and  therefore  fled  with  great  precipitation,  and 
made  his  way  tqwards  Malva  with  all  his  forces.  The  king  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Mondu,  but  hearing  that  he  had  fled  to  Banswalla,  he 
returned,  leaving  his  own  cousin,  with  twenty  thousand  horse,  at 
Ugein,  to  observe  his  motions. 

Serwani  having  been  some  time  before  left  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Neazi  rebels,  engaged  them  near  Dincot,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Azim  Humaioon,  who  pursued  him  as  far  as  Sirhind, 
Selim  hearing  of  this  defeat,  assembled  a  great  army,  and  dispatched 
it,  under  proper  generals,  against  the  rebels.  Azim  Humaioon  was 
obliged  to  retreat  in  his  turn  to  Dincot.  The  rebels  turned  upon 
the  imperial  army  at  Simbollo,  but  were  overthrown  with  great 
slaughter.  Azim  Humaioon's  mother,  and  all  his  family,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  Neazi  rebels,  after  this  defeat,  thr^w  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Gickers  among  the  mountains 
bordering  on  Cashmire.  Selim,  finding  that  he  could  never  have 
real  peace  without  effectually  crushing  this  rebellion,  marched 
in  person  towards  the  Indus,  and,  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
carried  on  a  war  with  the  Gickers,  who  supported  the  Neazies. 

In  this  expedition  a  person  concealed  himself  in  the  narrow 
path,  by  which  the  emperor  one  day  ascended  the  mountain  of 
Mannicot,  and  rushed  upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword.  Selim, 
having  time  to  draw,  saved  himself,  killed  the  assassin,  and 
perceived  that  his  sword  was  one  that  he  himself  had  formerly 
I»'esented  to  Eckbal  Khan.  The  Gickers  being  driven  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  being  in  a  condition  to  face  the  emperor, 
Azim  Humaioon,  with  his  followers,,  went  into  the  kingdoni  of 
Cashmire;  but  the  prince  of  that  country,  fearing  Selim's  resentment, 
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opposed  the  rebels,  and,  having  defeated  them,  sent  the  heads  of 
Azim  Humaioon,  his  brother  Seid,  and  Shabass,  to  the  king.  Selim 
being  now  secured  against  further  disturl^nce  from  that  quarter, 
returned  to  Delhi.  The  prince  Camiran,  much  about  this  tim^ 
flying  from  his  brother  the  emperor  Humaioon,  who  was  now  on 
his  way  from  Persia,  took  protection  under  Selim.  But  he  was  very 
ill  received  by  that  prince,  and  he  therefore  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Sewalic,  among  the  Gickers. 

Selim,  after  returning  from  his  expedition,  had  only  remained 
a  few  days  at  Delhi,  when  he  received  advices,  that  the  emperor 
Humaioon  had  reached  that  branch  of  the  Indus  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  NiUb,  or  the  blue  river.  The  king 
was  at  that  instant  under  the  operation  of  drawing  blood  by  cup« 
ping;  he  immediately  started  up,  issued  orders  to  march,  and  he 
himself  encamped  that  evening  six  iniles  without  the  city.  He 
there  waited  for  his  artillery,  which  was  dragged  by  men,  till  the 
bullocks,  which  were  grazing  in  the  country,  could  be  brought  to** 
gether.  The  artillery  being  very  heavy,  each  gun  was  drawn  by 
one  or  two  thousand  men;  yet  in  this  manner  he  marched  with 
great  expedition  towards  Lahore.  But  in  the  mean  time  Humaioon 
retreated,  as  v/e  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel. 
Selim  returned  to  Delhi,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Gualior, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence. 

Selim  taking,  one  day,  the  diversion  d  the  chase,  near  Atri,  a 
body  of  banditti,  who  had  been  set  on  by  some  of  the  king's 
enemies,  lay  in  ambush  to  take  his  life.  But  he  perceived  them, 
time. enough  to  avoid  the  snare.  When  they  were  seized  and  ex- 
amined, they  impeached  many  chiefs,  who  were  immediately  exe- 
cuted; after  which  the  king  became  extremely  suspicious^  and  put 
numbers  to  death  upon  the  slightest  presumptions. 

Chawass,  the  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  Shere,  of  whom 
frequent  mention  lias  already  been  made,  a  man  justly  r^iowoed 
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for  personal  coaiage,  strict  honour,  great  abilities  in  war^  and  ex- 
tensive generosity,  being  long  driven  about  from  place  to  place, 
came  to  Taji  Kirrani,  who  had  owed  his  preferment  to  him,  and  was 
vow  governed  by  Simbol.  The  ungrateful  villain,  in  violation  of  his 
oath,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Selim, 
basely  assassinated  Chawass.  His  body  being  carried  to  Delhi,  was 
there  interred.  His  tomb  is  frequented  by  the  devout  to  this  day, 
who  number  him  among  the  saints  of  India. 

Not  long  after  this  base  assassination,  in  which  Selim  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  seized  with  a  fistula  in  ano,  by  which,  in  the  year 
A«  H.  960,  or  A.  D.  1533,  he  bled  to  death,  having  reigned  nine 
years.  In  the  same  year,  Mahmud  the  Patan  king  of  Guzzurat,  and 
the  Nizam  of  the  Decan,  who  was  of  the  same  nation,  died.  Selim 
possessed  not  the  abilities  of  his  Ceither,  and  consequently  carried 
neither  his  virtues  nor  his  vices  to  such  extremes.  He  possessed 
personal  bravery,  and  was  not  unskilful  in  the  field  of  war.  Like 
Shere,  he  was  magnificent,  and  studied  the  convenience  of  travellers. 
From  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  he  built  an  intermediate  serai  between 
each  of  those  which  his  father  had  erected;  all  who  passed  alcxig 
the  great  road  being  entertained  at  the  public  expense. 

When  Selim  travelled  the  road  of  mortality,  his  son  Ferose  was^ 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  of  Soor  at  Gualior.  He  had  not  reigned  three  days,  when 
Mubarick,  the  son  of  Nizam  Soor,  nephew  to  the  late  emperor 
Shere,  brother  of  Selim's  wife,  and  the  uncle  of  Ferose,  assassinated 
the  young  prince.  Mubarick  assumed  the  tide  of  Mohammed  Adil,^ 
to  which  his  infamous  treason  had  no  right,  and  usurped  the  empire. 
He  perpetrated  this  barbarous  deed  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  MahU 
The  villain's  own  sister,  Bibi  Bai,  defended,  for  some  time,  her  son 
in  her  arms,  presenting  her  body  to  the  dagger.  In  vain  did  she 
intreat  and  weep :   his  soul  was  hardened  against  pity.    He  tore 

«  Adil  signifies  the  Just. 
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the  young  prince  from  her  arms,  and,  in  her  presence,  severed  bis 
head  from  his  body.  This  was  the  return  which  he  made  to  the 
unfortunate  Bibi  Bai,  for  saving  his  life  repeatedly,  when  Selim, 
foreseeing  his  atrocities,  would  have  put  him  to  death. 

The  state  of  Persia  suffered  no  change  during  the  reign  oi  Selim 
in  India,   Tahmasp  continued  upon  the  throne. 

MOHAMMED. 

The  infamous  Mohammed,  having  always  given  himself  up  to 
pleasure,  neglected  even  the  common  accomplishment  of  reading 
and  writing.  He  hated  men  of  learning,  and  associated  with  illite- 
rate fellows  like  himself,  whom  he  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in 
the  empire,  among  whom  one  Himu,  an  Indian  of  low  birth,  but 
gigantic  in  person,  and  of  a  desperate  undaunted  spirit,  was  now 
entrusted  with  all  the  weight  of  the  administration. 

The  king  in  the  mean  time,  heedless  of  what  passed,  spent  his 
time  in  all  the  luxurious  debaucheries  of  the  haram.  Having  beard 
much  in  praise  of  some  of  the  former  emperors,  particularly  Ferose, 
for  their  great  generosity,  he  mistook  prodigality  for  that  virtue, 
and  to  exceed  them  all,  opened  the  treasury,  and  lavished  its  riches 
without  distinction.  When  he  rode  out,  he  iised  to  head  arrows  with 
gold,  which  he  shot  among  the  multitude.  This  foolish  extrava- 
gance soon  dissipated  the  great  treasures  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
all  his  reward  from  the  people  was  the  nickname  of  Adili,  which 
in  the  Indian  language  signifies  literally  the  blind,  and  metaphori- 
cally, the  foolish. 

When  Himu  found  himself  invested  with  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  empire,  his  pride  and  insolence,  though  he  was  other- 
wise a  man  of  good  parts,  exceeded  all  bounds.  ^  This  naturally 
made  all  the  Patau  chiefs  his  enemies.  They  began  to  conspire  for 
his  destruction,  and  to  revolt  from  his  authority.  The  king  became 
more  and  more  despicable  every  day  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
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while  all  order  and  government  totally  declined.  Mohammed 
giving  one  day  public  audience,  and  distributing  estates  and  go- 
vernments among  his  omrahs,  he  ordered  the  province  of  Canouge 
to  be  taken  from  Firmalli,  and  given  to  Sermust  Sirbunna.  Secunder, 
the  son  of  Firmalli,  a  brave  young  man,  being  present^  said  aloud 
to  the  empCTor,  "  Is  my  fortune  then  to  be  conferred  on  a  seller  of 
«*  dogs  ?"  for  it  appears  that  Sermust  Was  descended  of  one  of  that 
low  occupation.  The  elder  Firmalli,  who  was  also  present,  endea* 
voured  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  his  son ;  but  he  only  inflamed 
his  passion  the  more:  he  charged  the  king^  in  plain  terms,  with  a 
base  design  to  extirpate  his  family.  Sermust,  who  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  strength  and  stature,  seeing  this  behaviour  to  the  king, 
and  being  also  personally  affronted,  seized  Secunder  by  the  breast ; 
Secunder  drew  his  dagger,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  then 
flew  at  all  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  him,  killed  several  chiefs,  and 
wounded  many  more.  He  then  made  directly  for  the  king,  who 
leapt  from  the  throne,  and  ran  into  the  Mahl ;  Secunder  pursuing 
him,  had  the  door  thrown*  in  his  face,  which  stopped  his  progress, 
till  Mohammed  drew  the  bolt,,  and  secured  himself.  The  desperate 
youth,  finding  liimself  disappointed  in  his  design  upon  Mohammed, 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  base  minions,  and  rushing 
back  into  the  audience  chamber,  dealt  death  to  all  who  opposed  him. 
In  the  mean  time  Ibrahim,  of  the  tribe  of  Soar,  the  king's  cousin 
and  brother-in-law,  attacked  Secunder  with  some  of  his  people,  and 
cut  him  to  pieces.  Dowlat  Lohani  killed  at  the  same  time  the  good 
old  man,  Firmalli,  who  could  not  have  been  blamed  for  his  son's 
rashness. 

The  king  soon  becoming  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  his  avenger 
Ibrahim,  gave  private  orders  to  seize  him ;  but  Ws  wife,  who  was 
sister  to  the  king,  having  heard  of  this  design  in  the  Mahl,  informed 
her  husband  of  it.  He  fled  from  Chunar  to  his  father,  Ghazi,  gover- 
nor of  Biana,  and  was  pursued  by  Isah  Neazi,  who  coming  up  with 
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him  at  Calpie^  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Isah  was  defeatd, 
and  driven  back  from  further  pursuit    Ibrahim  soon  after  raised 
a  great  army,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  where 
he  mounted  the  throne,  assumed  tlie  ensigns  of  royalty,  marched 
to  Agra,  and  reduced  the  circumjacent  provinces. 

Mohammed  marched  from  Chunar  to  suppress  this  usurpation, 
and  on  the  way  received  an  embassy  from  Ibrahim,  promising  that 
if  he  would  send  Hussein  and  other  chiefs,  with  assurances  of  for- 
giveness, he  would  submit  The  king  was  weak  enough  to  comply 
with  his  request.  The  omrahs  went;  and  Ibrahim,  by  presents, 
promises,  and  courteous  behaviour,  soon  drew  them  over  to  his  own 
interest.  Mohammed  finding  himself  in  no  condition  to  oppose  so 
strong  a  confederacy,  fled  towards  Chunar,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  eastern  provinces.  Ibrahim  immediately  erected  the  spear 
<^  empire  in  the  west  by  the  title  of  Sultan  Ibrahim*  This  event 
took  place  in  A.  H.  ^1,  or  A.  D.  igs^i 

IBRAHIM  III. 

Ibrahim  had  no  socmer  mounted  the  throne,  than  another  com* 
petitor  started  up  in  the  province  of  Panjdb.  This  was  Ahmed,  a 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Shere,  and  also  brother-in-law  to  Mohammed, 
the  expelled  emperor.  Ahmed  having  attached  Hybut,  and  other 
chiefs,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  omrahs  by  the  late  emperor  Selim, 
to  his  interest,  assumed  the  title  of  Secunder  Shah,  and  marching 
with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse  towards  Agra,  encamped  at 
Firrah,  within  four  miles  of  that  city.  Ibrahim,  with  seventy 
thousand  horse,  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  in  this  army  two 
hundred  omrahs  who  pitched  velvet  tents,  and  possessed  the  digni- 
ties of  the  spear,  drum,  and  colours. 

Secunder,  seeing  this  formidable  army,  began  to  repent  of  his 
invasion^  and  made  overtures  of  peace.  The  only  condition  he 
asked  was  the  government  of  Panjdb.    But  Ibrahim,  in  the  pride 
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of  superiority,  would  grant  him  no  terms^  and  therefore  both  armies 
drew  up  and  engaged.  Secunder  committed  all  the  ensigns  of 
royalty  to  one  of  his  omrahs,  and  with  a  choice  body  of  horse  took 
post  in  a  wood,  where  he  could  not  be  discovered.  Ibrahim,  upon 
the  first  charge,  broke  through  the  army  of  Secunder ;  his  troops 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  plunder, 
when  Secunder,  rushing  out  upon  them,  struck  a  panic  into  the 
whole  army ;  they  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by 
those  whom  they  had  so  easily  discomfited  before.  The  emperor 
Ibrahim,  after  this  defeat,  abandoned  his  capital,  and  retreated  to 
Simbol.  Secunder  took  possession  both  of  Agra  and  Delhi ;  but  he 
had  not  long  enjoyed  his  good  fortune,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
march  to  Panjdb,  to  oppose  the  Mogul  emperor  Humaioon ;  who, 
having  returned  from  a  long  exile,  was  now  rapidly  advancing  to 
recover  his  domimons. 

To  that  monarch  and  his  ^f&irs,  passing  over  many  incidents  of 
less  important  consideration,  amidst  the  struggles  for  empire  of 
numerous  inferior  competitors,  we  now  return. 

THE  RETURN  OF  HUMAIOON  FROM  PERSIA- 

Humaioon  at  the  court  of  Tahmasp,  king  of  Persia,  had  been 
treated  as  his  rank  and  his  virtues  merited.  The  particulars  of  his 
reception  there,  and  his  renewed  contests  in  Afghanistan  with  his 
rebellious  brother,,  prince  Camiran,  whose  perfidy  and  rancour  had 
so  much  contributed  to  his  exik,  occupy  many  pages  in  Ferishta. 
It  is  my  wish  only  to  exhibit  him  in  his  more  striking  character  of 
a  king  and  a  conqueror ;  and  therefore  coming  at  once  to  the  point 
most  interesting  to  the  studious  in  Indian  history,  it  will  be  suffi-* 
cient  to  remark  that  after  an  absence,  according  to  Fraser,  our 
best  authority  in  respect  to>  chronological  dates,^  of  five  years  and 

*  See  Fraser's  short  History  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,,  prefixed  to  his 
Shah,  p»  Q. 
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an  half  at  that  cx)urt,  having  received  from  Tahmasp  an  assistance 
of  ten  thousand  horse,  in  A,  D.  1545  he  commenced  his  march 
back  to  Hindostan ;  that  on  the  ist  of  September  of  that  year  he 
took  Candahar  from  Ashkari,  who  governed  that  fortress  for  prince 
Camiran ;  that  on  the  16th  of  November  he  conquered  Cabul  from 
Camiran  himself;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  con- 
quered Badakshan  from  the  Mirza  Soliman,  who  is  said  by  Fraser 
to  have  revolted,  and  to  have  usurped  that  government  *  By  the 
conquest  of  rebellious  chieftains,  and  by  the  strong  power  of  the 
ruling  dynasty  of  the  Afghan  emperors,  who  had  usurped  his  throne 
in  India,  he  was  detained  in  that  r^ion,  and  prevented  from  making 
any  vigorous  attempts  to  regain  that  throne,  till  the  year  A.  D, 

1554- 
In  that  year  Humaioon  received  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 

Delhi  and  Agra,  acquainting  him  that  Selim,  the  Afghan  emperor 
of  India,  was  dead,  and  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  Patans  were  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war :  that  it  was,  therefore,  a  proper  opportunity 
for  the  king  to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  empire.  Humaio(»i 
discovered  great  jby  upon  this  intelligence,  and  though  he  could 
only  collect  fifteen  thousand  horse,  determined  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition into  India.  He  left  to  Monim  the  government  of  Cabul, 
and  the  tuition  of  his  young  son  Hakim,  and  immediately  began 
his  march  from  that  capital.  The  king  was  joined  at  Peshawir  by 
By  ram,  with  all  his  veterans  from  Candahar.  When  he  had  crossed 
the  western  branch  of  the  Indus,  he  appointed  By  ram  his  captain- 
general,  and  ordered  him  to  lead  the  van  with  Chizer,  Tirdi  Beg, 
Secunder,  and  Shubiani. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king,  Tatar,  the  Patan  governor  of  the 
province  of  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  wha  commanded  ihe 
new  fort  of  Rhotas,  evacuated  the  place,  and  fled  to  Delhi.  Humaioon 

•  Sec  Fraser's  short  History  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  prefixed  to  his  Nadir 
Shah,  p.  10. 
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pursued  Tatar  to  Lahore,  which  place  was  also  evacuated  by  the 
Patans,  and  the  king  peaceably  entered  the  city.  From  Lahore  he 
dispatched  Byram  to  Sirhind,  and  that  able  general  possessed  him- 
self of  all  the  country  as  far  as  that  place.  The  king  having  received 
intelligence,  that  a  large  body  of  Afghans  were  assembled  at 
Debalpour,  he  ordered  Abul  Mali,  whom  he  used  to  honour  with 
the  name  of  son,  with  a  strong  detachment  against  them.  Abul 
Mali  having  overthrown  them,  returned  with  tlie  plunder  of  their 
camp  to  Lahore.  The  emperor  Secunder  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
dispatched  Tatar  Khan,  and  Hybut  Khan,  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  horse  from  Delhi  against  Humaioon;  but  Byram  Khan, 
notwithstanding  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  boldly  attacked, 
and  completely  defeated  them;  taking  a  vast  spoil  in  elephants, 
baggage,  and  horses.  Byram  Khan  sent  the  elephants  to  the  king 
at  Lahore,  and  encamped  at  Matchiwarrah.  He  dispersed  detach^ 
ments  on  all  sides,  and  possessed  himself,  by  means  of  his  increased 
cavalry,  of  tlie  whole  country,  almost  to  the  walls  of  Delhi  itself. 
The  king  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  he  heard  of  this  victory,  and 
conferred  upon  Byram  the  title  of  Khan  Khanaun^  or  Lord  of 
'  Lords,  the  grateful  friend. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  overthrow  of  Tatar,  the  emperor 
Secund^  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  omrahs,  and  marched 
with  eighty  thousand  horse,  a  great  train  of  artillery,  and  a  number 
of  elephants,  towards  the  Indus.  Byram  thought  proper  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Sh-hind,  and  to  provide  against  a  siege,  by  laying  in 
provisions,  and  throwing  up  new  works.  Secunder  encamped 
before  Sirhind,  and  Byram  sent  continual  letters  to  Lahore,  to 
hasten  the  king  to  his  relief.  Humaioon  accordingly  marched, 
joined  Byram,  mad^  repeated  sallies  from  the  city,  and  greatly  dis« 
tressed  the  enemy  in  their  camp. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  Rigib,  when  the  young  prince  Akber,  then 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  camp,  the 
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Patans  suddenly  drew  up  their  forces  and  offered  battle.  This  had 
the  intended  effect  on  the  impetuous  valour  of  that  young  prince, 
who  could  not  bear  to  be  insulted.  He  accordingly,  having  ob- 
tained his  father's  permission,  also  drew  out  the  Mogul  army. 
Humaioon  gave  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to  Byram,  and  of 
the  left  to  Secunder,  which  was  composed  of  the  troops  of  AbduUa 
the  Uzbek,  Abul  Mali,  Alia,  and  Tirdi  Beg,  who  were  to  begin 
the  action.  He  took  his  station  in  person  in  the  center,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  the  enemy,  who  waited  the  attack.  The  left 
wing  having  charged,  according  to  the  orders  which  they  had 
received,  the  enemy  were  broke,  and  they  never  after  recovered 
from  the  confusion  into  which  they  were  thrown.  The  action 
however  continued 'warm  for  some  time ;  Humaioon  and  his  gal- 
lant general  Byram  displayed  great  conduct,  while  the  young 
prince  Akber  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  heroic  personal  valour. 
The  Moguls  were  so  animated  by  the  behaviour  of  that  young 
prince,  that  they  seemed  even  to  forget  that  they  were  mortals. 
The  enemy  at  last  were  driven  off" the  field  with  very  great  slaughter, 
and  the  emperor  Secunder  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains 
of  Sewalic. 

This  victory  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  which  now  fell  for 
ever  from  the  Patans.  Secunder  the  Uzbek,  and  some  other 
omrahs,  were  detached  to  take  possession  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  which 
they  effected  without  opposition.  Humaioon  conferred  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Panjab  upon  Abul  Mali,  and  ordered  him 
to  pursue  the  fugitive  emperor.  In  the  month  of  Ramzan  the  king 
entered  Delhi  in  triumph,  and  became,  a  second  time,  Emperor 
OF  HiNDosTAN.  Byram,  to  whose  valour  and  conduct  the  king,  in 
a  great  measure,  owed  his  restoration,  was  now  rewarded  with  the 
first  offices  in  the  state,  and  had  princely  estates  assigned  to  him. 

But  the  end  of  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Humaioon  was  rapidly 
apgcoaching,  for  in  the  evening  of  th#  sevecth  of  the  first  Ribbi^ 
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Humaioon  walked  out  upon  the  terrace  of  the  library  of  the  palace, 
and  sat  down  there  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  descend  the  steps  of  the  staircase  from  the 
terrace,  the  crier,  according  to  custom,  proclaimed  the  time  of 
prayers.  The  king,  conformably  to  the  practice  of  the  Moslem 
religion,  stood  still  upon  this  occasion,  and  repeated  the  Culma,  or 
Mohammedan  creed ;  he  then  sat  down  upon  the  second  step  of 
the  stairs  till  the  proclamation  was  ended.  On  rising  he  supported 
himself  upon  a  staff,  which  unfortunately  slipt  upon  the  marbl^, 
and  the  king  fell  headlong  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case. He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  laid  upon  his  bed ;  he  soon 
recovered  his  speech,  and  the  physicians  administered  all  the  art 
and  power  of  medicine;  but  in  vain,  for  upon  the  eleventh  of  the 
same  month,  about  sun-set,  his  soul  took  her  flight  to  Paradise. 
He  was  buried  in  the  new  city,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  a 
noble  tomb  was  erected  over  him  some  years  after,  by  his  son 
Akber.  Humaioon  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  after  an  interrupted 
reign  of  twenty- five  years  in  Cabul  and  India. — A..  H,  963,  or 
A.  D,  1555. 

The  mildness  and  benevolence  of  Humaioon  were  excessive;  if 
there  can  be  any  excess  in  virtues  so  noble  and  elevated  as  these. 
His  afiection  to  his  brothers  proved  the  source  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  they  rewarded  him  with  ingratitude  and  contempt.  He 
was  both  learned  himself,  and  a  lover  of  literature,  and  the  generous 
patron  of  the  men  of  genius  who  flourished  in  his  time.  In  battle 
he  was  valiant  and  enterprizing ;  but  the  clemency  of  his  disposi- 
tion prevented  him  from  using  his  victories  in  a  manner  which 
suited  the  vices  of  the  times.  Had  he  been  less  mild  and  religious, 
he  would  have  been  a  more  successful  prince :  had  he  been  a  worse 
man  he  would  have  been  a  greater  monarch.  ^ 

♦  The  two  ^preceding  chapters  are  the  substance  of  Ferishta*s  account  of  the 
domestic  events  of  Hindostan  during  this  dark  and  troublesome  sera.   His  book  is  the 
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only  ftuthenlic  recoid  of  them,  and  the  author  had  the  archivei  of  the  state  to  assist 
him  in  his  researches*  He  often  disgusts  by  the  minute  detail  of  facts  neither  im^ 
portant  nor  interesting*  I  have  throughout,  therefore,  used  the  pruning-knife 
freely,  and  have  sketched  only  the  grand  features  and  predominant  incidents  in  each 
reign.  A  swarm  of  historians  and  travellers,  Asiatic  and  European,  many  of  them 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  related,  about  this  period  start  into  existence,  and  from 
them  principally,  compared  with  Ferishta,  both  as  to  events  and  date>  will  the  foU 
lowing  chapter  be  composed.  The  task  of  tiure  abridgimint  b  not  the  most  pleasant 
one ;  and  I  trust  both  in  point  of  general  arrangement  and  style,  that  chapter  will 
be  found  more  deserving  of  the  reader's  approbation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Author  quitting  FEKistrrAy proceeds  Jrom  other  Sources  to  detail 
the  History  of  the  restored  Dynasty  of  Mogul  Emperors. — Additional 
particulars  concerning  Humaioon,  from  a  Manuscript  Histoiy 
long  ago  composed  by  himself  from  contemporary  Writers  and 
Travellers. '-^Apology  for  delaying  to  give  the  History  of  the 
European  settlers  in  India  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehan^ 
guire. — The  Life  of  Akber  from  the  same  Manuscript  compared 
with  Ferishta. —  Uncommon  Display  of  both  military  and  political 
Talents  in  that  young  Prince  at  a  very  early  Period.-^Conquers, 
and  with  bis  own  Hand  kills  Himu,  the  Patan  General,  discards 
bis  Vizier,  and  assumes  himself  the  Reins  of  Government. — Ad^ 
vances  against  and  takes  CmroKL.^^Builds  the  superb  Castle  and 
Palace  of  AoB.A.-^Adorns  Fettipore ;  reduces  Guzzurat ;  reconquers 
Bengal  from  the  Patan  Chiefs ;  renews  the  War  with  the  rebellious: 
Rajahs,  and  takes  their  principal  Fortresses. — Meditates  the  Con^ 
quest  of  Uzbek  Tartary,  and  actually  marches  to  Cashmere,  but 
renounces  that  Intention,  and  devotes  bis  remaining  Life  to  his 
favourite  Project  (f  subjugating  the  Deccan.. — The  Life  of  Jehan- 
GtJiRE  from  the  same  Manuscript,  compared  with  Ferishta. — 
ISeiim,  the  Son  of  AId>er,  having  ascended  the  Throne  by  that  name, 
bis  sou  Sultan  Kbosro  rebels^-^Battle  of  Lahore,  and  extinction  of 
that  RebelUm.-^The  Emperor  enslaved  by  bis  Passion  for  the  fair 
VwrmabalL-^Successful  War  with  the  Ranna  and  other  rebellious 
Rajahs  in  Malva.-^Jhe  Deccan  reconquered. — Rebellion  of  Shah 
Jd^an^^^He  is  repulsed  at  Agra  i^^-^feated  by  the  Imperial  Army, 
and  submits.'^ Again  rebels,  and  is  victorious  in  Bengal;  but  is 
totally  defeated  by  bis  Brother,  Sultan  Parvez. — Sir  Thomas  Roe 
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the  English  Ambassador,  arrives  at  the  Court  of  Jehanguire. 
— Rebellion  of  Mohabit. — The  Emperor  seized  and  confined  by 
that  Omrab,  but  afterwards  released. — Death  and  Character  of 
Jehanguire. 

With  the  preceding  chapter  terminated  that  regular,  though 
concise,  abridgement  of  Ferishta's  domestic  history  of  India,  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  up  a  large  chasm  in  its  annals,  for 
the  closing  of  which  there  are  few  authentic  materials  to  be  col- 
lected from  any  other  existing  author.  After  all,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  rapid  and  dreadful  detail  of  perfidy  and  massacres,  and  of 
the  same  sanguinary  cast,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  are  nearly  alf 
the  Asiatic  histories.  The  manuscript  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  in  a  preceding  page,  *  and  which  was  composed  before  I 
had  seen  Ferishta,  on  the  authority  of  Herbelot,  De  Laet,  Eraser, 
Du  Barros,  Texeira,  De  Faria,  and  other 'oriental  writers  and  tra- 
vellers, contains  in  considerable  detail  the  Iffe  of  Baber,  which  is 
necessarily  superseded  by  the  native  original  documents,  inserted 
above.  The  life  of  Humaioon  however,  in  that  manuscript,  con- 
tains some  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  Ferishta,  and,  as  it  exhi- 
bits a  very  concise  and  connected  summary  of  the  events  of  an 
interrupted  reign,  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader;  and  is 
therefore  submitted  to  his  candid  perusal.  It  is  followed  by  the 
successive  lives  of  the  great  Akber,  and  of  Jehanguire,  composed 
from  the  same  sources ;  to  which  I  shall  add,  from  Ferishta,  as  in 
the  life  of  Timur,  above,  those  more  striking  circumstances  in  such 
reign  that  have  novelty  and  interest  to  recommend  them. 

As  during  these  three  reigns  the  Portuguese  had  been  gradually 
establishing  themselves  in  India,  and  had  finally  consolidated  a  vast 
empire  on  its  coasts,  the  reader  may  probably  have  been  sur- 
prised by  ray  silence  hitherto  on  that  interesting  subject;  but  in 
*  See  of  diis  Second  Volume  p.  4. 
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this  wide  survey  of  Asiatic  events  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the 
incidents  that  have  befallen  the  great  empires  passing  in  review 
before  us,  as  little  mixed  as  possible ;  it  is  my  intention  to  consider 
the  progress  of  the  Europeans  in  India  in  a  separate  book,  that 
immediately  following.  The  most  important  circumstance  to  us, 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  English  as  factors  in  Hindostan, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  great  and  able  negociator.  Sir  Thomas  :^^ 

Roe,  in  the  ensuing  reign  of  Jehanguire,  had  firmly  established 
their  interest  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  consequently  any  ex- 
tended introduction  of  the  subject,  until  the  period  of  that  reign, 
would  be  premature.  After  that  aera  it  would  be  improper  to 
delay  a  discussion  at  once  so  highly  interesting  and  gratifying  to 
my  read»s. 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOUNT  OF  HUMAIOON. 

Humaioon,  the  son  of  Baber,  in  A.  D.  1530,  succeeded  him  in 
the  empire  of  Hindostan,  and  soon  proved  that  he  inherited  the 
military  virtues,  as  well  as  the  throne  of  his  illustrious  father.  He 
entered  with  eagerness  on  the  completion  of  all  his  designs  ;  and, 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  in  every  plan  was  fortunate,  and 
in  every  action  glorious.  He  first  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
Malva  and  Guzzurat,  where  Sultan  Bahadur  then  reigned,  whom 
he  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  the  fugitive  monarch  to 
the  most  distant  boundaries  of  his  own  maritime  dominions.  Pre- 
viously to  this  invasion,  Bahadur  bad  been  for  some  years  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  by  the  union  of  arms,  and 
policy,  had  secured  a  firm  footing  on  his  frontier,  and  had  become 
extremely  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  potentates.  The  terror  of 
this  new  and  more  dreaded  enemy,  now  compelled  him  to  make 
peace  with  tbem,  and  their  assistance  encouraged  him  to  revolt  after 
the  departure  of  the  Mogul  army ;  but  Humaioon  returning  the 
next  year  reduced  him  to  entire  obedience.    The  unfortunate 
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Bahadur  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  the  new  connection  entered 
into  with  the  Portuguese :  for,  having  granted  them  permission  to 
erect  a  fort  at  Diu,  they  fortified  it  in  such  a  manner  as  ever  after 
to  render  it  impregnable  to  any  force  he  could  bring  against  it,  and 
he  himself  perished  in  an  attempt  to  regain  it,  not  many  years 
after.  ♦ 

The  rich,  the  powerful,  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Bengal  was  the 
next  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  new  emperor.  Full  of  innume- 
rable castles  and  fortified  towns,  for  the  most  part  governed  by  the 
ancient  independent  rajahs  of  the  country,  whose  inaccessible  retreats 
their  Afghan,  or  Patan  tyrants  could  never  effectually  penetrate ; 
the  subjection  of  this  extensive  and  populous  region  was  an  arduous 
and  hazardous  undertaking.  But  the  ardent  desire  to  become 
master  of  a  kingdom,  denominated  by  Oriental  writers  "  the  granary 
of  Asia,  and  Paradise  of  the  Indies,"  made  danger  vanish,  and  dif- 
ficulty be  forgotten  amidst  the  more  splendid  hopes  of  conquest. 
He  began  his  march  from  Agra  at  the  head  of  an  army  fully  ade- 
quate, by  its  magnitude  and  intrepidity,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
any  project,  however  daring.  Though  every  inch  of  ground  was 
disputed,  and  defeat  only  produced  new  armies  to  be  encountered, 
the  undaunted  conqueror  rushed  on  from  one  fortress  to  another, 
and  from  field  to  field  of  still  untarnished  glory,  till  at  length  Gqur, 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  Bengal,  being  taken,  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  country  on  the  Ganges  submitted  to  his  arms,  and  thus 
another  bright  jewel  was  added  to  the  imperial  crown  at  Delhi,  f 

Such,  for  a  few  years,  was  the  brilliant  success  of  Humaioon,  but 
shortly  after,  a  dreadful  reverse  of  fortune  befell  this  prince,  the 
commencement  of  whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  such  a  series  of 
illustrious  events.  The  power  of  the  Afghan  chiefs,  though  severely 
jshaken  by  Sultan  Baber,  was  by  no  means  entirely  subverted. 

•  De  Laet*s  India  Vera,  p.  172 ;  and  De  Faria,  Portuguese  Asia.  Vol.  I.  p.  375. 
De  Laet's  India  Vera.  p.  173. 
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Their  awe  of  that  conqueror  indeed,  after  the  signal  defeat  of  their 
combined  forces  under  the  emperor  Ibrahim  Lodi  in  A.  D,  1526, 
retained  them  in  external  obedience  during  the  remainder  of  bis 
reign,  and  the  vigour  displayed  in  the  first  actions  of  the  present, 
contributed  to  repress  any  open  enterprizes  of  sedition.  The  latent 
flame,  however,  soon  grew  too  violent  to  be  longer  restrained,  and 
now  burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence. 

Humaioon  was  at  a  distance,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  newly- 
conquered  provinces  in  the  west,  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  general  revolt  of  his  Afghan  subjects,  who  under  Shere 
Khan,  a  determined  soldier,  were  in  full  march  to  give  him  battle, 
and  had  already  retaken  the  province  of  Bahar,  with  Rotas,  Chunar, 
and  many  other  strong  castles  in  Bengal.  He  immediately  hastened 
back  to  Agra,  where,  having  collected  his  scattered  forces,  he  re- 
turned in  the  firm  intention  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  having 
repassed  the  Ganges,  encamped  on  its  banks.  Too  confident  in  that 
bravery  which,  under  more  disparaging  circumstances,  had  so  often 
procured  them  victory,  and  perhaps  imagining  the  foe  at  a  greater 
distance,  the  army  of  Humaioon  there  resigned  themselves  to  in- 
temperate festivity,  and  spent  the  night  in  carousals  and  revelling. 
Shere  Khan,  whose  active  spies  observed,  and  dihgently  reported, 
every  motion  of  the  royal  army,  having  obtained  early  intelligence 
of  this  inconsiderate  conduct,  instantly  dispatched  ten  thousand 
Afghan  cavalry,  who,  by  forced  marches,  arrived  by  break  of  day  in 
the  camp  of  the  Mogul ;  and  while  they  lay  buried  in  sleep  *  and 

♦  A  remark  of  Mr.  Cambridge  will  perhaps  elucidate  this  passage,  "  Notwith- 
'*  standing  the  Eastern  armies  have  so  severely  suffered  by  being  surprised  in  the 
**  night,  they  can  never  be  brought  to  establish  either  order  or  vigilance  in  their 
^'  camp.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  every  man  eats  an  inconceivable  quantity  of 
''  rice,  and  many  take  after  it  some  kind  of  soporific  drugs,  so  that  about  mid-night 
**  the  whole  army  is  in  a  dead  sleep.  The  consequence  of  these  habits  is  obvious  : 
**  and  yet  it  would  appear  a  strange  proposition  to  an  Eastern  monarch,  to  endeavour 
'<  to  persuade  him,  that  the  security  of  his  throne  depended  upon  the  regulation  of 

Vol.  II.  X 
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intoxication,  rushed  suddenly  upon  them,  and  made  a  great  and 
undistinguished  slaughter.  The  disorder  that  prevailed  in  every 
quarter  was  too  great  and  general  to  admit  of  the  troops  being 
rallied ;  the  royal  tents,  with  very  considerable  treasures,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  a  multitude  of  elephants  and  horses  was 
captured ;  and  the  unfortunate  emperor  himself  desponding,  and 
almost  deserted,  was  compelled  to  save  his  life  by  swimming  across 
the  stream !  Mere  accident  having  presented  him  a  horse,  he  rode 
off  towards  Agra,  but  Shere  Khan  pursuing  close  in  his  rear,  com- 
pelled him  to  continue  his  flight  on  to  Lahore,  where  his  brother, 
the  Mirza  Cameron  governed ;  who,  instead  of  giving  him  a  welcome 
reception,  loaded  him  with  insult  and  reproaches.  Humaioon,  justly 
indignant  at  this  treatment,  hastened  with  his  few  attendants  towarc^ 
Cashmere,  where  a  favourite  omrah,  appointed  by  himself,  held 
the  supreme  command ;  but  that  omrah  was  dead,  and  the  capital 
fortified  against  him.  He  now  directed  his  course  towards  Cabul, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  trusting  at  least  to  find  shelter  in  the  dty 
that  gave  him  birth,  and  farther  hallowed  by  the  ashes  of  his  father ; 
but  by  this  time  Cameroii,  being  driven  by  Shere  Khan  from  La^ 
hore,  had  arrived  there,  and  ordered  the  gates  of  the  fortress  to  be 
closed.  At  Candahar  another  brother,  the  Mirza  Ashkeri,  resided 
as  governor,  whom  he  now  supplicated  by  every  tender  tie  that 
binds  relations,  to  receive  a  banished  prince  under  his  protection ; 
to  allow  him  to  put  that  strong  castle  in  a  state  of  adequate  defence ; 
and  to  take  himself  an  active  part  in  the  extermination  c^  ^ 
enemies  of  his  family.  To  this  humble  and  interesting  request 
Humaioon  received  only  a  haughty  answer,  amounting  to  a  denial. 
Thus  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  insulted  by  his  kindred,  one 
only  resource  remained  to  the  unhappy  monarch ;  to  throw  himself 

^'  the  meals  of  a  common  soldier ;  much  less  'would  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  jrestrain 
**  him  in  the  use  of  that «//»«  which  is  to  waim  his  blood  for  ^tioOi  ^^  ^uiimafee 
^*  Ids  soul  with  heroisflu/^   lotroduction  ^Oit  War  in  loipa. 
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on  the  generosity  of  Tahmasp>  king  of  Persia,  who  was  infinitely 
indebted  to  the  house  of  Timur,  even  for  the  sceptre  he  swayed, 
and  whose  gratitude  he  hoped  would  prove  stronger  than  fraternal 
love  had  proved.  He  therefore  dispatched  one  of  his  attendants  by 
a  readier  route  than  the  imminent  danger  of  his  situation  would 
allow  himself  to  take,  with  letters  to  that  prince,  in  which  he  con- 
jured him  by  the  revered  memory  of  Timur,  by  the  sacred  name  of 
king  which  they  mutually  bore,  and  by  the  inviolable  friendship 
that  united  their  ancestors,  to  lend  him,  in  this  emergency,  that 
decisive  support  which,  if  immediately  afforded,  might  restore  him 
to  the  dignity  from  which  he  was  thus  ignominiously  driven  by  his 
revolted  vassals.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  this  step,  he  was  joined 
by  Bjrram  Khan,  an  aged  and  skilful  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  select 
squadron  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  long  sought  their  exiled 
master,  and  were  now  determined  to  share  his  fortunes.  The  reso- 
lution of  soliciting  the  assistance  of  Tahmasp  being  approved  of  by 
this  loyal  chief,  Humaioon  sent  to  demand  of  Hussein,  the  Mogul 
viceroy  of  Tatta,  permission  to  pass  through  that  province  into 
Persia  i  but  that  lord,  who  had  likewise  caught  the  general  spirit  of 
disaffection,  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  if  his  majesty's  inten«> 
tions  were  to  visit  Persia,  the  directer  way  lay  through  Candahar. 
Enraged  at  this  reply,  but  unable  with  his  slender  train  to  exact 
vengeance  on  the  rebellious  omrah  who  sent  it,  he  now  resolved  to 
go  by  that  directer  way,  and  at  every  hazard  to  force  a  passage  into 
the  Perafeln  dominions.  In  a  city  of  the  province  of  Candahar  he 
left  his  wife  and  infant  child,  Akber  (who  was  bom  during  this 
flight,  and  afterwards  amply  avenged  the  injuries  of  his  father),  and 
having  disencumbered  himself  of  his  baggage,  his  domestics,  and 
what  treasures  yet  remained  to  him,  by  rapid  movements  soon  ar- 
rived unmdested  at  the  court  of  Persia.  Shah  Tahmasp  received 
him,  not  only  with  the  honour  due  to  his  distinguished  rank,  but 
with  every  possible  token  of  liberal  friendship;  entertained  him 
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with  hospitality  truly  royal ;  and  promised,  in  as  short  an  interval 
as  the  vast  preparations  necessary  for  so  important  an  expedition 
would  allow,  to  furnish  him  with  troops  and  money  sufficient  both 
for  the  reduction  of  his  disobedient  governors,  and  his  own  re-esta- 
blishment on  the  throne  of  Hindostan. 

The  promise  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  punctually  performed. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  residence  at  his  court  of  some 
years,  that  Humaioon  was  enabled  to  return  with  a  force  sufficient 
for  the  accomplishment  of  those  designs.  He  was  attended  by  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  officers  of  the  Persian  army,  who  were 
anxious  to  enlist  under  his  banners,  and  made  his  cause  their  own. 
The  first  exertions  of  his  vengeance  were  pointed  against  Candahar 
and  its  governor,  who  now. submitted  with  a  pusillanimity  only  to 
be  equalled  by  his  former  insolence.  Cabul  was  next  surrounded 
by  the  victorious  army,  and  the  perfidious  governor  punished  for 
his  unnatural  baseness  by  loss  of  sight  and  banishment  to  Mecca. 
After  these  successes  Humaioon  did  not  immediately  march  into 
Hindostan,  but  staid  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  waited  with  impatience  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to 
assert  with  effect  his  just,  but  invaded,  rights.  The  death  of  the 
usurper  Shere  Khan,  with  that  of  his  son  Sdim,  and  consequent 
distractions,  afforded  this  opportunity,  and  he  then  set  forward  with 
the  best  founded  and  most  sanguine  hopes  of  re-possessing  his  lost 
dominions.  The  roost  distinguished  success  attended  every  effort 
of  a  cause  supported  by  justice,  and  regulated  by  maxims  of  the 
soundest  prudence.  The  army  passed  through  Lahore  in  February 
^5551  ii^  May  it  arrived  at  Sirhind,  where  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
check  its  progress  ^yas  made  by  the  Afghan  governor  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  horse ;  and  in  June  following  encountered  and  totally 
defeated  the  forces  of  Secunder  11.  son-in-law  to  the  usurper.  All 
Kuli  Khan  and  Bahadur  Khan,  with  some  other  experienced  gaie* 
rals,  were  then  dispatched  southward,  to  reduce  to  obedience  thic 
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interamnian  provinces,  Jying  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumria^ 
which  they  fortunately  effected;  while  Humaioon,  at  the  head  of 
the  remaining  forces,  triumphantly  entered  into  Delhi. 

Thus,  after  a  long  interval,  was  the  sovereignty  of  this  extensive 
kingdom  restored  to  its  rightful  Mogul  lord,  (if  right  can  indeed  be 
given  by  conquest,)  who  did  not  however,  for  any  extended  term, 
enjoy  that  power,  in  the  possession  of  which  it  had  cost  him  so 
many  years  of  anxious  toil  to  re-establish  himself.  In  the  contem- 
plation of  many,  and  the  execution  of  some,  important  projects  for 
the  advantage  and  aggrandizement  of  the  empire,  death  suddenly 
overtook  this  great  prince  at  the  early  period  of  his  fiftieth  year ; 
and  his  decease  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  too  power- 
ful dose  of  opium.  He  had  retired  to  the  terrace  of  the  palace  of 
Delhi,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen  asleep  while,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
he  breathed  the  pure  air  of  that  elevated  station.  From  the  highest 
step  of  the  marble  staircase  he  fell  headlong  dovfn  forty  steps  to  the 
bottom ;  after  languishing  three  days^  in  great  agony,  he  expired;. 
This  is  De  Laet's  account^  and  as  it  is  different  from  that  of  others, 
the  original  passage  is  added  below.  *  This  melancholy  event  took 
place  according  to  Fraser,  still  our  best  judge  in  all  chronological 
points,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1556,  after  a  chequered  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,,  ten  months,  and  five  days,  -f 

AKBER,  THIRD  MOGUI.  EMPEROR. 

On  the  death  of  Humaioon,  Akber,  who,  as  before  related,  was- 
born  at  Amercot,  A.  D.  1542,  during  the  flight  of  his  father,  though 
then  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Calanor,  %  in  Lahore,  by  the  generals  of  the  imperial  army., 

•  Verum  quum  opkim  paulo  ante  largius  usurpassct,.  somno  obrepente,  ruit  int 
prxceps,  et  circiter  quadrqgtnta  gradus  dcvolutus,  ita  se  afBixit,  ut  post  triduunu 
moreretur.    De  Laet  India  Vera,  p.  180.    Lugd.  Bat.  Elzevir,  1631. 

li  Fraser's  Mogul  Emperors,,  p.  10.  X  Eraser,  p.  lu. 
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Notwithstanding  he  had  hardly  yet  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  the 
young  prince  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  several  engage- 
ments by  many  acts  of  dauntless  fortitude,  and  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  active  pursuit  of  his  father's  enemies,  the  Patan  chiefs,  Byram 
Khan,  his  guardian,  now,  at  Akber's  urgent  request,  undertook  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  was  invested  with  the  whole 
civil  and  military  power  of  the  empire. 

In  the  mean  time  a  formidable  rival  in  the  person  of  Mohammed 
Adel  Shah,  nephew  of  the  usurper  Shere  Khan,  and  who  had  him- 
self  usurped  the  throne,  and  been  driven  from  it,  had  started  up  ift 
Bengal,  and  sent  his  vizier  and  general,  Himu,  an  Indian,  brave 
and  resolute,  but  of  low  extraction,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
horse  and  two  thousand  elephants,  to  sieze  on  the  imperial  cities  df 
Agra  and  Delhi.  Agra  was  not  prepared  to  resist  so  numerous  a 
force,  and  its  viceroy  fled  before  it ;  but  Tirdi  Khan,  the  governor 
of  Delhi,  being  better  prepared  and  reinforced  by  some  ndghbour- 
ing  omrahs,  with  their  troops,  issued  forth  to  give  the  invader  battle. 
Himu,  eager  to  engage,  posted  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  army 
with  three  thousand  chosen  horse,  and  some  of  his  best  elephants : 
with  these  he  rushed  furiously  upon  his  adversary  and  drove  him 
from  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  the  contest,  attacked  the  right 
wing  with  equal  impetuosity,  and  at  length  the  rout  becoming 
universal,  entered  Delhi  in  triumph.  The  vanquished  viceroy  took 
the  route  to  Sirhind,  where  he  met  the  new  emperor  advancing 
towards  Delhi  to  assert  his  title  to  the  throne.  The  news  of  his 
defeat  rather  rouzed  than  depressed  the  soul  of  Akber,  who  now 
resolved  to  conquer  this  daring  rival  or  perish  in  the  effort. 

The  generals  Khan  Ziman  and  Bahadur  Khan,  who  had  been 
dispatched  to  compel  the  southern  provinces  to  obedience,  were 
now  summoned  with  all  their  forces  to  the  relief  of  the  capital. 
Those  officers,  with  speed  proportioned  to  the  emergency,  hastened 
back  to  the  imperial  army,  which  by  this  addition,  when  arrived  at 
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the  plains  of  Paniput  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  strong.  The 
lebph  however  had  by  this  time  increased  their  army  to  five  times 
that  amount,  with  a  proportionate  train  of  elephants  and  artillery, 
and  headed  by  their  undaunted  leader,  had  marched  out  of  Delhi, 
and  approached  their  antagonists  in  the  vain  confidence  that 
numbers  would  ensure  victory.  Himu  began  the  attack  with  his 
elej^iants,  on  whose  multitude  and  strength  he  placed  his  chief 
dependance ;  but  Ziman  Khan  and  the  other  omrahs  of  the  royal 
army,  observing  this,  assaulted  those  monstrous  animals  with  such 
fury,  galling  them  with  their  lances,  and  raining  such  showers  of 
arrows  upon  them,  that  they  became  outrageous  with  pain,  and 
filing  back  on  the  Afghan  ranks  spread  havock  and  disorder 
through  their  whole  army.  The  greater  part  of  that  immense  army 
likewise,  consisting  of  new  raised  troops,  now  began  to  give  way, 
9nd  left  a  few  determined  legions  to  contend  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy.  Akber,  whose  life  was  so  important  at  this  juncture, 
and  therefore  detained  by  Byram  in  the  rear,  was,  during  the  con- 
diet,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restrained  from  plunging  amidst  the 
thickest  ranks  of  the  foe,  and  joining  his  friends,  whom  he  saw  so 
nobly  fighting  in  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  Himu  himself, 
riding  on  a  prodigious  elephant,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse 
advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mogul  army,  and  there  waded 
throv^gh  a  stream  of  blood,  made  to  flow  by  his  own  valour;  nor 
did  he  give  over  the  dreadful  conflict  when  an  arrow,  piercing  his 
eye,  lodged  in  that  tender  oi^n;  for  regardless  of  the  excruciating 
pain,  he  tore  out  the  barbed  shaft,  and  with  it  the  eye  from  its 
socket,  and.  continued  fighting  in  that  terrible  condition  till  all  his 
party  were  cut  off,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Fainting  with  loss 
of  blood,  yet  still  breathing  defiance,  Himu  was  then  led  into  the 
presence  of  Akber,  yrho,  mindful  of  his  father's  wrongs,  and  fired 
with  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  warrior,  with  his  own  hand  smote 
off  the  traitor's  head,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fixed  on  the  gate  of 
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Delhi.*  An  immense  booty  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  with 
fifteen  hundred  elephants  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery.  Akber  im- 
mediately after  the  victory  took  possession  of  Delhi,  and  was  a 
second  time  crowned  emperor  in  that  accustomed  place  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  monarchs  of  Hindostan. 

During  the  long  absence  of  Humaioon  from  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, that  many-headed  monster,  ever  springing  up  anew  after 
defeat,  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  had  again  reared  its  crest 
in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  notwithstanding  that 
prince's  endeavours  on  his  return  to  place  matters  on  the  same 
footing  in  which  Sultan  Baber  left  them,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the 
whole  ground  on  which  his  victorious  standards  had  been  displayed, 
should  be  again  marched  over  by  the  armies  of  Akber.  The  gene- 
rals Ziman  and  Bahadur  were  therefore  ordered  to  repair  to  their 
former  stations  to  exterminate,  if  possible,  in  those  parts  the  power 
of  the  Patans,  whom  they  afterwards  overthrew  in  three  general 
engagements ;  the  first  at  Sambal ;  the  second  at  Lucknow ;  the 
third  at  Jionpore.  *f  Akber,  in  the  mean  time,  resided  at  Agra, 
which  he  preferred  to  Delhi,  and  spent  his  time  in  hunting  and 

•  De  Laet,  India  Vera,  p.  182.  Ferishta  gives  a  different  account  of  this  matter. 
It  is  as  follows.  When  the  unfortunate  Himu  was  brought  into  the  presence, 
almost  expiring  with  his  wounds,  Byram  told  the  king,  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious 
action  in  him,  to  kill  that  brave  infidel  with  his  own  hand.  Akber,  in  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  his  governor,  drew  his  sword,  but  only  gently  touched  the  head  of 
the  captive,  bursting  into  tears  of  compassion.  Byram,  looking  sternly  upon  the 
king,  insinuated,  that  the  ill-timed  clemency  of  his  family,  was  the  source  of  all 
their  misfortunes,  and  with  one  stroke  of  the  sabre,  severed  Himu's  head  from  his 
body.    Ferishta,  Vol.  II.  p.  222. 

t  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  particular  details  of  the  life  of  Akber,  will 
find  them  in  Ferishta,  though  not  arranged  in  the  same  chronological  order  as  in  De 
Laet*s  short  history  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  increasing  mass  of  historical 
matter  compels  me,  as  I  proceed,  to  draw  still  closer  the  line  to  which  I  have  re- 
stricted myself.  In  fact,  the  prescribed  bounds  of  this  entire  work  would  scarcely 
suffice  for  a  minute  account  of  the  illustrious  exploits  of  Akber. 
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other  amusements  suited  to  his  age,  and^  confiding  in  the  wisdom 
aiid  integrity  of  the  regent  he  had  appointed,  did  dot  minutely  exa* 
mine  into  the  conduct  of  the  public  business ;  but  that  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  power  which,  in  gratitude  for  his  eminent  services, 
he  had  bestowed  upon  Byram  Khan,  is  said  to  have  filled  him  with 
insolence  and  vanity,  which  broke  out  in  many  acts  of  despotism 
towards  the  omrahs,  and  of  disrespect  towards  the  king  himself. 
Resolved,  therefore,  no  longer  to  be  holden  in  disgraceful  shackles, 
he  summoned  his  omrahs  from  all  quarters  to  meet  him  at\)elhi, 
whither,  unknown  to  Byram,  he  repaired,  and  receiving  from  them 
all  the  strongest  assurances  of  affectionate  attachment,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, that  the  r^ency  was  dissolved,  and  that,  from  that 
moment,  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  sole  administration  of 
afiairs.  The  degraded  minister  was  ordered  into  banishment  as  far 
distant  as  Mecca,  who  at  first  proved  refractory,  and  armed  his 
followers  for  resistance ;  but,  being  defeated,  at  length  reluctantly 
prepared  to  undertake  the  expedition,  when  in  passing  through 
Guzzurat  towards  the  ocean,  he  was  set  upon  by  some  Afghan 
cavalry,  and  murdered  in  revenge  by  a  chief  of  that  nation  whose 
&ther  he  had  slain. 

Scarce  was  the  new  emperor  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
the  utmast  efforts  of  his  power  were  called  into  action  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Chitore,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  province  of  Malva,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  twelve 
miles  in  compass,  and  only  accessible  by  one  ascent  by  means  of  a 
path  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This  castle  had  occasionally  resisted 
for  ages,  all  the  force  that  the  kings  of  Delhi  could  send  against 
it ;  and  had  never  known  a  conqueror,  except  in  the  renowned 
Alla-ul-dien.  *    It  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Jamel,  another 

*  Chitore  was  the  ancient  hereditary  castle  of  Rajah  Rana,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  princes  at  that  time  flourishing  in  Western  India.  Chitore 
in  the  earlier  annals  of  Hindostan,  ranked  as  a  province  itselfj  or  rather  was  a  kingdom^ 
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4ftiHitks«  mjah,  who  had  made  repeated  incursions  into  the  Mogul 
provinces,  and  thu»  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
new  emperor.  Independent  of  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  the 
glory  to  be  acquired  by  the  reduction  of  so  celebrated  a  place, 
Akber,  with  justice,  thought  that  the  capture  of  it  would  strike 
terror  into  all  the  neighbouring  rajahs  whose  principal  dependance, 
in  any  rebellion,  lay  in  the  impenetrable  fastnesses  in  which  they 
intrenched  themselves,  and  bade  defiance  to  assault  As  the  conquest 
of  this  castle  was  therefore  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  expand- 
mg  fame  of  Akber,  he  surrounded  the  liiU  with  a  vast  army,  and 
laid  close  siege  to  the  fortress  itself,  battering  its  widb  incessantly, 
with  his  cannon  for  several  months.  Little  success,  however,  seemed 
to  crown  his  perseverance^  His  troops  vrere  wearied  by  the  tedioas* 
ness  of  the  siege,  and  diminished  by  the  frequent  and  vigorous 
•allies  of  the  besieged  A  mine  at  length  being-  successfully  sprung 
under  the  principal  bulwark  of  the  castle,  that  part  of  the  fiortiess 
was  wkh  a  dreadful  explosion  blown  into  the  air,  and  the  besiegers 
violently  rushing  in  at  the  breach  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
gurison.  Jamel,  determined  neither  to  be  subdued  or  taken,  ibnn 
himself,  sabre  in  hand,  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  enemy^  and  then 
gloriously  perished.  ^  The  victor,  in  remembrance  of  this  tttfis- 
tirious  exploit,  as  wdyi  as  in  veneration  of  that  valour  whkh  lie 
could  respect,  even  in  ki  enemy>  caused  the  statues  of  Jamri^  and 
Polta,  his  brother  and  (urtncipal  commander,  mounted  on  dejjihants, 
to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  gate  of  his  palace  at  Delhi  i^ 

large,  wealthy,  and  populous,  governed  by  sovereigns  of  its  own,  who  boasted  their 
descent  from  Porus,  whom  Herbert  (incorrectly)  supposes  to  have  issued  hence 
j^ainsc  Alexander  the  Great,  See  Thevenot's  Indian  Travels,  p,  709  and  BeriKStli 
Travels,  apud  Harris. 

*  The  account  of  this  attack  upon  Chitore  will  be  found  with  further  particulars 
in  I>e  Laet,  p.  185  ;  and  in  Ferishca,  Vol.  11.  p*  357. 

t  <<<  1  find  nolhing,"  says  Bernier,  **  remarkable  at  the  entrance  cf  this  pabee,  bar 
^  tw«  great  elephMls  of  s«mk>  wbicb  af e  oa  the  two  sides  of  one  of  the  gates.  Vfcm 
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Thb  arduous,  j^terpriee  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  tha« 
Akbcr  received  iiitelligetice  that  his  brother  Mohammed  Hakim, 
who  had  erected  his  government  of  Cabui  into  an  independmt 
kii^om,  was  ravaging  Lahore  ^t  the  head  of  a  body  of  thirty 
ti)oi»and  horse.  He  immediately  set  f<»ward  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, and  with  incredible  speed  arrived  at  Sirhind,  whence  the 
invading  enemy,  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  fled  back 
with  precipitation,  leaving  him  sole  master  of  his  camp,  baggage, 
and  spoils.  Faaring  lest  he  might  be  frequently  called  from  the 
important  conquests  he  meditated  to  repel  these  incursions,  he  now 
resolved  to  put  every  fortress  on  those  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  in 
^  strongest  posture  of  defence,  and  give  the  command  of  them  to 
officers  <i£  the  most  tried  courage  and  loyal^.  While  he  was  thus 
ttnployed  the  most  afflicting  news  reached  his  ears :  the  generals 
Ziman  Khan  and  Bahadur  Khan,  grown  insolent  with  th^r  vic« 
tones  over  the  Patans,  had  reared  the  standard  of  rebellion  at 
l4icknow,  in  Bengal,  and  had  extended  their  depredations  even  to 
^  neighbourhood  <^  Agra  itself.  With  his  accustomed  celerity, 
Akber  soon  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  falling  suddenly 
en  the  revohers,  drove  them  from  their  encampment,  pursued  their 
flying  battalions  with  vast  slaughter,  and  the  rebellious  chieftains 
fhanselves  being  overtaken  in  their  flight,  suflfered  the  punishment 
due  to  their  perfidy ;  the  former  being  trampled  to  death  by  the 
horses  of  the  pursuers,  and  the  latter  stiangled  on  the  spot. 

A  short  interval  of  peace  succeeding,  Akber  returned  to  Agra, 
which  he  determined  for  the  future  to  make  his  principal  residence, 
and  accordingly  commanded  his  whole  court  to  be  removed  thither 
from  Delhi.   The  old  town  being  much  decayed,  and  the  palace 

"  one  of  them  is  the  statue  of  Jamel,  that  famous  rajah  of  Chkor ;  and  upon  ths 
"  flther  that  of  P<dta  his  brother.    These  two  great  elephants,  together  with  the  two  . 
"  resolute  men  sitting  on  them,  do,  at  the  first  entry  into  this  fortress,  make  an 
*'  impression  of  I  know  not  what  greatness  and  terror."    Bernier's  Account  of  Delhi. 
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where  the  Patan  kings  had  resided,  very  incommodBous,  he  resolred 
to  rebuild  them  both,  and  that  in  a  manner  becoming  its  founder, 
the  august  monarch  of  so  mighty  an  empire. 

As  the  construction  of  the  stupendous  castle  and  dty  of  Agra 
ranks  among  the  noblest  efforts  of  Akber's  reign,  the  following 
account  of  them  from  the  Indian  Antiquities  will  probably  not 
displease  the  reader. 

Agra,  the  Agara  of  Ptolemy,  though  that  city  is  by  no  means 
placed  on  his  map  in  a  degree  of  latitude  corresponding  mth  Agra 
on  the  modern  map,  which  is  marked  in  27*  15',  owed  its  import* 
ance,  and  indeed  its  existence  as  a  cajHtal,  to  the  munificence  of 
Akber.  That  emperor,  pleased  with  its  situation  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  and  probably  incited  by  its  proximity  to  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Deccan,  from  an  inconsiderable  fortified  town,  raised  Agra 
to  an  eminence  in  splendour,  beauty,  and  renown,  which  no  dty  in 
India,  not  even  Delhi  itself,  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  This  monarch 
had  far  advanced  towards  the  completicm  of  the  proud  structures  of 
Feltipore,  of  which  the  remaining  ruins  prove  the  original  grandeur^ 
when  on  a  sudden  he  relinquished  them  to  execute  his  more  extent 
sive  projects  at  Agra.  Indeed  the  projects  of  Akber  were  all  vast 
and  comprehensive  like  the  mind  that  formed  them.  In  the  im- 
portant plans  for  which  ^peace  gave  leisure,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
dazzling  scenes  of  martial  glory,  his  genius  and  his  abilities  seemed 
to  soar  alike  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Akber,  having  determined  to  make  Agra  an  imperial  residence, 
ordered  the  old  wall  of  earth,  with  which  the  city  had  been  inclosed 
by  the  Patan  roonarchs,  to  be  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  with  hewn 
stone,  brought  from  the.  quarries  of  Fettipore.  This  undertaking, 
however  considerable,  was  finished  with  no  great  difficulty,  and 
within  no  very  protracted  period.  But  to  re-build  Agra  and  its 
castle  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  designer,  and  calculated  to  render 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  empire  in  Asia^  required  the 
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unwearied  exertions  of  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  whom  Asia 
had  ever  beheld.    For  the  full  completion  of  his  magnificent  plan, 
Akber,  by  the  promise  of  ample  rewards,  collected  together,  from 
every  quarter  of  his  dominions,  the  most  skilful  architects,  the  most 
celebrated  artists  in  every  branch  both  of  external  ornament  and 
domestic  decoration ;  and  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
prodigious  labour  and  expense  required  to  perfect  the  whole  under- 
taking, when  the  reader  is  acquainted,  that  the  palace  alone  took 
up  twelve  years  in  finishing,  kept  constantly  employed  during  that 
period  above  a  thousand  labourers,  and  cost  nearly  three  millions 
of  rupees.   The  castle  itself,  the  largest  ever  eriected  in  India,  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which 
becomes  at  this  place,  in  its  progress  to  the  Ganges,  a  very  consi* 
derable  river;    its  lofty  walls  were   composed  of  stCMies  of  an 
enormous  size,  hard  as  marble,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  resembling 
jasper,  whkh  at  a  distance,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gave  it  a  shining 
and  beautiful  appearance.    It  was  four  miles  in  extent,  and  it 
consisted  of  three  courts,  adorned  with  many  stately  porticoes, 
galleries,  and  turrets,  all  richly  painted  and  gilded,  and  some  even 
overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.    The  first  court,  built  round  with 
arches,  that  gave  a  perpetual  shade,  so  desirable  amidst  the  heats 
of  a  burning  climate,  was  intended  for  the  imperial  guard ;  the 
second,  for  the  great,  omrahs  and  ministers  of  state,  who  had  their 
several  apartments  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business ;  and 
the  third  court,  within  which  was  contained  the  seraglio,  consisted 
entirely  of  the  stately  apartments  of  the  emperor  himself,  hung 
round  with  the  richest  silks  of  Persia,  and  glittering  with  a  pro^ 
fusion  of  Indian  wealth.   Behind  these  were  the  royal  gardens,  laid 
out  in  the  most  exquisite  taste,  and  decorated  with  all  that  could 
gratify  the  eye,  regale  the  ear,  or  satiate  the  most  luxurious  palate ; 
die  loveliest  shade,  the  deepest  verdure ;  grottos  of  the  most  refresh* 
ing  coolness ;  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  flavour ;  cascades  that 
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nev^  ocased  to  murmur ;  and  music  that  never  failed  to  dd^ht 
In  the  front  of  the  casde^  towards  the  rivor,  a  large  area  was  left 
for  the  exercise  of  die  royal  elephants^  and  the  battles  of  wild  beasts, 
in  which  the  Indian  emperors  used  to  take  great  delight;  and,  in 
a  square  of  vast  ext^it,  that  separated  the  palace  from  the  city,  a 
numerous  army  constantly  encamped,  whose  shining  armour  and 
goi^eous  ensigns  diffused  a  glory  round  them,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 

But  if  this  palace  was  thus  externally  grand,  what  a  splendid  scene 
must  its  interior  parts  have  displayed  ?  Mandeslo,  who  vi^ted  Agra 
in  1638,  and  saw  that  dty  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  aftet 
mfomung  us  that  the  palace  was  altogether  the  grandest  object  he 
had  ever  beheld,  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  free->stone, 
and  a  broad  ditch,  with  a  draw-bridge  at  each  of  its  gates,  adds,  ^ 
that,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  third  court,  you  saw  a  row  of  silver 
pillars  under  a  piazza,  and  beyond  this  court  was  the  presence 
chamber ;  that  this  more  spadous  apartment  was  adorned  with  a 
row  of  golden  pillars  of  a  smaller  size,  and  within  the  balustrade 
was  the  royal  throne  of  massy  gold,  almost  incrusted  over  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones ;  that  above  this  throne 
was  a  gallery,  Where  the  Mogul  appeared  every  day,  at  a  certain 
time,  to  liear  and  redress  the  complaints  of  his  subjects;  and  that 
no  persons  whatsoever,  besides  the  king's  sons,  were  admitted 
behind  those  golden  pillars.  He  mentions  likewise  an  apartment 
in  ^  castle  very  remarkable  for  its  tower,  which  was  covered  with 
massy  gold,  and,  for  the  treasure  which  it  contained,  havmg  eight 
large  vaults  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and  preciwis  stones,  the  value 
of  which  was  inestimable. 

Tavemier,  who  visited  Agra  in  the  decline  of  its  glory  near  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  in  the  absence  of  the  court  at  Jehaunabad, 
obtained  permission  from  the  commanding  omrah  to  visit,  in 

*  See  Mandeslo's  Travels,  in  Harris's  Collection,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 
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comi^ny  with  a  Dutdt  merchant,  the  insMe  of  that  splendyd  palace; 
and,  among  other  proofs  of  its  magnificence,  makes  particular 
mention  of  a  gallery,  the  arch  of  which  it  was  Shah  Jehaun*s  int^* 
tion  to  have  overlaid  with  silver,  and  he  had  er^aged  an  ingenious 
Frenchman  to  undertake  the  work,  but  the  artist  being  soon  after 
pcHsoned,  the  design  was  dropt.  He  describes  the  cieling  of  Aat 
gallery  as  adorned  with  branched  work  of  gold  and  azure,  and 
hung  below  with  rich  tapestry.  But.  there  was  also  another  most 
sumptuous  galkiy  seen  by  Taverraer,  which  fronted  the  river;  and 
which  the  same  rocmarch  had  purposed  to  cover  entirely  over  with 
a  kind  of  lattice-work  of  emeralds  and  rubies,  that  should  have 
represented  to  Ae  life  '*  grapes  when  they  are  green,  and  when 
*  they  begin  to  grow  red.  But  this  design,  which  made  such  a 
^*  ndkse  ki  the  world,  and  required  more  riches  than  all  the  world 
^  could  bSotA  to  perfect^  sdll  remains  unfinished,  there  bang  only 
^  three  stocks  of  a  vine  in  gold,  with  their  leaves,  as  the  rest  ought 
^  to  have  been,  enamelled  according  to  thek  natural  colours,  with 
^  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precbus  stcmes»  wrought  into  the 
"^fashion  <^  grapes.''^  This  spkndid  kiea  of  Jehaun,  was  not 
without  parallel  amklst  the  n^goiiicence  of  Eastern  courts;  for  we 
are  told  by  Herodotus,  that  Pithius,  Ae  wealthy  Bythinian»  made 
Darius  a  present  of  a  plane-tree  and  a  vine  of  gold.  This  vine^ 
aecordif^  to  Athenaeus,*f  was  adorned  with  jewels  hanging  in 
clusters,  in  form  and  colour  resembling  grapes,  and  spread  like  a 
rich  cano{^  over  the  golden  bed  of  that  mmiarch.  But,  without 
going  ta  Persia,  we  find  in  Curtius,  %  amidst  that  luxuriant  descrip* 
tion,  in  bis  eighth  book^  of  the  state  and  pageantry  of  an  Indian 
monafcb,  particular  mention  made  of  the  golden  vines  that  twined 

•  Tavemier's  Indian  Travels,  Book  I.  chap.  vii. 

t  See  Rerodot.  Lib.  vil.  and  also  AthenseuSj,  Lib.  xii* 

X  Qnintus  Gurtius,  Lab*  Viii.  t^k  ix. 
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round  those  ornafnented  columns  of  the  same  metal  which  supported 
his  palace^  amidst  whose  branches  artificial  birds  of  silver,  in 
imitation  of  those  most  esteemed  in  India,  were  disposed  with  the 
nicest  art  by  the  curious  designer.  But  to  return  from  the  palace  to 
the  city  of  Agra, 

In  a  line  with  the  palace,  along  the  banks  of  the  same  river, 
were  ranged  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  princes  and  great 
rajahs,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  adorning  the  new  metropolis; 
the  majestic  edifices  of  which  met  the  delighted  eye,  intersected 
^ith  lofly  trees,  wide  canals,  and  beautiful  gardens.  Determined  to 
make  it  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  East,  and  to  bury  both  its 
former  name  and  obscurity  in  equal  oblivion,  the  sultan  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  rising  capital,  and  called  it  Akber-Abad,  while  he 
enrkhed  it  with  the  noblest  monuments  of  regal  munificence  that 
human  ingenuity  could  plan  or  human  industry  could  execute. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  it  useful  for  every  pur- 
pose both  of  religion  and  commerce,  Akber  erected  in  it  many 
spacious  caravanseras,  sumptuous  bazars,  and  innumerable  mosques^ 
some  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  others  for  the  grandeur  of 
their  structure :  he  likewise  invited  foreigners  from  all  nations  to 
<x)me  and  settle  there,  built  them  factories,  permitted  them  the  free 
use  of  their  several  religions,  and  indulged  them  in  many  immuni- 
ties. In  particular,  knowing  the  great  consequence  of  the  Portugueze 
at  that  period  in  the  commercial  world,  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  connection  with  that  enterprizing  nation,  solicited  the  court  of 
Portugal  that  missioners  might  be  sent  to  instruct  his  subjects  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  permitted  the  Jesuits  to  erect  a 
church  and  found  a  college  in  his  new  city,  which  he  endowed  with 
a  pension  from  the  royal  treasury.  By  these  liberal  and  politic 
exertions,  Agra,  or  Akber-Abad,  from  being  a  country  town  of  no 
great  note>  soon  became  the  most  flourishing  city  in  his  dominions^ 
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and  the  thronged  resort  of  Persian,  Arabian,  and  Chinee  merchants, 
besides  those  from  the  European  settlements,  who  flocked  in  mul- 
titudes to  its  mart. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  undertaking,  other  princely  designs  do- 
casionally  engaged  his  attention,  and  have  rendered  his  name 
celebrated  in  Asia  for  architectural  science.  His  mausolea,  intended 
to  be  the  sepulchres  of  his  family,  at  Secundri  near  Agra,  but 
which  he  did  not  Uve  to  complete,  have  no  rivals  of  their  kind  in 
Asia,  and  the  quarries  of  red  marble  at  Fettipore  contributed,  by  his 
order,  to  its  own  beauty  and  grandeur.  Fettipore  is  situated  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  that  city,  which  he  once  designed  to 
have  made  his  capital,  but  was  discouraged  from  that  attempt  by 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  water.  The  reason  of  his  beautif3dng 
that  place  is  related  as  follows :  Akber,  desirous  of  having  an  heir 
to  his  empire,  with  a  conformity  very  unusual  in  lum  to  the  predo- 
minant superstitbn  of  that  age,  had  undertaken  a  distant  pilgrimage 
on  foot  to  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  saint  at  Ajmere,  hoping  by  this 
act  of  piety  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire.  On  his 
return  from  that  pilgrimage  he  visited  Selim,  the  aged  Shdk  of 
Sicari,  the  former  name  of  that  town,  who,  aidowed  with  a  happy 
spirit  of  prophecy,  told  him  that  his  anxious  wishes  were  granted 
by  heaven,  that  one  of  his  wives  was  then  pregnant,  and  that  he 
should  soon  be  blest  with  three  male  children.  This  prediction 
proving  true,  he  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  gave  his  first-borfi  the 
name  of  Selim,  and  evinced  his  gratitude  to  heaven  and  the  Sheik» 
by  buildir^  on  the  spot  where  he  received  the  agreeable  intelligence 
a  palace  of  great  beauty,  a  mosque  of  the  utmost  splendour,  a 
noble  reservoir  for  water,  and  a  most  stately  bazar.  The  immense 
fortified  castle  at  Allahabad,  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  great 
rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  deserves  also  in  this  place  particular 
notice,  being  entirely  constructed  of  vast  masses  of  hewn  stone, 
brought  from  quarries  at  a  great  distance.    It  contained  too  a 
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m^tgnificent  palace,  whither  dtat  empetor  frequaidy  rcftkcd^dbiing 
the  scorching  heats  of  sammer,  to  breathe  the  pum  aor  of  tfat 
Ganges,  and  make  excursions  on  its  surface.  Nor  was  ploisiiie 
alone  consulted  in  its  erectioQv  since  it  was  kitended  as  a  grand 
dipdt  of  arms,  and  to  overawe  the  adjoining  coimtcj;  being  one  of 
a  vast  chain  of  fortresses  that  extended  nearly  in  aline  fromiabofe. 
to  Chuziar  Gur;  on  tbe  Ganges,  all  of  which  were  raised  hy  Akbter, 
and  must  have  secured  the  empire  fron  the  confines  of  Persia  to 
the  borders  of  BengaL  * 

But  the  occupations  of  peace  were  again  to:  be  exchaBged  fisr  the 
laborioua  enterpri2»s  of  war..  In  A.  D.  1572  the  flames  of  rebeHioA 
broke  out  in  Guzzurat,  which,  as  before  observed,  was  subdued  in  the 
last  rdga  by  Humaioon,  but  during  his  absence  had,,  witb  extreme 
£fficutty,  been  holden  in  subjection  by  the  Mabamraedan  vicesoy 
Khan  Azinn^and  now,  under  the  incitation  of  Biraiiim  andMo^ 
Husseyoy  and  other  adventurous  chieftains^  made  a  despevate  eficort 
intirdy  to  shake  off  the  Mogul  yoke.  A&  the  coasts^  of  tfiat  provuice 
abounded  with  robbers  and  pirates,,  who  had  long  bid  defiance  to  re* 
gular  armtei^,  Akfter  rescued  to  penetrate  dsplj  into  the  countiy, 
and  after  chastising  the  rebels^  to  carry  liis  anns  to  tjae  very  gates  of 
Stoiat;  Toi  ^s  end  having  procured  i&oniedairies  of  great  swiftness^ 
he  took  with  him  bis  most  resolute  commanders:  and  a  few  select 
s^uadbms  of  vetenan  aolklieis,  and  travelling  f(Mr*hundnedco6ses  in 
seven  days,  fixedl  his  tents,  under  the  walls  of  Mmedabad.  f  The 
&Mm^  ifirene  already  in  possesaion  of  the  whole  coast,,  hadrsiezedion 
theetti^.of  Baroachand  Sinrajt,.and  werein  fidi  march  to  besiege 
^at  ca|)ital.   But.  the  unexpected  acrivaL  of  Akber,  wha  was-  now 

^  See  tfai$  vast  but  xxqw  muiou9piIe,a9  welLaaAgiaiitfiBlf,.ix:pijesentcd.aBddeffi 
in  **  Hodlg^'s  Designs  in  lodia^"    Vd.  I.  ub.  2cv 

t  Thevenot's  account  of  the  conquest  of  Guzzurat  byr  Akber,  i^  different  fro© 
this  of  Herbert  and  De  Laet ;  or  may  allude  to  a  second  rebellion  in  this  province. 
He  says  that  a  great  lord  of  the  native  court  •f  Guzzurat,  appointed  regent  of  the 
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jcnned  b^  Aam  Kiian,  tnd  the  other  MoiuimmGdaa  generals  whh  all 
tfaeiribroes^straokthtm  wkh  such  omstematioii  that  they  relin* 
qiuAed  the  deBign,  and  retneatod  before  tus* army  in  great  discmler. 
The  emperor,  j^wsmg  dosely  upon  thetti^  at  let^th  brought  them  to 
an  engageimnt,  and  found  a  stubborn  and  determined  enemy,  very 
dilferent  from  any  he  had  recently  comended  with.  At  one  moment, 
1m  prinoipal  gimeral  Coja  Khan  being  slain,  the  ^vent  itself  was 
doubtful,  when  Akber,  at  the  head  of  his  choBen  reserved  band, 
pourkig  like  lightning  upon  their  Ibremofit  ranks  put  them  to 
flight,  and  thus  secured  the  victory  to  the  imperial  army.  The 
rebel  commander  Ibrahim  was  likewise  slain  4n  the  engagement^ 
and  the  rout  wad  as  wiivensal  as  the  carnage  was  terrible.  The 
city  «nd  fortress  of  Baroach,  at  that  tkne  one  of  the  strangest  in 
India,  ^and  a  fdace  of  the  greatest  trade,  thougli  now  far  eclipsed  by 
and  dependant  on  Surat,  was  next  besieged  and  taken,  and  Surat 
itself  having  surrendered,  recerved  a  Mogul  governor  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  overawe  those  hordes  df  lawless  free-bootecs  that 
infested  its  neighbourhood.  TJie  better  to  secare  his  new  conquest^ 
Akber  fortified  A^medabad  in  the  strongest  manner  against  any 
fiiture  assaults,  Kbiatt  the  castie  uponan  eKtensive  scale,  and  soT^ 
founded  both  that  and  the  dty  with  a  iKaU  of  great  thickness  and 
extent.  In  this  expedition  he  was  ^tended  by  Shah  SeUm^  hta 
eldest  son,  who  greatly  signalized  himself  in  the  ei^agement  above 
mentioned,  and  to  whom  jome  historians  ttttdbute  the  gloiy  of  the 
conquest  of  Guzztirat.  ^ 

kingdom  during  Suhan  Modaffer's  minority,  (in  Ferishta  written  MuzSfer,  Vq\.  I. 
p.  280.)  called  in  Akber  under  pretence  of  pmtecting^the  young  king  against  Iii^ 
aebellioits^iAfecls ;  that  Akker  on  his  orrml  made  both  the  Sultan  and  his  >gover&at 
priaonefs,  jeiAtd  the  kingdom,  and  fcdnoed  it  to  a  pnoviaoe  7  that  Mottitkr  made  bit 
escape,  raised  an  army>  and  being  defeated,  slew  himself*  Theven*  Ind.  Tra.  Part* 
IIL  ^  6. 

^  De  Laet,  India  Vcm,  p«  1JB7*  This  and  every  preceding  account  of  De  Laet^ 
in  mU  the  material  faints,  agrees  with  Ferishta;  they  botb»doBbliess,.d]:ew  theiA 
information  from  the  same  source,  the  Akber  Nama^ 
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Bengal  likewiscj  where  the  power  both  of  the  Patans  and  rajahs 
long  flourished  in  its  vigour^  though  conquered  by  Humaioon,  in 
A.  D.  1576,  again  struggled  for  independence.  At  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  horse  and  six  hundred  elephants  Akber  passed  the  Ganges, 
and  exulting  :n  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  ancient  enemies  of  his 
family  in  their  own  capital,  laid  siege  to  Patna,  within  whose  walls 
Shah  Daood,  an  indolent  and  sensual  prince,  had  shut  himself 
up,  nor  could  the  emperor,  though  for  six  months  his  army  lay 
encamped  before  the  city,  by  any  efforts  bring  him  to  an  en- 
gagement. On  the  seventh  it  was  taken  by  sttem,  when  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  unlimited  as  the  rage  of  the  incensed  monarch,  com- 
menced. An  infinite  number  of  Patan  officers,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  taken  prisoners,  ind  a  treasure  proportioned 
to  the  wealth  of  so  flourishing  a  kingdom  became  the  property  of 
the  victors. 

After  taking  Patna  and  many  other  considerable  places,  Akber 
marched  to  Priag,  now  Allahabad,  *  a  city  situated  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  which  was  a  principal  bulwark  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Patans.  Having  invested  and  taken  it,  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  importance,  and  so  delighted  mth  the  beauty  of  the 
situation,  that  he  determined  to  make  it  that  desirable  resid^ioe 
and  that  impregnable  fortress  which  have  been  just  described  ;  to 
which  we  shall  in  this  place  add,  that  it  was  surrounded  with  three 
walls  of  vast  height  and  thickness,  on  whose  erection  twenty 
thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  for  several  years,  and 
above  a  million  of  rupees  expended. 

Elated  with  his  success  against  the  Patans,  Akber  now  turned 
his  arms  against  the  declining  power  of  the  rajahs,  and  successively 
took  from  them  three  of  their  most  vaunted  fortresses,  Rantimpore, 

*  Allahabad  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  have  been  the  ancient  Palibothsa, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Gangarides,  but  that  conjecture  has  been  fully  subverted  by 
more  recent  investigation. 
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in  the  province  of  Malva ;  Rhotas  *  in  Behar ;  Jalour^  iii  the  srnidy 
desartsof  Bando  in  Ajmere;  the  first  by  assault,  the  two  last  by 

^  Rhotas  has  been  before-mentroned  as  one  of  the  strongest  castleSi  not  only  in 
India,  but  in  all  Asia.    Both  nature  and  art  combined  to  make  it  impregnable,  being 
situated,  like  Chitore,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  bill,  and,  like  that  fortress,  having  onljr 
one  ascent  by  a  path  cut  obliquely  in  the  firm  rock  for  two  coss,  or  four  miles  to- 
gether.  On  the  summit  a  spacious  plain  eighteen  cosses  in  circumference,  ^owed 
'With  rice  and  corn,  and  watered  by  above  twenty  springs,  abundantly  supplied  no  less 
than  fourteen  villages,  besides  the  very  numerous  garrison,  with  necessaries :  the  rest 
of  the  mountain  is  a  steep  preqipice,  covered  with  impenetrable  woods.   The  strata- 
gem  by  which  it  was  taken,  for  it  defied  all  the  regular  forces  of  Akber,  was  a& 
follows :  That  prince  having  tried  every  method  to  reduce  it  without  effect,  one  of 
his  officers,  AH  Khan,  a  man  of  an  ingenious  enterprizing  disposition,  undertook 
that  task,  and  having  cultivated   a   friendship  with  the  native  governing  rajah, 
marched  that  way,  as  if  for  Bengal,  and  obtaining  leave,  for  better  security,  to  lodge 
his  women  (who  in  that  country  are  generally  carried  in  covered  litters,)  within  the 
fortress  until  his  return,  filled  the  litters  with  armed  young  men  in  female  habits, 
who,  as  soon  as  admitted,  rushed  out  upon  the  unsuspecting  guards  whom  they  slew, 
and  opened  the  gates  to  their  comrades  incamped  without.   These  headed  by  their 
dauntless  leader  soon  overpowered  the  garrison,  and  cutting  off  the  rajah's  head  sent 
it  with  the  keys  of  the  castle  to  Akber.    This  capture  exhibits  a  species  of  military 
fraud  of  very  ancient  date  and  practice  in  India ;  Shere  is  recorded  to  have  used  it  at 
this  very  fortress  at  a  former  period.    However,  by  my  author,  Akb£r  is  positively 
said  to  have  employed  it  om  this  occasion  ;  and  in  vindication  of  myself  I  shall  add 
the  0r/]^//ia/,  together  with  his  description  of  Rhotas.    £a  nuUam  sibi  non  modo 
in  India  sed  nee  in  Turcia,  Persiave  aut  Tartaria  parem  habebat,  sive  loci  situm 
spectes,  sive  munitionum  amplitudinem  et  robur ;  sita  in  vertice  editi  montis  qui 
II.  cos.  itinere  ascenditur,  undique  planicie  ad  x  viil.  cosas  cinctus,  ambitus  ipsius 
arcis  xi  v  pagos  complectitur,  cum  arvis  suis  frugum  omnis  generis  fbecundissimis ; 
mediam  secat  torrens  e  fastigio  montis  descendens  in  tria  amplissima  stagna,  quae 
nunquam  exarescunt :  ad  radicem  denique  montis  TzeOn  restagnat  in  paludem  in 
cosas  latam,  commerciis  vicinorum  aptam  et  frequentem.   Nihilo  secius  Achabar 
Moheb*Alighano,  viro  singularis  prudentise  et  fortitudinis,  mandat,  ut  arcem  Rad« 
zis  gentili  principi,  qui  illi  secure  dominabatur,  prxripere  conaretur.    Is  ex  aula 
pxofectus  cum  delectis  militibus  in  viciniam  arcis  divertit,  et  postquam,  muneribus 
ultro  citroque  missis,  sibi  Radzias  amicitiam  conciliasset,  ejuscemodi  stratagema 
comminiscitur.    Simulans  se  expedito  itinere  a  Rege  in  Bengalam  amandatum^ 
petit  obnixe  a  Radzia  ut  sibi  gynsecium  [seraglh)  suum  in  arce  illius  concludcie 
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4tAtagein«  Aknned  at  this  apparent  atttiript  to^ctarmiiiate  their 
faoe^  9Qme  n^hs,  inrtead  of  waiting  for  the  attadk*  g^lantfy  lad 
their  armies  to  the  field,  among  whom  should  be  mentioned  a 
beautiful  princess  at  Sarangpur,  who  assuming  the  name  of  Bah«« 
dur,  or  valiant;  made  many  inroads  into  the  Mogul  territories ;  but 
being  at  length  defeated,  like  the  others,  the  resolute  heroine,  dis-» 
daining  the  chains  of  a  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  existaice  by 
swallowing  poison.  The  greater  part,  however,  finding  that  all 
ppposition  to  so  invincible  a  warrior  was  ine&ctual,  made  the  besst 
terms  thefr  vreve  able  with  him,  and  were  both  won  with  his  db* 
mency,  and  pleased  with  his  generosity;  for  he  left  them  in 
possession  of  their  hereditary  domains;  requiring  only  an  annual 
tribute,  moderately  proportioned  to  their  own  revenues,  to  be  re- 
^U£d  to  hisoMrt,  mid  a  stipulated  body  of  fcnrces  to  be  makitttned 
^y  each  for  the  protection  of  the  ^empire. 

From  tenderness  to  his  brother  Mh*za  Mohammed  Hakim,  Akber 
had  not  molested  him,  since  his  irruption  into  Lahore,  in  his  newly 
erected  kingdom  of  Cabul ;  but  intelligence  of  his  death  at  this  time 
arriving,  he  dispatched  rsya  Mansing,  wkh  a  body  of  boree»  to 
reduoe  it  into  its  pristine  state  of  a  province  of  the  empire.  This 
was  ^fleeted  with  great  delicacy  to  the  family  which  he  left  behind, 
and  with  much  respect  to  his  ministers  and  dependants ;  the  former 
being  allowed  pensions,  and  the  latter  provided  for  by  having  regi* 
9ient£i,  or  goveniments,  conferred  on  them. 

Clowned  with  conquest,  and  fortunate  in  the  completion  of  all 

UoeM :  Ra4z{R  Mcmim  igiMinis,  facilius  ^nam  par  erat  consensit,  suts  imperans  tte 
gymicto  "qviaqvam  nolestiae  afferrent ;  nee  mora  Mohebalieghanosy  ducentas  doulias 
^ihus  fmmitm  gesftantur,  singulas  binis  forttssimia  adolescentibus  hnpkt,  atque  in 
WCcm  sabmittk,  •qui  introniMai  et  e  douHis  progress!  excubhoies  principalis  ports 
iiiopinatitea  ^pressernnK  AKghanus  autem  cum  reliqiiis  copns  restigiis  illorum 
iisistens,  Raditam  cecidtt,  et  arch  compos  factus,  ingenti  gaza  potitur,  quam  nobili 
•tMtageraste  aeternum  nometi  apud  posteros  promerittis,  Regi  atibmisit.  De  Laet, 
IiMliaVef«,f.  193. 
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Ym  schemMk,  the  genius  of  Akber  cKpamted  with  tiie  Irnute  •f  h» 
dominions,  and  the  empire  being  in  profound  pesee,  he  now  tMMW^ 
tB»  eye  towards  that  country  which  gave  birth  to  Timur,.  and  had 
beheld  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  his  ancestors.  WhHe  he  r^aete^ 
oa  that  sublime  pitch  of  unrivaJIed  grandeur  to  which  the  Tar^ 
tarian  empire  had  at  one  period  aris^i----the  hn^C  series  of 
victories  that  distinguished  its  early  sovereigns-^^uid  the  almost 
uoboonded  extent  of  their  domain,  and  tvhen  the  ignonvmow 
expulsion  of  Suhan  Baberjr  his  immediate  progenitov,  rushed  upoik 
his  mind,  he  was  aifeernately  fea^d  with  the  noUest  ardouvs  o£ 
amlNtion,  and  depressed  with  a  sense  of  generous  shame.  The  fame 
of  his  own  conquests  had  ahready  filled  Asia  with  astonishment,  an^r 
among  other  august  visittMFs  had  brought  AbdoUah^  son  of  Escandn' 
Shah)  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  Uzbek  nation  to  the  firoatiersb 
of  Hindostan,  to  behold  and  admire  so  renowned  »  warrior.  Akber 
hastened  to  Lahore  to  meet  the  yoimg  ^nce,  and  received  himi 
with  gr&^  arfiabilityi  though  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his^ 
father  and  the  subvawon  of  hb  kingdom.  The  surrender  into  his 
hands  ef  the  strong  fortress  of  Candahar,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  aimexed  to  the  crown  of  Per«a,  and  had  been  only  of  recent 
jeans*  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  rebd  governor  of  Shah  AbbaSy 
ccntnbiited  not  a  tittle  to  inflame  his  avance  of  new  conquests,  and 
fpaA  loam  on  to  the  attempt  of  regaining  a  territory  imn^mtsdized 
by  the  daring  feats,  and  drenched  with  the  illustrious  Uood  of  his 
fixr^thers;  With  a  view  to  this  conquest  during  his  residence  at 
lahoiv,  which  was  of  long,  continuance,  he  actually  sent  ambasr 
sadors  into  Tartary  under  pretence  of  condoling  with  Abdollab^ 
whose  fatlier  Secundex  died  a  short  time  after  his  return,  but  ini 
Kalit^  to  investigate  the  state  of  that  country,  and  report  the 
2Mi!en^h  and  resources  of  the  Usbeks*  The  account  which  the 
^mbBSsuioTB  brought  back  were  ample  and  satisfactory,  but  pre* 
Samtory  to^  this  distant  expedition  he  judged  it  of  great  importance 
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to  be  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere,  which  bordered  on  the 
confines  of  both  empires. 

The  kingdom  of  Cashmere,  of  which  Bemier,  a  diligent  and 
accurate  reporter,  who  travelled  thither  in  the  retinue  of  the  em- 
peror Aurengzeb,  has  given  so  particular  and  entertaining  an 
account,  is  for  the  most  part  a  valley,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with 
mountains  rising  one  above  another  tda  vast  height,  whose  summits 
are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  but  whose  lower  regions  are  fertile 
and  luxuriant  in  the  highest  degree,  while  the  fine  champaign  itself 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  abounding  with 
stately  trees  and  beautiful  gardens,  full  of  rich  pastures,  and  watered 
with  a  thousand  streams  that  descend  from  those  mountains,  and 
diffuse  plenty  and  verdure  through  the  whole  district.   The  only 
entrance  into  this  country  is  by  the  straits  of  the  mountain 
Bember,  which  rising  black,  bold,  and  steep,  seem  intended  by 
nature  as^an  everlasting  barrier  against  invasion.   Well  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  that  would  attend  the  forcing  of  those  straits^ 
Akber  endeavoured  by  the  most  alluring  promises  to  gain  over  the 
prince  of  that  country  to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  rights,  but 
took  care,  withal,  to  have  an  army  at  hand  adequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  whatever  could  be  effected  by  force  of  arms.    Yusof 
Khan,  its  monarch,  not  to  be  behind  hand  in  policy,  in  order  to 
divert  the  enemy  from  entering  and  desolating  his  dominions, 
immediately  repaired  to  Lahore  with  proffers  of  submission,  while 
his  son  Yakub  and  his  brave  Cashmerians  unanimously  determined 
not  tamely  to  yield  to  the  invader,  prepared  in  case  of  necessity  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence,  doubly  fortified  every  strong  post,  and 
barricaded  every  known  passage  into  their  little  kingdom.    There 
were,  however,  some  omrahs  of  Cashmere,  who,  not  possessing 
such  patriotic  firmness,  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  enormous 
bribes  of  Akber  to  attend  the  Mogul  army,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted  with  all  the  avenues  of  those  straits,  made  use  ci  that 
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knowledge  to  betray  their  country.  The  dficers  on  duty,  likewise 
seduced  by  their  example,  and  corrupted  by  the  same  influence^ 
deserted  their  posts,  and  thus  every  obstacle  being  removed,  the 
imperial  army  without  bloodshed  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  die 
country,  seized  the  capital,  and  made  the  gallant  Yakub  their  pri- 
soner, to  whom  and  his  father  the  victor,  according  to  his  usual 
liberality,  allowed  a  princely  stipend.  * 

Whether  the  distractions  that  shortly  after  took  place  in  the 
Mogul's  family,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  one  son,  and  the 
death  of  another,  or  whether  some  latent  apprehension  concerning 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  were  the  means  of  preventing  the 
meditated  conquest  of  Uzbek  Tartary,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  but 
soon  after  Akber  turned  his  arms  against  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Sindi,  -f  so  called  from  the  river  Sind  or  Indus,  which  taking  its 
rise  in  mount  Caucasus,  runs  a  southwest  course  for  many  hundred 
leagues,  and  after  watering  by  its  various  branches  several  extensive 
kingdoms,  falls  into,  the  ocean  near  Diu  in  this  province.  Akber, 
with  more  ease  to  accomplish  this  undertaking,  embarked  a  numerous 
army  on  the  Ravi,  one  of  those  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  from 
which  the  province  of  Lahore  is  often  denominated  Panjab,  a  word 
signifying  The  five  rivers.  The  command  of  this  force  he  gave  to 
Khan  Khanna,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  con- 
quest of  Guzzurat,  and  that  general,  sailing  down  the  main  stream 
of  the  Indus,  soon  arrived  before  Tatta,  its  capital,  a  place  X  of  great 

^  De  Laet,  p.  199.  Ferishta,  Vol.  I.  p.  284 ;  and  Bernier's  Indian  Travels,  Vol. 
IV.  letter  9,  entirely  descriptive  of  this  Indian  Paradise,  edit.  London,  1698. 

t  Sindi,  the  most  western  province  of  Hindostan,  is  almost  divided  by  the  Indus ; 
and  we  may  here  observe  that  it  is  <<  usual  with  the  Asiatics  to  give  the  same  name 
to  the  countries,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  any  considerable  river.  Thus  Kharazm 
is  divided  by  the  Oxus ;  Palestine  by  the  Arden  or  Jordan  ;  Egypt  by  the  Nile  5  and 
the  Eastern  provinces  of  India  by  the  Ganges.'*  See  Jones's  Description  of  Asia. 

%  Captain  Hamilton  says  it  has  a  large  citadel  at  the  west  end,  capable  of  lodging 
fifty  thousand  men  and  horse,  with  barracks  and  stables  convenient  for  them. 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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streiij^h  a$  Well  as  cdmm^t^e^  situated  dn  dn  islMd  fonxn^  by  MMt 
river,  vrhich,  after  a  long  siege,  surrendered,  atid  itis  nktire  {Mince 
being  taken  prisroner,  wais  sent  to  Lahore,  while  his  kingdom  was 
redliced  into  a  province  of  the  empire. 

The  latter  part  of  Akber's  reign  was  almost  totally  em)4oyed 
tipon  the  completion  of  a  darlmg  prefect  which  he  seetois  to  have 
formed  immediately  on  relinquishing  the  meditated  eonquest  of 
Mawaranahair ;  a  project  w^ich  uAder  every  difficulty  and  repeated 
repulses,  he  plerseVered  fti  wftfi  unabated  arddur,  but  which  he 
lived  only  to  accbmpKsh  in  part.  This  grand  project  was  the  subju-^ 
gation  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  within  the  Ganges  to  his 
authority;  comprising  many  great  and  populous  kingdottis,  prind* 
pal  and  subordinate,  of  which  those  since  subjected  to  the  JSfogul 
arms  are,  from  thdr  situation^  comprehended  und^r  one  general 
denomination — ^Deccan,  or  the  South.  The  kingdom  of  Dec<aii, 
properly  so  called,  and  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  ^e  name 
ofDACHANABADEs,  formed  but  a  small  part  Of  this  extensive  territoiy 
which  includes,  when  understood  in  its  large  sense,  and  in  the 
Kfogul  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  kingdoms  of  Bal^^te,  Visrapore, 
Golconda,  the  Carnatic,  anciently  Bisnagar,  with  all  Ihdr  other 
fconquests  in  this  southern  extremity  of  India,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
third  part  t>f  the  empire.  ^ 

^  Of  these  kiingdoms,  that  is,  sinoe  their  reduction  by  the  Mosledi  fiMiBj  unifthelT 
sovereigns,  the  regular  history  has  been  recently  presented  to  the  public,  in  a  faithful 
version  from  Ferishta,  tvho  wrote  it,  by  Captain  Jonathan  Scott,  ai  gcntlcnrtn  to 
v^hose  labours  oriental  literature  is  deeply  indebted,  and  to  hk  bbok  'I  refer  the 
reader  for  minute  particulars ;  meaning  by  no  means  to  intrude  upon  Aie  path  of  a 
fellow  labourer  in  this  vast  field  of  historical  research.  I  shall  occasionally,  idd^ed, 
ii\e  his  publication  as  collateral  authority,  but  in  so  doing  I  hope  to  be  of  no  dis- 
service to  the  work.  His  division  of  Deccan,  at  the  period  in  question,  is  as  foTIbt^s, 
X.  Beejapore  ;  2.  Golconda;  3.  Berar;  4*  Ahmednagur^  5.  Ahmedab^ ; 'bUt  AS 
jSoth  the  boundaries  and  the  names  of  the  Deccan  sbveteigndes  !have  bMn  pttpttirlilj 
varying,!  adhere  to  only  own  mote  general  division. 
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The  king,  in  contemplation  of  this  {vojeeted  conquest,  had,  with 
his  usual  pdiicy,  in  the  year  1590,  dispatched  four  heralds  to  the 
courts  of  the  four  kings  reigning  in  Deccan,  proposing  terms  of 
alliance  with  them,  but  principally  with  a  view  of  obtaining  accurate 
and  decisive  intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  those  countries, 
previously  to  the  intended  attack.  He  had  also  given  orders  to  the 
viceroys  of  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  Deccan,  to  keep  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  the  transactions  of  its  princes,  and  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  dominion  on  that  side* 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  forts  in  Deccan  were,  in  consequence, 
assaulted  and  taken,  and  the  divisions  ever  existing  among  the 
rival  rajahs  were  fomented  by  their  emissaries  to  secure  an  opening 
for  the  stronger  Mogul.  The  Deccan  sovereigns  were  by  no 
means  inattentive  either  to  the  covert  or  the  open  attacks  of  Akber, 
and  rejecting  his  insklious  proffers  i[^  alliance,  dismissed  his  h^alds 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  Akber  therefore  resolved  upon 
direct  hostilities ;  and  the  death  of  Nizam  Shah,  king  of  Deccan 
proper,  happening  about  this  period,  afforded  an  inviting  opportunity 
of  immediately  commencing  them.  Intending  in  a  short  time  to 
f<^w  himself,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  the  king  dis- 
patehed  on  this  expedition  the  brave  and  fortunate  Khan  Khanna, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  more  formidable  for  its  skill  than  its  numbers, 
and  attended  by  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  kingdom ; 
heroes  that  had  fought  from  their  youth  und^r  h)s  bano/ers,  and 
reaped  unfading  laurels  in  the  service  of  their  beloved  master.  On 
their  arrival  at  Brampour,  the  capital  of  Candeish,  the  most  southern 
province  of  his  dominions,  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Ali 
Khan  the  governor;  yet  though  thus  considerably  reinforced,  the 
prudent  general  did  not  immediately  precipitate  his  troops  into 
acticm,  but  advanced  on  the  frontiers  with  that  deliberation  necessary 
in  an  undertaking,  whose  success  or  failure  would  be  equally  at- 
tended with  the  njQSt  important  consequences  to  the  empire.  The 
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death  of  Nizam  had  not  involved  his  kingdom  in  confusion,  for  his 
daughter  Bibi,  *  assisted  by  able  and  faithful  ministers^  held  the 
reigns  of  government  with  a  steady  hand,  while  Soheil  Khan,  a 
eunuch,  but  a  general  of  great  skill  and  intrepidity,  had  the  .com- 
mand of  her  armies.  The  kings  of  Visiapore  and  Golconda,  con- 
sidering hers  as  a  common  cause,  had  likewise  each  contributed  a 
proportbn  of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  her  kingdom ;  and  at 
the  head  of  their  united  forces,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  horse, 
the  valiant  Soheil  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  invading  army, 
which  hardly  amounted  to  half  that  number.  This  great  disparity 
by  no  means  dismayed  Khan  Khanna,  and  the  other  Mogul  com* 
manders,  who  knowing  the  high  and  sanguine  expectations  enter- 
tained by  Akber,  from  the  exertions  of  their  bravery,  chai^^  the 
enemy  with  inconceivable  fury ;  for  four-and^wenty  hours  (such  was 
the  duration  of  this  obstinate  contest)  struggled  against  a  warlike 
and  exasperated  enemy,  double  their  numbers,  and  at  length,  after 
the  slaughter  of  their  general,  and  half  his  army,  drove  them  from 
the  field,  f 

This  signal  success  did  not  however  secure  the  conquest  of  the 
southern  provinces.  Armies  after  armies  were  sent  into  the  field  on 
both  sides^  and  were  alternately  triumphant  and  defeated.    In  one 

*  In  Scott's  History  of  Dekkan,  Vol.  I.  p.  399,  she  is  called  Chaund  Bebei, 
great  aunt  to  Sultan  Bahadur  ;  and  her  heroic  acts  are  detailed  with  a  trifling  variety 
in  respect  to  the  incidents. 

t  De  Laet,  India  Vera»  p.  202.  In  a  former  attack  the  Mogul  army,  under 
Sttlun  Morad,  were  far  from  being  thus  decisively  successful.  For  thus  we  read  ia 
the  History  of  Dekkan.  "  Disputes  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  government  of 
"  Ahmednagur,  Sultan  Morad,  son  of  the  emperor  Akber,  was  invited  into  Deccan 
•«  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  prince  eager  to  take  advantage  of  dissention,  to 
'<  spread  the  authority  of  the  Moguls  in  that  country,  marched  from  Guzzurat  to 
^*  Ahmednagur  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city, 
"  which  he  was  after  many  months  obliged  to  raise,  as  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  (of 
«*  Beejapore)  dispatched  Soheil  Khan  with  a  great  army  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged, 
<<  and  before  bis  arrival  the  Moguls  retired."    Scott's  Dekkao,  Vol.  I.  p.  338. 
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of  those  expeditions  Sultan  Morad^  the  second  son  of  Akber,  in- 
dulging  in  great  licentiousness,  brought  much  disgrace  upon  the 
army,  and  destruction  upon  himself  at  Brampour,  where  a  violent 
fit  of  intoxication  carried  him  off,  to  the  greaj  grief  of  his  father, 
who  had  dispatched  his  principal  secretary,  the  valiant  and  learned 
Abul  Fazil,  author  of  the  Akber  Nama,  that  prince's  former  tutor, 
to  reclaim  the  youthful  sultan,  and  regulate  the  disorders  in  his 
army.  On  his  decease  Abul  Fazil  succeeded  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  acted  with  vigour  against  the  enemy.  To  pave  the  way 
to  the  complete  subjection  of  the  peninsula,  lie  reduced  beneath  the 
emperor's  authority  those  portions,  which  were  very  considerable, 
of  the  provinces  of  Berar  and  Candeish,  which  before  had  only 
partially  submitted  to  the  Mogul  power,  and  firmly  united  them 
to  the  empire. 

At  length  Akber  himself,  in  the  year  1598,  having  removed  his 

court  from  Lahore  to  Agra  again,  departed  from  that  capital  with 

a  vast  army  for  the  south.   A  few  miles  north  of  Brampour  lay 

Hassera,  a  fortress  by  far  the  strongest  in  that  part  of  India.    It 

consisted  of  three  castles  situated  one  above  the  oth&r,  the  highest 

visible  at  twelve  miles  distant,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 

exceedingly  lofty,  steep,  and  craggy.    It  was  likewise  surrounded 

with  three  walls,  so  contrived  that  the  superior  formed  a  complete 

protection  and  defence  for  the  inferior,  and  it  was  furnished  with 

ordnance,  troops,  and  provision,  proportionate  to  its  importance, 

and  sufficient  to  resist  the  most  violent  and  prolonged  attack.  ^  The 

emperor,  who  was  there  joined  by  Abul  Fazil  with  the  troops  under 

his  command,  in  vain  invested  that  fortress  with  an  army  of  two 

hundred  thousand  men»  and  pointed  against  it  the  whole  force  of 

his  numerous  artillery.    Bahadur,  the  resolute  rajah  who  governed 

it,  defied  their  utmost  efforts ;  h\A  what  he  denied  to  the  arms  he 

yielded  to  the  consummate  policy  of  Akber,  who,  by  presents  to  an 

*  See  a  mote  full  account  of  Hassera  by  Fincb^  apud  Harris.  Vol.  L  p.  &5. 
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immense  amount,  and  the  most  flattering  offers  of  preferment  at 
his  court,  prevailed  with  him,^  at  last,  not  only  to  surrender  the 
fortress,  but  to  enter  with  all  his  relations  and  dependents  into  his 
immediate  service.  Having  obtained  possession  of  this  most  impor^i- 
tant  post,  without  which  no  conquest  in  that  regbn  ocmld  be 
durable,  the  way  seemed  open  to  the  completion  of  the  niagnificent 
project,  the  entire  subjection  of  Deccan,  whidi  he  ever  contemplated 
with  new  delight.  But  a  dark  cloud  soon  overshadowed  the  prospect 
that  appeared  so  splendid,  and  involved  the  declining  life  of  this 
great  man  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  misery  and  domestic  affliction. 

Previous  to  his  departure  from  Agra,  his  son  Selim  had  been 
sent  into  the  province  of  Ajmere  with  a  considerable  force  to  cuHl> 
the  insolence  of  Rajah  Ranna,  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  aU  liie 
Indian  rajahs ;  but  that  prince  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  potent 
army,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  &ther,  munched 
back  to  Agra,  and  having  by  the  plunder  of  the  royal  tneasimea 
amassed  an  enormous  sum,  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  de^ 
thrcming  him.  The  castle  of  Agra  was  too  strong,  and  the  governor 
too  faithful,  to  submit ;  but  in  a  abort  space  many  castles  and  cities 
less  tstrongly  fortified,  and  many  governors  less  fakhful,  had 
yielded  to  his  authority.  Among  those  was  AHabaJbad,  which  he 
now  made  his  head  quarters,  and  thus  that  very  spot  which  Akber 
expended  such  immense  sums  in  fortifying  again$(t  th»  Patan 
power,  now  became  an  impr^nable  barrier  against  htflis^.  The 
news  of  his  revolt  overwheilmed  the  unhappy  monaoeh  with  She 
most  oppressive  anguish,  but  he  ^aw  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  and  therefore  leaving  his  third  <son  Shah  Daniel,  to  piEoseattbe  the 
Deccan  war  under  the  direction  of  Abul  Fa^il,  and  Khan  Khanna,  bis 
most  experienced  generals,  he  set  off  without  dday,  attended  by 
some  chosen  troops,  for  the  cajMtal.  Willing,  if  possible,  to  Declaim 
his  rebellious  son  by  gentle  methods,  on  his  arrival  at  Agra  he  sent 
to  him  expostulatory  lettter^^  full  of  kifidnesfi,  and  fiaught  with 
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many  pnmiaes  of  future  aggrandizexnent^  if  he  would  lay  down  hift 
amis  and  submit ;  but  the  prince,  flushed  with  recent  success, 
imuiiied  an  answer  that  breathed  sentiments  of  insolence  and 
defiance,  and  on  a  Repetition  of  the  farmer  afibctionate  message,  sent 
10  his  fidher,  in  token  of  his  obstinate  perseverance  in  his  former 
seditious  measimes,  some  of  the  ooin  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
^ttiadc  in  his  own  name  at  Allahabad.  Incensed  by  this  additional 
insidt  to  the  last  degree  of  indignant  fury,  Akber  determined  by 
force  of  arms  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  refiactory  priace,  and  to 
ikns  end  apt^ed  once  more  to  the  venerable  and  brave  Abul  Fazil 
to  come  and  assitt  him  in  bringing  to  reason  and  submission  his 
i«^>dlioas  progeny.  That  faithful  miraster  immediately  kft  the 
army,  but  on  his  way  to  Agra  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  a  detach* 
ment  sent  by  liie  inveterate  Selim,  who  by  his  emissaries  was  well 
acquainted  with  whatever  passed  at  the  court  of  his  &ther,  and 
besides  bore  liiat  mmister  a  deq>  aiid  ancient  grudge.  The  intel- 
ligence ctf  his  death  filled  Akber  witfi  extreme  affliction,  zs  he  had 
long  experienced  the  v^sdom  and  fidelity  of  Abul  Fatil  in  the  admi«* 
nistradon  of  government ;  and  the  .grateful  courtier  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  an  attempt  io  rateirn  the  kindness  of  his 
sovereign,  by  xecording  the  principal  events  of  his  reign.  *  Fraser 
sa3^  his  name  signifies  the  father  of  excellence^  and  that  he  was  the 
most  learned  and  degant  writer  at  that  time  flouridfaing  in  Asia. 
In  die  mean  time  Akber  rdaxed  not  m  the  vigour  of  his  preparations 
to  punish  his  degenerate  son,  to  which  he  was  not  a  little  incited 
by  the  flattering  accounts  he  about  this  time  received  of  the  success 
of  his  army  in  the  Beocan. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  pointed  out  by  his  father.  Shah  Daniel, 
with  Khan  Khanna  his  head  general,  had  soon  after  his  departure 
advanced  to  Ahraednagur,  the  capital  of  Deccan  Proper,  in  the 
kd^  and  Mmng  castle  .of  which  city  the  heroic  queen,  Biai,  had 
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flSiut  herself  up  with  her  chief  commanders,  in  the  firm  resolution 
of  defending  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  siege  was  long, 
and  the  assault  violent ;  the  defence  was  equally  resolute ;  nor  was 
the  fortress  at  last  taken  but  by  the  united  elfiMts  of  an  army  * 
whose  numbers  far  exceeded  any  that  had  ever  appeared  before  in 
that  part  of  India.  Considerable  treasures  were  the  reward  of  the 
victors ;  but  the  indignant  Bibi  herself,  resolved  not  to  survive  the 
freedom  of  her  country,  had  previously  rushed  upon  voluntary 
destruction.  The  triumphant  generals,  after  completely  subjugating 
the  kingdom  of  Deccan,  returned  to  Brampour,  where  ambassadors, 
from  the  kings  of  Visiapore  and  Golconda  soon  after  arrived,  with 
presents  of  great  magnificence,  and  letters  couched  in  the  most 
humble  and  submissive  terms.  ^ 

Thus  was  the  grand  scheme  of  Akber  for  the  reduction  of  the 
peninsula  in  part  completed ;  and  however  suspicious  might  be  the. 
advances  of  the  kings  of  Visiapore  and  Golconda,  a  most  extensive 
territoiy  was  added  to  his  empire,  and  a  vast  annual  tribute  to  its 
revenue ;  a  tribute  fully  adequate  to  the  support  of  that  formidable 
army  which  was  necessary  to  be  maintained  for  the  future  security 
of  the  new  conquests.  Happy  in  the  contemplation  of  this  and 
other  events  equally  successful  and  splendid,  that  had  attended  his 
efforts  in  war,  and  his  deliberations  in  peace,  during  a  long  and 
illustrious  reign,  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  substantiate  his  felicity 
but  the  return  of  his  eldest  son  to  duty  and  loyalty.  Convinced  that 
nothing  but  force  could  reclaim  him,  and  determined  to  exert  that 
force,  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  an  expedition  for  that 
purpose,  when  he  received  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  third  son 

*  According  to  Mr.  Finch's  authorities,  Ahmednagur  was  taken  by  the  Moguls, 
when  they  had  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 

t  De  Laet,  p.  205  ;  and  Scott's Dekkan,  Vol.  I.  p.  400*  According  to  this  latter 
authentic  history,  Chaund  Bebee,  or  Bibi,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Dekkanees  ;  and 
Sultan  Bahadur  eventually  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  fort  of  Gualior. 
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Shah  Daniel's  death  at  Brampour^  who,  involved  in  the  same  delusive 
pleasures  that  had  proved  fatal  to  his  brother,  fell  the  victim  of  the 
grossest  intemperance.  By  this  afflicting  stroke,  which  left  a  lasting 
wound  in  the  breast  of  Akber,  the  resentment  of  the  father  and  the 
monarch  was  at  cmce  disarmed,  and  he  again  sent  letters  which, 
though  not  destitute  of  severe  rebukes  for  his  accumulated  offences, 
held  forth  the  peaceful  olive  to  an  only  surviving  son,  the  prop  of 
his  hopes,  and  the  heir  of  his  empire.  Those  letters,  and  the  warm 
remonstrances  of  a  wise  and  aged  omrah  who  accompanied  the 
embassy,  at  length  so  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  Selim,  that  he 
hastened  to  Agra,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  injured 
father.  Akber  at  first,  transported  with  rage  at  the  recollection  of 
his  baseness,  not  only  loaded  him  with  the  bitterest  invectives,  but 
struck  him  Several  times  with  great  violence,  till  the  astonished  and 
repentant  prince,  drawing  his  sword,  offered  himself  to  plunge  it 
in  the  bosom  contaminated  by  filial  ingratitude.  This  apparent 
contrition  melted  into  tenderness  the  relenting  king;  he  forgave 
him  the  multiplied  offences  he  had  committed  against  his  paternal 
and  sovereign  authority,  and  completely  restored  him  to  favour ; 
but  at  the  same  time  took  the  wisest  precautions  to  prevent  the 
possibilit}'-  of  his  engaging  in  any  similar  designs  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  reign. 

That  reign  now  hastened  swiftly  to  its  close,  for  not  long  after, 
according  to  my  author,  in  compliance  with  the  detestable  policy 
often  adopted  in  arbitrary  governments  to  remove  by  poison,  and 
often  under  the  roof  of  apparent  hospitality,  those  whom  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attack  with  open  force;  having  invited  a  very 
distinguished  and  powerful  lord  of  his  court  who  had  given  him 
just  cause  of  offence,  to  a  regale  of  opium  after  an  entertainment, 
he  contrived  that  a  part,  which  he  intended  for  his  guest,  should  be 
poisoned.  It  is  generally  taken  throughout  the  East  in  form  of  pills, 
whose  size  is  proportioned  to  the  habits  and  option  of  the  consumer ; 
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and  two  pills  being  accordingly  prepared,  he  gave  the  sound  one 
by  mistake  to  the  omrah,  and  swallowed  the  infectious  one  himself. 
The  violence  with  which  it  was  meant  to  act  upon  another  soon 
operated  with  too  fatal  certainty  upon  himself,  and  resistii^  all  the 
force  of  medicine,  in  a  few  days  carried  him  out  of  ^*  that  world 
through  which  he  had  moved  with  so  much  lustre/'  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1605,  in  the  sixty- third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of 
his  reign.  ^  Before  his  senses  entirely  failed  him  he  sent  for  his  son 
Selim,  and  finding  his  dissolution  not  far  distant,  put  his  own  rich 
turban  on  the  prince's  head,  and  girded  him  with  the  victorious 
sword  of  his  grandfather  Humaioon. 

Akber  may  be  justly  ranked  in  fame  with  the  greatest  legislators 
and  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  personal  valour  and  presence  of  mind, 
upon  all  occasions,  were  astonishing.  *f  With  one  vigorous  arm  he 
repelled  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and  with  the  other,  conquered 
the  war-trained  mountaineers  of  the  south.  The  Khan  of  Uzbek 
Tartary  trembled  on  his  throne  at  the  name  of  Akber ;  the  deter- 
mined race  of  Rajapouts  bowed  before  him ;  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Visiapore  and  Golconda  exhausted  their  treasures  to  appease  his 
resentment.  His  generosity  and  clemency  were  alike  unbounded. 
To  him  may  be  attributed  the  glory  of  Establishing  on  the  firm  basis 
of  united  wisdom  and  equity,  that  mighty  empire,  of  which  Baber 

*  De  Laet,  p.  213.    This  is  the  account  of  my  author,  but  it  is  a  mode  <$f  death 

so  unworthy  of  the  great  Akber,  that  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  adopt,  as  true, 
that  of  Mr.  Gladwin,  prefixed  to  his  History  of  Jehanguire,  that  he  died  a  natural 
diatby  being  seized  on  the  13th  of  August  with  a  violent  fever,  under  which  he 
languished  till  the  13th  of  October,  1605,  when  he  expired. 

t  As  Akber  was  hunting  once  near  Narvar,  a  great  royal  tygress,  with  five  young 
ones,  took  the  road  before  him.  Akber  advanced  to  the  animal,  while  his  retinue 
stood  trembling  with  fear  and  astonishment  to  behold  the  event.  The  king,  having 
meditated  his  blow,  spurred  on  his  horse  towards  the  fierce  tygress,  whose  eyes 
flamed  with  rage,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre  cut  her  across  the  loins,  and 
stretched  her  dead  at  his  feet.    Ferishta,  Vol.  I.  p.  221. 
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laid  the  foundation  in  Hindostan ;  whkh  Humaioon  esLtatided,  but 
which  it  was  left  to  himself  to  perfect. 

In  civil  and  domestic  concerns  he  was  a  bright  exemplar  to  all 
the  potentates  of  the  earth.  The  Ayeen  Akbery  contains  the  noblest 
institutes  ever  promulged  for  the  government  of  an  Asiatic  empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  abounds  with  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments  in  religion  and  morals,  at  a  period,  and  in  a  country,  in 
which  the  former  was  polluted  by  the  basest  superstition,  and!  the 
latter  had  become  almost  an  empty  name.  The  professor  of 
Mohammedism,  while  he  shuddered  at  the  consequence  of  an  omit- 
ted ablution,  scrupled  not  to  commit  acts  of  the  most  sanguinary 
atrocity;  and  wallowed  in  all  the  turpitude  of  incestuous  and  un- 
natural lust.  Instead  of  exterminating,  with  the  remorseless  fury 
of  his  bigotted  predecessors,  the  race  of  patient  and  timid  Hindoos, 
liamiding  to  the. earth  their  beloved  idols,  the  symbols  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  plundering  and  burning  their  august  and 
venerable  shrines,  Akber  nobly  and  wisely  extended  to  them  the 
tolerating  system  of  their  own  benevolent  creed;  gave  inviolable 
security  to  their  persons,  and  unshaken  stability  to  their  property. 
He  was  also,  in  a  high  d^ree,  the  friend  and  patron  of  letters  and 
genius,  of  which  Abul  Fazil  and  many  other  learned  men,  caressed 
and  pensioned  at  his  court,  are  illustrious  proofs.  He  ardently 
encouraged  commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign ;  and,  if  we  may 
bdieve  the  Portugueze  historians,  he  not  only  allowed  the  mer- 
chants  of  their  nation,  settled  at  Agra,  most  extensive  immunities, 
but  built  them  a  church  in  that  city.  In  Eraser's  more  authentic 
publicatbn  may  be  seen  the  translation  of  a  very  curious  letter  from 
this  monarch  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  dated  A.  H.  990,  or  A.  D. 
1582,  in  which  he  requests  of  him  to  send  him  an  Arabic  or  Persian 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  and  with  it  proper  persons  to  explain 
its  genuine  principles.  That  this  letter,  as  Fraser  hints,  never  went 
farther  than  Goa,  is  a  circumstance,  on  many  accounts,  greatly  to 
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be  lamented.  ♦  In  short,  the  history  of  Asia  scarcely  exhibits  a 
parallel  to  Akber,  either  in  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  his  designs, 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  his  moderation  in  peace, 
or  his  success  and  glory  in  war.  The  verdure  of  the  double  laurel 
which  he  obtained  in  the  field  of  science  and  armi;  still  blooms  with 
unfading  lustre ;  a  lustre  that  illumines,  though  it  can  no  longer 
animate,  the  fallen  descendants  of  the  great  Timur. 

JEHANGUIRE,  FOURTH  MOGUL  EMPEROR. 

Selim  Shah  who  now,  according  to  the  practice  usual  with  the 
Mogul  monarchs  of  assuming  some  distinguished  title  when  they 
ascend  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Jehanguire,  or  Conqueror  of 
the  World,  was  bom  at  Fettipore  on  the  29th  of  August,  1569, 
and  was  crowned  emperor  of  Hindostan  on  the  a  1st  of  October, 
1605,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  -f  Though  so  decidedly 
pointed  out  by  the  last  act  of  his  father's  life  as  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, there  were  at  that  time  about  the  court,  certain  factious 
omrahs,  who,  dreading  his  vengeance  for  their  former  opposition, 
used  every  effort  to  exalt  to  the  imperial  dignity  Sultan  Khosro,  his 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  father.  The  prince  himself,  young, 
inconsiderate,  and  intoxicated  with  ambition,  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
flattering  offer;  and  when,  at  length,  after  considerable  delays,  tlie 
ceremony  of  inauguration  had  taken  place,  and  thi;ough  the  fidelity 
of  Akber's  chief  ministers,  Jehanguire  seemed  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  Khosro,  with  a  chosen  train  of  young  nobles  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  cause,  made  his  escape  by  night  from  Agra,  and  retired 
towards  Lahore. 

•  Sec  Frascr's  Mogul  Emperors,  p.  11. 

t  See  Eraser's  Mogul  Emperorsj  p.  24 ;  and  the  History  of  Jehanguir,  translated 
IFroin  a  Persian  manuscript,  (the  Toozek  J  eh  anger  y,)  by  Francis  Gladwin,  Esq. 
quarto,  Calcutta  printed,  1788. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  most  splendid  embassies  daily  arrived  from 
all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  to  congratulate  the  new  emperor 
on  his  accession  to  a  throne,  which,  by  Akber's  vast  conquests, 
surpassed  all  the  thrones  of  Asia  in  its  unlimited  extent,  in  the 
power  annexed  to  it,  and  in  the  almost  exhaustless  treasures  that 
formed  its  revenue.  The  former  was  acknowledged  without  a 
murmur  through  fifteen  large  provinces,  formerly  as  many  flou- 
rishing kingdoms,  able  to  send  into  the  field  for  the  defence  of  the 
empire  three  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of 
foot;  while  the  latter  amounted  to  above  fifty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  presents  brought  on  this  occasion  were  of  an  enor- 
mous amount,  equal  to  the  high  rank  of  the  donors,  and  worthy  of 
the  potent  sovereign  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Those  from 
the  tributary  kingdoms  of  Visiapore  and  Golconda,  were  distin- 
guished by  their  transcendant  value.  * 

Jehanguire  had  reigned  only  six  months,  when  this  rebellion  of 
his  eldest  son  broke  out.  During  Akber's  last  illness.  Rajah  Man- 
sing,  Khosro's  maternal  uncle,  and  Azem  Khan  his  father-in-law, 
in  conjunction  with  others  of  the  omrahs,  who,  from  having  always 
opposed  the  intetest  of  Sultan  Selim,  dreaded  that  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  they  should  become  the  victims  of  his  resentment,  had 
instilled  ambitious  notions  into  the  mind  of  young  Khosro,  which 
led  him  to  form  the  resolution  of  disputing  the  crown  with  his 
father,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should  ofter ;  and  which  they 
persuaded  him  was  not  then  far  distant,  as  the  nobility  in  general 
were  caballing,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion that  might  naturally  be  looked  for  at  the  death  of  Akber. 
But  the  unexpected  reconciliation  which  fortunately  took  place 
between  the  Emperor  and  Sultan  Selim,  dissolved  the  conspiracy, 
and  put  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  empire.  The  rebellious 
designs  of  Khosro,  and  his  party,  being  thereby  frustrated,  he  was 

♦DeLaet,  p.  215. 
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observed  to  be  uncommonly  melancholy,  and  thoughtful,  as  if 
meditating  some  desperate  enterprize;  and  all  hb  father's  endea- 
vours to  gain  his  confidence  and  affection,  by  every  act  of  royal 
favour  and  paternal  indulgence,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  state  till  April  8th,  1606;  when,  at  night,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Akber,  he  departed 
as  before  stated,  from  the  fort  of  Agra,  with  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen. 

Equal  to  the  daring  spirit  that  prompted  them  to  rebd,  were 
the  outrages  which  he  and  his  followers  committed,  and  the  de- 
vastations they  spread  in  their  progress  from  the  capital  to  the 
walls  of  Lahore.  The  country  houses  of  the  merchants  weare 
plundered,  and  themselves  compelled  to  bear  arms;  the  peaceful 
peasants  were  likewise  forced  to  exchange  the  implements  of 
agriculture  for  the  target  and  the  sabre ;  the  royal  stables  were 
every  whwe  broken  open,  and  the  finest  horses  made  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  army  ;  while  the  public  magazines  were  rifled  for 
its  support,  and  the  whole  country  bore  the  aspect  of  desolation. 
Providence  seemed  to  exert  itself  on  this  occasion,  that  he,  whose 
unprovoked  rebellion  embittered  the  last  days  of  an  affectionate 
father,  should  now  feel  in  the  early  revolt  of  his  own  posterity,  the 
pangs  he  had  occasioned.  Indeed  the  curse  denounced  against 
disobedience  seemed  entailed  on  himself  and  his  posterity ;  for  till 
the  death  of  Aurengzeb,  wlio  waded  through  the  blood  of  his  mur- 
dered family  to  the  throne  of  Hindostan,  nothing  but  jealousy  and 
distraction  prevailed  among  the  several  branches  of  the  royal  line. 
The  future  pages  of  this  history  will  prove  the  justice  of  this  asser- 
tion. But  he  who  could  justify  rebellion  to  his  own  mind,  wanted 
not  either  will  or  resolution  to  punish  it  in  others  with  implacable 
severity.  Ibrahim  Khan,  the  newly  appointed  governor,  having 
previously  arrived  at  Lahore,  closed  the  gates  of  the  fortress  against 
the  prince,  whose  army  by  this  time  increased  to  twenty  thousand 
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men,  encamped  without,  and  vigorously  besieged  it.  Successive  bo- 
dies of  horse  and  foot  were  sent  from  Agra  to  reduce  the  rebels,  and 
some  amicable  proposals  were  made  by  the  emperor,  rather  to  gain 
time  than  to  efiect  a  reconciliation,  for  as  he  knew  the  fomenters  of 
this  mischief,  he  was  determined  to  make  a  severe  example  of  them 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  terror  of  their  punishment 
might  deter  others  from  similar  attempts.  These  being  rejected  by 
the  high-minded  Khosro,  Jehanguire  began  his  march  at  the  head 
of  an  army  too  powerful  to  be  contended  with  by  troops  so  hastily 
collected  and  so  inexpert  in  war.  The  very  dread  of  their  approach 
unnerved  the  sinews  of  those  rash  insurgents,  who  being  attacked 
by  Mortiza  Khan,  with  only  about  three  hundred  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  imperial  army,  began  to  give  way  on  every  side,  and 
on  the  near  approach  of  the  king  the  very  standard-bearer  threW' 
down  the  prince's  standard  to  the  ground,  and  the  rout  became 
universal.  The  prince  himself,  in  his  flight  towards  Lahore,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  his  pursuers,  and  being  placed  on  an  elephant 
with  Mohabet  Khan,  was  conducted  safely  to  the  royal  camp. 

The  next  morning  Khosro  was  brought  before  his  father,  with  a 
cham  of  gold  fastened  from  his  left  hand  to  his  left  foot,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Jengis.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Prince  stood 
Hassan  Beg,  and  on  his  left  Abdulrahim*  Khosro  trembled  and 
wept  He  was  ordered  into  confinement ;  but  the  companions  of 
his  rebellion  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  torments.  Hassan  Beg 
was  sewed  up  in  the  raw  hide  of  an  ox,  and  Abdulrahim  in  that  of 
an  ass,  and  both  were  led  about  the  town  on  asses,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  tail.  The  ox's  hide  became  so  dry  and  contracted, 
under  the  scorching  sun,  that  before  the  evening  Hassan  Beg  was 
suffocated:  but  the  ass's  hide  bein^  continually  moistened  with 
water,  by  the  friends  of  Abdulrahim,  he  survived  the  punishment, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  Emperor's  pardon.  From  the  garden 
of  Kamran  to  the  city  of  Lahore  two  rows  of  stakes  were  fixed  in 
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the  ground,  upon  which  the  other  rebels  were  impaled  alive ;  and 
the  unhappy  Khosro,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  was  conducted 
between  the  ranks  of  these  miserable  sufferers.  At  the  dreadful 
sight  of  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  friends,  and  principal  adherents^ 
thus  writhing  on  stakes,  or  suspended  on  gibbets,  the  generous, 
but  ill*fated  prince  was  filled  with  horror,  and  declared  to  his  father 
that  he  alone  deserved  death,  and  that  life  would  become  an  into- 
lerable burthen  to  him  after  being  the  cause  of  the  execution  of  so 
many  brave  men.  In  compassion  to  his  age,  that  life  indeed  was 
spared,  but  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  confinement;  and  the 
omrahs  in  constant  attendance  at  court,  were  alternately  appointed 
to  guard  him.  * 

This  determination  in  Jehanguire  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  severe 
justice  to  offending  criminals,  was  rendered  evidently  conspicuous 
at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  for  according  to  the  native  historian  -{• 
the  first  public  order  which  he  issued,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  for  the  construction  of  the  golden  chain  of  justice.  It 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  measured  thirty  yards,  consisting  of 
sixty  links,  weighing  four  maunds  of  Hindostan.  One  end  of  the 
chain  was  suspended  from  the  royal  bastion  of  the  fortress  of  Agra, 
and  the  other  fastened  in  the  ground  near  the  side  of  the  river. 
The  intention  of  this  extraoodinary  invention  was,  that  if  the  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law  were  partial  in  their  decisions,  or  dilatory  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  injured  parties  might  come  them- 
selves to  this  chain,  and  making  a  noise,  by  shaking  the  links  of  it, 
give  notice  that  they  were  waiting  to  represent  their  grievances  to 
his  majesty. 

In  order  to  protect  Agra^  and  prevent  further  insurrections,  the 
Emperor,  at  the  time  he  marched  against  Sultan  Khosro,  had  sent 
orders  for  Sultan  Parvez,  his  second  son,  and  Asoph  Khan,  to  repair 

^  De  Laet,  India  Vera,  p.  217  ;  and  Gladwin's  Hist,  of  Jehanguir,  p.  9. 
t  Gladwin's  Jehangcry,  p.  96. 
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to  that  quarter  with  part  of  the  army;  leaving  the  rest  employed 
against  the  Ranna.  Fortunatdy,  before  Parvez  received  these  orders,^ 
he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Ranna ;  who  had  sent  to  the 
Prince  one  of  his  relations,  named  Nagh,  to  tender  his  submission 
to  the  Emperor.  Khosro's  rebellion  was  so  suddenly  quashed,  that 
Parvez  had  not  time  to  reach  Agra,  before  he  received  fresh  orders 
from  his  father  to  repair  to  Lahore. 

The  Emperor,  in  1607,  marched  with  his  army  to  Cabul,  in  order 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  refractory  Afghans  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  about  this  time  Asoph  Khan  was  promoted  to  the  high 
office  of  Vizier,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  to  his  Majesty  a 
ruby,  valued  at  forty  thousand  rupees.  A  few  days  after  the  Em- 
peror's arrival  at  Cabul,  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Baber,  and  gave 
directions  for  laying  out  an  extensive  garden  adjoining  to  that  of 
Shere  Ara,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Jehan  Ara,  or,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  world,  and  ordered  that  the  river  of  Cabul  should  be 
brought,  by  a  canal,  through  this  new  garden. 

The  Emperor,  whilst  he  was  at  Cabul,  sent  for  Sultan  Khosro, 
and  ordering  his  fetters  to  be  taken  off,  permitted  him  to  walk  in 
the  garden  of  Shere  Ara,  and  seemed  every  way  disposed  to  receive 
,him  again  into  favour;  but  on  his  return  to  Lahore,  when  he  arrived 
at  Soorkhab,  it  was  discovered  that  Khosro  had  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  some  conspirators,  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  when  he  was  hunting.  In  this  conspiracy  were  con- 
cerned tlie  EieinadawleU  or  high  treasurer  of  the  empire,  and  many 
other  grandees  in  great  esteem  at  court,  whose  business  being  occa- 
sionally to  guard  the  captive  prince,  were  sp  won  upon  by  his  affability, 
and  afi^ted  by  his  change  of  fortune,  that  they  combined  to  make 
this  daring  effort  for  his  release;  but  they  were  discovered  and 
all  beheaded  except  the  former,  who  purchased  his  pardon  at  the 
prioe  of  eleven  lacs  of  rupees.  To  put  a  final  end  to  these  cabals, 
Jdumguine  ordered  the  pxince  to  be  deprived  of  sight ;  a  barbarous 
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practice  in  Eastern  countries,  by  which  the  miserable  victim  of 
despotic  jealousy  is  for  ever  rendered  incapable  of  reigning.  Terry 
and  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  however,  who  were  at  the  court  of  this  king, 
and  often  saw  Khosro,  unite  in  saying,  that  he  was  not  entirely 
blinded  by  the  cruel  operation,  and  add  that  his  person  and  manners 
were  very  engaging. 

Satiated  with  the  toils  of  the  chase  at  Cabul,  and  wearied  with 
seditious  contests,  the  king  returned  to  Agra  to  solace  himself  in 
the  softer  toils  of  love.  Inflamed  with  the  irresistible  charms  of  the 
fair  Nourmahal,  wife  of  Shere  Af  kun,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer, 
who  had  fled  from  Persia  into  Hindostan,  and  whom  he  basely 
sacrificed  to  obtain  possession  of  her,  this  infatuated  monarch 
resigned  into  her  hands,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  remaining 
reign,  both  the  sceptre  of  government,  and  the  dominion  over  his 
faculties.  This  celebrated  lady,  the  fame  of  whose  beauty  has 
resounded  through  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
pardoned  traitor  above  mentioned,  whom  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  affluence  a  subject  could  enjoy. 
He  likewise,  to  gratify  this  fmr  sultana,  whose  ambition  was  at  least 
as  great  as  her  beauty,  promoted  all  her  kindred  to  posts  of  the 
highest  trust  and  honour,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  ancient  omrahs, 
who  beheld  with  rage  and  envy  the  aggrandizement  of  this  new 
family  of  foreign  original  and  mean  descent.  The  ardent  passion 
whicb  Jehanguire  early  entertained  for  her,  had  led  him  to  solicit 
her  of  her  father  in  the  life  time  of  Akber,  but  she  was  already 
betrothed  to  Shere  Afkun,  and  Akber  could  not  be  induced  by  any 
considerations,  however  flattering,  to  violate  the  faith  mutually  and 
solemnly  plighted.  With  his  power  the  passion  of  the  emperor  in- 
creased, and  at  last  so  far  got  the  ascendant  over  him,  as  to  make  him 
determined  on  its  gratification  at  whatever  hazard  and  whatever  price. 

After  the  violent  act  above  related,  he  persevered  in  the  most 
extravagant  measures  to  secure  her  affection,  and  leaving  his  palace 
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with  unprecedented  condescensibn  for  an  emperor  of  Hindostani 
would  loiter  whole  nights  in  her  company  at  the  house  of  the 
Etemadawlety  or  high«-treasurer,  her  father.  Nourmahal  herself^ 
after  her  marriage  with  the  emperor,  convinced  of  her  influence  ova: 
the  enslaved  prince^  as  well  as  of  their  dislike,  by  no  means  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  her  numerousand  powerful  enemies  by  manners 
engaging  and  condescending ;  but  carried  herself  with  a  haughty 
air  towards  the  courtiers,  and  made  the  authority  she  had  usurped 
solely  subservient  to  her  selfish  and  arbitrary  purposes.  Her  &th^ 
possessed  the  most  distinguished  post  for  honour  and  profit  in  the 
empire;  her  brother,  Asoph  Khan,  being  vizier,  was  absolute  at  court, 
no  step  however  trifling  or  important  being  taken  without  his  con- 
currence ;  Hassem  Khan,  who  had  married  her  sister,  was  governor 
of  Agra,  while  the  numerous  tribe  of  her  relatives  monopolized  the 
most  valuable  places  in  the  government.  Surrounded  with  these, 
she  managed  every  thing  by  her  sole  despotic  will ;  and  the  emperor 
was  almost  a  cypher  in  his  own  dominions. 

On  the  solar  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  birth-day,  in  A.  D. 
1610,  when  he  entered  into  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  weighed  in  the  royal  apartments,  with  peculiar  splendour, 
eleven  times ;  the  first  time  against  gold,  and  the  other  ten  against 
silver,  and  other  metals,  perfumes,  exhilerating  drugs,  &c.  This 
ceremony  of  weighing  the  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  is  performed 
twice  in  every  year,  on  the  solar,  and  on  the  lunar  anniversary  of 
his  birth ;  and  the  gold  and  other  articles  are  bestowed  in  charity.^ 
.  At  one  of  these  ceremonies  of  weighing  the  Mogul  (the  reigning 
jpionarch,  Jehanguire,)  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
was  present,  and  has  thus  described  it. 

*'  The  second  of  September  was.  the  king's  birth-day,  and  kept 
with  great  solemni^.  On  this  day  the  king  is  wdghed  against 
jew^,  gold,  silver,  stufis  of  gold,  silver,  and  many  other  rich  and 


^  Gladwin*s  Hist.  Jehanguir,  p.  i2. 
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rare  articles,  of  every  sort  a  litde,  which  is  all  given  to  the  Brahmins. 
He  was  so  splendid  in  jewels,  that  I  own  in  my  life  I  never  saw 
fiwch  inestimable  wealth  together.  The  time  was  spent  in  bringing 
his  gireatest  elephants  before  him ;  some  of  which,  being  lord-ele- 
phants, had  their  chains,  bells,  and  furniture  of  gold  and  silver, 
with  many  gilt  banners  and  flags,  carried  about  them,  and  eight  or 
ten  elephants  waiting  on  each  of  them,  clothed  in  gold,  silk,  and 
irilver.  In  this  manner  about  twelve  companies  passed  by,  most 
tichly  adorned,  the  first  having  all  the  plates  on  his  head  and  breast 
set  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  being  a  beast  of  wonderful  bulk  and 
beauty.  They  all  bowed  down  before  the  king,  making  their 
reverence  very  handsomely :  this  was  the  finest  shew  of  beasts  I 
ever  saw.  The  Mogul  himself  was  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  little 
throne,  all  covered  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies.  Before  him  a 
table  of  gold,  and  on  it  about  fifty  pieces  of  gold  plate,  all  set  with 
jewels,  some  very  great  and  extremely  rich,  some  of  them  of  less 
value,  but  all  of  them  almost  covered  with  small  stones.  His 
nobility  about  him  in  their  best  equipage,  whom  he  commanded  to 
drink  merrily  several  sorts  of  wine  standing  by  in  great  flaggons. 
On  a  sudden  the  king  rose,  we  retired  to  the  Durbar,  and  sat  on 
the  carpets,  attending  his  coming  out*  Not  long  after  he  came, 
ond  sat  about  half  an  hour,  till  his  ladies  at  their  door  had  mounted 
Iheir  elephants,  which  were  about  fifty,  all  of  them  richly  adorned, 
but  chiefly  three  with  turrets  on  their  backs,  all  enclosed  with 
grates  of  gold  wire  to  look  through,  and  canopies  over  of  cloth  of 
silver.  Then  the  king  came  down  the  stairs  with  such  an  acclama- 
tion <tf  Health  to  the  King !  as  would  have  out-roared  cannon.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  I  met  him,  and  shuffled  to  be  next,  one 
lODught  a  mighty  carp;  another  a  dish  of  white  stuff  like  atarch. 
Into  which  he  put  his  finger,  and  touched  the  fish,  and  so  rubbed  it 
M  his  forehead ;  a  ceremony  used  presaging  good  fortune.  Then 
another  came,  and  girt  on  his  sword,  and  hung  on  his  buckler,  set 
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all  over  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  the  belts  of  gold  suitable. 
Another  hung  on  his  quiver  \vith  thirty  arrows,  and  his  bow  in  a 
case,  being  the  same  that  was  presented  by  the  Persian  ambassador. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  rich  turban  with  a  plume  of  herons'  feathers^ 
not  many,  but  long.  On  one  side  hung  a  ruby  unset,  as  big  as  a 
walnut ;  on  the  other  side  a  diamond  as  large ;  in  the  middle  an 
emerald  like  a  heart,  much  bigger.  His  staff  was  wound  about  with 
a  chain  of  great  pearl,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  dnlled.  About  his 
neck  he  wore  a  chain  of  three  strings  of  most  excellent  pearl,  the 
laigest  I  ever  saw;  above  his  elbows,  armlets  set  with  diamonds, 
and  on  his  wrist  three  rows  of  several  sorts ;  his  hands  bare,  but 
almost  on  every  finger  a  ring.  His  gloves,  which  were  English, 
jstuck  under  his  girdle.  His  coat  of  cloth  of  gold  without  sleeves, 
upon  a  fine  semain^  as  thin  as  lawn.  On  his  feet  a  pair  of  buskins 
embroidered  with  peari,  the  toes  sharp  and  turning  up.  Thus  armed 
and  accoutred  he  went  to  the  coach  that  attended  him^  with  his 
new  English  servant,  who  was  clothed  as  rich  as  any  player,  and 
more  gaudy,  uid  had  broke  four  horses,  which  were  trapped  and 
liamessed  in  gold  velvets.  This  was  the  first  coach  he  ever  sat  in, 
made  by  that  sent  out  of  England,  so  like  that  I  knew  it  not  but  by 
the  cover,  which  was  a  Persian  gold  velvet.  He  sat  at  the  end, 
and  on  eadi  side  went  two  eunuchs,  who  carried  small  maces  ^ 
gold  set  all  over  with  rubies,  with  a  long  bunch  of  horse-tail  to  flap 
the  flies  away.  Before  him  went  drums,  base  trumpets,  and  loud 
music,  many  canopies,  umly^llas,  and  other  strange  ensigns  of 
majesty,  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  set  in  many  places  with  rubies. 
Nine  led  horses,  the  furniture  of  some  garnished  with  rubies,  some 
with  pearls  and  emeralds,  some  only  with  studs  enamelled*  The 
Persian  ambassador  presented  him  with  a  horse.  Next  behind 
'Came  three  palankins,  the  cairiages  and  feet  of  one  plated  with  gold> 
j0et  at  the  «ids  with  stones,  and  covered  with  crimson  velvet  em^- 
teoideped  with  pearl,  and  a  J&inge  of  great  pearl  iMUO^ing  in  ropes 
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a  foot  deep,  a  border  about  it  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  A 
footman  carried  a  footstool  of  gold  set  with  stones.  The  other  two 
palankins  were  covered  and  lined  only  with  cloth  of  gold.  Next 
followed  the  English  coach  newly  covered  and  richly  adorned,  which 
he  had  given  to  Queen  Nourmahal,  who  sat  in  it.  After  them  a 
third,  in  which  sat  his  younger  sons.  Then  followed  about  twenty 
elephants-royal,  led  for  him  to  mount,  so  rich  in  stones  and  fumi* 
ture,  that  they  glittered  like  the  sun.  Every  elephant  had  sundry 
flags  of  cloth  of  silver,  gilt  satin,  and  tafFety." 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Raja  Ranna  was  the  most 
pow^'ful  of  the  native  princes  of  Hindostan.  His  dominions  bor- 
dered on  Malva,  were  full  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  rajapouts,  or 
warlike  tribes  of  native  Indians,  who  secure  in  their  strong  holds, 
generally  situated  on  the  summit  of  inaccessible  rocks,  from  time 
immemorial  had  defied  all  the  power  both  of  Patans  and  Moguls 
entirely  to  subdue  them.  Akber  penetrated  far  into  their  desolate 
domain,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Chitore  spread  a  general  terror 
among  them ;  but  as  he  had  other  objects  to  ^engage  his  attention, 
more  important  than  the  persecution  of  those  mountainous  ma- 
rauders, for  they  lived  principally  by  plundering  the  caravans,  he 
was  contented  with  the  submission  of  their  chief,  and  left  them  in 
their  former  state.  Jehanguire  had  himself,  indeed,  been  sent  against 
them  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  but  his  own  revolt  prevented  their 
subjugation.  Having  begun  to  renew  their  depredations,  the  gene- 
rals Mohabet  Khan,  Abdol  Khan,  and  finally  Sultan  Khorum,  his 
youngest  son,  (afterwards  Shah  Jehan)  were  successively  sent  with 
great  armies  for  the  reduction  of  that  territory,  in  which,  after  the 
most  resolute  and  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rajahs; 
after  levelling  many  lofty  forests,  cutting  through  many  steep 
rocks,  and  blowing  up  many  castles  deemed  impregnable,  they  at 
last  succeeded^  Raja  Ranna  himself,  by  the  mediation  of  Sultan 
Khorum,  obtained  his  pardon  of  the  emperor;  but  it  was  not 
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granted  without  presents  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  detention  of 
his  son  Kurren  at  court,  as  a  perpetual  hostage  for  his  future 
obedience.* 

These  three  illustrious  personages  were  shortly  after  sent  into 
Deccan,  to  assist  Khan  Khanna  in  t)ie  prosecution  of  a  war  con- 
ducted on  the  enemy's  part  by  Maiek  Amber,  general  and  vizier 
of  the  Nizam.    The  kings  of  Visiapore  and  Golconda  having 
n^lected  for  some  time  to  remit  to  court  their  annual  tribute, 
were  now  likewise  called  upon  by  those  commanders  for  that  mark 
of  homage  to  the  emperor.    But  instead  of  remitting  it  they  joined 
the  Nizam's  forces,  and  prepared  to  pppose  the  march  of  the 
Mogul  army  into  his  territories.    Sultai?  Khorum,  who  on  this 
expedition,  for  the  first  time,  by  permission  of  the  emperor,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  other  commanders,  not 
at  all  dismayed  at  so  formidable  a  combination,  made  those  im* 
mediate  arrangements  that  were  necessary  in  this  emergency,  and 
first  retaking  all  those  strong  posts  in  Deccan,  and  the  neigh-- 
bouring  provinces  of  Canddsh  and  Berar,  which  Malek  in  his  first 
rapid  incursions  had  conquered  from  the  Moguls,  moved  forward  in 
excellent  order  to  meet  the  enemy.   The  prudent  general  for  some 
time  declined  a  general  engagement,  and  retreated  towards  the 
capital;  but  being  closely  pressed  was  compelled  to  risk  a  battle, 
which  he  lost ;  he  again  rallied  his  forces,  and  was  still  unfortunate; 
at  length  his  troops  meeting  a  complete  overthrow,  the  triumphant 
army  entered  the  metropolis  of  Deccan,  plundered  it  of  immense 
riches,  and  in  revenge  for  the  Nizam's  perfidy,  levelled  his  sumptuous 
palace  with  the  ground.    The  rebellious  kings  of  Visiapore  and 
Golconda,  after  paying  the  indebted  tribute,  were  for  the  present 
no  further  molested :  the  time  for  the  reduction  of  those  wealthy 
and  populous  kingdoms  into  provinces  of  the  empire  was  not  yet 
arrived.  The  immortal  Aurengzebe  was  not  yet  born. 

^  Gladwin's  Hist.  Jehanguire,  p.  31. 
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That  very  moment  in  which  Sultan  Khorum  assumed  the  title  of 
Shah  Jehan,  or  king  of  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  discarded  from 
his  mind  filial  obedience,  fraternal  affection,  and  every  other  re- 
straint on  an  unjust  and  boundless  ambition.  He  saw  with  equal 
indignation  and  contempt  a  woman  swaying  the  sceptre  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  every  high  post  of  honour  and  emolument  bestowed 
upon  her  own  relations.  He  determined  to  break  the  charm  by 
which  his  father  and  the  empire  was  bound,  and  risk  every  thing 
to  obtain  a  throne  for  which  he  esteemed  himself  so  much  better 
qualified.  There  was  no  tie  so  sacred,  no  consideration  so  valuable, 
which  he  was  not  eager  to  sacrifice  for  the  darling  object  that  now 
engrossed  all  the  powers  of  his  soul,  and  influenced  all  the  actions 
of  his  future  life.  The  unfortunate  Khosro  had  been  committed  to 
his  custody,  as  to  the  custody  of  a  brother  who  would  naturally 
mingle  pity  with  necessary  restriction,  and  mitigate  by  tender  assi- 
duities the  hardships  of  confinement.  But  Khosro  was  not  wholly 
incapacitated  for  reigning ;  and  might  be  an  obstacle  to  his  ascending 
the  throne  :  he  was  therefore  destined  to  destruction ;  and  the  better 
to  prevent  suspicion,  the  inhuman  deed  was  perpetrated  while  he 
himself  was  absent  on  a  hunting  party.  At  midnight  some  hired 
assassins  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  devoted  prince,  and  strang- 
ling him,  for  ever  annihilated  from  that  quarter,  the  fears  of  a 
jealous  and  obdurate  brother. 

If  power  alone  could  have  satisfied  this  enterprising  prince,  he 
possessed  already  an  ample  share  of  it.  The  whole  southern  army 
was  at  his  disposal;  and  he  united  under  the  extensive  government, 
to  which  by  the  liberal  indulg«ice,  or  perhaps  the  forced  consent,  of 
Jehanguire,  he  was  appointed,  the  provinces  of  Deccan,  Candeisb, 
Berar,  and  Guzzurat ;  over  which  he  ruled  with  unlimited  authority. 
He  assumed  every  attribute  of  royalty ;  appointed  governors  to  the 
several  provinces  and  cities  under  his  jurisdiction ;  and  affected  on 
all  occasions  the  state  and  splendour  of  a  king. 
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But  nothing  less  than  a  real  crown  would  fully  content  his 
grasping  ambition.  The  emperor  had  for  some  time  removed  his 
court  to  Lahore,  with  a  design  to  make  that  city  the  metropolis  of 
his  e;npire.  The  imperial  treasures,  for  better  security,  were  left  in 
the  stronger  castle  of  Agra.  Having,  however,  strongly  fortified,  as 
well  as  greatly  beautified  that  city,  he  sent  Asoph  Khan,  brother  of 
*  Nourmahal,  with  a  strong  guard  to  escort  them  thither-  Well 
knowing  the  only  channel  in  which  honours  and  distinction  flowed. 
Shah  Jehan  had  condescended  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Asoph, 
and  by  this  politic  measure  had  secured  to  his  interest  the  power  he 
despised.  There  was  hardly  an  omrah  likewise  about  his  father's 
court  who  did  not  receive  a  pension  from  himself.  A  few  only 
remained  faithful  to  their  sovereign.  To  support  the  vast  efEkix  of 
wealth  necessary  towards  preserving  this  corrupt  influence^  to  which 
even  the  accumulated  income  of  his  ridi  governments  was  by  no 
neans  adequate,  he  now  resolved  to  avow  his  treasonable  intentions, 
by  seizing  on  the  treasures  of  the  empire  during  their  transportation 
from  Agra  to  Lahore.  Asoph,  between  whom  and  the  Prince  an 
intimate  oorrespondenoe  was  kept  up,  anxious  to  aggrandize  a 
person  so  nearly  allied,  coincided  in  the  measure ;  and  both  th« 
time  and  place  for  the  sdzure  were  mutually  agreed  upon.  To 
accomplish  this  bold  design.  Shah  Jehan  summoned  Bickermajeet, 
governor  under  himself  of  Guzzurat,  his  most  faithful  commander, 
and  set  out  from  Brampoor  with  seventy  thousand  horse,  under  the 
pretence  of  hunting,  and  made  such  great  expedition  that  he  arrived 
at  Fettipore  in  fifteen  days ;'  but  intelligence  of  this  event  arriving 
tt  Agra»  Ethabar  Khan  governor  of  Agra,  justly  suspcious  of  his 
intentions,  refused  to  deliver  the  treasure  to  the  king's  order,  and 
prepared  against  the  consequences  by  getting  ready  the  cannon, 
and  walling  up  the  gatfis  of  the  castle.  Tise  Prince  immediately 
detached  Bickermajeet,  his  head  general,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  to  Agra,  to  effect  that  by  open  force  which  he  meant  to 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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have  accomplished  by  surprize.  The  object,  however,  was  not 
obtained;  for  the  castle  was  fortified  to  hold  out  against  a  long 
siege,  and  the  crisis  was  too  big  with  important  events  to  admit  of 
such  delay ;  yet,  by  the  plunder  of  the  palaces  of  some  great  omrahs 
in  the  king's  interest,  a  very  considerable  sum  was  carried  back  to 
Fettipore,  This  sum  the  prudent  prince  distributed  among  the  sol- 
diers, to  animate  them  to  pursue  with  unabated  vigour  that  greater 
object  to  which  his  hopes  aspired.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  recede^ 
and  success  or  failure  depended  on  the  exertions  of  the  moment. 

In  the  mean  time  couriers  had  been  dispatched  in  haste  to  Jehan- 
guire  to  acquaint  him  with  these  transactions,  which  threw  the 
whole  court  into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  there  was  but  a  small 
force  at  Lahore ;  and  the  Prince,  having  left  Fettipore,  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  give  his  father  battle.  Summonses  were  immediately 
issued,  for  all  the  neighbouring  governors  to  hasten  with  their 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor ;  and  Mohabet  Khan  from 
Cabul,  and  Khan  Jehan  from  Multan,  soon  joined  the  royal  army^ 
and  made  it  considerable.  The  two  armies  met  near  Delhi,  and  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Abdollah  Khan,  and  many  of  the  cor- 
rupted omrahs  deserted  to  the  Prince;  but  still,  by  the  firmness  of 
Mohabet  Khan,  and  the  exertions  of  Sultan  Shehriar,  the  king's 
youngest  son,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  imperial  army.  At 
one  time  Shah  Jehan's  forces  had  manifestly  the  advantage,  which 
Bickermajeet  observing,  rushed  forward  with  a  few  chosen  troops 
to  the  very  tent  of  the  king,  whom  they  seized ;  but  the  guards 
making  an  united  and  desperate  effort  for  his  release,  rescued  him, 
and  the  heroic  general,  with  his  comrades,  was  in  an  instant  cut  to 
pieces.  The  fate  of  the  general  being  known,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  army  he  commanded.^ 

The  Prince,  undiscouraged  by  this  defeat,  resolved  to  persevere 
in  the  course  he  had  begun  ;  and  though  by  the  mediation  of  Khsm 

*  De  Lact,  p.  248,    Ferishta,  Vol.  II.  p.  69  \  and  Herbert,  p.  Sz. 
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Khanna,  an  interview  soon  after  took  place  between  father  and  son 
at  Ajmere,  when  they  were  apparently  reconciled ;  yet,  on  finding 
his  governments  were  not  to  be  continued  to  him,  he  again  retired 
southward  to  recruit  his  army,  and  renew  the  war.  By  that  autho- 
rity which  he  had  before  exerted,  and  was  now  resolved  not  tamely 
to  surrender,  he  appointed  Abdollah  Khan,  who  had  continued 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  his  interests,  to  the  government  of  Guzzurat, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Bickermajeet,  and  sent  him  with  the  new 
raised  army  into  that  province  to  oppose  Azim  Khan  and  Sultan 
Bolaki,  the  young  and  only  son  of  the  unfortunate  Khosro,  who,  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  forces,  were  in  full  march  towards  Ahmeda- 
bad.  So  secure  had  Shah  Jehan  imagined  himself  of  the  crown  for 
which  he  contended,  that  be  had  caused  a  sumptuous  throne  to  be 
built  by  the  most  skilful  artificers  at  that  city,  on  whose  erection 
he  had  lavished  immense  sums ;  adorning  it  with  the  choicest 
jewels,  and  with  a  profusion  of  gold  in  decorations.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  exhibited  his  early  taste  for  that  splendour  and  magnificence 
which  afterwards  marked  his  reign,  and  chiefly  displayed  itself  in 
that  wonderful  production,  in  which  all  the  riches  of  the  world 
seemed  to  be  concentered,  the  famous  Peacock  Throne.  What  was 
meant  for  the  ornament  of  a  triumph,  was  now  converted  into  the 
tneans  of  his  discomfiture,  for  Shaffi  Khan,  the  king's  new  ap- 
pointed governor,  broke  to  pieces  that  pageant  of  grandeur^  and, 
with  the  sum  it  produced,  procured  an  army  of  such  force  as 
enabled  him  to  defeat  Abdollah  Khan,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
king,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Brampour.  * 

Jehanguire,  after  his  victory  over  Shah  Jehan,  had  marched  to 
Ajmere  first,  and  thence  to  Agra,  where  Sultan  Parvez,  his  eldest 
son,  greatly  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  his  brother,  met  him 
Moth  a  powerful  army,  which  he  wais  eager  to  employ  for  his  re- 
duction.   The  king  equally  incensed,  or  rather  wrought  up  to  a 

•  Dc  Lact,  p.  254. 
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pitch  of  frantic  rage  at  this  second  revolt,  iK>t  aniy  permitted,  but 
chained  him  and  the  omrahs  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  rebellious  son, 
and  bring  him  bound  before  him.  The  Sultan  lost  no  time  in 
executing  the  commission  he  so  earnestly  requested  of  humbling  a 
haughty  brother.  The  rival  sultans  came  to  an  engagement  at 
Mando,  seventy-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Brampour,  and  the  shock 
was  equal  to  the  implacable  hatred  they  bore  each  othv.  Both 
accomplished  wonders  in  the  field,  and  the  event  was  long  doubtful : 
but  in  the  end  Shah  Jehan's  troops,  that  were  originally  much 
smaller  in  number  than  his  antagonists,  being"  thinned  by  great 
desertions,  both  of  men  and  commanders,  and  wearied  with  the 
violence  of  ineffectual  exertions,  were  compelled  to  retreat  Shah 
Jehan  attempted  to  make  a  second  stand  at  the  river  Nerbudda; 
but  here  Khan  Khanna  himself  proved  treacherous  to  this  cause, 
which  indeed  he  never  espoused  with  ardour ;  while  Parvez  crossing 
the  stream,  pursued  him  with  indefatigable  activity,  drove  his 
scanty  and  routed  forces  before  him,  and  at  last  fixed  his  victorious 
standards  on  the  ramparts  of  Brampour.  Many  attempts  were  after* 
wards  made,  both  by  force  and  artifice,  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
jHince,  but  he  fortunately  escaped ;  while  fugitive  and  desponding, 
he  wandered  far  into  the  territories  of  Deccan,  and  found  in  Malek 
Amber  a  more  generous  enemy  than  he  had  himself  proved  to  that 
monarch  in  his  distress*  The  emperor,  though  in  that  respect  dis- 
appointed, was  filled  with  joy  at  the  downfall  of  an  enemy  who 
could  only  rise  by  the  depression  of  himself,  and  heaped  honours 
and  riches  on  his  son  and  deliverer.  « 

During  these  intestine  commotions,  two  formidable  foes  of  a 
foreign  kind,  allured  by  the  indolent  character  of  Jehanguire,  so, 
contrary  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  appeared  in  force  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  empire;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  Emperor  having 
suffered  himself  to  be  lulled  into  security  by  the  warm  professicMis 
of  inviolable  friendship,  so  repeatedly  tendered  to  him  by  Shah 
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Abbas^  had  latdy  kept  but  a  small  garrison  in  the  important  for- 
tress of  Candahar,  which  oi&red  such, a  temptation  to  the  Persian 
monardhy  as  he  was  not  able  to  resist.    He  therefore  suddenly 
brought  a  large  army  against  it^  and  Abdalezeez  Khan,  the  gover- 
nor,  having  no  force  capable  of  making  resistance  against  such  a 
mighty  attack,  surrendered  the  fort.    In  the  second  place ;  those 
numerous  tribes  of  Uzbeks  that  wandered  over  the  plains  of  Great 
Tartary,  had  tong  viewed  with  an  envious  eye  the  rich  and  fertile 
vales  of  Hindostan,  but  the  terror  of  Akber's  all-conquering  arms 
deterred  them  from  rushing  on  the  inviting  prey.   That  dreaded 
object  being  removed,  the  khan  of  that  country,  once  so  renowned 
in  history,  poured  his  hardy  and  rapacious  legions  over  the  province 
of  Cabul,  and  was  directing  his  course  towards  its  capital,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  son  of  the  valiant  and  loyal  Mohabet  Khan  the 
vkeroy,  who,  inheriting  the  undaunted  spirit  of  his  father,  with 
twenty  thousand  hprse  attacked  an  enemy  nearly  double  that  num- 
ber, compelled  them  to  quit  the  field  in  irrecoverable  disorder,  and 
nnde  a  dreadful  faavock  of  their  choicest  troops.  The  destruction 
'  which  they  meditated  for  others  was  thus  retaliated  on  themselves ; 
aiul  the  Indian  governor  returned  to  Cabul,  oppressed  with  a  vast 
booty,  and  attended  by  innumerable  captives. 

The  coolness,  the  verdure,  the  beauty  of  Cashmere,  made  it  ever 

a  desirable  retreat  for  the  sultans  of  Hindostan,  and  thither  this 

luxurious  monarch,  dissolved  in  the  soft  languor  of  love,  delighted 

to  refxre.    He  used  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  part  with  all  his 

dominions  than  that  single  province,  and  caused  the  ancient  history 

of  its  kings  to  be  abridged  in  Persian ;  a  work  which  Bemier  tells 

mhe  was  about  translating.  On  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  and 

q;ncious  lake,  ^tuated  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Cashmere,  he 

about  this  time  raised  a  palace  of  most  el^ant  constructk>n,  adorned 

with  every  rarity  of  art  and  nature ;  rich  cabins,  splendid  vases ; 

wfaaMsoever  could  charm  the  eye  and  delight  the  fancy. 
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In  one  of  these  distant  excursions  Shah  Jehan»  vrho  had  been  col<« 
lecting  forces  in  Deccan,  crossing  those  dreary  and  barbarous  regions 
that  border  eastward  on  the  mountains  of  Ballagate  and  Golconda, 
made  an  irruption  into  Bengal,  which  he  over-run  with  astonishing 
speed- and  success.    Ibrahim,  the  viceroy,  a  man  more  influenced  by 
avarice  than  animated  by  fortitude,  made  few  exertions  to  oppose  die 
victorious  invader,  but  flying  before  him,  left  the  richest  cities  and 
the  strongest  castles  at  his'mercy.    His  own  accumulated  wealth  was 
enormous,  which  Shah  Jehan  seized,  and  having  by  that  means 
greatly  increased  his  army,  entered  without  resistanoe  the  capital 
of  Patna.   Fortune  seemed  in  this  instance  to  favour  him  its  consfn- 
cuously  as  she  had  before  oppressed  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
improve  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  which  she  threw  in  his  way* 
After  plundering  Patna  of  immense  treasures  he  marched  towards 
Dacca,  whence  Ibrahim  Khan,  brother-in-law  to  the  former,  but 
still  more  wealthy  and  avaricious,  and  far  more  couragious,  had 
issued  with  a  considerable  body  of  horse  to  check  his  career.    The 
armies  met  at  Rajamal,and  the  attack  of  Ibrahim  was  so  furious  and 
well-conducted,  that  the  prince's  forces  were  on  the  point  of  flying, 
vfhen  AbdoUah  Khan,  who  lay  in  ambuscade,  seasonably  rushing 
forth  from  his  place  of  retreat,  inspired  their  drooping  courage  and 
sustsdned  their  broken  ranks.   The  battle  was  now  renewed  with 
tenfold  fury.  Ibrahim  fought  for  fame,  treasure,  and  life;  each  was 
alike  dear  to  him.    Shah  Jehan  had  a  stake  equally  important 
depending  on  that  day's  success.    At  length  the  greater  part  of 
Ibrahim's*  troops  being  slain,  and  the  others  not  having  the  same 
motives  with  their  leader  to  continue  the  obstinate  contest,  left  him 
with  about  five  hundred  firm  adherents  to  fight  the  battle  out  by 
themselves.   These  rushed  in  a  body  on  the  enemy,  and  after  selling 
their  lives  as  dear  as  possible^  were,  to  a  man,  cut  to  pieces.    A 
detachment  was  then  sent  under  Darab  Shah  to  take  possession  of 
Dacca,  where,  in  the  public  treasury,  as  well  as  in  the  private 
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cofiers  of  the  governor,  an  amazing  heap  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
was  found ;  while  Shah  Jehan»  joined  by  many  neighbouring 
rajahs»  with  considerable  forces/returned  to  Patna  in  triumph.  Other 
detachments  were  now  sent  to  extort  tribute  from  Benares,  Jionpore, 
and  the  several  cities  on  or  near  the  Ganges,  and  Abdollah  Khan 
marching  to  Allahabad,  laid  siege  to  that  strong  fortress,  which 
was  couragiously  and  perseveringly  defended  by  Rustam  Khan, 
the  governor. 

Tidings  of  thesQ  successes  arriving  at  Cashmere,  considerably 

abated  the  unrestrained  gaiety  that  reigned  in  that  delightful  recess ; 

but  the  court  were  shortly  after  relieved  from  their  apprehension 

by  the  intelligence  that  Sultan  Parvez  and  Mohabet  Khan  were 

advancing  with  fifty  thousand  horse  to  the  relief  of  Allahabad,  in 

addition  to  whose  forces  the  emperor  sent  Khan  Jehan,  governor  of 

Multan,  with  the  northern  army.    These  uniting,  formed  a  force 

diat  swept  every  thing  before  it.  Allahabad  was  recovered,  Patna  was 

retaken,  and  Shah  Jehan,  being  once  more  defeated  in  a  general 

engagement,  lost  the  immense  spoil  he  had  collected  in  even  a 

shorter  interval  than  he  had  acquired  it.    He  then  fled  to  the  froo^ 

tiers  of  Golconda,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  steady  friend  Malek 

Amber,  soon  after  invested  Brampore,  which  Rostan,  whom  Parvez 

had  left  governor,  had  newly  fortified.    As  this  was  his  last  and 

only  stake,  he  attacked  it  with  desperate  fury,  and  the  place  waa 

taken,  but  lost  almost  immediately  by  an  unfortunate  disagreement 

between  his  generals ;  while  Sultan  Parvez,  approaching  with  as 

much  speed  as  an  army  of  such  magnitude  would  permit  him  to 

use,  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  think  of  bending  his 

stubborn  mind  to  obedience.    With  this  view  he  sent  the  keys  of 

those  important  fortresses,  Hassera  and  Rhotas^  which  had  lately 

8id>mitted  to  his  brother ;  and  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jehangutre*, 

on  the  breaking  up  of  his  camp,  sent  to  court  a  hundred  of  his 

finest  elephants,  with  his  two  sons,  Sultan  Dara  and  Sultan  Sujab^ 
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then  very  young,  as  pledges  of  his  futcore  fidelity.  The  present 
was  accepted;  and  the  two  princes,  with  their  governor  Roja  Jehan, 
remained  at  Agra,  where  they  were  treated  with  respect  and  af- 
fection. 

This  storm  had  scarcely  Mown  over  when  another,  raised  by  the 
turbulent  si^rit  of  the  empress  Nour  Jehan,  darkened  the  political 
hemisphere.  Mohabet  Khan,  a  faithful  and  active  servant  of  the 
crown,  observing  in  how  imperious  a  manner  that  high-spirited 
woman  conducted  herself  towards  the  king,  and  the  principal 
omrahs,  had  remonstrated  with  his  majesty  on  the  subject,  with  a 
boldness  justified  by  bis  eminent  services  and  distinguished  rank* 
The  airaged  queen,  in  revenge,  procured  his  dismission  from  the 
army,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  government  he  enjoyed.  Thus 
undeservedly  treated,  the  disgusted  chief  leaving  Brampour,  with 
his  small  but  faithful  army  of  Rajapouts,  retired  to  Rantimpore,  his 
hereditary  domain,  (for  be  was  by  birth  a  rajah,)  and  without 
meditating  any  plans  of  tumult  or  rebellion,  quietly  acquiesced  ki 
the  unjust  sentence  of  his  sovereign.  But  his  degradation  akme  by 
no  meams  satisfied  the  arbitrary  princess :  her  sanguinary  vengeance 
demanded  the  life  of  the  aged  veteran.  To  accomplish  his  destruo* 
tion  more  readily,  he  was  CM^red  to  resign  the  keys  of  lus  castle 
into  the  hands  <^  a  certain  governor,  appointed  to  receive  them, 
and  repair  hiifltelf,  attended  only  by  his  domestics,  to  the  kmg  at 
Lahore.  The  sequel  shall  be  given  in  the  very  words  of  an  author 
of  great  respectability,  often  cited  by  me,  and  who  flourished  about 
the  same  period.   ^<  But  Mohabet  Khan  was  no  bsd^y,  nor  would  bee 

sufiier  such  indignities :  and  thereupon  gathers  an  army  c£  twen^ 
"  thousand  horsemen  with  which  hee  set  upon  them  (that  is,  the 
*'  Imperial  army  advancing  from  Lahore  to  attack  him,)  all  upon  a 
^  sudden,  as  they  were  passing  over  a  river,  and  so  amazed  their  aiwf 

that  hee  tooke  the  MoguU  prisoner,  and  conveyed  bim  to  a  ten^ 

(not,  for  all  the  world,  purposing  any  hurt  unto  him),  whom  he 
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<*  knew  to  be  good,  and  only  abused  by  Nourmahal,  his  queene, 
**  Shee  in  the  interim  had  passed  safely  over  the  river,  with  most 
"  part  of  the  Lescar,  or  army,  which  shee  immediately  put  into 
"  battalia,  and  stood  in  her  owne  defence,  to  expect  her  mortall 
**  enemy  Mohabet  Khan,  that  straight  way  gave  her  battaile,  slue 
**  most  of  her  men,  tooke  her  prisoner,  and  commanded  her  head 
"  ofF,  to  satisfie  his  fury,  with  her  brother's  Asoph  Khan,  who 
"  being  wiser  of  the  two,  in  the  skirmish  fled  amayne  to  a  strong 
"  castle,  where  he  intrenched  himselfe  till  hee  had  petitioned  the 
"  Mogull  for  his  liberty  and  reconcilement  with  Mohabet  Khan. 
"  Who  so  soone  as  the  battaile  was  ended,  gave  orders  to  his  army 
«*  to  pursue  Asoph  Khan,  and  to  behead  him ;  and  brought  forth 
"  Queene  Nourmahal  to  receive  her  judgment,  but  shee  got  so 
«  much  favour  from  Jehangheer,  the  olde  Mogull  her  doting  hus- 
"  band,  that  with  tears  hee  beg'd  her  life,  from  this  his  champion,. 
"  who  though  hee  knew  she  would  be  destruction  to  him  or  his, 
**  yet  to  shew  his  loyaltie  to  his  master,  he  released  her,  and  became 
«  friends/'*  However  this  friendship  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  king  shortly  after,  under  a  pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  made 
his  escape  from  his  captor;  and  Nourmahal,  as  soon  as  she  was 
restored  to  liberty  and  her  former  authority,  which  by  her  con- 
summate policy  she  speedily  eftected,  raised  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  horse  which  she  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Khan,  who,  resent* 
ing  the  black  ingratitude  of  the  king,  and  still  determined  to  oppose 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  empress  in  favour  of  her  son  Sultan 
Shahriar,'f  retired  to  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  strongly  pressed  him  to 
drop  animosity  and  join  his  party.  Thus  these -inveterate  enemies, 
who  had  for  many  years  entertained  the  most  implacable  hatred' 
against  each  other,  were  at  length  reconciled;  and  the  reconciliation 

•  Herbert,  p.  9 ;  this  writer,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  and  Terry,  visited 
India  in  this  reign,  and  therefore  obtained  their  information  on  the  spot. 

t  Sultan  Shahriar  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jehanguire,  and  was  mairied  to  the 
daughter  of  Nourmahal  by  her  former  husband* 
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was  more  important  to  the  prince,  because  in  the  late  exigency  of 
his  affairs  he  had  been  deserted  by  the  former  firm  supporter  of  all 
his  measures,  Abdol  Khan,  who,  in  the  belief  that  his  cause  was 
become  altogether  hopeless,  joined  the  victorious  army  of  Sultan 
Parvez, 

Shah  Jehan  had  temporized ;  but  at  the  idea  of  absolute  unqualified 
obedience,  the  pride  of  his  soul  revolted.  During  the  distractions  at 
court  he  issued  with  a  new  raised  army  from  his  retreat  in  Deccan, 
and  began  his  depredations  in  a  quarter  of  the  empire  that  had  not 
yet  experienced  his  ravages.  With  a  fixed  design  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  any  favourable  circumstance  which  those  distractions 
might  afibrd  to  his  ambition,  he  hurried  northward,  to  be  nearer 
the  scene  of  action,  and  besieged  Tatta.  Though  unsuccessful  in 
this  enterprize,  he  still  kept  hovering  about  that  region,  impatiently 
waiting  the  event  of  Mohabet  Khan's  rebellion,  till  receiving  intel* 
ligence  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Parvez  and  Malek  Amber  about  the 
same  time,  he  hastened  back  into  Deccan,  where  Jehan  Khan  had 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  command  in  Brampoor,  while  Mirza 
Alladin,  son  of  Malek  Amber,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
father.  The  new  monarch  continued  to  him  the  protection  and 
friendship  which  he  had  before  experienced  in  Deccan,  and  they 
united  their  forces  to  desolate  the  frontiers  of  their  enemies. 
Rouzed  at  this  insult  to  his  newly  acquired  authority.  Khan  Jehan, 
with  a  great  army  of  horse  and  a  proud  train  of  elephants,  marched 
into  Deccan,  where  the  politic  foe  retreated  before  him,  till  he  had 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  when  surrounding  the 
incautious  general,  they  put  many  of  his  troops  to  the  sword, 
compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  most  dishonourable  terms,  and 
return  covered  with  confusion  and  disgrace  to  the  capital  of  his 
government. 

The  death  of  Sultan  Parvez  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  afflicted  emperor;  his  affection  as  a  son  had  ever  been 
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dike  conspicuous  with  his  loyalty  as  a  subject.  He  Avas  in  all 
points  the  exact  reverse  of  the  haughty,  disobedient,  aspiring  Shah 
Jehan,  and  the  distinguished  virtues  which  his  early  life  dis  played 
aflforded  a  happy  presage  of  future  gloiy  ;  but  his  untimely  death  for 
ever  destroyed  those  flattering  hopes  which  the  delighted  father  had 
indulged,  and  left  him  overwhelmed  with  anguish  and  despair.  The 
gloom  and  sadness  with  which  these  considerations  oppressed  him, 
and  the  daily  intelligence  he  received  of  Shah  Jehan's  open  attempts 
to  rend  the  crown  from  his  aged  brow^  had  such  an  efiect  upon  him 
as  to  shorten  his  days ;  nor  could  all  the  delights  which  his  fa- 
vourite recess  of  Cashmere  (whither  he  now  retired),  nor  the 
tender  assiduities  of  Nourmahal,  dissipate  that  profound  -melancholy 
which  soon  took  the  sole  possession  of  his  mind.  His  peculiar 
malady,  an  asthma,  and  the  other  infirmities  incident  to  age  daily 
incteasing,  he  fdl  at  length  the  victim  of  their  united  violence;  and 
having  on  his  death  bed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  appointed 
Sultan  Shahriar  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Shah  Jehan,  and 
obliged  the  omrahs  of  his  court  to  swear  fidelity  to  that  prince,  this 
unfortuna..  monarch  expired  at  Bember,  in  his  way  to  Lahore,  on 
liie  «7th  of  October,  1627,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-second  of  his  reign.* 

The  character  of  Jehanguire  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  Akber.  His  former  name  of  Selim,  which  signifies  peaceful^  wa« 
much  better  ^ited  to  this  monarch  than  his  latter  assumed  name  of 
Jehanguire,  or  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  Indolent,  luxurious,  effemi- 
nate, he  possessed  no  quality  that  adds  splendour  to  high  station, and 
wasted  in  his  haram  those  moments  which  his  predecessor  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  the  interests  of  the  empire.  By  nature 
not  tyranmcal  or  cruel,  yet,  by  the  instigation  of  those  about  him, 
and  the  influence  of  wine,  to  which  he  was  immoderately  addicted, 

•  Dc  Lact,  India  Vera,  p.  288.  FeriAta,  Vol.  11.  p.  loi.  Gladwin's  Hist,  of 
Jehanguire,  p.  91. 
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he  was  often  hurried  into  the  most  despotic  and  barbarous  pro- 
ceedingSy  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Roe  *  gives  more  than  one  striking 
instance.  His  conduct  proved  him  to  be  governed  by  wild  caprice 
alone ;  without  wisdom  to  judge,  or  spirit  to  act,  but  through  the 
medium  of  others.    The  consequence  was,  that  his  reign  was  a 

•  From  the  latter  author,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Jehanguirc  nearly  a  year,  I 
had  collected  a  variety  of  curious  facts  relating  to  this  monarch,  which  want  of  room 
and  more  important  events  compel  me  to  omit ;  although  in  his  political  character, 
as  ambassador  from  James  the  First,  he  must  again  be  mentioned.  They  will  be 
found  in  his  own  Journal,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  ChurchiU't 
Collection.  The  following  anecdote  of  him,  from  a  publication  less  generally  known, 
cannot  fail  of  gratifying  the  reader.  It  is  from  those  Memoirs  written  by  himself, 
which  form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Qladwin's  History  of  his  Life,  p.  93.  "  In  proof  of  the 
honesty  *with  which  (in  those  Memoirs),  he  confesses  his  foibles,  we  shall  shew  in 
what  manner  be  speaks  of  his  addiction  to  drunkenness* — He  says,  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  went  along  with  his  father  to  Attock,  against  the  tribe  of  Yousef  Zai ; 
when,  one  day,  having  separated  from  him  on  a  hunting  party,  and  being  exceedingly 
thirsty  and  fatigued.  Shah  Kuly,  the  commandant  of  the  artillery,  told  him,  that  if 
he  would  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  it  would  completely  refresh  him.  He  followed  this 
man's  advice,  and  drank  a  cup  of  sweet  white  wine,  which  he  found  so  delicious, 
that  from  that  time  he  became  fond  of  liquor,  and  daily  increased  his  dose,  till  at 
length  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Constantly,  for  nine 
years,  he  drank  of  double  distilled  spirits,  fourteen  cups  in  the  day,  and  six  cups  at 
night,  which,  he  says,  were  altogether  equal  to  six  Hindostan  seers,  or  English 
quarts.  At  this  time  he  had  hardly  any  appetite,  his  daily  food  being  a  chicken,  with 
a  little  bread  and  some  radishes.  By  a  continuance  in  this  course,  his  nerves  became 
so  affected,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  somebody  to  lift  the  cup  to  his  mouth.  He 
then  discovered  his  case  to  Hakeem  Hemam,  on^  of  his  father's  physicians  and  inti- 
mate copf!panions,  who  freely  told  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  this  way  six  months 
longer,  his  disorder  would  be  absolutely  incurable.  Having  a  great  affection  for  this 
friend,  and  confiding  in  his  medical  skill,  he  gradually  lessened  the  daily  quantity, 
and  reduced  the  strength  of  the  liquor,  by  diluting  it  with  two  parts  of  wine ;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  small  dose  of  philonium,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  brought  him- 
self to  be  satisfied  with  six  cups  daily.  For  fifteen  years  he  drank  at  this  rate,  taking 
the  whole  at  night :  excepting  on  Thursday,  the  day  of  his  accession  ^  and  Friday, 
the  most  holy  night  in  the  week  with  the  Mohammedans,  when  he  totally  abstained 
from  strong  drink." 
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perpetual  scene  of  anarchy  and  discord^  from  domestic  dissention 
and  civil  commotion ; — ^it  is  most  probable  that  had  he  been  a  wiser 
prince,  or  more  prudent  ruler,  Shah  Jehan  would  not  have  disturbed 
his  quiet;  and  it  is  evident  Mohabet  Khan  would  not  have  re- 
belled. Without  piety,  or  even  morality,  he  wished  to  be  esteemed 
a  prophet ;  and  without  knowledge  of  its  principles,  affected  to 
revere  the  religion  of  Christ ;  for  he  not  only  continued  the  protec* 
tion  which  his  father  had  afforded  to  the  Franks  settled  at  Agra, 
and  the  other  places  of  his  dominion,  but  caused  the  sons  of  Shah  . 
Daniel  to  be  baptized,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  This  act,  how- 
ever, is  imputed  by  those  who  relate  it,  to  political  motives.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  a  singular  compound  of  very  opposite  qualities ;  and 
it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  courage  of  his  generals,  rather  than  to  the 
vigour  of  his  counsels,  that  the  vast  dominions  which  he  inherited 
descended  in  their  original  extent  to  his  son. 
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BOOK   V. 

IN  WHICH  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  ASIA  IS  RESUMEI^ 
AND  THE  .CONQUESTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONf 
ON^^  THE  SHORES  OF  INDIA  ARE  DETAILED. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Progress  of  Asiatic  Commerce  in  the  middle  Ages. — The  Genius  of 
Mobammedismy  at  first  unfriendly  to  its  Interest,  in  a  short  Period 
adopts,  and  vigorously  pursues,  the  Line  of  Traffic  which  it  fasti^ 
diously  rejected. — Character  of  the  Abasside  Caliphs. — Its  chief 
-  Marts,  Bassora  ^^  Aleppo  —  Cairo  —  Alexandria.— The  Venetian 
Merchants  establish  themselves  at  Alexandria. — The  Genoese  en-* 
gross  the  Trade  of  Constantinople. — Inveterate  Jealousy^  and 
furious  Conflicts  at  Sea,  between  those  rival  States. — Ccffa^  on  the 
Euxine,  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Genoese. — Florence  and  Pisa 
become  Rivals,  in  Opulence  and  Power  to  the  former. — Rise  and 
Establishment  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  League. --^The  Portuguese 
under  Vasco  de  Gama,  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  establish 
^  themselves  at  Calicut,  on,  the  Coast  of  Malabar. — Wars  with  the 
Samorin. — Alfonso  Albuquerque. — Assault  and  Capture  of  Goa.^^ 
Conquest  of  Malacca,  and  the  Moluccos,—of  Ceylon,— ^f  Ormuz. 
Death  of  Albuquerque. — They  establish  themselves  at  Macao  and 
Japan. — Degeneracy  of  the  Portuguese,  and  consequent  Decline  of 
their  Power  in  India. 

JlIaving  in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Indian  Antiquities,  ♦  in  a 
general  way,  considered  the  origin  and  progress  of  navigation  and 

*  Part  IL  on  the  Phoenician  and  Ancient  Greek  Commerce. 
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commerce  in  the  Eastern  world,  and  in  a  more  particular  manner 
as  connected  with  India>  one  of  its  most  important  empires ;  havipg 
also,  in  the  early  pages  of  this  History,  traced  the  latter  as  carried 
on  by  the  Alexandrian  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Byzantines,  * 
down  nearly  to  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the  birth 
of  Mohammed,  I  intend  to  devote  this  chapter  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  that  important  subject,  and  the  history  of  the  European 
Settlements  on  the  coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Indian  continent. 
On  so  vast  a  theme,  though  the  limits  of  my  work  compel  me  to  be 
rather  concise,  yet  I  trust  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  substance 
of  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  recorded  in  a  history  professedly 
general.  For  the  gratification  of  those  who  require  more  particular 
and  minute  details,  many  respectable  and  authentic  publications  on 
tshese  subjects  have  already  been  given  to  the  world,  and  may  with 
ease  be  consulted. 

Equally  hostile  to  letters  and  to  commerce  was  the  first  dreadful 
aiiption  of  the  superstitious  zeal  and  impetuous  valour  of  the 
Mohammedan  chieftains.   The  unsodal  spirit  of  that  religion  for  a 
time  disdained  all  intercourse  with  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet ;  the 
gates  of  their  cities  were  shut  against  the  Christian  merchants,  and 
their  harbours  against  their  vessels.    But  when  their  arms  had 
acquired  to  them  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  the  fury  of  their  zeal  had  in  a  great  degree  subsided ; 
and,  in  particular,  when  the  immense  sources  of  wealth  opened  to^ 
them  by  an  enlarged  commerce  with  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia- 
and  Europe,  were  gradually  and  clearly  perceived,  they  became  as 
strenuous  advocates  as  they  had  prevbusly  been  opponents  to  the 
cause  of  both.    In  respect  to  literature,  some  of  the  best  Greek 
authors,  translated  into  Arabic,  were  studied  and  admired.  Colleges 
and  observatories  were  every  where  erected ;  the  genius  and  eru- 
dition  of  the  Christians  became  respected ;  and,  if  all  the  freedom 

•  See  of  this  History  Vol.  I.  Chapter  ii.  p.  46. 
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aiid  commercial  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  faithful  were,  from  motives 
6f  policy,  denied  them,  the  dreadful  penalties  denounced  against 
them  by  former  despots  were  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  chains  of 
their  oppression  broken.  An  undiscriminating  and  sanguinary 
tyrant,  indeed,  might  occasionally  arise,  and  cause  them  to  feel  his 
iron  scourge,  but  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Abassides  were,  in 
general,  distinguished  by  their  candid  and  liberal  conduct  to  the 
virtuous,  the  learned,  and  the  industrious  of  every  faith  and  nation. 
In  the  glorious  reign  of  Al  Mamoon  particularly,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  ninth  century,  a  variety  of  valuable  Greek  authors,  on 
the  subject  of  mathematicSj^  philosophy,  and  medicine,  appeared  in 
elegant  Arabic  versions,  *  their  works  having  been  purchased  for 
this  express  purpose  by  that  liberal  and  magnificent  monarch ;  and 
the  interests  of  literature  continued  for  the  most  part  to  be  holden 
sacred  by  his  successors  in  that  line,  till  its  extinction. 

With  respect  to  the  gradual  and  increasing  attention  of  the  Ara- 
bians to  the  promotion  of  commerce,  we  have  already  seen  Bassora, 
one  of  the  proudest  'marts  of  Asia,  situated  on  the  great  stream, 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  erected 
by  the  sagacious  policy  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  so  early  as  the  year  of 
our  Lord  636,  with  a  view  to  monopolize  the  entire  Indian  trade, 
that  entered  Persia  by  its  celebrated  gulf,  and  was  intended  to  be 
dispersed  partly  by  those  rivers,  and  partly  by  the  caravans  that 
traded  to  Aleppo,  over  that  empire,  Syria,  and  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Asia.  Of  this  vast,  this  lucrative  commerce,  carried  on 
by  the  way  of  that  gulf,  with  India,  the  Mohammedan  traders, 
first  Arabian  then  Persian,  continued  the  jealous  and  uninterrupted 
possessors,  till  the  unexpected  appearance  in  those  seas  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  year  1498.  The  footing  gained  in  the  succeeding 
periods  by  the  Arabian  generals  in  Carabay,  Guzzurat,  and  along 

•  Vide  AI  Makin  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  40^    Abulfeda»  Tom.  II.  p.  165,  et  D'Her. 
belotf  article  Almamouiu 
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the  banks^  of  the  Indus  by  those  gena»lsi  whoj  on  natkmal  ground, 
excluded  the  navigators  of  other  countries  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  shores  of  Imdia^  was  the  cause  of  their  enjoying  the  traffic  so 
long  without  a  rival.  The  importation  into  Persia  of  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  Gangetic  Hindostan^  and  Chioa,  by  the  route  of  Lahore 
and  Candahar^  was  for  a  time  also  wholly  en^ossed  by  them;  while 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants^  who  trafficked  in  that  part  of 
India,  exiled  from  the  accustomed  marts  of  the  souths  were  com«* 
pelled,  at  great  increased  expence»  to  procure  Indian  commodities 
in  far  more  northern  latitudes,  and  for  security,  to  transport  them 
to  Europe  by  the  old  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian 
sea.  I  have  already  mentioned  this  famous  route  before,  and  shall 
repeat  it  here,  as  it  possibly  may  not  be  long  before  it  is  revived. 
Up  the  Indus,  to  the  country  of  the  Bactrians  and  the  river  Icaros, 
according  to  Pliny,  w»s  a  voyage  of  seven  days  only  ;  the  goods 
were  then  embarked  on  the  Oxus,  which  falls  into  the  Caspian  ; 
-they  were  then  transported  across  that  stormy  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river  Cyrus  (now  the  Kur)^  whence,  in  four  or  five  days, 
they  were  conveyed  by  land^^arriage  to  the  river  Phasis  (still  called 
the  Faz)^  that  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  in  Mingrelia,  the  ancient 

COLCHUS.  ♦ 

As  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Mohammedans  towards  the 

Christians  grew  less  rigid,  the  latter  were,  in  time,  again  permitted 

ito  partake  c^  the  advantages  of  the  great  inland  trade  from  Agra, 

:by  Candahar,  to  Ispahan;  but  Bassora  and  the  Pa:^ian  Gulf  still 

remained  in  the  entire  possession  of  the  Arabians.   At  a  far  later 

''^  period  than  the  foundation  of  Bassora,  viz«  968,  with  equal  policy 

we  see  the  chief  of  another  celebrated  Mohammedan  dynasty  erect 

-in  Egypt  the  great  city  of  Cairo,  or  Al  Kahira,  the  victorious,  by 

which  th^  effectually  commanded  the  whole  trade  of  that  empire, 

consisting  also,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  rich  productk>ns  of 

.«  PUnii  Nat.  Hist.jLib.  vi.  cap.  17* 
VOL.  II.  F  f 
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txhaustless  India*  That  trade^  thus  again  flourishing  in  fiill  vigour, 
and  flowing  in  its  ancient  channel^  marked  out  by  the  Ptolemies, 
must  neciessarily  have  passed  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  whence  it  was 
circulated  through  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  Europe  in  the 
vessels  of  an  ingenious  and  adventurous  race,  who  must  presently 
beconle  the  objects  of  our  consideration. 

In  this  manner,  partly  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  religious  zeal 
to  make  converts,  and  partly  by  the  persevering  and  undaunted 
spirit  of  ambition  and  avarice,  they  pursued  with  unabated  activity 
the  projects  to  which  both  gave  birth  in  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries a^d  islands  on  the  Indian  seas.  They  early  obtained  possession 
of  the  important  harbour  of  Diu,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  on  the 
distant  coast  of  Malacca,  and  at  Sumatra,  they  were  known  as  meiv 
chants,  and  feared  as  conquerors;  their  triumj^nt  fleets,  had 
sailed  round  the  Moluccos,  with  whose  princes,  especially  those  of 
Tidor  and  Ternate,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  strict  amity  and 
commerce ;  and,  by  the  Mohammedan  travellers  of  the  ninth  cen* 
tury,  are  even  said  to  have  secured  a  settlement  in  Canton ;  and  to 
have  been  dispersed  in  vast  numbers  throu^iout  the  great  empire  of 
China.* 

By  the  adventurous  race  just  mentioned,  the  Oriental  reader  will 
immediately  perceive  that  I  mean  the  Venetians,  who,'on  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  west,  by  the  irresistible 
swarms  of  barbarians  that  inundated  Italy,  by  gradual  and  indefa- 
tigable exertions  had  raised  a  great  state,  as  it  were,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  and  whom  we  find  actively  engaged,  so  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  in  an  extiensive  traffic  with  the  Eastern  wc^rld  for 
all  its  most  valuable  commodities ;  nor  did  their  connection  and 
commerce  with  it  entirely  cease  during  the  most  turbulent  pe- 
riods' of  the  Saracen  invasions  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Syria,  though 
the  course  in  which  it  flowed  often  varied  with  the  fluctuating 
*  Ancient  Acomnts  of  India  and  China,  p.  167^  i68,  et  seq. 
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drcumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  rapid  vicissitude  of  events.   By 
unremitting  perseverance,  by  alternate  fortitude  and  prudence,  but, 
above  all,  by  incessant  efforts  to  become  pot^it  as  a  naval  power, 
the  Venetians  gradually  became  at  once  useful  and  formidable  to 
their  Mohammedan  rivals.    Mutual  interest  and  similar  maritime 
pursuits  gradually  led  to  the  mitigation,  at  least,  if  not  to  the 
extinction  of  mutual  prejudice.    The  ovwflowing  warehouses  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  inereasang  demands  for  the  delicades  and 
luxuries  of  India,  of  the  great  and  voluptuous  capitals  of  Europe, 
ccmjointly  operated  towards  the  establiishment  of  a  firm  commercial 
connection  between  the  jarring  sects  upon  as  Just  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples as,  in  their  relative  situations,  could  well  be  ^cpected.    la 
this  manner,  then,  was  the  commerce  with  India,  under  the  early 
Saracen  and  Mohammedan  sovereigns,  through  Egypt,  carried  on 
for  a  long  s^es  of  years.   The  Arabian  monopolizers  bringing 
from  the  Malabar  coast  to  the  Egyptian  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  the  precious  gems,  drugs,  and  spices 
of  India,  where  they  were  purchased  by  Egyptian  factors,  who 
transported  them  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  where  the  Venetian 
merchants  again  purchased  them  at  high  rates,  and  became  the 
enriched  carriers  of  them  throughout  the  whole  west»n  world. 
The  happy  consequences  of  these  vigorous  exertions  to  all  the  par« 
ties  concerned  should  never  be  forgotten  to  be  impressed  by  an 
historian  on  the  minds  of  a  great  commercial  people :  the  AIexan« 
andrian  merchants  became  the  most  renowned  for  wealth  upon 
earth;  the  Venetians  lived  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  princes; 
and  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  who  encouraged 
and  established  this  commerce,  are  stated  by  Al  Makin  to  have  been 
no  less  than  three  hundred  millions  of  crowns  of  gold !  Its  present 
indolent  sovereigns,  with  all  their  multiplied  oppression,  can  only 
extort  from  its  toiling  sons  about  three  millions. 

The  holy  ahd  ensanguined  fury  that  in  tlie  succeeding  period  of 
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the  crusades  armed  all  Europe  against  Asia^  and  in  which  the  State 
of  Venice^  then  its  first  maritime  power^  was  compelled  to  take  a 
principal  share^  for  a  time  obstructed  the  channel  of  this  lucrative 
traffic^  and  proved  the  occasion  of  once  more  exduding  the  Christian 
vessels  from  the  port  of  Alexandria.  No  more  direct  i»K)of  of  my 
former  assertion,  that  the  Mohammedans  bad,  in  fact,  from  inte-* 
rested  or  other  motives,  softened  the  rigour  of  thar  despotism 
towards  the  Christians  can  be  given,  than  that,  long  previous  to  this 
period,  they  had  connived  at  the  residence  of  numerous  families  of 
that  sect  at  Jerusalem,  and  permitted  jnlgrims  journeying  thither 
either  for  devotion  or  traffic,  in  security  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Heavy  imposts  were  undoubtedly  levied  upon  those  pilgrims,  but 
stiU  their  avarice  of  Christian  gold  allowed  them  not  to  close  the 
gates  of  its  most  venerated  sanctuary  against  the  enraptured  adorers 
of  a  crucified  Saviour.  About  this  period,  however,  A.  D.  1096,  as! 
we  have  before  intimated,  Syria  was  conquered  from  the  Arabs  by 
the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  Sultan  Solyman,  of  that  warlike  dynasty, 
having  fixed  his  captal  at  Nice,  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  behaved  to  the 
Christians  settled  in  Palestine,  and  especially  those  resident  in 
Jerusalem,  with  extreme  cruelty.  This  conduct,  so  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessors  on  the  Syrian  throne,  excited  the  pity  and 
indignatbn  of  the  pious  pilgrims  who  resorted  thither  from  Europe, 
and  particularly  of  Peter  simamed  the  Hermit,  who,  on  his  return 
to  the  West,  armed  with  the  reigning  Pope's  authority,  fired  with 
revenge,  and  rouzed  to  war,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  in  that 
frantic  expedition  which  deprived  Europe  of  a  million  of  souls,  and 
drained  it  of  immense  treasures.  Into  the  history  of  this  war  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  farther  than  just  to  st^te,  that  the 
Venetians  amply  repaid  themselves  for  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria,  by  the  monopoly,  for  a  time,  of  that  of  Cdn- 
istantinople,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  their  powerful  navy,,  under 
pretensions  not  the  most  just,  nor  by  means,  tlie  most  hpncbmble^ 
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was  conquered  by  the  princes  of  the  crusades  from,  the  Greek 
emperor^  and  remained  in  their  possession  for  nearly  sixty  years,, 
that  prudent  nation  having,  in  the  partition  of  the  enormous  plunder 
of  the  Western  Empire,  secured  to  themselves  Candia,  and  other 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  several  cities 
of  the  Hellesp^mt.  On  these  shores  the  Venetian  merchants,  during 
that  period,  reigned  with  the  pomp,  and  despotism  of  sovereign 
princes.  Their  numerous  and  triumphant  fleets  covered  the  ocean^ 
and  its  ports  alternately  displayed  the  peaceful  flag  of  commerce 
and  the  terrific  ensigns  of  war. 

When  Constantinople,  in  i«6o,  was  re-conquered  from  the  Latins 
by  Alexius,  the  general  of  Palaeologus,  vigorously  assisted  by  the 
Genoese,  the  jealous  rivals  and  sworn  foes  of  the  Venetians,  the 
glory  of  the  latter  rapidly  declined  in  that  region  of  Asia,  nor  could 
they,  by  all  their  exertions  ever  after  recover  it  to  the  extent  in 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  it    By  the  munificent  gratitude 
of  the  restc»^  Greek  emperor,  P£Ra,  the  chief  suburb  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  bestowed  upon  the  Genoese,  with  appendages  of  almost 
princely  power ;  their  ships  lorded  it  in  the  Bay  of  Constantinople^ 
and  they  absolutely  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  ^geaii  and 
Ionian  seas.  Thus  circumstanced,  in  the  rapid  revolutions  of  eastern 
empire,  the  Venetians,  again  induced  by  interest  to  overcome  the 
strong  prejudices  of  habit  and  religion,  resorted  to  the  ancient 
channels  in  which  commerce  had  flowed,  and  to  its  principal  and 
still  most  abundant  mart  for  Indian  commodities,  Alexandria. 
There  guided  by  reciprocal  interest,  from  a  thoroi^h  knowledge  of 
what  the  Alexandrian  ccnnmerce  had,  in  preceding  ages,  produced 
to  the  Ptolemies,  the  Roman,  and  the  Caliphate  government  of 
Egypt,  the  sultans  of  the  military  Mamaluc  dynasty,  as  powerful 
to  defend  as  politic  to  encourage  the  revived  commerce,  gave  it  all 
the  protection  which  their  absolute  authority  enabled  them  to 
give  it;  and  the  re-established  traffic  between  the  two  nations. 
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though,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians,  loaded  with  heavy  imposts^ 
even  to  a  third  of  the  value  of  every  article  of  barter,  soon  rose  to 
a  higher  point  of  profit  and  celebrity  than  ever  it  had  before  reached. 
Of  this  assertion  no  greater  proof  can  be  adduced,  than  that  to  be 
found  in  Al  Makin,  that  the  predecessor  of  Thomam  Bey,  the  last 
sultan  of  that  dynasty,  was  able,  on  his  accession,  at  once  to  bestow 
by  way  of  largess  on  his  soldiers,  no  less  a  sum  than  ten  millions  of 
ducats.  ♦  In  consequence,  the  long-fermenting  rancour  of  both  reli- 
gious and  political  enmity  gradually  subsided,  and  public  recorded 
treaties  at  length  gave  their  solemn  sanction  to  the  forbidden 
intercourse  between  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  of  Mohammed. 

In  the  mean  time,  neither  the  vast  revenue  produced  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Constantinople,  nor  the  treasures  wafted 
into  her  coders  from  her  lucrative  settlements  at  Smyrna,  Chios, 
and  other  Greek  isles  ceded  to  them  by  Palasologus,  could  satisfy 
the  boundless  avarice  and  ambition  bf  the  sons  of  Genoa.  That 
rival  republic,  which,  from  an  equally  humble  origin  with  Venice, 
had  about  this  time  arisen,  both  as  a  naval  and  military  power,  to 
an  astonishing  height  of  pre-eminence  amidst  the  states  of  Europe, 
burned  with  envy  at  the  unexpected  success  of  their  Venetian  rivals. 
Though  devoted  themselves  to  an  insatiable  thirst  of  gain,  yet  they 
affected  to  despise  the  temporizing  maxims,  the  baseservility  of  the 
sordid  Venetians,  so  unworthy  the  character  of  Christians,  and  so 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  nation.  Inspired  with 
no  less  assiduity  and  zeal  than  themselves  to  become  a  great  naval 
power,  their  arduous  exertions  were  alike  fortunate,  and  they 
directed  the  whole  thunder  of  that  navy  against  their  haughty  rivals 
and  the  determined  foes  of  Christianity.  The  dtizens  of  Genoa, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  glowed  with  as  much  rancour  and  ven- 
geance against  those  of  Venice,  as  against  the  Saracens.  During 
the  progressnre  advance  of  each  to  their  present  period  of  power 
*  Al  Makin  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  218,  ubi  Supra. 
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^^  aggiandisement^  dreadful  were  the  conflicts  maintained  on  the 
ocean^  during  nearly  a  century,  between  these  potent  republics^ 
and  terrible  the  massacres  that  often  tdok  place  between  them  on 
land.  Of  these,  two  remarkable  instances  may  be  adduced  from 
history;  the  one,  the  dreadful  massacre  made  of  the  Genoese  by 
the  Venetians  in  the  year  1257,  at  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  a  city  taken 
by  the  crusaders  from  the  Sarac^tis,  where  they  both  had  peaceably 
established  their  respective  factories  in  different  quarters  of  that 
great  dty;  but  where,  from  a  slight  cause,  their  ancient  and 
smothered  animosity  broke  forth  into  acts  of  the  most  sanguinary 
ferocity.  Victory  on  this  occasion  attended  the  Venetians;  a  victory 
recorded  on  coppa*-plates  fixed  into  the  two  columns  erected  to 
commemorate  it  in  the  square  of  St  Mark.^  The  other,  that  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  contest  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  that 
took  place  in  the  Adriatic  sea  in  1298,  in  which  the  Venetians  lost 
eigbty^Jive  out  of  ntnety^seven  gallies,  and  beheld  with  rage  and 
anguish  the  admiral  of  Venice  and  seven  thousand  seamen  taken 
prisoners.  This  vktory  is  also  commemorated  on  the  part  of  the 
Genoese  by  a  great  annual  festival  instituted  for  that  purpose.  *f 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  and  through  all  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  the  Genoese  increasing  in  wealth  and  in  renown* 
Not  satisfied  with  the  trade  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Greek  de« 
pendent  islands,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  conmoerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  With  this  view,  among  other 
Eastern  plunder,  they  seized  upon  Caf&,  the  ancient  Theodosia, 
situated  in  die  country  anciently  called  Cher^onesus  Taurica,.  but 
by  the  modems  the  Crimea,  a  city,  for  those  times,  very  respectably 
built  and  fortified,  but  which  they  in  a  manner  re-constructed, 
adorning  it  with  many  sun^ptuous  palaces,  surrounding  it  on  the 
land  side  wkh  Idfty  walls,  strengthened  9t  intervals  with  bastions^ 

*  See  Muratori  Rerum  Ital.  Script.  Tom.  xxiif,  p.  998,  et  seq» 

t  Blond  Hist.  Lib.  viiU  dec.  2«  et  Sabellkus,  Hist.  £er.  Veaet;  Lib,  x.  dec;^  i» 
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and  towers^  stretching  far  into  thie  sea,  enlar^ng  and  deepemng 
its  capacious  port^  and  erecting  on  the  south  side  of  it  a  castle 
impregnable  against  all  the  attacks  which  the  rude  en^eers  of  that 
age  and  of  that  region  could  bring  against  it.  Asoph,  also,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  or  Don,  die  present  barrier  between 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  was  founded  by  the  Genoese,  with 
many  others  of  inferior  note.  CafTa,  however,  was,  as  we  may  say, 
their  metropolitan  city,  and  long  remained  in  their  hands,  the  most 
famous  emporium  on  the  Euxine  for  Indian  and  Tartar  oommodi«- 
ties,  brought  thither  by  way  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian ;  but,  widi 
their  other  settlements,  was  finally  conquered  from  them  by  the 
Turks  in  the  year  1474;  and  by  Sir  John  Chardin  is  stated  sdli  to 
retain  many  noble  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  no  con- 
temptible remains  of  its  ancient  commerce.  This  respectable 
traveller  says,  that  during  a  residence  of  forty  days  at  CafFa,  he 
saw  enter  and  depart  that  port  above  four  hundred  sail  of  ships, 
besides  innumerable  small-<:raft.  * 

On  the  great  theatre  of  Eastern  commerce  followed  the  wealthy 
republic  of  Florence,  whose  illustrious  princes  of  the  House  of 
Medici  are  supposed,  from  that  source,  to  have  derived  those 
exhaustless  treasures  that  enabled  them  to  rival  kings  in  state  and 
splendour,  and  become  in  an  eminent  degree  the  encouragers  of 
rising  arts,  and  the  munificent  patrons  of  dawning  science.  In  the 
mean  time  her  private  citizens,  by  that  acdve  zeal  and  that  unwea- 
ried industry  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture,  especially 
those  of  silk  and  wool,  which  mark  the  genuine  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprize,  amassed  such  amazing  fortunes  as  to  become  the  general 
factors  and  bankers  of  Europe.  At  every  court  of  it  the  Venetians 
and  Florentines  had  their  agents ;  and  if  great  and  expensive  pro* 
jects,  either  connected  with  war  or  peace,  were  engaged  in  by  its 
ambitious  sovereigns,  tbey  advanced  the  money  for  canying  it  on, 
^  Chaidin*s  Travels,  p.  69 ;  English  folio,  edit.  i686» 
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ifae  natbml  reranues  beii^  piedged  for  thnr  secisiljr^  and  oftoi  at 
exorbilant  rates  of  interest,  lurhich  rendered  them  universally  de«> 
tested  by  their  of^aressed  subjects,  vfbo  considered  these  merchants 
cf  Lomlardy,  by  which  name  the  Italian  states  wece  then  generally 
Known,  as  the  worst  of  usurers.  Pisa  too,,  the  jealous,  and  often  the 
successful  rival  of  Genoa  oh  the  ocean,  during  the  twelfth,  and  thir-> 
teentk  centuries,  was.  constantly  drawii^  from  its  connection  wi^ 
tiie  Eastern  world,  with  whose  princes  in  Syria  her  valiant  sons 
jEAaintained  many  fierce  and  bloody  conflicts,  enormous  wealtii  of 
every  species,  whick  her  fleets  tfistributed  over  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  especially  the  British  isles,  with  whom  she  entered 
into  divers  commercial  treaties  still  extant  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  and 
in  1485  was,  in  return,  honoured  with  the  residence  of  the  first 
eonsul  that  ever  was  sent  out  of  Britain,  on  mere  commerdal  con- 
cerns, to  any  foreign  state. 

Next  to  these,  as  promoting  and  diffusing  tiie  commerce  of  the 
East,  should  be  mentioned  that  celebrated  confederacy  known  by 
the' name  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  composed  of  al)ove  seventy  of 
the  most  considefrable  trading  cities  in  Europe,  united  together  for 
mutual  security,  and  the  protection  of  the  branches  of  commerce 
Kspeetively  carried  on  by  them,  against  piratical  and  other  aggres- 
isions.  By  this  politic  iheasure,  the  north  and  the  south  of  Europe 
.became  boimd  by  one  common  bond  of  commercial  interest ;  and 
a  line  of  rapid  communication  and  defence,  was  extended  from  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Awed  by  their  power, 
or  bribed  by  their  wealth,  the  great  potentates  of  Europe  granted^ 
to  these  flavoured  cities  unprecedented  immunities,  and  they  en** 
jcqred  almost  a  freedom  from  control  in  the  seV«*al  governmenfes 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  They  for  a  time  held,  in.  a 
manner,  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  and  more  than  once  took  so: 
severe  a  revenge  on  Denmark,  for  its  opposition,  as  almost  to  anni-» 
hilate  her  fleet  and  commerce.   In  the  vast  storehouses  of  Lubeck, 
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of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Other  great  marts,  all  Ae  curious  and 
costly  productions  of  the  Eastern  world  were  treasured  up,  together 
with  the  more  substantial  and  useful  articles  of  merchandize  peculiar 
to  the  west  and  the  north.  Under  the  same  roof  were  collected  the 
rarities  at  once  of  the  tropical  and  polar  regions,  the  ivOTy  of 
Ethiopia,  and  the  amber  of  the  Baltic ;  the  ore  of  Britain,  and  the 
gems  of  Golconda ;  the  furs  of  JSiberia,  and  the  muslins  of  BengaL 
Such,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  was  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  Europe  with  India,  and  such  the  channd  in  which  it 
flowed  previous  to  that  memorable  asra,  in  which  the  undaunted 
fortitude  of  a  Gama,  impelled  by  the  daring  genius  and  the  con- 
summate policy  of  an  Emanuel,  opened  to  her  adventurous  sons, 
through  the  vast  Atlantic,  a  new  path  to  her  wealthy  shore.  This 
important  event,  which  fills  the  astonished  soul  with  sublime  delight^ 
which  enlarged  to  man  the  sphere  of  science,  and  expanded  to  hia 
view  the  limits  of  nature,  took  place  in  A.  H.  ^4,  or  A.  D.  1498. 
The  passage  of  that  stupendous  promontory  first  called  the  Cape 
of  Stwms^  and  afterwards,  under  more  auspicious  omens,  the  Cape 
oj  Good  Hope,  having  been  the  theme  of  many  enraptured  poets,  * 
historians,  and  philosophers,  need  not,  any  more  than  the  preceding 
well-known  history  of  events  that  led  to  it,  in  this  place  be  dwelt 
upon.  Suffice  it,  that  taking  the  most  authentic  known,  and  pcin^ 
cipally  native,  authors  for  our  guides,  we  endeavour  to  present  the 
reader  with  as  correct  and  ample  a  detail  of  their  proceedings  on 
its  shores,  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  undertaking. 
In  Ferishta's  general  history,  very  little  notice  is  tak^  of  the  set- 
tlements made  by  Europeans  upon  the  Malabar  coast,  nor  of  their 
battles,  however  numerous,  obstinate,  and  bloody,  with  its  princes. 

*  Among  these  the  first  in  excellence  must  doubtless  be  ranked  the  description  of 
the  passage,  with  the  bold  allegory  of  the  genius  of  the  Stormy  Cape,  by  the  sublime 
Camoens,  so  correctly  aqd  spiriiedly  traniskued  by  our  OHintryman.  See  Mickle*s 
Lustad,  B^k  V.  p.  199. 
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The  sound  of  iheir  caimoh  was  too  feeble  to  reach  the  distant  courts 
of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  and  while  the  monarch  of  Portugal  vauntingly 
styled  himself  Sovereign  of  the  Indies,  his  name  and  his  claims 
were  for  a  long  time  equally  unknown  in  the  capital  of  that  mighty 
empire. 

The  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  India  by  Gama  was  completed  in 
ten  months;  and  the  main  object  of  that  voyage  being  to  open  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives^  he  immediately  directed 
his  course,  with  the  four  ships  he  commanded,  to  Calicut,  a  city  at 
that  time  of  great  commercial  celebrity  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  situated  in  the  latitude  of  1 1^  18'  north  of  the  equator.  At  that 
period  Sultan  Secunder,  the  son  of  Beloli,  sate  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi ;  the  inferior  sovereign  of  Calicut  bore  the  name  of  Samorinr^ 
and  was  one  of  the  race  of  the  Nairs,  priiices  formerly  tributary  to  the^ 
king  of  Bisnagur,  who  seems  to  have  ^joffed  the  extensive  penin- 
sular empire  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pandion.  To  this  sovereign  the  Portugueze  sent  a  pompous  account 
of  the  splendour  and  magnificenoe  of  thdr  sovereign ;  reciting  the 
dangers  they  had  struggled  with,  and  the  vast  distance  they  had 
come  to  solicit  his  friendship,  and  trade  with  his  subjects.  At  Mice 
astonished  and  flattered,  the  Samorin  received  th^n  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  entered  into  treaty  with  them,  and  permitted  theni 
to  establish  8  factory  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  But  stung  by 
disappointed  avarice,  and  urged  by  religious  aversion,  the  Moham* 
medans  settled  in  his  territories,  in  a  short  time  set  every  engine  at 
work  to  crush  the  hc^s  and  counterfict  the  designs  of  their  rivals. 
By  Tq)eQted  suggestions  to  their  prejudice,  both  the  monarch  and 
his  sutgects  became  violently  incensed,  and  a  project  was  formecl 
not  only  for  their  expulsion  but  their  extermination.  By  the  firm 
fidelity  of  a  Tunisian  Moor,  named  Monzaida,  Gama  obtained 
timely  intelligence  of  this  to  avoid  the  meditated. blow,  and  retreat- 
ing on  board  the  ships,  boldly  remonstrated  by  letter  with  the 
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^acnorin  on  the  cnid  impoGcy  of  lis  fconduot,  as  well  as  displayed 
tbe  tmse  fidsehood  of  his  calummaldrs^  He  proceected,  however,  to  na 
acts  of  hostility,  though  he  could  havie  laid  Calicut  in  aabes  i  oikI  fay 
this  temperate  and  dignified  conduct,  at  once  vmdieated.  the  honour 
of  his  nation,  appeased  the  oiFended  prince,  and  saved  a  usefiil  ailjj 
He  had,  eventually,  tibe  additional  satisfaction  cf  carrying  hack  to 
King  Emanuel^  an  asnicahle  and  respectful  letter  from  the  Sasnorm^ 
in  which  he  promised  his  subjects  as  free  aid  as  favoured  a  com* 
merce  in  the  ports  of  his  kitigdoin  as  he  could  grant,  consistently 
with  prior,  engagements  entehed  into  with  his  Mohammedan  allies. 
Although  complete  saiccess^  in  mercantile  conc^mfi,  had  by .  no 
atteans  attended  thlsfir^t  European  voyage  to  the  shores  of  India» 
yet  the  vessels  of  Gama.  returned  loaded,  not  only  with  the  choicest 
l>rodiictioiis  of  S^abar,  butalso  with  many  of  the  rarer  eomoio* 
4itie8  iof  the  provinces  bordi^nQg  the  Ganges ;  dxid  these»  while 
^ey  highly  gratified  the  luxurious  nobles  of  the  co«ft  of  PortMgy]^ 
snfiwied  the  ambition  of  its  youthful  monarchy  and  goaded  him  09 
td  inew  Schemes  of  cooqueat  and  jglor2)t'»  :^ 
'  A  much  stro|ig«.forc0  was  io  coitsi^uensft  prqpai«d  with  all 
{Kwsdble  expedition,  aaid  dispt^hed  «nd^  CaprAU  the'Sortunate  disr 
eov^rer  in  this  voyage  of  the  great  Art}etiQ4n  cpntinent,  and  of 
Bkazil,  that  other, rich  gem  in  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Though 
this  second  fleet  sui]feared  sewrely  during  its  paasi^  from  a  dreadful 
tempest,  yet  sq  resf»Qtable  was  its  appoarmoe  when  arrived  on  the 
eoaat  of  Indite  that  the  Samorin  immediately  sent  messer^em  ta 
invite  the  admiral  on  shores  permitted  him  to  ecect  the  Imperial 
Mauadard  of  his  ^veceign,  ^d  assigned  him  a  ccBnmodicus  houae  M[ 
the  estaUJishmeiit  <^  a  factory,  and  the  deposition  of  stores.  Incidentt 
aft^walDds  arose  that  rendered  the  airicority  of  the  Prince  doubtfiili 
and  Capral,  perha{js  on  too  slight  grounds,  seized  on  the  shipping 
10  the  harbour,  in  hopes,  by  that  vigorous  mea&ure,  of  intimidating 

^  De  Faria;  Portugueftfe  Ada,  Tom.  I.  p.  52. 
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the  Samorin.  and  preventing  the  prosecution  of  those  schemek 
which,  he  was  informed,  were  secretly  forraing  for  his  destruction. 
The  consequence  however  was,  that  the  enraged  citizens  of  Calicut 
surrounded  the  factory,  burnt  the  house,  plundered  the  magazines, 
and  massacred  all  the  persons  of  that  nation  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  eflect  their  retreat  on  board  the  ships.  Capral,  in  revenge, 
after  plundering,  set  fire  to  the  rich  ships  which  he  had  seized,  and 
pointing  his  cannon  against  the  town,  severely  battered  the  walls 
and  adjacent  buildings ;  he  then  set  sail  for  the  more  friendly  port 
of  Cochin,  situated  in  latitude  9^  58%  about  thirty  leagues  distant 
from  Calicut.  Between  the  sovereign,  or  rather  rajah,  of  this  king- 
dom, and  the  Samorin,  considerable  causes  of  dissention  had 
recently  sprung  up,  and  a  defensive  league  was  formed,  in  which 
the  neighbouring  kings  of  Coulan  and  Cananor,  who  had  likewise 
been  injuriously  treated  by  the  Samorin,  desired  to  be  associated 
with  them.  Nothing  of  immediate  consequence  resulted  from  the 
junction  of  these  princes.  Thdr  respective  countries,  however, 
producing  the  richest  spices  of  Malabar,  he  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Europe  with  a  most  valuable  carjgo ;  and  the  three  ambassadors 
of  the  sovereigns  in  question,  sent  with  him  to  solicit  the  protection 
of  Emanuel,  gave  unusual  splendour  to  the  procession  that  bore  to 
Lisbon  the  second  tribute  from  the  shores  of  India.  In  the  voyage 
homeward  the  valuable  island  cf  Saint  Helena  was  first  discovered 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portugueze.  ♦ 

A  small  squadron  of  four  ships  prudently  sent  out  by  Emanuel^ 
under  Don  Juan  Calleca,  before  the  return  of  Capral,  arrived  there  in 
proper  time  to  support  the  new  alliance  entered  into  with  the  kings 
of  Cochin,  Coularf,  and  Cananor,  and  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
Samorin,  who  had  prepared  forty  great  ships  to  attack  thePorti^eze 

*  Lafitau  Histoire  des  Conquetes  des  Portuguais,  Tom.  L  p.  167,  4to.  edit.  Paris* 
1733.  De  Faria,Tom.  L  p.  62;  and  MafFxi  Hist.  Indica^  Lib.  ii.  p.  35,  edit* 
£olio,  1589.- 
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Heet  on  its  reaching  India,  but  against  which  Don  Juan  immediately 
directed  the  whole  of  his  little  force,  as  it  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road 
of  Calicut,  and  burning  some,  and  sinking  others,  almost  extin^ 
guished  hope  in  the  mind  of  that  prince.  This  fleet,  however,  was 
immediately  followed  by  one  of  twenty  sail,  the  largest  yet  sen.tout, 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
great  Vasco  de  Gama,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  at  his  sove- 
reign's call  nobly  left  the  shade  of  retirement  to  renew  his  career  of 
glory  on  the  Indian  seas.  It  was  brilliant  and  decisive ;  the  Samorin 
was  again  beaten,  new  confidence  was  inspired  by  it  into  the 
friendly  princes  of  Cochin  and  Cananor,  and  he  returned  laden 
with  greater  wealth  than  ever  India  had  yet  poured  into  the 
harbours  of  Portugal, 

Despairing  of  success  against  his  enemies  by  sea,  the  Samorin^ 
on  the  departura  of  Gama  for  Europe,  immediately  marched  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  territory  of  Cochin,  demanding 
of  its  king  the  instant  surrender  of  all  the  Portugueze  in  his  domi- 
mons ;  and  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  bum  the  city,  and 
desolate. the  country.  Trimumpara,  in  this  exigency,  acted  with 
the  utmost  firmness,  and  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  new  allies; 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  accede  to  the  insolent  demand.  At  the 
same  time  he  fully  expected  from  the  Portuguese  admiral,  Sodrez, 
whom  Gama  had  left  with  six  of  his  stoutest  ships  to  guard  the 
coast,  every  possible  assistance  to  repel  the  determined  enemy  of 
his  nation,  in  the  protection  of  whom  he  was  hazarding  his  crown 
And  his  life;  but  that  avaricious  commander,  intent  on  indulging  his 
favourite  passk)n  by  making  prizes  of  the  rich  Mohammedan  vessels 
that  navigated  those  seas,  positively  refused  to  land  a  man  from  the 
ships,  alledging,  that  his  commission  required  him  to  act  against  the 
enemy  at  sea,  and  not  on  shore.  The  rajah  was  not  less  astonished 
than  were  the  deserted  Portugueze,  at  this  base  and  cowardly  reply^ 
this  utter  dereliction  of  character  in  a  man  of  his  exalted  station ;  but 
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still  be  remained  resdute  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  prescribed  by 
conscience  and  by  honour ;  and  when  the  enemy  had  by  treachery 
gained  possession  of  the  immediate  pass  that  led  into  the  town,  he 
retired  with  them  to  the  more  tenable  island  of  Vaipi,  determined 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends  and  allies.  The  town  was  burnt  by 
the  enraged  Samorin,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  without  mercy, 
Sodrez,  pursuing  his  projects  of  avarice,  was  engulphed,  as  he 
m^ited,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  Albuquerques  and  Soldanna,  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  shortly  after  arriving  at  Cochin,  liberated  the 
besieged  prince,  and  their  countrymen,  drove  the  Samorin's  troops 
from  the  invaded  territories,  and  re-instated  him  in  pristine  splendour. 
A  new  city  was  soon  constructed,  a  nobler  palace,  and  a  stronger 
castle ;  but  the  restorers  acted  not  with  the  disinterested  magnani- 
mity of  the  Indian  chief,  soliciting  as  their  reward,  permission  to 
erect  a  fortress  in  Cochin,  which  they  easily  obtained,  and  in 
erecting,  took  especial  care  to  build  it  in  such  an  elevated  situation, 
and  o[  such  superior  strength,  that  it  not  only  commanded  the 
royal  palace,  the  castle,  and  the  town,  but  was  absolutely  impreg** 
nable  to  any  attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  by  the  military 
tactics  of  Indian  princes.* 

The  firm  footing  and  the  decided  ccmsequence  which  *  these 
events  gave  the  Portugueze  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  rendered  them 
so  truly  formidable  to  its  princes,  that  they  were  all  anxious  to 
share  their  friendship,  or  enjoy  thdr  protection.  Of  the  petty 
contests  which  they  waged  among  each  other,  they  were  generally 
the  umpires ;  though  oftener  thdr  policy  inflamed  those  contest 
till  the  one  or  the  other  party,  debilitated  and  exhausted,  bowed 
down  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  Samorin  himself  sought  peace  by 
negociation,  and  obtained  it  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  the  court 
of  Portugal.  But  between  two  such  mighty  powers  with  such 
opposite  interests,  perfect  tranquillity  could  not  long  be  maintained ; 
•  De  Faria,  Portugueze  Asia,  Tom.  I.  p«  7a.  Mafiiei  Hist*  ladica,  p.  41, 
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the  vigilance  of  Trimumpara  again  detected  the  secret  projects  thae 
menaced  the  downfal  of  their  power  in  Cochin,  and  justly  fearful 
of  the  consequences,  he  entreated  the  Albuquerques  to  dday  the 
season  of  their  departure  for  Europe.  This,  however  they  refused ; 
but  left  a  very  valiant  and  skilful  officer,  Edward  Pacheco,  with 
three  ships  and  a  number  of  men,  so  very  small,  that  his  defence  of 
Cochin,  against  the  great  army  almost  immediately  brought  against 
it  by  the  Sarhorin,  appears  like  a  romance,  for  by  a  proper  dispo- 
sition of  a  few  hundred  men,  according  to  De  Faria,  he  put  fifty 
thousand  of  the  enemy  to  flight.  *  The  baffled  Samorin  had  now 
recourse  to  a  project  deeper  laid,  and  of  more  extensive  mischief. 
By  the  advice  of  the  sagacious  Brahmins,  his  counsellors,  who  in  their 
hearts  equally  detested  the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  as  alike 
invaders  of  their  native  country,  he  determined  no  longer  to  waste 
his  own  strength  by  ruinous  and  inefiectual  war,  but  to  set  these^ 
hostile  sects  in  arms  against  each  other.  With  this  view  he  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  Sultan  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  then  governed 
JEgypt,  and  who  already  felt  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  public 
revenue,  occasbned  by  the  diversion  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  Indian 
trade  from  its  ancient  channel,  to  implore  his  powerful  assistance 
in  expelling  the  Portugueze  from  the  Indian  seas.  By  terrible 
denunciation^  of  his  sanguinary  vengeance  against  the  whole  race 
of  Christians  settled  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  by  threatening 
to  burn  all  the  churches  in  those  districts,  and  to  raze  the  founda- 
tions of  the  holy  sepulchre  itself,  that  Sultan  endeavoured  to  awe 
the  Pope  and  king  Emanuel  into  compliance  with  his  demand,  that 
the  new  course  of  navigation  to  India  by  the  Cape,  or  at  least  the 
trade  carried  on  by  that  route,  should  be  abandoned.  Finding  those 
poteiitates  unintimidated  by  his  menaces,  he  proceeded,  with  the 
vigorous  assistance  of  the  Venetians,  who,  sacrificing  their  religious 
prejudices  at  the  shrine  of  avarice  and  revenge,  permitted  him  to' 

•  Dc  Faria,  Tom.  L  p.  75* 
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eut  down  timber  in  their  forests  of  Dalmatia,  to  build  a  fleet  in 
^the  Red  Sea  of  twelve  large  ships,  on  board  of  which  a  fonmdable 
body  of  Mamelukes  embarked.  This  ileet  being  consideraUy 
increased  by  vessels  of  war  from  all  the  Arabian  ports  on  that  sea^ 
the  admiral,  Mir  Hazem,  immediately  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Malabar 
In  perfect  confidence  of  victory.  * 

But  a  man  of  elevated  rank,  of  dauntlesis  braveiy,  of  consummate 
practical  skill  in  arms,  and  invested  with  power  in  India,  little 
inferior  to  that  which  the  prince  who  sent  him  enjoyed  in  Eurc^, 
the  cdebrated  Almeyda  had  reached  that  coast  before  him,  with 
an  army  and  fleet  proportionably  powerful.  The  hostile  fleets  came 
to  an  actk>n  before  Diu ;  and  the  Portilgueze  history  of  this  period 
records  no  contest  more  obstinate  or  bloody,  from  the  militaiy 
habits  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  determined  braveiy  of  the  Por- 
tugueze,  who  knew  that  their  all  was  at  stake  in  this  desperate 
.rencounter,  and  fought  with  consonant  heroism.  Victory  of  the 
most  complete  and  brilliant  kind  crovmed  their  exertions,  and  left 
them  in  future  undisputed  masters  of  those  seas,  from  which  their 
rivals  would  haVe  for  ever  expelled  them.  In.  addition  to  this  victory 
another  signal  one  was  about  the  same  time  gained,  at  the  forfeit 
of  his  life,  by  his  son  Don  Lorenzo,  over  the  collected  naval  force 
of  the  Samorin  ;  and  thus  was  a  solid  basis  laid  for  that  towering 
superstructure  of  glory  and  dominion  which,  in  the  next  viceroyalty^ 
was  erected  upon  it  by  the  immortal  Alphonso  Albuquerque-^' 

That  most  renowned  of  the  Portugueze  commanders  arrived  in 
India  in  A.  D.  1507,  accompanied  by  Tristam  d'Acugna,  the 
marshal  of  Portugal,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships,  and  not  less 
than  three  thousand  troops  at  his  command,  to  accomplish  all  those 
grand  projects  which  had  so  long  occufned  the  mind  of  Emanuel, 

*  Osorius,  i^ib.  IV.  p.  no. 

t  De  Faria,  Portugueze  Asia,  Vol.  I«  p.  140,  and  Lafitau,  Hist,  des  Conquetes 
des  Portuguais,  Vol.  II,  p.  58. 
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and  which  were  now  deemed  ripe  for  completion.  It  was  not 
sufficient  that  the  subject  ocean  bowed  to  the  triumphant  flag  of 
Portugal ;  that  flag  must  fly  on  the  continent ;  and  some  more  im- 
portant place  than  Cochin  and  Cananor^  with  an  ample  and  saf& 
port^  be  secured  as  a  grand  degot  of  arms,  and  as  the  capital  of  a 
mighty  empire.  The  port  of  Calicut  possessed  neither  depth  nor 
security,  and  consequently  was  not  an  object  to  Portugal ;  but  as 
no  permanent  empire  could  be  established  in  Malabar,  while  that 
capital  and  its  sovereign  retained  their  present  proud  pre-eminence 
on  its  coast,  it  was  determined,  by  one  decisive  blow,  to  annihilate 
both.  The  design  was  no  sooner  formed  than  the  attack  was  made; 
the  city  of  Calicut  being  attacked  by  Albuquerque  with  impetuous 
fury  by  sea  and  land,  was  taken  and  burnt ;  the  fortress,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance  by  the  garrison,  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
attack  of  the  royal  palace  was  assigned  to  the  marshal ;  and  as  the 
palaces  of  India  are  built  after  the  manner  of  castles,  that  is,  with 
a  view  to  defence  as  well  as  grandeur,  it  cost  him  much  expence  of 
blood,  labour,  and  time,  to  become  master  of  it.  When,  at  length, 
it  fell  into  his  hands,  so  immense  was  the  booty  found  in  it,  so 
various  and  so  valuable  the  species  of  wealth  which  it  contained, 
that  the  impatient  soldiers,  regardless  of  order  and  discipline, 
rushed  forward  to  ransack  and  plunder  it.  While  they  were  thus 
dispersed  through  the  numerous  apartn^ents,  and  every  individual 
was  encumbered  with  the  costly  articles  of  spoil  that  best  pleased 
his  fancy,  the  discomfited  but  wary  Indians  returned  in  great  force 
to  the  palace,  and  in  this  condition,  the  conquerors  fell  their  easy 
prey.  In  short,  they  were  surrounded,  and  being  utterly  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  were  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces,  the  brave  marshal 
himself  perishing  in  the  undistinguished  slaughter.  Albuquerque, 
the  instant  he  received  intelligence  of  their  perilous  situation,  intre- 
pidly advanced  at  the  head  of  a  large  bbdy  of  troops  to  their 
assistance ;  but  the  increasing  and  frantic  throng  severely  pressing 
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upon  him,  after  receiving  two  dangerous  wounds,  and  a  dreadful 
contusion  on  the  head  from  the  fall  of  a  lai^e  stone  from  an 
adjacent  building,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  being  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  conveyed  on  board 
his  ship.  The  loss  of  the  Portuguese  on  this  fatal  occasion  con- 
sisted of  eighty  men  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded ;  that  of 
the  Samorin  of  a  capital  and  a  fort  which  never  after  rose  again, 
the  former  in  equal  strength,  the  latter  in  rival  splendour.  * 

Albuquerque  ling^^  for  some  time  of  his  wounds,  but  at  length 
recovering,  formed  the  important  project  of  an  attack  on  Goa, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  15* 
98'  SLd\  strong  by  nature,  and  rendered  still  stronger  by  art ;  with 
one  of  the  safest,  deepest,  and  most  capacious  ports  in  all  India. 
By  the  seizure  of  Goa,  he  knew  he  should  not  only  obtain  possession 
of  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  that  part  of  India,  and  capable  of  being 
made  a  noble  depot  of  arms,  and  other  military  stores;  but  by  that 
daring  act  he  meant  to  strike  terror  into  the  Mogul  governments 
of  the  south,  who,  instigated  by  the  representation  of  their  Indian 
allies  and  dependants  on  the  coast,  had  begun  to  manifest  symptoms 
of  hostility  against  the  hew  settlers,  and  particularly  the  king  of 
Deccan,  whose  domain  bordered  nearest  upon  the  frontiers.  At 
that  period  Bahadur  was  Sultan  of  Guzzurat,  having,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  history,  during  the  distractions  of  the  empire 
under  the  Afghan  dynasty  of  Lodi,  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Delhi  emperors ;  and  the  king  of  Deccah,  in  whose  immediate  do- 
minions Goa  was  situated,  according  to  the  Deccan  history  of 
Ferishta,  *j*  was  Mahmud  Shah  of  the  Bahmenee  dynasty :  Mahmud 
was  a  weak  and  debauched  prince,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
dominions  in  Deccan  was  usurped  by  his  general  Adil  Shah,  called 

*  De  Faria,  Portugueze  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  157.    Lafitau  Hist,  des  Conquetes  des 
Portuguais,  Vol.  II.  p.  15. 

t  See  Scott's  Dekkan,  Vol.  L  p.  198,  sub.  A.H.  916,  or  A.  D.  1510. 
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by  Tavemier  and  other  European  travellers  Idalcan,  a  brave  and 
accomplished  warrior,  worthy  to  cope  with  the  renowned  Albu- 
quert^ue.  Adil  Shah  was  at  a  distance  pursuing  his  projects  of 
ambition  on  the  continent  when  Albuquerque  commenced  hfa 
attack  upon  Goa^  which  he  at  length  carried  after  a  considerable 
resistance  from  the  Mohammedan  and  Indian  garrison*  When  Intel* 
ligence  of  this  impwtant  capture  was  brought  to  Adil  Shah,  sensible 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  loss,  that  chieftain  returned  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  *  and  so  totally  and  vigorously  invested  the  place, 
that  the  Portugueze  governor  appointed  by  Albuquerque,  and  many 
others,  having  been  slain  in  the  action,  the  latter  were  cohipelled 
to  retire  on  board  the  fleet  that  blockaded  the  harbour.  Adil  Shah 
having  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  greatly  mcreased  the 
garrison,  hastened  back  to  oppose  the  incursions  on  his  frontier,  of 
the  king  of  Narsinga,  considering  Goa  as  secure  from  future  im-* 
pression.  But  this  prince  knew  not  the  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with. 
Repulse  only  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Albuquerque,  who  collecting 
the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of  his  nation  in  India,  commenced 
a  new  and  terrible  assault  on  the  works  that  defended  the  city  and 
port;  drove  in  or  cut  to  pieces  the  Mussulman  guard;  and  by 
storm  made  himself  master  of  the  finest  city  and  port  of  M^abar. 
The  utmost  eflbrts  of  European  skill  in  mechanics  and  ardiitecture 
were  now  employed  to  render  Goa  impregnable.  Lofty  walls  of 
great  thickness,  flanked  with  bastions  of  the  most  durable  masonry> 
on  every  quarter  surrounded  it.  A  castle  was  constructed  <rf  im- 
mense extent  and  strength,  and  innumerable  palaces  and  churches 
gradually  arose  to  adom  the  future  metr<^lis  of  Portugueze 
India,  -f 

^  An  army,  according  to  De  Fariaj  consisting  of  no  less  than  60,000  men,  of 
which  5000  were  horse.  Tom.  I.  p.  168. 

t  Du  Barros,  dec.  t.  Lib.  x.  p.  89.  De  Faria's Portugueze  Asia.  Vol.  I.  p.  172^ 
edit.  8vo.  London,  1695.  Scott's  Dekkan,  Vol.  L  p.  225.  Lafitau^  Hist,  des  Con- 
^uetes  des  Portuguais,  Tom.  I.  p.  384.  edit.  4to.  Parb,  17^3« 
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As  nearly  all  the  difficulties  and  disasters  with  which  the  Portu* 
gueze  had  to  contend  in  India  arose  from  the  perfidy  of  their 
Moorish  rivals^  Albuquerque,  now  at  rest  from  continental  war, 
from  the  assailed  resolved  to  become  the  assailant,  and  attempt  the 
utter  subversbn  of  at  least  their  commercial  consequence  in  India. 

The  three  most  frequented  and  celebrated  ports  which  ihe 
Mohammedan  merchants  at  that  time  possessed  in  the  East  were, 
Aden  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Malacca,  the  capital  of  Malay.  V  rom  these  great  emporia  he  had 
long  since,  in  compliance  with  king  Emanuel's  wishes,  formed  the 
bold  design  of  driving  them,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  put  that 
design  in  execution.  Particular  motives  of  friendship  led  him  to 
commence  the  meditated  attack  upon  the  last  of  those  places. 

Malacca  is  situated  in  latitude  .2"^  12'  north,  and  the  long  tract  of 
country,  forming  a  vast  peninsula  nearly  560  miles  in  length,  and 
from  60  to  150  in  breadth,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  joined 
Cowards  its  noirthern  extremity  to  the  southern  confines  pf  the  king- 
dom of  Siam*  On  every  other  $ide  it  i$  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  celebrated  sjtraits  that  divide  it  from  Sumatra, 
lo  whose  shores  in  all  proJ^ability  it  was  anciently  united.  Though 
situated  so  near  the  scorching  line,  Malacca  is  represented  by  tra- 
vellers as  a  country- almost  pAradisiaical ;  refreshec)  with  perpetual 
breezes  from  tbe  sea,  that  allay  the  tropical  fiervpr ;  the  soil  wfiitered 
by  innumerable  streams,  covemd  mtk  odoriferous  woods,  and  at 
the  same  time  proiducing  thie  loveliest  flowers,  blooming  in  succes- 
sion the  whole  year  »Mind.  From  its  central  situation  between 
India  and  China,  as  wellas  fji?om  thje  ^pice  jsles  hemg  in  its  immediate 
joei^^^urhood,  Malacca  jbad  abQut  this  time,  heoome  on?  of  the 
roost  renowned  citie^j*  cif  the  East,  and  merphants  from  all  ithe 
neighbouring  ccwsts,  the  .rictoeat  in  the  world,  resorted  in  crowds 
to  its  splendid  and^  overflowing:  mart.  The  PortugMeze  bad  two 
years  before  appeared  there  iip  the. hijinibletr  capacity  of  merchants; 
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but  Mahmud,  the  r«gning  prince  of  the  country,  and,  from  his 
name,  a  Mohammedan,  having  been  inflamed  against  them  by  the 
calumnies  of  the  Moorish  traders,  who  dreaded  the  progress  making 
in  Asia  by  their  European  rivals^  had  acted  perfidiously  towards 
them,  imprisoning  some,  and  putting  others  to  a  cruel  death,  while 
SiQa£iaA,  the  Admiral,  could  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  burning 
one  out  of  five  vessels  which  he  commanded  in  the  harbour,  secure 
a  safe  retreat  for  himself  and  the  remaining  Portugueze.  It  was  under 
colour  of  revenging  this  insult,  and  of  rescuing  the  prisoners  still 
retained  in  bondage  in  Malacca,  that  Albuquerque  commenced  this 
expedition  against  its  sovereign. 

The  force  which  he  now  brought  against  it  consisted  of  nineteen 
ships  of  war,  and  fourteen  hundred  troops,  of  which  only  eight 
hundred  were  Portugueze,  a  force  apparently  very  disproportionate 
to  the  object,  if  what  De  Faria  asserts  may  be  credited,  that,  re- 
cently, the  king  of  Siam  had  ineflectually  sent  against  its  sovereign 
an  army  of  no  less  than  40,000  men.  *  To  his  demand  of  the 
Immediate  release  of  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  of  rank, 
and  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  an  evasive  answer  being  returned, 
he  immediately  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  city  by  sea  and 
land,  and  the  Malays  having  expected  that  attack,  and  being  pre* 
viously  prepared^  for  some  time  with  great  resolution  and  vigour 
repelled  it.  But  in  vain  did  Eastern  valour,  though  urged  by 
despair,  contend  against  European  fortitude  and  science  united;  the 
city  being  set  on  fire,  and  the  palace  stormed,  victory  declared  for 
the  assailants,  and  the  enormous  spoil  of  that  wealthy  city  fell  into 
their  hands.  Of  this  wealth  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the 
portion,  a  clear  fifth,  reserved  for  the  king,  which  amounted  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Albuquerque,  having  massacred 
or  driven  out  all  the  Moorish  inhabitants,  repeopled  the  city  with 
native  Malays,  and  erected  a  fort  of  great  strength,  as  well  as 

•  Dc  Faria,  Tom.  I.  p.  176. 
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singular  beauty,  from  which'  latter  drcurastance  he  gave  It  the 
name  of  Formosa.  * 

The  subjugation  of  Malacca  alone,  without  the  additional  con- 
quest of  the  celebrated  adjoining  islands,  called  the  Moluccas, 
could  by  no  means  satisfy  the  expanding  ambition  of  Albuquerque. 
These  islands,  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin  and  greatly  varying 
in  their  dimensions,  verge  upon  the  equinoctial,  are  about  ten  in 
number,  are  included  within  the  compass  of  twenty-five  leagues, 
and  governed  by  their  particular  native  princes,  but  are  all  subject 
to  the  more  potent  sovereigns  of  Ternate  and  Tidore.  Their 
principal  productions  are,  the  cocoa-nut,  sago,  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmegs,  and  these  precious  commodities  have,  from  early  ages, 
allured  to  their  dangerous  coasts,  abounding  with  sands  and  slioals, 
the  great  commercial  nations  that  lie  near  them  ;  the  Chinese,  the 
Javans,  the  Malayans,  and  the  Moors,  having  successively  erected 
on  them  their  victorious  standards*  Some  of  the  bravest  and  most 
skilful  captains  of  the  fleet  were  immediately  dispatched  on  an 
expedition  of  such  high  national  consequence,  and  were  completely 
successful  in  respect  to  the  more  important  of  those  islands ;  having 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort  in  Ternate,  the  principal,  which 
they  as  usual,  constructed  of  such  strength  as  enabled. them  to 
keep  in  awe  and  subjection  both  the  native  government  and  the 
Mohammedan  settlers.  ^ 

During  the  period  of  Albuquerque's  prosecuting  these  schemes 
of  ambition  and  glory  at  Malacca,  Goa  was  assaulted  by  a  formi- 
dable army  sent  by  Adil  Khan  (or  Idalcan,)  to  recover  that  capital 
of  Portugueze  India  from  its  new  masters.    De  Faria  states  J  the 

*  Lafitau  Hist,  des  Conquetes  des  Portuguais,  Tom.  L  p«  420  \  and  De  Faria, 
Vol.  I.  p.  i8i, 
t  De  Fafia,  Tom.  L  p.  182.    Lafitau  Histoire,  Tom.  IL  p.  179. 
X  De  F^ria,  Portuguexe  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  i88. 
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nuYnber  of  the  besieging  army  at  )diis  lime  as  «CjOpo  men,  and  the 
besieged  Portugueze  as  only  looo.  On  this  intelligence  he  imme«- 
diately  emba'rked, '  and  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  ^tend  and 
consolidate  the  c6nquests  in  the  Archipdago,  with  all  the  force  that 
cotald  be  spared  sailed  for  the  continent.  The  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  he  was,  striking  on  a  rock,  he  vety  nearly  escaped  being  cast 
away,  but,  at  length,  with  the  loss  of  aU  the  va3t  treasures  of 
Malacca,  he  arrived  safe  at  Cochin,  whence  he  dispatched  eight 
ships,  laden  with  troops  and  provisions,  to  the  rdief  of  Goa,  and 
shortly  after  followed  himself,  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  more  newly 
arrived  from  Europe,  and  bearing  eighteen  hundred  fresh  troops. 
Having  by  drafts  from  the  other  settlements  increased  this  number 
to  four  thousand  strong,  he  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the 
city  by  sea  and  land,  exposing  his  person  to  the  hottest  fire  of  the 
enemy;  arid  so  irresisftable  proved  that  attack,  the  Moorish  com- 
mander was  quickly  compelled  to  surrender,  on  conditions  dictated 
by  the  conqueror.  The  fame  of  this  gallant  exploit  spread  rapidly 
over  the  whole  Indian  coast,  and  struck  its  princes  with  such 
terror  that  the  most  powerful  of  them,  but  the  Samorin,  and  Adttl 
Khan  in  particular,  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  his  friendship  and 
alliance. 

Even  the  distant  sovereign  of  Ethiopia  hearing  of  his  renown,  is 
said  to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  Goa  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victories ;  and  by  their  means,  in  his  rage  against  the  soldan  of  Egypt, 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  master  to  undertake  the  boldest 
enterprize  ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  that  of  turning  the 
course  of  the  great  river  Nile,  by  cutting  a  passage  for  its  waters 
into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  before  its  entrance  into  Egypt,  an  oiterprize 
which,  if  accomplished,  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  dreaded 
revival  of  the  old  trade  so  long  carried  on  by  the  Moors,  by 
the  route  of  Alexandria,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  have 
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iispQpa}B^  that  fiijie  couatiy^  and  rendered  the  greatest  part  of  it 
a  desert.  ♦ 

An  interval  of  peace  now  allowed  him  to  prosecute  another  of 
his  favoHiite  objects  hinted  at  above,  an  attack  upon  the  city  of 
<Adsn  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.   Against  that  celebrated  city, 
then  under  the  government  of  an  Arabian  Prince,  without  men- 
tioning the  object  in  view,  he  fitted  out  twenty  jstrong  ships, 
£ontaiiHng  seventeen  hundred  Portugueze,  and  eight  hundred  Ma« 
iabars.  On- their  arrival  before  Aden,  they  found  the  place  far  more 
strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art  than  had  been  represented 
to  jthem.   Nevertheless  the  scaling  ladders  were  instantly  applied 
to  the  lofty  walls,  and,  eager  of  glory,  the  valiant  Portugueze  in 
multitudes  ascended  them.    A  considerable  party  quickly  gained 
the  submit,  but  others  crowding  after  them  with  too  much  ardour, 
and  in  too  great  numbers,  the  ladders  broke,  and  in  consequence, 
tbose  on  the  top  were  left  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  an  enraged 
jsfiemy.   A  retreat  was  therefore  ordered,  and  of  the  broken  ladders 
one  anq>ler  and  more  solid  was  constructed  for  their  descent,  which 
after  an  engagement  of  four  hours,  and  suffering  very  material  loss 
in  slain  and  wounded,  they  at  length   effected.     Albuquerque, 
yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  captains,  for  the  present  relinquished 
the  attempt,  and  haying  taken  'a,  fortress  that  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  in  which  were,  found  ninety-seven  pieces  of  cannon  of 
large  calibre,  haying  also  first  plundered,  and  then  burnt  all  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  they  sailed  out  of  it.  on  the  fourth  day  from 
their  arrival  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  which  they 
spread  their  sails  with  great,  delight  and  triumph,  being  the  fir$t 
Portugueze  vessels  that  ever  ventured  upon  that  dangerous  naviga** 
tion.   Their  joy  was  considerably  increased  by  the  capture  in  that 

*  It  is  Lafitau  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  anecdote,  of  the  daring  geoiiis 
of  Albuquerque  (Tom.  II.  p.  Si) ;  but  he  adds :  '^  Mats  od  assure  que  ce  projet  est 
^<  absolument  impossible  dans  son  execution/*  .     . 
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sea,  of  several  rich  ships  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Cairo;  but 
being  compelled  to  wihter  at  Comaran^  an  island  near  its  entrance,*^ 
they  suffered  severely  from  famine,  and  were  gradually  reduced  in 
their  numbers.  When  the  season  permitted,  Albuquerque  put  to 
sea/and  again  appeared  before  Aden;  but  he  found  the  fortifications 
of  that  city  had  been  repaired,  and  that  a  successful  attack  could 
not  be  made  without  a  more  powerful  force  than  he  now  com- 
manded. After  some  discharges  of  artillery,  and  seizing  anpd 
burning  such  Mohammedan  ships  as  were  in  the  harbour,  he  sailed 
for  India,  the  more  proper  field  of  his  glory,  -f 

If,  however,  complete  success  did  not  crown  this  expedition  to 
Aden,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  in  Maskat, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Omman, 
a  very  excellent  port,  and  a  very  thriving  emporium,  gained  sonie 
years  before,  after  a  very  desperate  conflict  by  this  very  general. 
The  ample  protection  which  their  decided  superiority  in  arms 
enabled  them  to  give  to  the  Asiatic  and  European  merchants  esta«- 
blished  at  Maskat,  together  with  the  advantages  derived  from  its 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  caused  the  wealth  of  the  three 
Arabias,  of  Persia,  and  of  India,  to  flow  into  it  in  one  collective 
stream,  rendered  Maskat  at  that  time  the  grand  rendezvous  of  all 
who  were  anxious  to  obtain  wealth,  or  who  wished  to  enjoy  it  in 
safety  when  obtained.  It  continued  to  maintain  this  envied  pre- 
eminence till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when, 

*  Comarariy  called  Camaran  by  De  Faria  and  MaiFseus,  now  become  so  barren 
and  obscure  a  place,  as  scarcely  to  be  known  to  navigators,  yet  according  to  the 
latter  author  was  then  a  flourishing  island,  abounding  with  springs  and  flocks  of 
cattle.  Ad  Camaranam  insulam  intra  fauces  Erythraeas  cam  universa  classe  prove- 
hitur.  Locus  baud  inamoenus  est,  perennibus  aquis  et  pecorum  armentis  abundat : 
ad  haec,  ingentes  aediflciorum  minx,  celebrem  olim  tectis  et  opibus  fuisse  testantur. 
Lib.  V.  p,  loi.  B. 

t  De  Faria,  Portuguese  Asia,  Vol*  L  p«  193  j  and  MuSxi  Hist*  Ind.  Lib.  V. 
p.  181,  editr  foL  i589« 
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in  consequence  of  their  tyranny,  the  Portugueze  were,  in  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  inhaUtants  incited  by  a  Banyan,  expelled,  never 
more  to  return. 

There  remained  but  one  more  decisive  blow  to  be  struck  by  the 
Portugueze,  to  anniliilate  in  a  manner  the  trade  of  their  Moham- 
medan rivals  in  the  East,  and  concentrate  it  in  themselves.  The 
island  of  Ormus,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Persia,  in 
latitude  so**  30',  had  long  been  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  princes  of 
Arabian  original,  rich,  powerful,  and  respected.  As  the  island 
itself  was  a  mere  rock  of  salt,  and  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour 
aidrely  from  the  commerce,  which,  from  its  central  situation,  it  was 
enaUed  to  carry  on  in  such  an  extensive  degree  with  India,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  its  kings  wisely  encouraged  a  general  ardour 
for  trade  among  their  subjects,  and  solicited  a  comm^cial  inter- 
course with  all  nations.  The  port  of  Ormus  was  consequently 
crouded  with  ships  from  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  merchants 
from  the  most  distant  climates  flocked  to  its  exchange,  as  to  the 
general  rendezvous  of  all  traffic  ;  and  thus  by  degrees  it  rose  to  a 
point  of  eminence  in  fame  and  opulence  unrivalled  by  the  capitals 
of  the  greatest  empires. 

We  read  with  astonishment  in  the  Portugueze  historians  to  what 
a  pitch  luxury  of  every  species  had  arrived  in  this  wealthy  Asiatic 
mart,  while  that  commerce  flourished,  especially  at  the  trading 
seascHis  of  the  year,  when  the  wealth  of  East  and  West  was  pro- 
fusely poured  out  into  her  bosom,  and  the  whole  city  exhibited  one 
imm^ise  fair.  The  scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  were  excluded 
by  vast  awnings  of  canvas  suspended  above  the  lofty  roofs  of  the 
houses ;  the  hot  and  arid  soil  was  covered  with  rich  carpets ;  and 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  and  balconies  were  hung  vnth  tapestry  of 
the  finest  texture  and  the  loveliest  dies.  Rich  Indian  cabinets,  filled 
with  the  choicest  productions  of  that  envied  country,  the  growth  of 
her  mines  and  the  labour  of  her  looms;  the  finest  porcelain  of 
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China,  the  pearls  of  Omman,  the  gems  of  Pegu ;  in  short,  wfiSt* 
ever  magnificent  or  beautiful  nature  had  formed,  or  art  -  had 
fabricated,  met  the  astonished  eye  in  every  direction;  odburij 
from  the  sweetest  shrubs,  disposed  in  gilded  vases,  cheered  the 
exhausted  sense;  concerts  of  the  most  delicious  music  charmed  the 
delighted  ear;  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz  flowing  in  profusion,, 
smoothed  the  austere  brow,  and  expanded  the  exulting  heart  of  the 
relaxing  Mussulman,  * 

Ever  watchful  over  the  interests  of  his  master,  and  determined,  if 
possible,  to  exterminate  every  source  of  Mohammedan  consequence 
in  those  seas,  Albuquerque  had  long  resolved  to  reduce  thie  happy 
kingdom  of  Qrmus,  and  its  dependencies,  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  vast  empire  which  he  hkd  been  the  pnhcipal  means  of 
raising  and  consolidating  in  India.  Pi^viously  to  his  own  appoint- 
ment of  Genieral  of  the  Indies,  and  when  aetirrg  only  in  a  subor- 
nate  capacity,  in  A.  D.  1507,  under  the  viceroy  Tfistrari  £)*Acngha, 
he  had  made  some  vigorous  efforts  to  subdue  that  island ;  had 
undauntedly  cast  anchor  in  its  very  haven  with  only  seven  ships,  in 
the  midst  of  four  hundred  of  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
government  to  acknowledge  king  Emanuel  for  their  lord,  and  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute,  had  battered  the  city  with  his  cannon,  and 
fired  the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  arsenal.  The  Prince  then  reignirjg^ 
was  an  infant  only  twelve  years  old,  and  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  his  guardian  and  minister,  Coja  Atar,  a  man  of  deep  cunnings 
but  small  experience,  who  at  last  consented  both  to  pay  tribute^ 
and  to  permit  the  Portugueze  to  build  a  citadel  on  the  island.  When 
the  citadel,  however,  was  half  built,  Atar  found  means  to  corrupt 
the  officers  superintending  the  work  by  presents  of  very  considerable 
value,  and  to  excite  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  employed  in  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  atta'ck  was  successfully  made  by  the 
army  of  the  prince^  and  the  half-built  fort,  as  well  as  the  island 

*  Maffxi  Hist*  Indica,  p.  212*    Du  Barrbs  0ecad«  3.  lib.  lo. 
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itscflf;  was^  obliged  to  be  abanidoned^  while  Albuquenpie  Umm^ 
being  basely  deserted  by  three  of  his  capftains^  was  dejnriTed^  foo 
the  present,  of  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  conquest  * 

Albuquerque  having  been  foiled  in  his  first  efforts  to  become 
master  of  Omius,  took  the  wisest  precautions  against  the  poss9)ility 
of  a  seccmd  failure.   The  whole  disposeafole  force  of  his  nation  in 
India  attended  him  on  this  important  expedition.   In  haughty  terms 
he  demanded  of  tta  sovereign,  Turan  Shah,  a  weak  aiKi  effeminate 
I»ince,  solely  guiifed  by  the  artfbl  counsels  of  the  ministers  that 
surrbmided  bni¥,  immediate  possession  of  tilie  citadel,  the  establish- 
ment of  PoFtngiieze  factories  oa  the  island,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment in  future  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  his  kingdom  on  the 
crown  of  Portugal.   If  these  conditions  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied with,  he  threatened  to  lay  the  capital  in  ruins,  and  make 
that  flourishing  island  one  scene  of  desolation.    Terirified  at  the 
df^dful  nf}enaoe(  and  at  tjie  formidable  force  ready  to  carry  it  into 
immediate  e^ecutbn,  Turan  Shah  hesitated  not  to  obey  the  peremi>* 
tory  mandate. .  In  vain  did  those  mimsters  who  at  the  time  enjoyed 
that  unlimited  sway-  in  Qrmus  to  which  Albuquerque  aspited,  in 
vain  did  they  remonstrate  against  this  unqualified  smrcnder  to  a 
foreign  foe  of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  and  his  liberty  as  a  man. 
His  terrors  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration;  the  keys  both 
of  the  castle  and  the  palace  were  tamely  yielded  up  to  the  invade, 
and  the  flag  of  Portugal  was  soon  perceived  flying  on  th^  citadel  of 
Ormus*  Its  palaces  were  oonverted  into  factories  for  the  new  settlers, 
and  all  the  warlike  stores  &nd  artiflery  of.  the  place  not  necessaxy 
for  its  immediate  defence,  wer6  for  security  deposited  'on  boftrd  the 
fleet,  md  txmeyed  to  Goa.   His  idatbn,  Pedro  d'AU)uqiiierqti&4   ' 
was  appdrited  governor;  and  shortly  after,  on  the  discovery  df  a 
conspiracy,  imagined  or  real,  the  offending  ministers  were  put  to 

•  De  Faiia*s  Portugucf^e  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  ijfi. 
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dealb,  and  fifteen,  princes  df  the  blood  were  sdzed,  and  condemned 
to  pass  their  lives  in  dungeons  on  a  foreign  shore.  * 

The  preceding  is  a  condse  but  authentic  sketch  of  the  feats  of 
the  great  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  history  of  whose  viceroyalty 
may  be  truly  called  the  history  of  Portugueze  glory  in  India.  His 
vigorous  counsds  and  daring  genius  laid  the  firm  foundation  of 
that  mighty  fabric  of  empire  which  for  so  many  ages  filled  Asia 
with  awe,  and  Europe  with  astonishment.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  our  pursuing  in  regular  series  the  history  of  his  successors ;  the 
leading  events  that  distinguished  their  often  very  transient  reigns 
must  suffice,  that  we  may  be  able  to  be  more  diffiise  when  we 
come  to  record  the  actions  on  its  shores  of  our  brave  countrymen* 

A  settlement  first  attempted  in  1506  by  Lawrence  d'Almeyda, 
was  about  this  time  firmly  established  at  Columbo^  on  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon,  the  sovereign  of  which  was  induced 
by  the  terror  of  a  formidable  fleet  and  army,  commanded  by  the 
new  viceroy  Lopez  Saurez  in  person,  to  compound  for  his  kingdom 
by  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  Portugul,  and  by  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  which,  according  to  De  Faria,  consisted  of  <'  twtlve 
hundred  quintals  of  cinnamon,  twelve  superb  rings  set  with  rubies 
and  saphires,  and  six  elephants/'  *f  At  a  later  period,  Diu,  situated 
in  latitude  sft''  20',  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and,  not  improperly,  by  some  writers,  deno- 
minated the  Key  of  India,  at  that  period  a  large,  beautiful,  and 
strongly  fortified  city,  subject  to  Bahadur,  the  soverdgn  of  Guz- 
zurat,  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  frequmted  ports  in  India^ 
was  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Portugueze,  by  the  usual  mode 
'  practised  by  their  commander,  when  open  hostilities  were  not 
declared,  of  assisting  the  prince  against  his  oiemies,  and  in  return 

*  Lafitau,  Hist,  des  Conquetes  des  Portuguais,  Tom.  L  p.  514* 
t  Portugueze  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.sig. 
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demanding  permission  to  %stablish  a  factory  and  erect  a  fortress  in 
his  capital.  This  assistance,  we  have  seen  in  a  former  page,  *  was 
aflbrded  to  Bahadur  by  the  Portugueze  in  his  war  with  the  Emperor 
Humaioon ;  but  Bahadur  soon  repenting  of  his  generosity  towards 
his  allies,  attacked  them  in  that  fort,  and  failing  in  his  attack,  called 
In  to  his  aid  the  forces  of  the  Samorin,  and  other  Malabar  princes. 
Before  that  aid  however  arrived,  he  was  betrayed  by  a  stratagem 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ancl  endeavouring  to  escape,  perished 
in  the  ocean  in  the  manner  described  in  a  plate  of  Lafitau,that 
gives  a  view  of  the  fort  and  city  of  Diu.  ^f  It  was  soon  afterwards 
besieged  by  Solyman,  Basha  of  Egypt,  who  came  against  it  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Sultan  Bahadur ;  but 
this  great  army,  together  with  a  fleet  of  proportionate  force,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  persevering  bravery  of  the  garrison,  under 
the  celebrated  Silveira ;  and  this  victory,  obtained  by  a  handful  of 
men  over  so  mighty  a  host,  is  among  the  proudest  recorded  feats  of 
Portugueze  glory  in  India.  Bassain,  in  the  district  of  Baglana,  was 
taken  by  D'Acugna  in  A.  D.  1555,  and  by  that  viceroy  formed 
into  a  place  of  great  strength.  In  time  it  became  a  considerable 
city,  and  was  one  of  the  latest  in  possession  of  the  Portugueze. 
Daman  too,  in  latitude  21"^,  and  Chaul  in  that  of  iS""  30',  under 
their  auspices,  rose  to  great  eminence ;  and  the  former  could  boast 
a  citadel  absolutely  impregnable,  as  Aurengzeb  afterwards  expe- 
rienced, to  the  tactics  of  Asiatic  warfare.  In  Bombay  th^  eiyoyed 
another  excellent  harbour,  in  which  since  the  year  1661,  the  flag 
of  England  has  securely  and  triumphantly  waved.  In  Onor  they 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  finest  pepper  produced  in  India.  It 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  places  in  this  part  of 
India  whose  capture  contributed  to  gratify  tHdr  pride  as  conquerors, 
or  glut  their  avarice  as  merchants.    The  land  and  the  sea  alike 

•  See. of  this  Volume,  p.  i5i. 

t  See  Lafitau,  Tom.  IL  p.  264  ;  with  the  engraving  dfinexed. 
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obeyvd  dkem^^y  ^i^ed)Undif|>u^^a9tf!!F8  of^  wh^  .oqast 
Awn  the  Indus  to  Ceylon. 

Sailit^  round  the  extremity  of  that  island,  they  soon  b^^  to 
form  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel ;  at  Neg»^tam,  in 
latitude  icf^j^;  ti;ien  an  indifierent,  ill^constructed  town,  but  which 
they  soon  taranaforined  ihto  a  city  of  great  extent  2mA  njagniiicence, 
they  fixed  their  first  station.  Their  second  was  at  Meliapour,  in 
iatit&de  13*  5',  that  famed  city  of  the  great  Apswtle.of  Ae  Indies, 
St.  Thomas,  who,  their  writers  affirm,  was  buried  here,, and  whose 
^sepulchre; itSvinhabitants  dfect  to  shew  on  the  summit  of  a  neigh- 
ibouring  mountain.  ;Botb  the  influence  of  religion,  and  motives  of 
commerce,  combined  to  make  them  exhaust  their  Indian  treasury, 
in  the  omstruction  at  this  place  of  a  city  intended  for  their  future 
capital  in  \Coromahdel,  and  which,  for  the  sumptuoUsness  and 
grandeur  of  its  public  buildings,  its  churches,  its  collegeSiand  its 
<:astle,  had  in.  fact  no  nval  except  their  .metropolis  in  Malabar.  Of 
tlMS  vast  city,  indeed,  as  well  as  of  many  others  above  enumerated, 
scarce  any  vestigesi  now  mmain ;  our  greater  capitid  of  Fort  Saint 
George,  or  Madiasyfrom  which  it  ia  distant  only  ten.miks,  having 
been  chieSy  buiit,  it  is  aakl,  out  of  its  magnificent  ruins ;  hut  history 
has  recoiled:  the  isst^  and  the  pencil  and  the  gmv»  have  conse- 
<»ated  the)momiments  of  their  glory  to  the  latest  posterity.  .Masu- 
lipatam,  situated  in  latitude  i6«  8'  30'',  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna 
liver,  was  the  third  and  last  of  their  settlements  on  this  coast ;  it 
was  inferior  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  two  others,  and 
the  climate  and  water  are  said  to  be  unwhdes(xne ;  the  former  from 
its  great  heats,  and  the  latter  from  its  bmckishness ;  yet  it  is  spoken 
of  by  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  b^ng  populous,  and 
as  driving  a  great  trade  in  chintzes,  dyed  calicoes,  and  dkmcmds 
from  the  neighbouiing  mines  of  Golconda.  * 

•  Thevenot's  Travels,  Part  IIL  p.  105 ;  edit*  fQliq  1688 ;.  and  Fryer's  Travels, 
p.  35 ;  edit.  Iblio,  1698* 
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From  their  settleinttits  on  this  coast  to  their  still  greater  capital 
of  Malacca,  the  voyage  was  short,  and  the  intercourse  between  them 
was  consequently  vigorously  kept  up.  To  the  latter  emporium 
ships  from  China  had  frequently  resorted,  from  the  captains  of 
which,  the  first  authentic  intelligence  was  obtained  concerning  the 
eactent,  the  riches,  and  grandeur  of  that  vast  emph-e.  This  was 
faithfully  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Portugal ;  and  it  was  imme- 
diately determined  to  send  an  ambassador  to  solicit  the  alliance  of 
the  Chinese  emperor,  and  permission  to  trade  in  the  ports  of  his 
kingdom.  A  squadron  of  eight  ships  was  fitted  out,  laden  with 
articles  of  the  most  costly  European  merchandize,  and  the  command 
of  it  bestowed  on  Ferdinand  Andrada,  who  arrived  safely  at  Canton, 
and  both  himself  and  Perez,  the  envoy,  were  received  with  kind- 
ness and  distinction.  Disputes,  however,  unhappily  arising  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Chinese  merchants,  and  the  former  behaving 
with  extreme  insolence  and  outrage  to  the  latter,  the  ambassador 
was  thrown  into  chains,  and  hurried  away  to  a  dungeon,  while 
Andrada  was  obliged  to  fly  disgracefully  back  for  safety  to  Malacca. 
Thus  matters  remained  for  many  years,  when  accident  accomplished 
what  design  was  unable  to  effect.  A  certain  pirate  having  become 
very  formidable  on  the  sea^  that  washes  China,  had  committed  great 
ravages  on  its  coasts,  had  laid  siege  to  Canton,  and  seized  upon  the 
island  of  Macao,  which  he  fortified.  Unable  by  all  their  exertions 
to  crush  the  daring  marauder,  they  called  in  the  more  powerful 
fleet  of  Portugal  to  their  aid :  the  Portugueze  readily  obeyed  the 
summons,  raised  the  siege,  retook  Macao,  and  drove  the  piratical 
adventurer  to  such  extremities,  that  in  despair  he  slew  himself.  The 
essential  service  which  they  had  thus  rendered  the  empire,  being 
faithfully  reported  to  the  Chinese  monarch,  he  in  gratitude  bestowed 
Macao  upon  them,  with  permission  to  form  a  settlement  upon  that 
island,  and  carry  on  trade  with  his  subjects  upon  the  most  favoured 
terms.    The  little  island  of  Macao  was  immediately  fortified  by 
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them  in  the  strongest  manner^  and  beqame  in  a  short  time  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  marts  of  Asia;  as  from  hence  they  were 
enabled  to  establish  a  vast  and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  rich 
islands  th^t  form  the  extensive  empire  of  Japan,  islands  fortunately 
Jirst  discovered  by  some  navigators  of  that  nation  about  the  year 
1540,  but  from  which  they  were  as  unfortunately  and  for  ever 
expelled,  for  interfering  with  the  politics  of  its  government  about  a 
century  after.  * 

I  might  have  enlarged  upon  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse 
kept  up  fifom  their  settlements  in  those  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  which  their  valour  had  procured  them  a  firm  establish- 
ment and  almost  imperial  sway,  with  those  in  which  they  were  not 
so  fortunate,  as  the  great  isles  of  Sumatra,  of  Java,  of  Borneo,  of 
Celebes,  with  whose  costly  productions  their  annual  fleets  were 
loaded.  I  may  also  be  condemned  for  not  having  entered  into 
historical  details  concerning  their  numerous  and  important  settle- 
ments, gained  at  the  expence  of  so  much  blood  on  the  African 
coast,  as  Sofala,  Mombaza,  Mozambique,  and  others ;  but  as  they 
had  no  territorial  possession  in  the  former,  and  as  the  latter  did 
not  properly  constitute  a  part  of  their  Indian  empire,  I  conceived  it 
unnecessary  to  swell  these  pages  with  matter  not  immediately 
relevant,  nor  particularly  illustrative  of  the  subject  before  us. 

And  now  having  conducted  the  reader  thus  far  in  the  history  of 
the  mercantile  concerns  of  the  Portugueze  with  Asia,  I  concave  it 
important  to  bring  before  his  view  the  following  passage  from  De 
Faria,  which  will  serve  as  a  rapid  but  tolerably  correct  summary  of 
what  has  been  submitted  to  him  in  the  preceding  pages,  on  the 
subject  "  Previous  to  these  discoveries,"  says  the  Portugueze 
author,  "  spices  were  brought  to  Europe  with  vast  trouble  and  cost. 
The  dove  of  Molucca,  the  nutmeg  and  mace  of  Banda,  the  sandal 
:0f  Timor,  the  camphor  of  Borneo^  the  gold  and  silver  of  Luconia, 
'    *  MaSki  Hifit.  Indica,  Lib.  6«  cap*  5. 
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and  all  the  other  species  of  wealth,  drugs,  spices,  perfumes,  and 
curio^ties  of  China,  Java,  Siam,  and  other  eastern  kingdoms  were 
carried  to  the  market  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  seated  in  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  western  countries  as 
far  as  the  Red  Sea  brought  them,  carrying  on  this  traffic  by  way  of 
barter,  money  being  of  less  value  than  the  commodities  imported. 
It  was  this  trade  that  enriched  the  cities  of  Calicut,  Cambaya, 
Ormus,  and  Aden ;  the  merchants  adding  to  the  articles  brought 
from  Malacca,  the  rubies  of  Pegu,  the  stuffs  of  Bengal,  the  pearls 
of  Kilkare,  the  diamonds  of  Narsinga,  the  cinnamon  and  richer 
rubies  of  Ceylon,  and  the  pepper,  ginger,  and  otiier  spices  produced 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  From  Ormus  they  were  conveyed  to 
Europe  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  way  of  Bassora,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  distributed  in  caravans  through 
Armenia,  Trebisond,  Tartary,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus ;  and  then  at 
the  port  of  Baruth  upon  the  Mediterranean,  the  Venetians,  Genoese, 
and  Catalonians,  loaded  their  vessels  with  them  to  their  respective 
countries.  Those  that  came  up  the  Red  Sea  were  landed  at  Toro 
and  Suez,  towns  at  the  bottom  of  that  gulf,  thence  they  were 
transported  in  caravans  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  whence  they  were  shipped  off  to  Europe."  ♦ 

Such  was  the  vast  empire  establisfhed  by  this  bold  and  enter- 
pri^g  nation  in  the  course  of  little  njore  than  fifty  years,  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  two  gr^t  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia ; . 
an  empire  whidi,  by  its  very  magnitude,  and  the  distance  and 
number  of  the  settlements  of  which  it  was  composed,  had  the  latent 
seeda  of  dissolution  deeply  implanted  in  its  own  bosom.  Every  set- 
tlement had  its  governor,  whose  interests  were  not  always  in 
p^ect  unison  with  those  of  the  state;  and  though  all  were  nomi-* 
naUy  subject  to  the  supreme  head,  the  Viceroy  at  Goa,  yet  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  from  the  many  leagues  that  separated  most  of 
*  De  Faria's  Portugueze  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  82. 
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them,  that  justice  was  always  impartially  admmistered/or  abuses 
rigidly  restrained.  The  misfortune  was,  that  the  viceroys  them- 
selves, whose  term  of  government  was  limited  to  three  years,  but 
who  were  often  recalled  in  a  much  shorter  period,  were  in  general 
too  busily  employed  in  those  peculations  which  were  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  their  families  at  home,  minutely  to  attend  to  the  com« 
plaints  made  against  the  venality  and  rapacity  of  the  inferior 
governors.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  like  the  great  Albuquerque, 
and  the  virtuous  De  Castro,  passed  uncontaminated  in  fame 
through  the  fiery  ordeal ;  but  in  most  of  their  successors,  the  pas-  . 
sions  df  avarice  and  ambition  were  too  powerfully  at  work  to  allow 
of  their  being  celebrated  for  rectitude  of  principle,  integrity  of 
conduct,  or  generosity  of  character.  The  ardent  and  active  valour 
of  their  forefathers,  by  which  one  hundred  princes  of  India  and  its 
appendages  were  rendered  the  tributary  vassals  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  became  gradually  exchanged  for  the  inglorious  indolence 
and  efteminate  softness  of  Asia.  No  longer  able,  by  energy  of 
counsel,  or  vigour  of  conduct,  to  inspire  the  conquered  nations  with 
esteem,  to  command  respect  from  the  virtuous,  or  excite  terror  in  • 
the  criminal,  they  had  i«course  for  the  support  of  their  power,  to 
the  arts  of  the  robber  arid  the  assassin,  and  the  dagger  and  the 
bowl  were  alternately  employed  in  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
There  was  als6  another  secret  and  dreadful  engine  which  they 
frequently  employed  to  awe  the  refractory,  the  fangs  of  a  bloody 
inquisition,  for  a  time  more  severe  and  terrible  in  its  proceedings, 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  city  of  the  papal  world.  Its  dungeons 
^  were  crowded  with  the  miserable  victims  of  despotism,  who  there 
pined  away  their  existence  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  while  their 
pampered  tyrants  were  banqueting  on  their  plundered  property,  or ' 
gratifying  at  their  expence  thdr  insatiable  lusts ;  and  revelling  in 
the  charms  of  all  they  held  dear  or  sacred  on  earth. 
While,  indeed,  the  illustrious  Emanuel  lived,  no  eflbrts  were 
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wanting  to  sustain  in  its  full  vigour  that  mighty  scheme  of  empire 
which  his  policy  had  planned,  and  which  all  his  wisdom  and  all  his 
power  were  united  to  consolidate.  He  enjoyed  the  uncommon  feli- 
city to  have  his  life  prolonged  to  that  period,  (though  little  beyond 
its  prime,  for  he  deceased  at  53,)  as  to  see  whatever  he  had  so 
boldly  projected  concerning  India  arrive  at  its  full  maturity,  under 
the  series  of  distinguished  admirals  and  generals  whom  he  had 
selected,  equally  for  their  talents  and  their  bx:avery,  to  preside  at  the 
helm  of  affairs  in  Asia.  The  strenuous  exertions  which  he  made  to 
carry  into  effect  his  vast  designs,  had  in  their  prosecution  often 
occasioned  him  considerable  difficulties,  since,  to  so  small  a  kingdom 
as  Portugal,  the  annual  expence  both  of  men  and  money  was  very 
great,  and  frequently,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  the  conquests  in 
Asia,  after  the  sailing  of  a  new  fleet  for  India,  the  national  treasury 
was  left  in  a  very  exhausted  state;  but  the  penetrating  eye  of 
Emanuel  pierced  through  the  dark  impending  cloud  of  the  moment, 
and  saw  in  the  distant  eastern  horizon,  a  sky  serene  and  cloudless. 
He  had  sown  cautk>usly  and  wisely  the  seeds  of  future  glory  and 
advantage,  and  he  ultimately  saw  them  ripen  into  a  plentiful 
harvest 

On  the  death  of  Emanuel,  which  occurred  in  1521,  no  relaxation 
of  vigour  or  discipline  took  place ;  his  successor,  John  the  Third, 
anxious  to  fulfil  all  the  maxims  of  his  wise  progenitor,  regularly 
dispatched  to  India,  at  the  proper  season,  fleets  not  only  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  of  necessary  hostility,  but  also  of  the  most 
enlarged  commerce,  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia.  Many  of 
the  commanders  also  sent  by  him  were  men  of  inflexible  virtue  and 
the  most  shining  abilities,  who  maintained  the  ancient  renown  of 
thdr  country,  and  added  new  trophies  to  those  acquired  by  pre-*^ 
ceding  heroes.  During  the  following  reign  of  that  infuriate  bigot 
Sebastian,  the  Portugueze  empire  in  India  fell  under  the  worst  of 
all  tyrannies,  that  of  superstition ;  its  palaces  were  filled  with  monks ; 
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in  every  city  the  Jesuits  erected  the  bloody  banner  of  their  order  ; 
the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  state  were  lavished  solely  at  the 
capricious  smile  of  those  artful  fanatics ;  and  that  system  of  reli- 
gious terror  and  coercion  was  established^  which  for  so  many  ages 
rendered  tlieir  name  the  abhorrence  and  execration  of  the  Indians. 
A  cardinal  and  archbishop,  in  Don  Henry,  uncle  to  the  last  prince, 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  no  alteration  in  the  system  of  governing 
could  well  be  expected  to  take  place ;  and  venality  and  superstition, 
seated  aloft  on  the  same  gorgeous  and  guilty  throne^  still  continued 
jointly  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  Indies. 

The  same  causes  operated,  with  nearly  as  fatal  effects,  in  Europe 
as  in  Asia,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  subjection  of  Portugal 
to  the  Spanish  yoke»  which  took  place  after  the  short  and  inglorious 
reign  of  Henry  in  A.  D.  1580.  During  this  disastrous  period  of 
nearly  sixty  years,  while  Philip  and  his  four  successors  of  the  royal 
line  of  Spain,  anxious  to  reduce  Portugal  to  the  abject  condition  of 
one  of  its  provinces,  did  all  they  could  to  break  the  haughty  spirit 
of  her  nobles,  and  quench  the  fire  of  that  valour  and  enterprize 
which  had  made  her  sons  at  once  so  formidable  and  so  affluent ; 
while  in  that  hope  they  daily  plundered  her  overflowing  treasury, 
neglected  to  protect  her  commerce,  the  great  source  of  her  wealth 
and  independence,  and  left  her  coasts  and  harbours  exposed  to  the 
outrage  of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  and  the  more  fatal  depredations  of 
their  English  and  Dutch  rivals :  during  all .  this  interval  their 
power  and  influence  in  India  kept  gradually  declining ;  Ormus  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Persians ;  and  they  lost  their  valuable  settlements 
in  Ceylon,  which,  together  with  the  great  capital  of  Malacca,  and 
most  of  the  Molucca  islands,  were  wrested  from  them  by  their  jealous 
and  insidious  foes,  the  Dutch.  Instead  of  eighteen  or  twenty  ships 
tl)at  were  accustomed  annually  to  be  sent  to  India,  for  the  purposes 
of  sustaining  their  military  and  commercial  establishments,  only 
five  or  six  were  now  dispatched  thither,  and  those  often  in  no 
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canditi6h  either  to  defend  the  one  or  support  the  other.  *  On  the 
reduced  produce  of  that  trade  also,  the  most  burthensome  taxes 
were  laid ;  and  while  a  proud  and  pampered  nobility  and  priesthood 
revelled  in  more  than  Asiatic  luxury,  the  inferior  classes  in  both 
governments  struggled  under  the  severest  pressures  of  abject  poverty 
and  misery. 

When  at  length,  under  the  brave  and  virtuous  Duke  of  Braganza, 
that  insulted  nation  rose  as  one  man,  and  broke  from  the  yoke  of 
their  proud  oppressors,  although  some  vigorous  efibrts  were  occasions- 
ally  made  by  himself  and  his  descendants  on  the  re-erected  throne  of 
Portugal,  to  recover  their  consequence  in  the  East,  and  revive  their 
declining  commerce,  yet  the  perpetual  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  with  Spain,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  rendered 
those  efforts  wholly  ineffectual.  Ndther  ships  nor  men  were  to  be 
procured  in  numbers  proportionate  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
their  Dutch  and  English  rivals,  who,  as  in  the  ensuing  chapter  will 
be  amply  set  forth,  were  pouring  their  victorious  legions  over  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Asia,  and  every  where  erecting  their  standards 
over  the  humbled  flag  of  Portugal.  Baffied  and  degraded  in  India, 
her  sons,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  not  yet 
wholly  extinguished,  now  directed  their  views  and  their  specula- 
tions towards  the  less  distant  shores  of  Southern  America,  and  in 
the  rich  territory  of  Brazil,  in  the  gold  and  diamonds,  and  other 
costly  produce  of  that  country,  found  no  mean  compensation  for 
the  losses  they  sustained  in  the  East;  and  even  on  that  coast 
boasted  a  richer  India.  +  There  the  sun  of  their  glory  was  for  ever 

*  The  average  number  latterly  was  about  five  ships ;  see  a  regular  list  of  all  that 
successively  sailed  to  India,  at  the  end  of  the  Portugueze  Asia»  Vol.  III.  p  432. 

t  Brazil  might  justly  be  called  to  Portugal  a  richer  India;  for  whereas  she  never, 
in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  her  Indian  empire,  received  from  thence  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  above  ^300,000.  her  receipts  from  ihfc  tributary  //th  of  the  gold 
mines  alone  amounted  annually  to  a  million  sterlings  independent  of  her  other  im«> 
mense  revenue  in  diamonds,  Brazil  wood,  balsams,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  which 
may  well  be  calculated  at  half  a  million  more. 
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gone  down;  one  settlement  gradually  fell  after  another;  the  fac« 
tories  of  the  merchants  and  the  palaces  of  her  viceroys  were  alike 
rapidly  sinking  in  irretrievable  ruin ;  her  dismantled  forts  crumbling 
into  dust,  and  her  unrepaired  ships  rotting  in  the  harbours.  At 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  all  their 
vast  domains,  Goa,  Diu,  and  a  few  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast; 
alone,  remained  to  testify,  by  the  magnificent  monuments  still 
standing  within  their  walls,  how  splendid  and  how  potent  had  once 
been  the  Portugueze  Empire  in  India. 


END  OF  PART  I. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FINAL  PART. 


The  Author  has,  at  length,  the  ho&our  to  present 
the  public  with  the  concluding  portion  of  his  second 
volume  of  the  History  of  Modern  Ik  pi  a.  That  so 
considerable  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  first  part 
appeared  has  not  arisen  from  negl6ct»  but  from  that 
necessary  prudence  which  restrains  a  man,  printing 
at  his  sole  cost  and  hmard,  from  engaging  in  volumi- 
nous publication  at  a  period  when  all  the  materials 
of  printing  are  at  so  extravagant  a  price.  The  pre« 
Sent  volume  having  exceeded  the  number  of  Svt 
hundred  pages,  to  which  few  quartos  are  at  this  day 
permitted  to  extend,  it  is  thought  proper  to  submit 
it  to  the  public  eye. 

Owing  to  the  vast  mass  and  press  of  matter,  accu- 
mulated during  the  two  last  centuries,  and  to  the 
variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  yet  remaining 
to  be  discussed,  he  has  found  it  utterly  impossible  t9 
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conclude  the  History  of  India,  and  the  India  Company, 
which  he  also  engaged  to  detail,  in  the  present  vo- 
lume. It  might  indeed  have  been  practicable,  had 
he  not  gone  so  much  at  length  into  that  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  as  that  portion  of  the  work  to  an  English, 
reader  must  ever  be  the  most  interesting,  and  as 
many  publications  have  of  late  appeared,  particularly 
the  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Orme's  Historical  Frag- 
ments', highly  elucidatory  of  their  early  Asiatic  con- 
cerns, it  was  thought  that  a  more  extended  account 
of  their  affairs  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  than  was 
originally  intended,  could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable 
both  at  home  and  in  Asia. 

In  consequence,  that  account,  commencing  with 
iheir  very  existence  as  a  Commercial  Body  in  A.  D. 
1600,  and  brought  down  to  the  re-capture  of  Calcutta 
byClive  and  Watson  in  17  57,  in  a  regular  series  of 
historical  events,  engrosses  nearly  half  of  this  final 
section  of  the  second  volume,  and  left  only  room  for 
the  insertion  of  two  complete  reigns  of  Mogul  em- 
petors.  They  are,  however,  next  to  that  of  the  great 
Akber,  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  of  the  reigns 
of  those  princes,  full  of  great  and  surprising  incidents, 
such  as  the  records  of  no  other  nation  on  earth  can 
exhibit.     In  every  thing  splendid  and  magnificent 
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no  monarch  ever  rivalled  Shahjehan;  in  sangui- 
nary atrocity  and  dark  intrigue  none  ever  surpassed 
Aurungzeb.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  respective  characters. 

The  black  details  of  blood  and  perfidy,  that  mark 
the  closing  day  of  this  great  empire  and  that  renowned 
dynasty,  together  with  what  remains  to  be  recorded  of 
British  transactions  in  India  down  to  the  year  1 800, 
will  in  a  few  months  be  presented  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  an  Appendix,  of  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  magnitude,  the  price  shall  on  no  account 
exceed  a  Guinea.  The  author  is  full  as  anxious  as 
the  reader  to  consult  aconomy^  but  could  not  consent, 
by  unnecessary  brevity,  to  render  his  pages  defective 
in  interest  and  perspicuity.  When  the  reader  shall 
have  considered  how  vast  a  period  this  history  em- 
braces, commencing  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
terminating  with  the  triumphs  of  a  British  army  on 
the  very  spot  where  an  Alexander  had  fought ;  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  the  history  merely  of  a  province,  or 
kingdom,  but  that  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  its  asto- 
nishing and  varied  revolutions,  for  above  two  thou- 
sand years  ; — when  he,  also,  shall  have  considered 
of  how  many  rare  and  cw^  books,  (as  the  author, 
has  too  well  experienced)   these  volumes  contain 
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the  substance,  independently  of  an  elegant  coloured 
Map  of  India,  according  %o  its  latest  divisions,  by 
Arrowsmith,  be  is  convinced  tbat  the  sum  of  five 
guineas,  tbe  whole  amount  of  the  subscription,  of 
which  a  very  small  portion  can  be  appropriated  to 
remunerate  his  labours^  will  not  appear  extravagant* 
To  those  who  may  think  otherwise,  it  may  be  satis* 
factory  to  know,  that  of  the  Company *s  History,  the 
most  interesting  part  terminates  with  the  re-conquest 
of  Calcutta ;  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Indian  empire 
expired  with  Aurungzeb. 
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tuguexefrom  the  Spice  Islands;  gain  a  Settlement  on  Ceylon;  found: 
the  Magnificent  City  of  Batavia. — The  English  succeed  to  the 
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VOL,  IL  L  I 
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Company  established  by  Charter  A.  D.  1702. — Histwy  of  the 
French  East  India  Company^ — Founded  by  the  great  Colbert  in 
J  664,. — Obtain  Settlements  at  Surat,  MasuUpatam^  Cbandema^ 
gore,  Pondicherry. — Great  perplexities  of  ihe  Company ;  but  mth 
their  new  Charter  they  emerge,  and  rise  to  greater  distinction  than 
ever. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  how  fatally  the  tyranny 
of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  immediate  successors,  over  the  hmn- 
bled  nation  of  Portugal,  operated  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
power  and  comttierce  of  the  latter  in  India.  The  Dutch,  recently 
emancipated  from  the  same  inglorious  yoke,  and  wholly  excluded 
from  the  port  of  Lisbon,  where  they  had  formerly  been  employed 
as  the  principal  carriers,  to  the  «Bff«i^nt  marts  of  Europe,  of  its 
overflowing .  Indian  treasures,  now  determined  to  explore  the 
saaret  erf  that  wealth  of  which  they  were  forbidden  to  trace  the 
channel,  ^nd  boldly  passed  the  Cape  in  quest  of  iseas  and  cotin^ 
tries  ^nknovm.  This  memorabie  event  took  place  in  A.  D.  15^5, 
with  a  fleet  of  four  ships  commanded  by  Cornelius  fioutman,  a 
man  of  the  deepest  political  sagacity,  joined  with  an  undaunted 
fortitude  to  execute  the  greatest  enterprises.    Houtman,  while  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  Portugal,  had  been  indefatigable  in  gaining 
all  necessary  information  with  respect  to  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age, and  the  kind  of  commerce  carried  on  by  that  people  with 
the  EJasi.  As  this  was  a  voyage  rather  of  discovery  than  of  actual 
tifaffic,  HO  great  riches  wctc  the  result  of  it ;  but  the  correct  ac- 
count which  he  gave  to  the  associated  merchants,  who  employed 
Urn,  of  the  coasts  and  islands  he  had  visited,  particularly  of  Java> 
with  whose  sovereign,  in  spite  of  the  intriguing  Portugueze,  he 
had  formed  an  alliance  that  augured  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences, determmed  them  immediately  to  fit  out  double  the 
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Seirmer  number  of  ahips,  which,  in  1597,  sailed  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  Adnural  Jfunes  Van  Neck,  whose  prudence  and 
valour,  in  spite  of  all  the  hostile  efforts  of  the  united  Portugueze 
and  Spaniards  to  prevent  it,  secured  them  a  settlement  in  Java 
and  the  Moluccas^  and  he  rammed  to  Europe  loaded  with  their 
richest  productions.  * 

The  success  of  Van  Neck  inspired  the  merchants  of  Araster-i^ 
dam  with  the  most  sanguine  ccmiidence.  They  already  exulted 
as  masters  of  the  commerce  of  India,  and  saw  its  treasures  pour-i* 
ing  into  the  Texel  in  an  unbounded  torrent.  Far  more  vigorous 
exertions,  and  worthy  of  the  great  object  in  view,  now  began  to 
be  made ;  and  in  a  short  time  thirteen  stout  diips,  under  abl« 
commanders,  sailed  for  the  same  favourite  islands.  From  Am^** 
jsterdam  the  ardour  for  Indian  wealth  spreikd  through  all  the  ca[Np 
tgl  cities  of  the  United  Provinces.  Immense  sums  were  subscribed^ 
and  shipc;  evea:y  wh^e  constructed  to  secure  the  advantages 
already  so  happily  obtianed.  It  was  in  vai«  that  the  j^poniards^ 
exasperated  and  indignant  at  seeing  the  glittering  spoil  whidi  tiiey 
had  obtait»d  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  snctdied 
from  their  grasp  by  the  contemptible  Qier<shants  of  li^lland,  as 
they  aSected  to  consider  them,  sent  out  their  Seets  to  intercept 
them;  they  wer^  either  eluded,  or  bpaten,  and  the  oargoes  of 
their  rjphest  carracks  were  often  doomed  to  ftweU  the  coflers  of 
their  eseoues.  f 

The  Porti^gueze  had  enjtered  India  as  Q(Hiqueror9»  as  well  as 
merchants.  The  Dutch  artfully  ccmcealed  hom  Ae  natives  thek 
ambitious  views,  and  processed  to  come  m  91^^  menamtile  ad^ 
v^turers.  Their  sifcoeas  was  i^roportionate,  and  their  cause 
generally  favoured  by  them  in  their  contests  with  thfir  in^olfnt 
iTvals.   But  while  they  were  gradually  advancing  in  !W^th  vod 

*  Voyages  de  taCompagnic  dcs  IndesOricnta1e8,tom«  iii.  p.  91.        t  Ibid. 
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influence,  there  existed,  in  their  own  country,  a  fatal  obstacle  to 
their  ever  arriving  at  permanent  opulence  and  prosperity  on  the 
shores  of  India,  and  that  was  the  numerous  companies  that  every 
where  started  up  to  divide  the  spoil,  and,  by  underselling  each 
other  at  the  different  Indian  marts,  greatly  diminished  their  re- 
spective profits.  The  sagacious  rulers  of  the  new  republic  saw 
the  evil,  and  instantly  applied  the  remedy.  A  general  mtefeting 
of  the  directors  of  both  the  Holland  and  Zealand  companies  was 
convened  at  the  Hague  in  A.  D.  1&02,  and  they  were  exhorted, 
or  rather  compelled,  to  unite  their  stock,  to  form  themselves  ihto 
a  body  corporate,  and  to  act  under  one  common  seal,  to  which  the 
sovereign  power  gave  the  stamp  of  its  authority.  Hehoefor- 
ward,  being  now  become  a  Chartered  Company,  every  thing 
went  on  with  rapid  and  unvarying  success ;  the  number  of  iadveh- 
turers,  and  the  amount  of  the  capital,  astonishingly  increaseld ;  and 
a  formidable  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  was  soon  seen  on  the  Ocean 
sailing  for  India,  provided  at  once  with  all  the  apparatus  of  war, 
and  all  the  various  articles  of  commerce.  Every  successive  year 
added  to  the  number  and  the  strength  of  their  fleets  in  Asia, 
while  occasional  defeats  only  gave  new  vigour  to  the  spirit  of 
national  enterprize ! 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Spaniards,  by  fulminating  their  anathe^- 
mas  in  Europe,  and  by  the  more  substantial  thunder  of  their  ar- 
tillery in  the  East,  aided  at  the  same  time  by  all  that  remained  in 
Asia,  of  the  power  and  military  resources  of  Portugal,  threw 
perpetual  obstructions  in  the  way  of  a  people  fired  equally  with 
the  thirst  of  gain,  and  the  ardour  of  ambition.  A  series  of  tri- 
umphs over  their  potent  and  combined  rivals,  which  it  is  not  my 
province  minutely  to  record,  gradually,  and  firmly,  planted  their 
standard  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  at  length  opened  the  way 
to  their  final  settlement  in  imperial  splendour  at  Batavia>  a  city 
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that  in  a  few  ages  became  th^  rlvaU  in  grandeur,  inwealth,  in 
populationy  of  the  proudest  cajwtals  of  Asia. 
*  A  far  more  formidable  enemy  than  anythe  Dutch  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  arrogant  Spaniard^  and  the  humbled  Portugueze^ 
^ere  the  daring  mariners  of  that  country  to  whose  powerful 
assistance,  during  their  contest  with  Spain,  they  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owed  their  emancipation  from  her  yoke,  the  English,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  display  their  victorious  flags  in  the 
Eastern  ocean,  and  whose  earliest  appi*oach  and  gradual  pro- 
gress in  re^ns  where  they  are  now  become  so  irresistible,  it  is 
•tl^refore  necessary  to  investigate.  On  this  interesting  subject  I 
jsball  be  easily  pardoned  by  thd  reader,  for  going  into  a  more 
than  usual  length  of  detail. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  while  tracing  through  the  middle 
ages  the  progress  of  Asiatic  commerce,  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  its  principal  channel,  particularly  of  that  rich  portion  which 
was  produced  by  India,  before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  by  the  way  of  the  Arabi^i  .gulph,  and 
down  the  Nile  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  circulated 
thrcvgh  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  Europe  in  the  vessels  of  the 
Venetians.  To  them  was  Britain,  at  that  early  period  of  her  ma- 
ritime power,  chiefly  indebted  for  such  Indian  luxuries  as  she 
enjoyed ;  a  large  ^ip  of  that  country,  called  a  carrack,  being 
annually  dispatched  to  her  shores  with  an  abundant  cargo  of  all 
the  incentives  to  voluptuous  enjoyment;  with  those  fragrant 
spices  that  exalted  the  banquets  of  her  king^,  and  those 
costly  silks  that  adorned  the  nobles  of  their  court.  As  that 
power  increased,  and  as  her  policy  became  enlarged,  she  re^ 
solved  no  longer  to  be  thus  served,  at  second  hand,  with  those 
precious  eastern  commodities  which  so  highly  enriched  every  na- 
tion that  trafiicked  in  them,  and  which  she  knew  her  own  valour 
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«nd  indmtiy  were  so  well  able  to  proowfe.  It  wm  not^  lipweffar, 
for  the  remote  region  of  India»  but  for  the  shcxres  and  islands  ef 
the  Levant,  that  the  merchant  adventurers  q{  Londim.  fitfeed  out 
th^r  first  fleet,  for  the  security  of  which  they  obtained  of  Slisa^ 
beth  public  letters  of  recommendatbii  to  the  Gr;md  i^gnWt 
^bich  terminated  in  a  treaty  between  the  two  nations^  highly  &f 
vourable  to  the  interests  of  the  British  trader.  These  veaa^ls  fat 
some  time  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Candia,  Chioa, 
Cyprus,  Tripoli,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Their 
imports  were  silks,  camblets,  rhubarb  md  otbex  drugs,  mdlmmm, 
muskadel$,and  various  sorts  of  Greek  wines,  sweet  cal^coMon^  cam 
pets,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices.  The  exported  gooi»% 
in  that  infancy  of  our  commerce,  were  not  nunMFOua^connifer 
ing  chiefly  of  woollen  cloths^  calves  akons^  leather,  the  staple 
commodity,  tin,  lead^&c.  The  brave  Sir  Francis^  Drake,  and, 
after  him,  the  cdebrated  Cavendish^  having  retunted  fron.  a 
voyage  round  the  worlds  by  their  repcarta  royBtd  lj»  cmih 
osity  dT  the  public,  and  animated  the  merchaats  to  atteoupt  liys 
establishment  of  a  direct  trade  to  India,  In  conseqpeoae  Df  .tfceir 
appltcatkm  to  that  public-spirited  PrinceaSt  viho  then  wieldfiRl  tihe 
British  sceptre,  a  charter  was  granted  them,  bearing  date  the*  y  st 
December,  i6oOp  being  the  forty-third  year  ctf  her  nfga^  cmtf^r^ 
ring  on  them  eiqplusively  the  right  of  tradjog  tp  the  Eastlndjes^ 
and  allowmg  them  for  a  certain  limited  time  to  export  ggeda 
free  of  duty»  with  many  other  valuable  privileges  and  immom- 
ties.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  an  alderman  of  Xcmdon^  wa:r  apponted 
their  first  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Court  of  twenty-four  Du^edoiS 
to  be  chosen  annually  on  the  first  of  July,  and  this  Charter  t^ie- 
mmn  in  force  for  the  space  of  fifiseii  years,  to  be  then  renewedt 
<ir  to  terminatei  as  might  apfmu*  most  amduQive  to  the  piiWjp 
good. 
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TJhedrigltial  subocription^  or  shares  were  only  Hitj  pounds,  ind 
tbeor  total  jamottift  of  capital  only  jCt^^ooo.  Of  this  sum  forty^ 
ftre  thottsamd  pounds  were  immediately  expended  in  fitting  out  a 
tltt^^f  five  able  ships,  whose  names  (curiosity  may  be  gratified 
toienow)  wiere  the  Dragon,  the  Hector,  the  Swan,  the  Ascension, 
the  Guest,  imder  the  command  of  Captain  James  Lancaster,  and 
^Ki^BHdfiingtwenty-seven  thous  and  pounds  were  consumed  oh  the 
owgo;  Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  renowned  Company 
whooeTeV^enues  now  amount  to  millions,  and  which  can  boast  such 
a^vMt  extent  of  empire  in  Asia.  This  squadron,  manned  with 
jffia'^iAe  inariffer»,  sailed  from  Torbay  m  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  with  as  few  accidents  as  the  nature  and  dis- 
taaoe  jof  a^voyage  so  tiew  to  an  English  fleet  would  admit,  on 
lfae5th  of  June 'i€os,saft3y  armed  in  the  road  of  Acheen,  in  Su- 
nntra,  by  the  sorerei^n  of  whidi  plafce,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
QuteD^s  l0(Mr9  and  proems,  they  were  honourably  received,  and 
kaA considerable  priTileges  granted  them,  sanctioned  by  a  treaty. 
They  afterwards  toucSied  at  the  Moluccas,  where  they  were  re- 
eeived  with  equal  distinction.  After  a  prosperous  voyage,  and 
loflieMl  witii  the  richest  produce  Of  those  spice-bearing  regions, 
they  joyfully  re-entered  the  Downs  in  September  1603. 

The  second  commercial  voyage  to  India  was  undertaken  in 
A.  D.  t&)4,  with  a  fleet  of  only  three  ships,  Sir  Henry  Middleton 
commander,  which  traded  to  the  same  marts  with  similar  success ; 
bittthe  kings  of  Temate  and  Tidore  being  then  at  open  war,  and 
die  Dutch  taking  the  part  of  one  sovereign,  and  the  Portugueze 
of  another,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  an  English  commander  to 
bewiioUy  unconcerned  in  the  midst  of  those  disputes.  Middle- 
tan  was  accused  by  the  Dutch  of  favouring  the  cause  of  their 
eiieiay,the  K  ing  of  Tidore,  whkh  is  not  impossible,  if  he  thought 
his  cause  a  just  one,  though  possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
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have  only  been  a  mere  pretext  for  their  malignant  and  interested 
efforts  to  crush  the  British  trade  in  embryo ;  and  exterminate  a 
successful  rival.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  a  deep  rooted  and  ran- 
corous spirit  of  hostility  to  the  English,  ever  after  distinguished  in. 
Asia  that  ungrateful  race,  who  owied  their  very  existence,  as  a 
nation,  to  their  protecting  arm..  In  the  present  instance,,  however, 
their  rage  was  unavailing ;  for  the  English  Captain,  though.un* 
fortunate  in  the  loss  of  one  of  his  ships,  which  foundered  at  sea, 
returned  not  only  with  one  of  the  richest  cargoes  that  had  yet 
arrived  on  the  shore  of  Britain,  but  with  letters  and  presents  of 
considerable  value  to  its  sovereign,  James  L  from  the  Kings,  of 
Bantam  and  Tidore. 

Captain  William  Keeling  was  appointed  to  command  the  thntt 
English  fleet,  and  with  him  was  dispatched  Captain  Hawkins  ih^ 
quality  of  ambassadour  to  the  Mogul  Court,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  respect,  conducted  himself  with  prudence,  and  pro- 
cured for  his  countrymen  those  commercial  privileges  which 
industrious  foreigners  of  all  nations  never  failed  to  obtain  from' 
the  sovereigns  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Timun  The  fourth  ex- 
pedition, deviating  from  the  regular  channel  of  trade,  visited. 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulph  with  indifferent  success ;  but 
the  fifth,  with  Captain  Middleton  a  second  time  for  its  com- 
mander, was  eminently  fortunate ;  for  after  triumphing  over  all 
the  machinations  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Moluccas,  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  home  with  him  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  tons  of  nut-, 
megs,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mace,  besides  pepper,  and  various 
other  valuable  articles  of  traffic.  *  •  ^ 

With  the  enlargement  of  their  coipmerce,  the  minds  and  views 
of  the  managers  of  this  lucrative  national  concern  also  expanded* 
Although  the  time  of  their  charter  was  far  from  being  exfnred, 

.  •  Harris's  Colleciioji  of  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  p.  aay.  and  Purchase,  p.  143. 
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theif "  succfess  encouraged  them  to  apply,  in  A.D.  1609,  to  his 
Majeisty,  for  a  renovation  of  it,  which  was.  readily  granted  with 
new  immtinities.  They  now  proceeded  to  build  ships,  instead  of 
purchasing  them  already  built,  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  in 
particular  one  was  constructed  of  twelve  hundred  tons  burthen, 
the  largest  trading  vessel  ever  launched  at  that  time  in  England, 
on  board  of  which  the  King  and  his  courtiers  dined,  and  to  which 
his  Majesty  himself  gave  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Traders 
Increase.  This  large  ship,  with  two  others,  was  fitted  out  for 
India  early  in  the  succeeding  year,  at  the  great  expense,  as  it 
was  then  thought,  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  produced  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  their  liberality. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  Tartar  family  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi  had  ever  been  great  encouragers  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  Company,  by  their  envoy  at  that  capital,  had  obtained 
piermission  from  Jehanguire,  the  reigning  monarch,  to  form 
settlements  and  establish  factories  on  the  shores  of  Cambay,  yet 
thfe  envy  and  jealousy  of  their  Dutch  and  Portuguese  rivals,  had 
Wtherto  rendered  all  their  efforts  nearly  abortive.  The  .Dutch j 
in  particular,  having  now  become  complete  masters  of  the  spice- 
islands,  and  using  both  fraud  and  force  to  obstruct  our  progress 
in  that  quarter,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  gaining  a  settlement 
on  the  continent,  and  Surat,  on  the  province  of  Cambay,  was  the 
place  fixed  upon  for  the  first  display  of  our  united  military  and 
commercial  exertions.  In  1611,  four  large  ships,  in  equip^ng 
which  more  than  usual  pains  and  expense  were  bestowed,  with  a 
tiew  to  offensive  measures,  were  therefore  dispatched,  under  the, 
command  of  Captain  Best,  a  commander  fitted  by  his  bravery 
and  naval  skill  for  any  enterprize,  however  daring.  The  Portu- 
gueze  had  been  long  settled  on  that  coast,  guarded  it  with 
jealous  vigilance,  and  were  resolved  resolutely  to  oppose  the 
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en^ratioe  into  their  haHiours  of  the  ships  of  all  other  Euro- 
pean  nations;  Captain  Best,  hoivever,  with  his  small  force,  bol^ 
entered  the  road  of  Surat,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mogul 
governor,  established  a  factory  in  that  cky .  A  powerful  fleet  beings 
afterwards  sent  to  destroy  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Goa,  a  fleet; 
said  to  have  consisted  of  four  great  galleons,  and  twenty-six  gal- 
lies,  in  which  were  five  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pieces  of  ordnance ;  the  intrepid  Briton  marafested  no  symp- 
toms of  dismay  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  beheld  this  for- 
midable force  approaching,  undauntedly  sailed  to  meet  them,  and 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  them,  poured  his^  broadsides  around  him 
with  such  effect,  that  the  astonished  Portugueze  admiral  for  the 
present  declined  the  engagement.  The  day,  in  fact,  was  (frawiig 
near  its  close,  and  he  hoped  to  commence  the  attack  the  next 
morning,  under  circumstances  of  less^  hazard  and  danger.  Widi 
the  earliest  dawn  the  impetuousattack  upon  his  fleet  was  rene^md^ 
and  three  of  the  large  galleons  were  soon  driven  upon  thesands^, 
voUies  of  shot  sweeping  ¥beir  decks,  so  that  not  a  gun  eoxM  be 
fired  in  return.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  galleons  were  agam 
afloat  with  the  tide  of  flood,  the  Portugueze  renewed  the  action> 
but  were  again  discomfited  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  j 
the  numbers  of  soldiers  on  board,  and  t^eir  unwieldy  ordnance 
only  adding  to  their  confusion.  A  third  attempt  was  afterw^d^ 
made  by  the  enraged  enemy  to  sink  their  ships,  and  raze  the  fac«* 
tory,  but  disgrace  to  themselves,  and  glory  to  the  new  settlers, 
were  the  only  result.  The  natives,  to  whom  the  Portugueze  were 
odious  for  their  cruelty  and  avarice,  exulted  in  their  success ;  and 
the  fame  of  their  heroic  valour  soon  reached  the  Court  of  Delhi' 
Itself.*  After  having  thus  triumphantly  settled  matters  at  Siirat, 

•Harris's  Voyages^  val.  i.  p.   133.  Harleian  Collection  of  Voyages,  Vol.  ir 
P-«57- 
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t^  j^aUant  Cj^^  with  die  fleet -for  Acheen  and  Java,. 

^h^i«,the. report  of  his  exploits  had  arrived  before  him,  and  so 
awed  th0  Dutch,,  that  no  obstruction  was  given  to  his  commercial 
intercourse  at  either  place,  and  lie  returned  to  lii$  native  country 
in  July  1614,  loaded  with  glory  and  riches. 

Tihe  successful  mission  of  Captain  Hawkins  at  the  Court  of  the 
Mpgjul  JehangiMre,  who  had  recently  .succeeded  the  great  Akber, 
has.>heen  already  mentioned.  A  long  and  not  uninteresting  rela* 
tjon  of  his  transactions  at  Agra  will  be  found  in  Purchase,*  together 
with  an  account  of  the  immense  wealth  possessed  by  that  mo- 
niurch,  in  gems,  in  gold,  and  costly  articles  of  furniture  of  every 
sjpedes.  This  account,  as  it  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view 
the  unrivalled  opulence  and  grandeur  of  that  great  empire  with 
wluch  Britain  was  now  peculiarly  anxious  to  connect  herself,  and 
of  a  third  part  of  which  she  is  now  the  mistress,  shall  be  presented 
to  the  reader  mth  only  the  antiquated  language  of  that  author 
a  little  altered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  authentic 
document  obtained  by  Hawkins  at  the  Court  of  Agra,  and  its  truth 
1^  confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery.  It  will  be 
nemembered  that  the  empire  under  Akber,  only  lately  dead,  and 
from  whom  this  treasure  must  have  descended  to  Jehanguire,  was 
at  that  period  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory ;  and  that  the  Indian 
custom  of  conferring  on  favoured  omrahs  presents  of  horses,  with 
eostly  caparisons,  of  swords  set  with  jjewels,  and  rich  dresses^ 
rendered  the  accumulation  of  such  splendid  articles  in  the.  royal 
treasury  in  some  degree  necessary. 

"  Of  jewels  composed  solely  of  diamonds,  one  batman  and  an 

J^alf ;  a  batman  is  five  and  fifty  pounds  weight  English;  these 

arje  rough,  and  of  all  sorts,  and  sizes,  but  none  of  less  than  two^ 

carata  and  an  half.    Of  balass  rubdesj  tyvo  thousands.  sQf  p^arLs^ 
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twelve  foatmans.  Ofrubiesof  all  sorts,  two  batmans.  OfemaraUs 
of  all  sorts,  five  batmans.  Of  eshime,  which  stone  comes  front 
Cataga,  one  batman.  Of  stones  of  £men,  a  kind  of  red  stone, 
five  thouisand.  Of  all  other  sorts,  as  coral,  topazes,  &c.  the 
amount  is  innumerable." 

"  Of  jewels  wrought  in  gold,  two  thousand  and  two  hundred 
swords,  the  hilts  and  scabbards  set  with  rich  stones :  two  thou- 
sand poniards  in  like  manner  ornamented.  Of  saddle  drums  of 
gold,  used  in  hawking,  set  with  stones,  five  hundred.  Of  rich 
broaches  for  the  head,  in  which  their  feathers  are  set,  two  thou*- 
sand.  Of  saddles  of  gold  and  silver,  set  with  stones,  one  thousaml. 
Of  tuikes,  five  and  twenty.  This  is  a  great  lance  covered  with  gold, 
the  fluke  set  with  precious  stones  ;  they  are  carried  before  him 
when  the  king  goeth  to  the  wars.  Of  gold  parasols  of  state, 
richly  set  with  diamonds,  one  hundred.  Of  gold  chairs  of  state, 
one  hundred  and  five.  Of  large  agate  chrystal  vases  for  wine, 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  one  hundred.  Of  drinking  cups  of 
gold,  five  hundred  ;  of  which  are  fifty  exceedingly  rich,  all  of 
one  stone,  as  beryl,  sapphire,  &c.  Of  gold  chairs,  strung  with 
pearl,  and  rings  set  with  jewels,  the  number  is  infinite.  Of  gold 
plate  of  all  kinds,  exquisitely  wrought,  as  dishes,  goblets,  basons, 
three  thousand  batmans.*'*  This  account,  the  author  adds,  con- 
cerns his  palace  of  Agra  alone ;  but  every  one  of  his  palaces, 
Delhi,  Cabul,  and  Lahore,  has  each  its  respective  proportion  of 
similar  treasures. 

Hawkins's  success  at  the  Mogul  Court  encouraged  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  still  the  able  manager  of  the  Company's  afifairs  in  Europe, 
to  represent  to  his  Majesty  the  great  national  as  well  as  indi^ 
vidual  advantage  that  would  result  from  sending  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, as  a  public  ambassador,  to  the  Mogul  Court,  with  ample 

*  Purchase^  vol.  i.  p.  593. 
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pQwen  to  condudb  a  treaty,  and  arrange  oth^  matters  of  earn- 
mmoe  and'pdicy  with  the  reining  mckiarch.  The  King  readily 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Company,  and  Str  Thomas  Roe»* 
an  aooomidished  gentleman  and  scholar  of  the  Court,  vvas  shortly 
after  appointed  to  that  high  staticm.  A  squadron,  fitted  out  with 
menthol  usual  expense  and  magnificaice,  under  Captain  Keel- 
mg,  safely  conveyed  the  new  ambassador  to  the  shores  of  Ind^, 
and  he  ftiliillmg  the  duties  of  that  station  with  uncommon  ability, 
and  by  his  insinuating  manners,  becoming  a  great  favorite  with 
die  Mogul,  raised  the  English  name  and  character  at  that  Court, 
uid  procured  for  the  Company  many  very  important  privileges. 
Their  comnmroe,  aided  by  fleets  rapidly  succeeding  each  other, 
binlt  equally  for  war  as  traflBc,  began  now  to  extend  widely  over 
die  iX)asta  and  continent  of  India.  Notwithstanding  the  infuriate 
opfK>aifian. of  their  rivals  of  Portugal  scoA  HoUgnd,  and  all  the 
machfliationsof  the  active  Jesuits;  at  the  Courts  of  the  native 
princes,  they  bad  estabfished  settlements  and  factories,  of  greats* 
or  lesjs  consequence,  at  Bantam,  Jacatra,  (since  named  Batavia.) 
Surat^  Amadavat,  Agra,  Ajraere,Brampore,  Calicut,  Masulipatam, 
Patan,  Sam,  Banda^,  Amboyna,  and  at  many  other  great  eastern 
marts,  npw  unknown  or  deserted.  The  principal  imports  wc^^e, 
fitmi  those  famous  islands,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper ;  and 
from  other,  pirts,  precious  stones^  cinnamon,  valuable  drugs,  in* 
d]ga,si]jk3,  calUcoea,  && :  die  chief  exports,  woollen  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  iron^  tin,  lead,  copper,  brasfs,  bullion,  &a  The 
Dutch,  however,  eventually  so  fii*mly  established  theraselv^i  in 
their  newly  ereeted^^ity  and  castle  of  Batavia,  and  fortified  its  port 
in  a  manner  so  impregnate,  that  afta:  toany  severe  bafdes  fought 
both,  with  the  Portuguqze  and  English  fleets,  its  comment  in 

*  See  his  curious  and  i^iteresting  Journal,  in  Harrises  Collection  of  Voyages, 
vol.  i.  p«647.  .   ',  . 
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day  diey  have  xioRtinued  tfas  mviai  «BW>{Miii6ti  <if  dttrmhafaiifti 

produce. 

jnarpetotti  and  Yrdicless  bostiiitjr^  somtd  momlitf^  Joi  aoond 
policy  must  ever  aiycecolideiiin.  For  iiatiiMis/thait  had  eqmlljr 
struggled  and  Ued  tfor  fnedom^to  beoomertyraniHcal  andiblonU 
thiaraty  Aemsekes,  a]it)earad  a  dneadfui:  soleciMfi,  at  least  to-  gbmi 
of  the  >ODntending' parties,  and  a  treaty  was  in  consequence  cn^ 
teredkito  between  them,  by  vvliich  it  wasistipuiated  that  from  that 
date  (  7th  July,  1619 )  a  general  amnesty  and  obUvJkm  of  all  past 
offences  and  excesses  <x)mmitted  in  the.£a;st  Indies,  by  either 
party,  should  take  place;  that  commerce,  throughout  the  East 
Indies,  should  be  thenceforth  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  by 
both  parties,  and  that  to  prevent  all  unfair  practices,  the  f>n»  of 
the  diSerent  commodities  should  be  fixed  by  commissioners  1^ 
pointed  for  the  purpose ;  but  that  m  consequence  of  prior  rights 
and  incalculable  expenses  incurred  in  erecting  forts  and  maga- 
ainies,  in  t3ie  Molucca'  isles,  Banda,  and  Ambo3riia,  the  Engfeh 
'  shotdd  enjoy  one^third  part  of  the  commerce,  and  the  Diltdv^ihe 
Either  tivo^thirds ;  with  many  other  very  equitable  and  aaloUry 
regulations^^  which  it  is  unnecessaai^  to  recite,  because  aknoet 
as  soon  as  ratified,  the  treaty  was  violated  in  >it8  most  esseniai 
p€ont$,  by  1^  perfidy  of  the  Dutch,  settled  in  Asia.  Ii^^tfie 
detidls  of  the  horrible  crudtifts,  and  massacres,  said  to  have  beea 
subsequently  committed  by  that  nation  on  our  comitr3nnen/  at 
Banda  and  Amboyna,  t  have  neither  room  nor  inclkiatibn  to  enten 
bi  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  the  accusations  were  mutual  mnA 
violent  i  for  the  honour  of  human  naturdet  us  hope  that  by  the 
passions  of  the  writers  the  redtals  are  greatly  aggravated. 
Those  details  are  amply  given  in  the  Harleian  CoUection^jof 

♦  Sec  Fcedera,  vol.  xvii,  p.  170* 
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Vafiigtm;  fAmtt^iitKiymay  be  89«n  the  icspective  chai^^  and 
icopuniiHitions  «f  the  afieottn,  and  ^dvoe^es  en.  eijther  ^de. 
Whoerer  were  die  ag^reaBom,  and  to  idi  appeasanoe  the  ^evft 
was  ftotented^tf  it  did.iiolQiigfiiate,  in  the.  dfU^ki  and  ii^i^ous^ 
fwlioy  <^  tile  Batch  vivdliyr  to  exptl  the  Engfis)^  from  the  spka 
iifcuviB^sadi  was  die  fibal  lesak.  Th»  di:!e^d  of  awassiaatiMV 
ani  i!«ft9i  from  tfaoae  Bataitiati  ujrtantay  and  the  trant  of.  powerfvdi 
MarMaie  support,  fimn' a  court infiuenced.fty  padfie  rather  tha» 
WMlike  msodms,  compdlod  di&En^glish  to  acek  m  aiyVummQ^c^- 
parts,  where  ^tta  persoasn^bt  be  aecnie,.  and  their  ptfopavty: 
inrlolaMe.  All  the  forts  and  factoriea  wereg^dually  evaeuaied  ;; 
die  Dutch  drivinf^  aviay  ynth  fire  and.8werd.dii9se  ivho  v^re-re-. 
hietantto  depart,  andtheis  gnuui  object  was  thus  obtained' kft not 
hcring  a  mal  fkag;  Symg  duough  their  usitfped  ^npire  in  those. 


Althtaagtt  it  by  no  means  aooocded  with  the  polit^I  pr&niples 
of  die  imbedle  James  to  take  vengeance  for  these  insults,  by  a 
poMk  dedasation:  of  war,  jfiet  att^og  femonstraaeoe  were  madet 
tt>dlMr.Stat»s-General,  and  reparation  fior  at  leaat  the  pliinderad. 
property  demanded.  The  gmlt  of  murder  and  robbery  bow** 
ever  bong  foUowed  by  the  meannesar  of  fidaehood  and  evasion^ 
notlm^  was  at  tint  time  eflfaoledr  anddteim|ieT«ei8)iad:maBarela 
soo»  after  receiving  fbomthe Duteba oonodfinMe sumtSH die 
CMisitieratiaff  for  die  cautionary = towns,,  the  mattei'  was<  for  the 
IffeiMnnt  dropt,  to  tfarii^iny  of  the  snfiering  iCkonpany. 
'  The.  genius  of  the  Eng^fa,  faowever,.  disduned  despmidence. 
He^ected  by  die  go^amBaent,.the:  spirit  of  the  Directors,  aided. 
1)y  dleaciife  exerdons-of  individuabi,.  still  preserved  their  ai&ira  . 
ffiom-  ruin;-  Thougii  they  must,  beseafter,  pcdcune  their  spices 
at  second/  ban^  India  produced  other  luxovits,  and  had  other 
marts.    Havii^  1^  the  skHful  management  of  Captain  Sans  : 
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obtained  a  footkig  in  Japan,  they  now  attem^ed  to  open  a  tmdf 
from  that  island  to  China.  Instigated  and  asaiated  by  Sh^di  Abbnti 
the  P^aian  monarch,  they  drove  the  Portugueze  from  Onmia  oil 
the  Persian  gulph,  by  which  conquest  their  commerce  found-. » 
new  channel,  and  their  revenue  became  greatly  improved..  They 
were  also  engaged  in  a  somewhat  hazardous  but  lucrative  HnX&a 
to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  About  this  time  too,  they  obtipned 
permis^n  from  the  King  of  Golcomla  to  lay.  the  first  founditlioii: 
of  their  famous  settlement  at  Madraspatan,  on  the  coast  of  Co«* 
romandel,  whence  they  supplied  a  great  part  of  tiie  peiiin$ula  v^th: 
European  goods,  and  received  in  return  diamonds,  mtuslkis,. 
chintz,  and  other  rich  commodities  of  that  region  of  India* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reignof  King  James  no.pulHic  a^ 
took  place  in  aid  of  a  Company  that  had  so.  greatly  contrttnitedl 
to  extend  the  wealth  and  celebrity  of  the  nation ;  and  during  the*, 
distractions  of  the  following  reign,<  although  CHarleis  was  well 
disposed  to  avenge  their  wnmgs,  noeflfeohial  retief  was  obtairted. 
The  vigorous  measures  tiiat  markod  the  administration  e£Crbiob> 
well  was  in  no  instance  more  conspicuous  than  in  the*]^roitopt 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch,  whose  aim  seeiiied  to  be 
entirely  to  arush  us  as  a  naval  pow&r,  but  who,  by  a  seiies^f  the 
most  severe^ngq^^ements  that  ever  were  fought  at  sea,  were  Akm : 
taught  a  different  lesson.  Tint  haughty  nation  being  compieUed  at : 
length  to  sue  for  peace,  it  was  granted,  ami  in  the  articles  of  the  > 
subsequenttrraty  of  1^654,  the  affair  of  Amboyna,  and  the  plunder . 
of  the  English  at  flahtam  and  Java,  were  not  forgotten.  Though 
the  demand  of  the  Company  amomited  to  above  two  millions  and: 
an  half,  yet  the  Dutch  having  brought  in  oounter-dendUnds  to  a 
vast  amount,  the  business  was  finally  settled  by  the  latter  paying 
the  inadequate  sum  of  85,0001.  and  making  a  provision  for  tiie 
surviving  relatives  of  those  unhappy  wretches  that  perished  at- 
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Amboyna^  After  this  dedded  patronage  of  the  government,  t&e 
affairs  of  the  Company  became  in  a  high  degree  prosperous ;  and, 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  Croniwell,  a;  subscription  was 
r«ised  for  the  more  vigorous  executic»i  of  their  commerciafl  pro^ 
jects,  to  the  amount  of  800,000/.  sterlkig.* 

Ia  a.  D.  1655,  the  Dut4;h  made  themselves  masters  of  Csdicut, 
wheite  the  PcMdugueste  standarcl  luid  triomf^aatly  waved  from 
the  year  1500 ;  soon  ^ter,  they  conquered  from  them,  Columbo, 
thdr  principal  settlement  in  Ceylon,  and  to  their  monopoly  of 
Qutmegs,  mace,  axid  cloves,  ^y  now  ad<^  that  pf  cinnamipn. 
With  the  great  empires  of  Japan  and  China  they  had  negotiated 
treaties,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  commeroa ;  they  had  esta^ 
t>]}shed  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hqpe,  which  was  in  a  very 
flourishii^  condition ;  and  though  humbled  in  their  n^yal  piride 
in  Europe,  were  every  where  rising,  in  India,  to  the  highest  poir^t 
of  power  and  splendor  on  the  ruin  qf  the  Portuguese. 

The  protection  that  had  been  so  decisively  afforded  the  £^*- 
glish  company  by  Cromwell,  was  continued  to  then)  by  Charles 
ike  Second,  yrho,  in  1663,  renovated  their  charter  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  many  new  and  great  privil^es.  Qut,  in  this  King'^  reign,  ^ 
sti)l  mc^e  impratant  benefit  was  obt^ed,  by  the  acquisitiop  of  the 
po^^  town,  and  island,  of  Bo:^paY|  pn  the  Guzzurat  coast,  qeded 
ta)|is  Majesty  by  Portugal,  as  part  of  his  consort's,  the  Infanta's 
porti^pi  #nd  ^fterwarcis  by  rpyal  mandat@  consigned  in  full  pip- 
perty  to  the  Company  for  ever.  TN  situation  b^ing  eminently 
^pyer^ient  for  their  trade  in  this  qjiarter,  thpfigh  the  soil  wa9 
banrepi  and  the  air  far  from  sahitary,  no  e^cpfm^e  w^s  spared  m 
ttte«  fjQiprovement  and  d^ffnpe  qf  the  i^lai^.  A  fort  of  great  m^g^ 
i^itud/^^^  rf^dercd  as  ^p^gasthe:^\^l  of  tha(^emarchite<r 
tvat^jcqiM  jtpaketit,  wfis  cxififlarucjbf^  delay ;  ^  tho^g^ 
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its  situation  was  ol^ectfonable  from  having  no  springs  of  fireslr 
water  within  its  limits,  and' from  its  being  overlooked  by  an  emt- 
nence  not  eight  hundred  yards  distant  from  it,  called  Dungaree 
Hill ;  it  was  on  the  Whole  no  despicable  specimen  of  that  skitf. 
On  the  island  were  also  erected  «eVeral  inferior  forts  to  dieck 
the  progress  of  an  invading  enemy,  particularly  *Ma«agon» 
on  which  were  mounted  fourteen  large  guns«  Bombay  had- also 
the  advantage  of  a  spacious  harbour,  in  whic^  a  numerous  navy 
could  at  all  times  ride  secure.  '     • 

At  this  new  emporium,  notwithstanding  some  opposition  front 
the  jealousy  and  superstition  of  its  late  possessors,  the  affiiirs  of 
the  Company  went  on  very  prosperously  under  the  management 
of  various  wise  and  prudent  gotemors,  till  tfie  appointment,  to 
their  great  detriment,  in  i€8a,  <rf  the  imperious  £Sr  John  Chikl* 
The  tyranny  of  this  man  over  the  metx^hants  and  factors^  was 
insupportable,  and  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  arrogance  with 
which  he  treated  the  officers  of  the  Mogul  himself,  the  onighty 
Aurengzebe.  In  fancied  security,^'  and  urged  on  by  the  spirit  of 
plunder,  for  it  i*  impossible  to  suppose  Witii  Captain  Hamiltcm,*^ 
that  such  a  respectable  body  as  the  Company  oould  have  issued 
these  predatory  mandates,  on  the  ground  of  pretended  injuries- 
received  Mtii  the  governor  of  Surat,  he  gave  ordersi  for  setaong, 
wherevef  met  with,  the  vessels  and  cargoes  of  the  subjects  of  Ae 
Mogul  empBre;  tlriittiow,  in  great  numbers,  navigated  the  Indian 
seas,  and  th^  Arabian  and  Perman  gulphs.  At  length,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  more  daring  outrage  of-  semhg  and  cartjring  into 
Bombay  hkrbour  a  fleet  of  vessels  loaded  vrith  com  for  the  itn-. 
I^rial  army;  then  eAcamped  about  fourteen  leagues  to  die  soutfi^ 
ward  of  Bombay.  In  vain  did  the  Seddee,  or  Mogul  General,  by 
two  messengers,  in  mild  tenhs  solicit  the  liberation  of  this  fleet ; 

^  See  HamHlDA^i  Voyage  to  the  East  Indicf^  nA.  t.  p.  aoo.  ct  le^ 
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a  fkt  dtnttl^  wilb  m  inseient  answer,  was  returned,  nor  did  hi 
awake  fipm>hi8  dream  of  foUy,  till  information  was  brought  hira 
^nktheMqguiliad/at  midiii^t,  ef&cted  a  landing  on  the  island 
Willi  twenty  thousmd  men,  and  had  secured  a  post  about  four 
miles  <fetant  from  the  principal  fortress.  With  little  opposition, 
'the/Seddfee  the  next  raoiiring  got  possessaon  of  Mazagon;  a  fort  of 
£ciiiVteen  gvtnsy  about  a  ctimon-^shot  distant  from  the  castle ;  after- 
jurards  he  erected  batteries  on  Dungaree  Hill,  which,  we  before  ob« 
•s^nred,  overlooked,  and,  in  some  degree  commanded,  the  castle ; 
mditwaatO'tfae  want  ^  skUl  rather  than  of  vigour  in  the  enemy 
that  it  ^as  not  taken^  and  the  whole  garrison  sacrificed.  In  this 
idtifitrosting  situation  no  alternative  remained  but  .to  send  a  submis^ 
invfe  embais»y  tf.  Delhi,  soliciting  fovg^yeness  for  the  unprovoked 
u^grefision,  and  promising  £uU  restitution  for  the  plundered  pro^ 
party*  To  this  the  Emperor,  who  was  po  stranger  to  the  nayal 
loonsequeoee  of  the  Engi)^  nation^  ajpkei^.  a  sevi^e  reprimand,  con* 
^atBfibd,  atel  tbe^finmauta.  wasiqenditiap^ly  r^ive.w^^. .  The  Seddee 
£hof^  after :Jremfived. his  armjy,  whichil^ad  iry^eased  to  40,000 
fneniasd'Gbilil,  who.it  was  stipulated  should  in  nine  months  quit 
Jndla  for  eveiv  before.the  terminatioii  of  that  period  expired  on  the 
4faore  wlme  be  hsd  >€suised  so  much  blood  to  be  spilled.  Thus 
tevmmateda  mo(rt'unpleasant aflbir,  which  cost  tbs  Com 
:4do,ooo/.  tod  what  was/still  more  deeply  to  be  <}eplored^  mate- 
rial^ injured  tbeir  credit  wiA  the  !Mbgiil  aQ4  hb  subjects. 
.  Fmmthfaglocmiy.pioture  of  sf{^  on/th^  wi^stem  side  of 
InijBaJiet  us  bow  direeiaw  attwtioii  ta  its  ea^rn  shore,  where 
Slighter  plroapacrtS'MP«n  l»9mwgtto  4^fm.  ,  Their  n^w  setde^- 
jtieDt  at  M^RASi  niMviittetaiwiyiig  its  wanting^ tlie  convenience  of 
a  port  £Dr  slqj^aing,  and  otb^r.lpcal.  tedvantag€)s,  under  whichi 
indeed,  all  their  iitfant  scfttleffiients  laboured,  continued  in  a  pfO«^ 
gressive  state  to  commercial  distinction,  not  a  little  aided  by  the 
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Kii%'of  Goltonda's  consenting  «bottt  this  9)eriod(  16^  tb  atocept 
a  certain  stria  arniaally  and  fot  evet  oT  the  CofJnpanjr,iiii5l!ead'Of 
the  customs  htthi^rto  paid  to  him.  AlthbMghinl6j^b,  acbordlig  «• 
Mr.  Orme,*  the  to\vn  consisted  of  only  a  fdw  fishehnen's  luite,  it 
had  by  this  time  riseYi,  upon  the  ruins  of  the'ndghbdurin^  (Sitf  Of 
"St.  Thomas,  situate  about  three  miles  tfistant^  to  an  li^  itegree 
of  wealth  and  population,  so  as  to  liave  beookne  an  empcmuiti  of 
their  ti'ade,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  luid  before  <iefi^ 
tered  at  Masulipatem.  In  the  rich  province  of  Bengal  too»  utider 
the  agen<::y  of  Mr.  Job  Charnoclc,  the  first  foundation  of  that  vaist 
empire,  which  by  their  power  wks  in  after  ages  established  thterb, 
was  tiow  laid  a  few  Yiiileis  below  the  town  of  Hbogly,  situated  on 
the  arm  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  tiie  andeitt 
bundir  or  part^  where  the  Mogul  dudes  were  immemoruilly  col- 
lected. He  is  said,  by  Hamilton,  to  have  fixed  on*that  spDt^for 
an  emporium^  on  accountof  a  large  over^-apreiading  tree  that^ttdoitf 
thiere^  though  an  unhealthier  one,  he  adds,  cotild  not  havie  bten 
chosen,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  a  vast  lake  of  iStagitttnt 
water,  the  exhalations  from  which  at  times  rendered  the  air  vet^y 
insalubrious.*t  Fort  William  was  strongly  constructed,  a  large 
irregular  tetragon,  of  brick,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  ii»rtar  used  In 
India,  that,  by  time,  becomes  harder  than  stone.  The  town  itself 
was  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  with  the  gardens,  indh»* 
pensihie  to  Eastern  dwellings,  covered  a  large  trait  of  ground 
'At  Hoogly,  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  Dutch  and  several  bdia*  Euro- 
pean nations,  allured  by  the  great  profits  of  the  Bengal  trade,  had 
forts  -and  factories,  but  they  were  all  in  a  short  period  surpassed 
in  weahh  and  splendour  by  the  English  settlement  Of  I'oit  Wil* 
liaih,  or,  as  ft  is  now  called^  Calci/tta.   That  trarte  ( the-  export 

.*  Se^  Ormq's  Historical  Fragments,  p.  23O1  quarto  edit.  1805. 
t  Hahiilton's  Voyagc,'vol.  ii,  p.  47. 
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tpade,)  consisted  jriftci^lly  in  raw  «t*ks,  tmisains,  «*tpiw,  salt- 
feir^  dDd  opium,  for  which  they  had  ia  retorn  the  ores,  aaidtfte 
woollen  manufactures  of  Britain,  with  tke  various  ^oduqtipiRis  of 
Ewrope,  imported  by  our  Company. 

^  Irfto  the  tlisgusting  detail's  of  the  domestic  squa1)bles,  that  aWiit 
the  pei-iod  of  the  revolution  distracted  the  Corap^any,  tind  of  it? 
consequent  division  into  two  distinct  bodies,  acting  in  ^opposhiorti 
to  eacffi  other,  and  to  then-  own  interests,  the  ^enerafl  liistoi^^ft 
fteed  not  enter.  Passing  by,  therefore,  -alike  *he  'iAtea^Ste* 
t^ftnaeurs  of  grasping  avarice,  an^  the  ^bcfisterous  d^^lamatkin  #f 
disapj{)ointed  faction,  of  Which  the  publications  of  that  day  atefull^ 
let  lis  adhere  to  recorded  fact  alone.  Let  it  suffice,  onthat  subi* 
stantial  evidence,  to  report  that  these  two  Societies,  or,as  tliey  were 
called,  fke  oldy  and  the  MwCompanyy  after  maay  violent  §m»caed- 
ihgs,  in  which  the  nation,  and  even  its  parliament,  took^fio  small ■iI^- 
terest,  were  at  length  'firmly  and  happily  incorporatdd  A.  D.^i  702: 
into  one,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "  The  United  Combany  or 

MEflCHANTS  OP  EkGLAND,  TRADING  TO  THE  EasT  InDIES,'*  with  ft 

'Capital  greatly  enlarged,  with  immunities  far  more  extended,  and 
established  not  by  regal  charter  only,  the  validity  of  which  now 
began  to  be  questioned,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  solemn  sano- 
iSon  of  Parliament.  With  these  vastly  increased  funds,  and  under 
the  national  support,  nfew  advantages  crowned  their  cohimercial, 
«nd-new  glory  their  military,  efforts.  The  Dutch  h^d  for  the 
most  part  retained  possession  of  the  islands,-  anii -the ^English  of 
the  continent  of  India.  To  the  Pbrtugueze,  of  all  their  vast  ^xa- 
^e,  nothing  rertiained  but  Goa,  DiUj-and  a  few  incoiisiderabie 
appendages  on  that  coast,  A  fourth  power,  that  of  Fuanoe,  was 
however,  now  by  great  and  rapid  strides,  advanGrn-gto  ^mine«ce, 
)yith  whose' proceedings  we  shall  hereafter  have  much  concern, 
and  to  the  history  of  which  we  must  therefore  advert. 
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The  gemus  oV  the  French  nation  was  ever  more  of  a  i0hti^ 
thaaa  commercial  nature.  Ambition,  rather  than  aVdric^;'^  ^Hil 
ruling  passion  of  that  volatile  people.  Happy  alW  in  a  i^dh^^fii 
abundant  country,  but  too  often  distracted  by  civil  feud!s!,i9Sj^ 
had  not  the  same  spur  of  necessity,  by  which  the  Dtitt^  i^i* 
goaded,  to  explore  distant  regions  under  a  burning  suti ;  or  to 
engage  with  vigour  in  maritime  adventures;  The'^iunple  ani 
^splendid  success  of  surrounding  nations^  had,  howevef  ^  early  iii 
the  itA  century,  e^cdted  some  efforts  of  the  kind-ih  FraJice,  to 
which  the  great  and  politic  Cardinal  Richheii  gave  all  the  a^ 
sistance  ip  his'  power,  but  they  produced  ti6  p^nnanent  efiect^ 
-and  terminated  wholly  in  some  trifling  attvahc^  towards  a  setr 
dement  in  theislariil  of  Madagascar:*  -  -  •      ^> 

•  It  was  to  thi^  vigorous  genius,  aiid  coiAprehensive  view^  ofthe 
great  CSolberl,  that  the  Freiith  are  inae1)tedf  fbr  the^estabUshnient 
in  1664,  of  anl^astindiaiC^mpany'^  Suffidenk 

time  and  experience  Ihad  been  ii^tlowed  fbrr  dSstovering  those'fatd 
errors,  on  which,  both  iij  France  and  in  other  coimtries,  precede 
ing  establishments  had  been  wrecked.  They  were,  therfefbre, 
sedulously  avoided,  ^hd  not  only  the  term  of  the'diartei!  Was  at 
once  fixed  for  fifty  years,  that  their  efforts  and  interests  tmght 
Jiave  time  to  consolidate ;  but  the  new  sod)ety  had  the  benefit  df 
the  whole  weight  and  influence  of  the'  government,  with  as 
ample  a  pecuniary  aid  as  the  finances  of  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV. 
.would  admit  of.  Now,'  though  it^be  ah^  undoubted  feet,  that 
commerce  always  flourishes  best  iri  coiAitries  where  liberty  is 
Wst  cheriislied,  and  m  general  g^oi)^s  toi^id  under  l!he  cMlIing 
grasp  of  arbitrary  power,  yet  wheti  ^ehius^  tad  wisdcm  ^side  in 
arbitrary  states^  and  sincerely  lend  ^^ir  piltrondge  to  cpmraeroe, 

•  Hiil9m  4ft|  Mies  Oriratfleii,  tool,  ilL  p,  87,  and  TbeTcaot's  Voya^  toL  tt, 

p.  I2lt 
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t^  boldest  eflfbrts  may  be  successfully  made,  and  the  government 
and  the  merchant  will  be  proportionably  remunerated.  Thus 
both  king  and  minister  being  alike  sincere  and  hearty  in  this  busi- 
ness, the  project  commenced  under  the  happiest  auspices.  The 
mqst  alluraig  oflfers  were  holden  out  both  to  natives  and  fo- 
reigners to  embark  their  property  in  the  lucrative  scheme ;  un- 
precedented privileges,  both  of  the  import  and  export  kind,  were 
eonferred  upon  the  adventurers ;  and  whereas,  in  general,  the 
idea  of  engaging  in  commercial  concerns  was  considered  by  the 
proud  nobility  of  France  as  degrading  to  their  blood,  the  national 
Vanity  was  flattered  by  an  express  law,  conferring  new  honours 
on  such  of  the  nobles  as  might  choose  to  enter  iqto  it.  Upon  this 
judicious  plan,  fifteen  millions  of  livres,  about ^^656,000.  ster- 
Kng,  were  in  a  short  time  raised,  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing yeafj  four  large  ships,  equipped  not  less  for  eonimercial  than 
military  operations,  if  necessary,  with  a  competent  number 
of  men,  sailed  from  Brest,  and  safely  arrived  in  the  road  of 
Madagascar  in  July  following. 

After  having  previously  experienced  so  many  disasters  at 
Ma^gascar,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  French  should  have 
again  assiduously  laboured  to  establish  themselves  in  that  grave 
of- their  commerce  and  their  countrymen.  They  were  soon 
however  convinced  of  their  error,  and,  in  j,668,  through  the  united 
influence  and  exertions  of  two  enterprising  foreigners,  one  the 
Seur  Cardh,  a  disappointed  Dutchman,  anc)  the  other  the  Sieur 
Marcara,  a  native  of  Ispahan,  but  engaged  in  their  service,  we  find 
them  settled  in  Surat,  and  other  places  on  the  .Malabar  coast. 
Infecting  forts,  and  participating  at  least  with  oth^r,  Europeas, 
in  its  trade.  By  the  active  exertions  of  the  same  Persian^  who  » 
said  to  have  been  related  to  some  persons  of  rank  at  the  court  o£ 
Golconda,  they  shortly  after  got  a  footing  at  Masulipatam,  on 
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the  Coromwdel  coast  iihey  also  obtained  a  settlengieiit  at9antett)|| 
in  Java,  which  they  retained  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch^ 
blether  with  the  English  in  1682  ;  at  Balasore,  and  at  Hoogly 
Wk  Bengal;  as  well  as  at  St;  Thomas,  they  had  inferior  factories ; 
and  i>naUy»  after  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  Dutch,  into 
which  k  is' unnecessary  to  enter^  they  established  themselves  ifk 
great  force  and  sjdendour  at  Pondicherry,  their  fiitur^  Indian 
ca|>ital. 

Hed  a  Colbert  been  always  at  the  helm  of  government  in 
France,  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  enterprize  that  certainly  distin- 
giiished  the  Company's  early  Governors  in  India,  would  have 
probably  been  crowned  with  more  distinguished  success;  l^ 
With  all  their  advantages  at  setting  out,  above  enumerated, 
the  period  at  which  their  fleets  arrived  in  India,  so  long  aftcpr 
thehr  European  rivals  had  formed  settlements  on  its  shores^  an^ 
treaties  with  its  sovereigns,  was  a  powerful  obstacle  to  their  sue* 
^esi.  Wh&tever  ccaild  be  performed  by  persevering  as^iduity^ 
united  with  great  political  abilities,  was  effected  hy  those  who 
presided  over  the  Indian  establishments ;  but  they  bad  ^either 
the  dmple  revenues,  nor,  the  navy  of  France  being  as  yet  in  its 
infant  st^te^  the  formidable  fleets  of  their  more  fortunate  cooi^ 
titors.  In  consequence,  after  having  attained  to  no  small  eleva-^ 
tion  as  li'ccrmmercial  body,  long  before  the  exi»ration  of  their 
dArter,  their  affairs  rapidly  declined.  On  the  Malabar  coast 
^eir  power  was 'extinguished ;  and  Pondicherry,  with  s<»ne 
teiflor  factories,  alone  remained  to  them  on  the  opposite  ashore  T>f 
the  Peninsula;  Bbth  the  framer  of  dieir  charter,  and  the  king 
who  sanctibned'it,  vrere  now  no  more,  ( 1 715 ) ;  their  funds  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  French  people  groaned  under  a  .load 
6{  t9xes  abcumfilated  during  that  reign  of  boundless  expense 
and  ambitiob.    tfo  new  fund  cfHild,  therefore,  be  rtHsedior •  tbe 
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IMlppOrt  of  their  Indian  tifade ;  and  daring  thifi  dark  period^  it  was 
pthfCfpally  through  their  insinuatkig  manners  and  addre«9>  by 
which  they  ever  in  apeouliar  mannet  attached  to  themselves  the 
pdnces  and  people  of  Iffdia,  that  they  tetamed  [their  power  and 
consequence  ori  its  shores.  At  the  sarhe  time  they  were  continually 
Enlarging  the  limits,  and  adding  to  the  strengtii  of  the  fortifka*- 
€ons  of  Pondicherry,  whence  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  tlie  othei"  great  niiarts  of  India^  and,  from  the  near  neighs 
%aorhood  of  thedian^ond  mines,  in  its  very  richest  commodities. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  fresh  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
novate the  affairs  of  the  exjMring  Company,  aritf,  by  a^fflAgidar 
-stroke  of  policy,  an  union  in  1719,  was  formed  between  the 
French  East  and  West  Indii  Companies^,  imdet»  the  general  title 
of  the  *<  Company  of  the  iNnrEs  f  with  a  new  and  vast  capital, 
net  le^s  than  fifty  nrilKons  of  Bvresy  and  wfth  th.e  fidl  eottfinjia- 
den^  and  wide  extension  of  all  grants  and  former  pri^keges..* 
Although  political  rather  than  commercial  considerations  formed 
the  origin  and  basis  of  this  grand  project,  still  for  the  present  it . 
operated  highly  towards  their  emancipation^  from  thetSfficftl^s 
li^der  which  the  Company  laboured  in  Asia^  and  fhey  saWj  with 
^fettAishment  aahfd  rapture,  three  ihipjr  rtchly  freighted  with 
European  eommodities,  and  having,  likewise,  on  bdard  a  laige 
^antity  of  silver,  in  specie  and  bullion,  arrive  to  their  r*§tef  ftear 
the  close  of  the  following  year.  As  the  Company's  eml^taTassh 
ments  in  India  were  considerable,  no  very  ample  reti^iQis.  could 
immediately  be  made ;  but  what  was  thus  liberally  given  bei^g 
wisely  used,  and  these  well  judged  supplies  beings  wjth  some 
occasional  interruptions,  continued  from  the  parent  country^  they 
in  a  feVv^  years  were  enabled  to  send  back  such  val^able  cargoes 

*  Abbe  de  Guyon's  History  of  the  East  Indies,  voU  ii.  p.  96.  ubi  supra. 
VOL.  II.  O  o 
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in  retlifn  for  the  munificence  df  the  ministers,  who  were;  in  fact 
thfe  principal;  though  concealed  managers;  as  excited  at  once  the 
wonder ;9nd  envy  (if  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 
•  Under  th0se  fortunate  auspices  they  began  to  display  thefr 
victorious;  banners  oAce  more  on  the  Indian  continent,  and  retook 
and  fqr&fied  many  of  their  ancient  castles  and  factories..  At  a 
more  advanced  period,  we  find  them  driving  a  brisk  trade  widi 
China  for  teas  ;  with  Mocha  for  coffee  and  Arabian  drugjs ;  and 
with  Bafisora^for  pearls,  and*  the  rich  ar^ticles  of  the  Persian 
loom.  The  great,  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  also. by 
the  sMie;  vigour,  pf  enterprize  a^ded  to  their  acquisitions  in  the 
Ea6t>  and.at  Chjniderqagore,  two  miles  below  Hoogley,  in  Ben- 
gal, they  had  exhaustedaheir  whole  rpilitary  skill,  in  erecting  a 
fort  and  b^oi^  fuily.ai^equate  to  resist  any  force  that  cou^d  be 
sent  againi^t  it,  a^  Ic^by.the  native  Powers.  .  This  yevy  rapid 
gketoh  of  ijie  gen^^aJ;  situation  of  the  French  in  India,  and  of  their 
Various  settleiqen^/;^  abou^  the  year  1740,  is  intended  as  inti;oduc- 
towy\  to  thosie  roqre  important  Ivstorical  details  wh|ch  must  pre- 
seatly  occupy  the,  reader's  attention.  ; Those  details  fill  many 
.volurm^s of  the.^rppeaii  writers  who  have  attempted, ininutely 
ta^oord  th^.  ^  W,e,can  only  give  the  substance  of  tjiese  great 
4md  complii^t^.  events^  which  shall  be  done  with  impartiality, 
and  with  as  much  perspicuity  as  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  will 
jpermit.  ^  ; 

'•'»    •{    f.  ..   -  .     .  - 
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CHAPTER    III. 

.    t  .  4 

Power  necessary  to  uphold  Commerce  in  Despotic  Eastern  Coun-- 
tries. — The  English  at  Calcutta  oppressed  by  the  Mogul  Vice-' 
roy. — They  send  Ambassadors  to  Delhi ^  and  obtain  a  Firmaun, 
or  Royal  Mandate  in  their  favour.— The  consequent  Prosperity  of 
,  that  Settlement. — View  of  Affairs  at  Madras. — Summary  of  the 
,  Mogul  History,  and  that  of  Nizam-al-Muluck,  necessary  to  a  right 
(Comprehension  of  the  Transactions  in  the  Camatic— In  the  violent 
Contests  for  the  J^abohship  the  English  and  French  take  different 
^  sides^^  Auxiliaries  first  y  but  afterwards  Principals — Te  restore  order 
Nizam^al-Muluck  marches  into  the  Carnatic  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  Army. — Supersedes  the  reigning  Dynasty  bf  Prifwes^  and 
appoints  his  (jeneral,'  Abdallah,  Nabob.'-^'His  sudden  death. — 
Anwar-odean  appointed  to  siidceed  him. — M:  DifPLErx  sent  out 
Governor  General  to  India. —  His  daring  and  athbitious  Cbaracter. 
Matiras  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French.— Pondicherry  besieged 
by  Admiral  Boscazven. — Madras  restored  at  the  Peace  cf  Aix^ia- 
Chapelle. — Anwar-odean  slain  in  Battle. — The  Cause  qf^Chanda- 
saheh  supported  by  the  French ;  that  of  Mahommed  AH  by  the 
English. — I)e}ith  of  Nazir,  and  Murzqfa,  Jing. — Salabatjing 
made  Soubah  of  the  Deccan. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters,  a  rapid  survey  has  been  taken 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  prindpal  European  settlers  on  the 
continent  and  islands  of  India  ;  I  say  the  principal^  because  the 
transactions  in  those  regions  of  the  Danes,  the  Ostend,  and 
other  companies,  are  not  of  importance  enoi^h  in  this  very  ge- 
neral retrospect  to  merit  any  particular  notice.     We  have  seen 
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tlie  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  French,  suc- 
cessively, and  strenuously  contending  for  that  commerce  which 
has  in  all  ages  so  highly  enriched  the  nj^tipns  that  have  shared 
in  it.  The  genius  of  the  Mogul  government,  friendly  to  com-* 
merce,  h>d  for  the  most  part!  permitted  and  sanctioned  these 
establishments ;  but,  remote  as  they  vrere  from  the  capital,  could 
not  prevent  their  being  occasionally  plundered  by  a  tyrannical 
or  avaricious  Nabob,  the  provincial  governor. 

A  certain  degree  of  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
COMMERCE  in  arbitrary  eastern  countries ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
maxim  was  no  where  more  deeply  felt  than  at  Calcutta,  now  risen 
to  proud  distinction,  as  the  emporium  of  the  Company's  traffic  in 
Bengal,  but  subject  to  perpetual  extortions  froni  the  unprindpled 
rapacity  of  the  reigning  Viceroy,  and  his  officers.  To  obtain  an 
enlargement  of  their  juridical  power  in  certain  cases^  within  the 
imits  of  their  own  territory,  as  well  as  an  extension  of  their  pri* 
vileges  in  a  country,  so  highly  benefited  by  their  trade,  seemed 
no  unreasonable  expectation,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  an  em- 
bassy for  that  purpose  to  the  Mogul  Court  was,  in  1715,  resolved 
upon,  together  with  a  memorial,  humbly  stating  their  claims  upon 
it  for  protection,  enumerating  the  hardships  under  which  they 
laboured,  and  praying  immediate  relief.  Edward  Stej^enson, 
Esq.  and  John  Surman,  Esq.  two  of  the  ablest  factors  at  that 
Presidency,  were  appointed  the  embassadors,  and  as  no  Eastern 
potentate  is  ever  approached  without  a  xezr,  <»r  present,  a 
valuable  prpsent  was  prepared,  consisting  of  the  rarest  and  most 
exquisite  articles  of  the  rich,  traffic  in  which  they  dealt.  Innu- 
merable obstacles,  too  tedious  to  be  recapitulated,  retarded  the 
progress  and  completion  of  this  mission  ;  but  at  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  its  objects  were  fully  attained,  ,The 
embassadors  were  favourably  receive^  by  the  reigning  emperor^ 
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FuKftUKaEER,  and  Aey  obtained  a  firniaun,  or  imperial  mandate^ 
conferring  on  them*  the  desired  ienlargement  of  their  juridical  au-i* 
thority  within  their  olvn  domain.  That  firmaun  not  only  confirm- 
ed all  former  ^ants,but  allowed  them  the  liberty  to  trade,  free  of 
custoiBS)  to  c<»istruct  hew  fortifications,  to  coin  money,  and  many 
dther  highly  important  immunities.  In  their  memorial,  the  griev- 
ancea  by  whic^  the  other iwo  settlements  were  oppressed,  were 
not  forgotten ;  and  they  too  obtained  redress  and  ampler  privi- 
legfeta;  From  this  period  Calcutta,,  which  had,  till  now,  looked 
to  Madrat  for  directions  and  advice  in  difficulties,  began  to  act 
as  an'  indepe(ndent  Presidency,  only  accountable  to  the  Direction 
in  England.  To  the  consideration  of  the  afl&irs  of  that  gov»n- 
nmit,  where  ^  dark  storm  was  braocfing,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
direct  die  attention  of  the  reader. 

A  short  anticipation  of  the  Mogul  history,  which  will  be  de- 
tailed more  at  large  in  the  succeeding  book,  is  here  absolutely 
nedemary  to  understand  that  portion  of  the  narrative  of  our 
afiairs  in  India,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Aurungzeb, 
who  diedJn  the  year  1707,  left  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
empire  in  the  world  to  be  rent  asunder  and  convulsed  to  its  very 
centre  by  the  ambitious  contentions  of  his  surviving  oflfepring; 
In^'  had 'not  for  ag^s  seen  two  such  immense  armies  assembled: 
on  her  plains,  as  those  which  accompanied  to  the  field  his  sons 
Azem  Shah  and  Mahommed  Mauzini,  the  rival  competitors  for 
Us  vacant  throne.  Mauzim  was  the  successful  combatant.  His 
son  inlander  Shah,  weak  in  intellect  but  violent  in  his  pas^ns, 
succeeded  him.  Two  powerful  Omrahs,  brothers^  called  the 
Seyds,  disgusted  at  his  effeminacy,  united  to  dethrone  him,  and 
raised  Furrukseer  to  the  imperial  musnud.  The  reign  of  Furruk- 
seer  was  a  reign  of  more  vigoori  but  aiming  to  make  himself 
independent  of  these  assuming  brothers  who  had  secured  for 
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themselves  and  their  friends  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  after 
seven  years  they  deprived  him  both  of  his  throne  and  his  life.. 
To  the  same, high  dignity,  and  the  same. deplorable  fate  they 
devoted. Rafeih-al-Derj at  They  then  proclaimed  his  brother 
Rafeih-al-Dowlat,  who,  a  few  days  after  his  successiott,'died  a 
natural  death.  Lastly  they  exalted  to  the  throne  Mohtrmmed 
Shah,  >vho  exerted  his  whole  power  .to  accomplish  their  desttuc*- 
tion,  ami  effected  it.  This  vigorous  and  successful  entferjSriEe,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  afFoMed  great  hopes  4hat  ft 
would  prove  a  glorious  one.  It,  however,  turned  out  to  be.  not 
only  a  very  inglorious  reign,  but  during  its  continuance,  there 
occurred  that  dreadful  calamity  which  eventually,  subverted  the 
Mpgul  empire,  or  at  feast  so  convulsed  it  to  ite  centre^  that  it  has 
never  since  recovered  from  the: blow,;  I  mean  the  invasion. of 
Hiftdostan  by  *Nadir  Shah.  *  •  ■    .     >  -•  ' 

The  principal  instigator  of  this  memorable  imiptioD  was  .a 
great  and  ambitious  but  slighted  Pkiir4h,nftmedNiram-al-Mu- 
luck,  in  shorter  terms,  the 'Ni^am-,  *  who,  after  the  ifdimdetf  of 
Delhi  by  the  Perisian  troopis,  retired  !toitb«iprovin.ce!Jbf  which  he 
had  long  been  governor,  the  Deccan,  and  erected  a  staoidaid 
little  inferior  to  the  imperial  in  power  and  splendor.  < By  .the 
Deccan  must  here  be  understood,  that  word  iiv  ks  most  eicitdniKve 
signification,  as  including  all  the  southern  provinces,  the  vant  re-, 
gions  recently  cdnquered  by  Aururigreb,  amounting }ito. nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  empire.  The  transactions  of  this  important  per- 
sonage .  and  .  his  descendaiits  in  the  pebinsula,  as:fiouhah$,of 
the.  Deccan,  will  occvrpy  no  small  por^on  of  the  subsequent 
pages.*  .  ,  -'  -  / '  !    '  ,      i    , 

■;  *  The  reader  will  please  to  observe  that  in  tlie  names  of  persons  and-  places 
throughout  the  narrative  L  shall  usually  follow  the  orthography  of  the  autiaor  who 
wiU  be  our  surest  guide,  Mr.  Orms* 
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The  Camatic  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  Nabobships  of 
that  Deccan  overwhich*  his  usurped  sway  extended.  From  its 
capital  of  Arcot,  it  is  also  named  the  province,  and  the  prince  the 
Nabob,  of  Arcot  The  title  is  indiscriminately  given.  Sadatalla,  a 
regular  and  acknowledged  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  governed 
it  from  1710  to  1732,  having  no  male  issue,  adopted  the  two  sons 
of  his  brother,  appointing  the  elder,  Doast-ally,  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Nubobship,  The  old  Nabob  died  in  1732,  much  regretted. 
The  Nizam,  however,  not  having  been  consulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment, is  siod  to  have  beheld  the  succession  of  Doast-alfy  with 
aversion,  and  to  have  prevented  his  obtaining  authentic  patents 
from  Delhi,  confirming  the  appointment.  Dbast-ally  had  two 
sons,  of  whom  the  elder,  Subder-ally,  had  already  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  the  other  was  a  minor.  He  had  also  several  daugh- 
ters, one  married  to  his  nephew,  Mortiz-^lly,  and  another  to  a 
more  cfistant  relatijon,  Chunda-saheb.  In  the  Peninsula,  as  well 
-aJ^n  many  other  parts  of  the  ^pire,  many  inferior  r^yahs  were 
left  by  the  conquerors  in  possession  of  their  territories,  on  condi- 
tion of  annually  paying  a  certain  stipulated  tribute  to  the  Viceroy 
ot  the  province.  They  were  allowed  to  live  in  splendor  little 
less  than  royal,  and  to  maintain  an  army  adequate  at  least  to  all 
the  purposes^  of  effective  government.  Of  this  class  were  the  king- 
doms (if  they  may  be  so  called)  of  Tritchinopoly,Tanjore,  Ma- 
dura, and  some  others  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  India. 
They  paid  tribute  to  the  great  Mogul,  and  that  tribute  was  col- 
lected, sometimes  hot  without  an  army  16  enforce  its  payment, 
by  the  Nkbob  of  the  Carnatic,  At  Tritchinopoly  the  king  dying 
in  1736,  and  there  being  a  dispute  relative  to  the'  Succession,  an 
army  was  sent  by  the  Nabob  into  that  qiiarter,^  under  the  toiii^ 
mand  of  his  son,  Subder-^ally,  and  his  relation  Churida-saheb,  to 
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settle-  Ac  diluted  poinU^  Th^f  lay.  for  if^m^  twe  eMcanped 
near  the  citj,  whose  gates  were  clos^  }  b^  X^uadar45aheb^^  t^ 
£trats^ein,  and^4t  is  swl,  by  the  connivance  of  the  ^^^^iieg^oB^ 
who  had  &llen  in  love  with  himisoon  contrived  to  introduce hini* 
self  and  a  large  body  of  troops  withki  the  waUs,  the  coa^e^ueno^ 
<^  which  was  it&  speedy  sub^iigaticv^and  her  d<throDexn«iKt.  The 
depeGndencies  very  soon  after  si^bput|;e4f  wd  C^hnndartjjhgb  re* 
suuned  to  govern  the  new  coofuest^  wl^^  Sub(kf«'aiUljjr-  K/Umu^ 
to  his  fath^  at  Arcot.  ,  ;    ^ 

The  resentment,  however,  of  the  Tjljutm  stm^aontinHinfr >fae 
4etemined  that  neither  thie  Nabob  nor  Jiia  jnMm  tbouHA  pesce^ 
(aUy  enjoy  their  domimonii^  Remote  at  JDeUiiw  eodMrkfld  m  vaat 
schemes  of  ambition,  and  aQxions  U>  e«ariq|i  wdB^geMtitzB.hh 
family  at  the  expepse of  the  «rapire^  k^mmmMt  penontl^  to 
interftpre^  but  instigated  die  Mahuttaj^  ever.|he.tools.of  iiis  am:?* 
Ihtiwus  projects,  to  invade  the  Canutio,  wj^o^pKOttp^  ti» 

^mrootis^  m  1740,  pourad  their  p]?edt«M:y«»yiMdii  ovor  its  §a:^ 
.tik  regiona.  In  the  very  first  engagement  atI>aanl<iMRi#  Oo^ 
astrally,  and  his  son  Hassan,  after  fighting  gloriously  for  sevsrai 
hours^felldeadfrom  their  elephaota  on*  the  £eld  of  battle.  The 
Mahrattas,  formed  for  eqgi^fements  in  the  x^Mmr  phin^jwe  but 
iittle  skilled  in  the  attad^  of  fortified  cities,  and  when^Sobder-aUy, 
.who  was  approaching  with  an  army  to  the  asatstanoe  of  his  father 
heard  of  his  firte,  he  immediately  al|^ed  his  ^omnfe,.  a»d  took  re* 
Jiige  in  the  stroi^  fortress  of  Vellore,  while  .Chimda-saheb  re* 
ma^d  secure  at  Tiitchiaopoly.  In  the  mean  time  .the  Mahrattaa 
inexorably  rafvaged  all  the  open  country.  A  treaty  was«t  length 
set  on  footy  and  thdr  retreat  waspurchased  at  the  high  price  of 
4en  mil}iotta  of  rupees^  The  impovenshed  Sufader^ally  immedi^ 
ately  aacended  the  musnud^  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.    But  on  ^ 
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this,  as  on  a  fbnner  occasion,  the  Nizam  not  having  been  con- 
sulted, his  pride  was  nipka  severely  wounded,  and  his  resentment 
highly  inflamed.* 

In  this  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  there  was  a  secret  article 
highly  ifisgraceful  to  Subder-ally,  but  very  consistent  with  the 
known  |ierlldy  of  Asiatic  despots,  even  though  connected  by  the 
ties  of  Mood.  Bearing  concealed  in  his  heart  a  jealous  hatred  of 
ChumbHsaheb,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mahrattas,  as  if  unknown 
to  the  Nabob,  should  return  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  that 
Tritchinopoly  and  Chumta-^saheb  should  be  given  up  to  them. 
This  tkey  failed  not  to  do,  at  the  appointed  time ;  Chunda-saheb, 
after  an  ob«tiiute'  4iSmie,  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  was 
carried  pmoiier^  to  iheir  capital  of  Sattarah,  where  he  was  de« 
tsmed  m  dtom  ootttaemetit  till  the  year  1748,  when  by  M.  Du« 
plebc^s  kitercenion  be  was  released;  Morari  Row,  one  of  their 
geifer^,  was  left  with  14,000  of  th^  best  troops  in  the  com- 
mand of  llie  newly  «cqiRMd  kingdom,  wiiidi  was  pillaged  and 
deitiabrtwt^diittiigh  all  its  bounds  in  the  manner  usual  with  those 
baktemKis. 

T3k  two  great  rival  settlements  of  Madras  and  Pondicherry 
beng  fltuatean  tibe  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  the  distance  of  only 
100  ToiktMj  could  scarcely  avoid  being  in  some  degree  involved 
in  the  everksting  conflicts  that  occuired,  v^ithin  ks  limits,  be* 
tween  the  native^iriiioes.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Europeans 
in  military  sdence,  and  above  all,  the  infinite  advarttage  which 
their  well-conduded  at^iery  gave  them  in  Indkin  warfare,  made 
the  native  powers^ at  all*  times  extremely  selidtous  to  have  their 
assistance  in  their  conteits  with  each  other.  They  were  at  first, 
indeed,  auxiliaries  only  inr'i^ioae  conflicts,  but' mutual  hritations 

•  Ormc's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  ubi  supra. 
VOL.  11.  P  p 
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and  reproaches  taking  place  between  then»,  they  Boon  became 
animated  with  all  the  fury  and  vengeance  of  principals. 

The  fortifications  at  Pondicherry  were  of  such  magnitude  and 
extent  as  to  astonish  the  natives  of  India^  a  people  who  had  made 
little  progress  in  that  art ;  they  appeared  to  them  impregnable. 
In  fact,  the  utmost  efforts  of  late  governors  had  been  exerted  to 
render  the  place  exceedingly  formidable^    To  that  city,  there- 
fore, as  to  an  inviolable  asylum,  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  the 
widow  and  relatives  of  Doast-ally  had  fled  for  refuge  with  all 
their  jewels  and  treasures  to  an  immense  amount.     They  were 
received  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality;   and  when  the 
Mahrattas  had  left  the  country,  both  Subder-ally  and  his  brother 
Chunda-saheb  repaired  thither  in  great  pomp  and  splendor,  and 
expressed  eternal  gratitude  to  the  French  foor  the  protection  tliTO 
generously  afforded  to  the  royal  fugitives.     Presents  of  great 
value  and  high  honours  were  accumulated  on  M.  Dumas^  the 
governor ;  and  whatever  privileges  he  thought  proper  to  daim 
for  his  nation  were  readily  granted.     This  was  the  basis  of  that, 
intimate  connection  formed  by  the  French  with  the  native  powers^ 
which  afterwards  proved  the  baleful  source  of  so  many  wars ; 
for,  at  a  future  period,  the  English  at  Madras  finding  it  necessary 
to  espouse  the  interests  of  a  contrary  party,  the  merchant  was 
compelled  to  turn  soldier,  and  amidst  the  perpetual  struggles  for 
power  6f  the  contending  parties,  the  desolated  Carnatic  in  time 
became  an  Aceldama  ;  a  very  field  of  blood. 

The  history  of  these  turbulent  chieftains  is  indeed  but  a  black  ^ 
detail  of  murders.  Subder-ally,  the  self-created  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  enjoyed  his  authority  but  for  a  short  period.  While 
on  an  expedition  to  collect  the  tribute  due  to  him  as  Nabob 
from  Mortiz-ally,  at  Vellore,  that  ruffian,  whom  no  ties  of  consan- 
guinity could  bind,  after  in.  vain  attempting  to  poison  him,  pro- 
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cured  a  Patan  to  dispatch  him  with  several  stabs  of  a  poniard.  He 
immediately  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Nabob ;  but  his  exe- 
crable character  and  tyrannical  conduct  occasioned  an  universal 
insurrection  among  both  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  pro- 
vince: they  in  a  body  surrounded  the  palace,  with  loud  invectives; 
and  the  cruelbeing  always  cowardly,  he  was  intimidated,  and  fled 
by  night  in  the  habit  of  a  woman  in  a  covered  palankin.  The 
widow  and  infant  son  oi*Subder-ally  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
English  at  Madras:  and  Mortiz-ally  in  vain  demanded  them 
and  the  treasures  they  carried  with  them  into  that  city.  The 
English  knew  the  distracted  state  of  the  province,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  give  them  up.  The  revolted  chiefs  declared  the 
Nabobship  vacant,  and  proclaimed  Subder*ally's  infant,  named 
Seid  Mahommed,  Nabob ;  who  with  his  mother  was  imme* 
diately  removed  to  Vandiwash,  a  strong  fort,  governed  by  a  near 
relation  af  5ubder-ally, 

Indignant  at  these  atrocities  and  innovations,  and  having  suc-^ 
ceeded  in  getting  his  son,  Ghazi-odeen  Khan,  made  Captain 
General  of  the  Mogul's  armies,  the  Nizam,  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
army  that  spread  dismay  and  terror  as  it  past,  in  1743,  marched 
from  Golconda  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  Camatic.  When 
arrived  at  Arcot,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  anarchy 
that  pervaded  every  department  of  the  government.  Every 
petty  chieftain  had  assumed  the  title  and  parade  of  a  Nabob,  and 
one  day,  after  eighteen  persons  thus  distinguished  hdd  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  was  so  irritated,  as  to  order  any  person  to  be 
scourged,  who  in  his  presence  should  again  dare  to  assume  that 
title.  The  young  son  of  Subder-aliy,  the  c«nly  one  Who  had 
any  shadow  of  a  claim  to  it,  was  also  presented  to  him,  and  gra- 
dously  received  ;  but  instead  of  being  returned  to  the  guardian 
care  of  his  uncle  at  Vandiwash,  the  young  prince  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  some  lords  of  his  court;  at  the  saniQ 
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time  he  cdmmanded  them  to  treat  him  with  all  ^ssible  respect 
and  tenderness.  -' 

Having  made  the  reformations  in  the**^vernment,  tvhich  his 
political  wisdom,  and  his  uncontrolled  authority  enabled  him  to 
make,  the  Soubah  appointed  Abdallah,  the  gftnt'ral  of  his  army, 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  ^ll  its  dependencies.  After  reducing 
Morari  Row,  the*Mahratta  governor » of  Trltchinbpoly,- rather, 
it  is  said,  bypfresents  and  promises,  thaflji^by  arms,  the  Soubah  rte- 
turned  to  his  capital  of  Golconda,  Abdallah  ptill  continuing  in 
the  command  of  the  troops^  and  governing  Arcot  by  a  deputy. 
Early  in  the  following  yfcar  he  prepared  to  assume  in  person 
the  reins  of  government,  and,  on  taking  leave  df  the  Soubah,  for 
that  purpose^,  was -distinguished  by  particular  honours.  The 
he^f  mortiftilg;  however*,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  evi- 
dent'marks  'cfrhaviftg  been  poisoned,  but  by  whom  was  never. 
discioverfei/  A  successor  was  immediately  nominated  in  the£i-* 
mous  Artwar-^odean:  This  promotion,  ih  exclusion  of  the  rightful 
heir,  g&vte  ^reat  disgust  Ha  the  province,  and  wis  the  occaision  of 
many  Convulsions  that  afterwards  distracted  it.  The  inhabitants 
indeed  fondly  hoped  that  to  Seid  Mahommed,  the  son  of  Subder- 
ally,  above  mentioned,  the  throne  might  ultimately  revert ;  but 
that  hope  suddenly  expired^  for  on  a  public  festival,  in  a  conspiracy 
of  Patan  chiefs,  to  which  Ariwar^odean  and  Mortiz-ally  were  sup- 
posed to  be  ndt  unconscious,  the  utisuspecting  youth  was  basely 
assassinated.  Whatever  suspicions  however  might  attach  to  liis 
character,  Anwar-odean*  had  the  address  to  clear  himself  with 
the  Nizam  from  the  guilt  of  this  foul  murder,  and  soon  after  the 
event,  he  sent  him  regular  patents^  sighed  hy  the  Mogul,  with 
full  powers  to  administer  affairs,  as  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

The  above  summary  of  transactions  that  about  this  period  took 
place  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  may  be  thought 
rather  to  belong  to  the  Imperial^  than  to  the  Company's  history ; 
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but  it  ia  introduced  to  show  by  what  means  the  affair?  of  the  latter 
became  gradually  so  implicated  in  those  of  the  former,  that  tor 
.warda  ther.aloae  of  the  century  the  history  of  the  one  is  nearly 
thie  history  of  the  other. 

'  it  hftj  beet>  olw^ved  that  a  dark  cloud  brooded  over  Madras.  In 
i744»i^war'WA3  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
asit  was  i2pt  dotibted  but  thata.dedsive  blow  would  be  aimed  at 
heriltidian^QDmmfirce,  preparations,  but  not  such  as  were  ade- 
qiHKte.  tO'the  impeni^g  gUnger,  were  early  made  to  ward  off 
.tjbat  blow..  Commodore  Barnet,  with  three  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  frigate,  appeared  in  July,  1745,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
which  in  the  then  situation  of  Pondicherry,(des^tvte  of  a  ship 
at  anchor  in  its  road,  alarmed  even  the  darii^^nundrPf  M,.  Du- 
pleix,  the  new  governor,  and  he  prevailed  ojf)  the  N^bpb  Apwar- 
odean  to  interpose  his  ai^hority  with  the  J^^^r^s.  govemmfsnt 
that  no  hps^ities  should  be  attempted  against  the  French  pos- 
session* in  the  territories  of  Arcot  ^^vfar-qde^;  consented, 
biit  itt«}»ted  at  the  &aine  time  that  the  French,  jfrey^r  they  hei^me 
aupdrkur,  should  observe  the  same  law  of  newtrality.  Frow^re- 
j9p6ct' and  deference,  to  the  Nabob's  ^uthprity^  no  hQs|i;il€;  .acts 
were  attempted. thi9  yewr^  A  reinforcement  oif.twp  fifty  g;un 
slips  and  ai  frigate  enabled  the  English  in  the  fqI][(?wiogyear  to 
present  a  bold,  aspect. at  Pondicherry,  but  the  unexpecteid  aniyal 
of  nine  ships  of  war  unfier  the  famous  Bpurdonoais  disconcerted 
their  projects,  though  it  .damped  not  thpir /Spirits.  They  gave 
him  battle,  and  fought  uDdaunfiedly  till  the  darkness  of  the.night 
separated  them.  In  9^j€oiji)eil  of  war,  hplden?  the  next  morning 
on  board  the  English  Admiral's  ship^  it  was  not  thought  prudent, 
from  the  shattered  state  >t>f  their  ships,  w4  especially  of  one,  a 
sixty  gun  ship,  that  had^cffeiKed  the  gre^e^  injury,  to  renew  the 
engagement,  until  the  damages  they  had  sustained  had  been 
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Repaired.  The  flefet  th^riefore  sailed  for  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon, 
to  refit ;  and  though,  afterwards,  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  continued  so  for  several  days,  no  second  engage- 
ment took  place. 

The  French  admiml  imputing  to  timidity  what  was  solely  the 
teffect  of  prudence  in  the  English  commander  from  the  great  dis- 
parity of  their  respective  force,  instantly  determined  on  the  bold 
ifteasure  of  laying  siege  to  Madras.  The  English,  alarmed  at 
their  situation  now,  in  their  turn,  called  on  the  Nabob  to  fulfil 
his  promise  of  preventing  any  hostile  attack  of  the  French  by 
land,  but  having  no  costly  presents  made  him  to  stimulate  exer- 
tion, he  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  very  ardent  in  their  cause, 
and  if  he  did  not  absolutely  provoke,  he  certainly  made  no  efforts 
to  repress  the  violence  of  the  invading  foe.  Madras,  built  with  a 
view  to  commerce,  rather  than  defence,  was  but  indifferently 
fortified  to  resist  an  enemy ;  especially  an  enemy  so  well  skilled 
in  nulitary  tactics  as  Bourdonnais,  the  Commander  of  the  French. 
It  consisted  of  three  divisions,  of  which  the  first  cont^ned  the  fort, 
the  houses  of  the  factors,  and  the  public  warehouses.  It  Was  sur- 
Totmded  with  a  slender  wall,  defended  with  four  bastions  and  as 
ttiany  batteries  of  very  defective  construction.  This  quarter 
was  inhabited  solely  by  Europeans,  was  for  distinction  called  the 
White  Town,  and  is  properly  Fort  St.  George,  The  second 
division  is  far  larger,  but  worse  fortified,  inhabited  by  the  richest 
Arminian  and  Indian  merchants :  this  quarter  was  called  the 
Kack  Town.  Beyond  this,  northward,  stretched  a  vast  suburb, 
filled  with  the  haUtations  of  Indian  natives  of  all  ranks,  promis- 
cuously scaittered.  There  were  scarcely  three  hundred  Euro^ 
peans  in  the  whole  colony,  and  200  of  these  composed  the  gar- 
rison ;  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Company's  terri- 
tory was  not  less  than  250,000. 
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On  Ae  iSth  of  August,  1746,  the  French  squadron  appear- 
ed and  cannonaded  the  town,  but  retired  without  doing  much 
damage.  In  the  mean  time  the  terrified  inhabitants  anj^iously 
expected  the  appearance  of  that  fleet,  which  was  principally  sent 
out  for  their  defence.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  the  sixty 
gtm^hip,  the  only  one  of  that  magnitude  in  the  fleet,  was  found 
to  be  so  leaky,  that  it  was  feared,  if  again  brought  into  action,  the 
very  shock  of  firing  her  own  cannon  would  sink  her,  and  tho 
squadron  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of 
September,  the  French  fleet  again  appeare4  on  the  coast,  and  four 
leagues  to  the  soutli  of  Madras  landed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
large  force  which  they  had  brought  for  its  reductbn.  It  con- 
sisted of  1100  Europeans,  and  800  natives,  while  on  board  the 
fleet  there  remaned  1800  mariners;  ap  immense  disparity! 
compared  with  the  handful  of  men,  which,  by  the  most  criminal 
negligence,  were  alone  left  to  defend  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Company  on  the  shores  of  India.  The  reotaindej  of  the  force^, 
with  all  the  engines  of  assault,  with  whidi  the  ships  were  so 
amply  i^ored,  were  debarked  the  next  day  within  camion  shot 
of  the  fort,  and  the  White  Town,  in  which  the  English  re^ed,. 
was  first  attacked.  The  bombardment  and  cannonade  were  ex- 
tremely severe,  not  only  from  the  batteries  erected  on  shore,, 
but  from  all  those  ships  that  could  be  brought  near  enough  to 
fire  upon  it  with  effect.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Morse,  the  governor, 
on  this  occasion  was  highly  praiseworty,  and  he  resisted  as  long 
as  his  inefficient  garrison,  and  his  ill-conditioned  works  could  hold, 
out  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  On  the  lotli  be  sent  d^utie$  ta 
capitulate,  and  the  terms  dictated  by  the  victor  were,  that  the. 
English  should  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  that 
the  town  should  immediately  be  delivered  up ;  but  that  it  should 
^terwards  be  ransomed.    On  the  same  day,  Baurdonnois,  at  the 
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liead  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  took  posscMioti  of  the  {diace^  and 
the  keys  of  the  fort  and  the  public  im^azines  were  delivered  t» 
him.  An  Incfiaman,  then  lying  io  the  road,  was  takf  a'  possession 
of;  and  the  lilies  of  France  were  seea  tiiumpb^ntly  tp  \naT4t9p 
the  ramparts  of  St.  George. 

The  ransom  afterwards  agreed  upon  was  uioQ^ooo  j^^fidit^ 
or  about  440,0001.  sterling.  This  ranson  WM<..for  the;/ town  ; 
all  the  money,  merchtndize,  iiiUitary.  And  oavM  stores  were 
sent  on  board  the  French  ^hips.  Th?  amouat  of  these  was 
calculated  at  about  soo,oooL  wore.  M.  Duplei^  however,  die 
governor  of  Pondicherryt  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  He  and 
the  council  o£  liMt  presidepcy  were  de^dedly  of  opinbn  that  Ma* 
dras,  its  rival,  should  be  raxed  to  the  ground ;  and  nothuig  but  the 
honourable  firnmess  of  M«  de  la  Boundonnais  ift  aflb^fWg  to  his 
engagenentss  prevented  diat  caitaf3t]x>phf-  The  djuspute^  whidti 
cm  this  and  btheir  accounts  arot$e  bd|w««n  tlq^e,  twp  ,hig^-0pirited 
chiefs  weie>Qf  essential  aervioeto  th^Cc4n|»ny's  ^fftiFS ;  for  they 
detained  the  latter,  with  hisjRaet  on  the  4wg^oiis  <x>aatpf  Q>i:o- 
mandel  tiU.  the  monsoon  set  ini  whw  it  was  diispejs^  ip  a^  dread- 
ful stoisDy  and  received  irreparable  damage.  JM^tt^rs  however 
w^bre  at  length  brob|^t  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  dej^ermined  that  the 
Frenchi  who  We^e  by  the  Unst  treaty  to  have  quitted  the  town  on 
the  4th  of  October,  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  it  for  three 
months,  or  at  least  for  ^uch  a  period  as  might  be  neoessary  to 
adjust  all  the  diacus^ons  arising  from  the  treaty.  In  consequence, 
Bourdonnais  shortly  after  invested  one  of  the  coundl  of  Pondi* 
i^herry,  sent  by  M.  Dupieix  for  the  purpose,  widi  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  regret  of  those  whom  he  had  vanquished,  sailed 
with  his  shattered  fleet  under  jury  ma$t3$,«for  the  Mauritius. 

The  Nabob,  Anwar-odean,  in  the  mean  time  had  not  been 
wholly  inattentive  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French ;  and  before 
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iche  tafMiBf6on  Ilait<Mi»«fi»enhcing  letter  to  M.  Dupl^,at 
Fbii^dkerrf,  for  hAviaig  "Mttied  t^  peace  of  the  province.  He 
Witt'  pa<^ed  however  by  the  promise  tlwt  Madras,  if  taken, 
shouM  'he  i^oli^  up  CcyhuiiBelf,  mid  that  he  tvould  be  certain  of 
receiving  a  hirge  sum  fix)m  the  English  fat  the  restitution  of  ao 
vd^l^  a  poBMSfiion.  In  thi»  expectation  finding  himself  de- 
ceive; he- soon  after  sem  an  army  of  iO}Ooo  men  to.  Madras 
ufider  the'eiMnmind  of*his  soM  Maphuze  iChan,  who  invested  thti 
towri.  Th6  Fra!v6h  sent  deputies  to  tr^at;  but  these  he  detained : 
aM  they'  d«9a^ed  coming  16  extremities  with  a  person  of  his  high 
distincdon,  and'66mmitlihg  theoilselves  whhthe  delegated  vice- 
roy of  ^ie  gm^-'t9\tia».  •BiBing'  at  leivgth  cai|i]Mtned  to  come  ia 
an' ^ligkgentettt  \^  ^tti*;  IHsarmy  was  in  Jtev^aF^suceesave 
actfbns  1tt(ii£^'lt>Med^ahdthi«  cbiip  andl"  baggaga-  phmdered,  to 
thegr^t  eiil6fentt^ of thtt* '^icuxfts:  Hie  diamrbeing  thus* bro* 
ken;  aiidth^tet^or  bf'v^arring  bgadnst  the  suppose  invindUe 
Mogtil'efiaciid'froni-the'  ^liild^'bf  Europeans,  tiie  reader  will  not 
woAd^'ilfliir''tfa!is'-t6  'fihd  th^ir  standards  fr^uiently  opposed  in 
thti'D^d'tb  liiose  wh^h  may  be  called  imperial;  In  fatiti  as  am- 
bition or  avatflce' swayed  their  minds,  the  Moguls  fought  altet^^ 
nately  lin-flife  side  df  th6  Ehglish  or  French,  atidaltematdy 
hecstaDfeth^^uhdeSr  at  those  whom  they  th^mselv^is  meant' to 
pllagel 

After  these  transactions,  the  French  proceeded  to  one  of  the 
basest  acts  of  perfidy  that  ever  disgraced  the  page  of  history. 
Theyrefttsbd  to  relii'iquish Madras;  they  d^dlared  tlie  ransoiA^ 
null  andVcfid' ;  they  sent'the  governor  and  prihclpaHnhaWtaitts  prl^ 
s6nersto  Pontfdierry';  thdr  valuable  property  was  sel2fed  upon"; 
and  all  who  would  not  take  thtf  oath  of  allegiance  t6  the  Prefich 
king  were  ordered  to  quit  Madrks,  and  its  tferrit6ry,  in  the  sJifort 
space  of  five  days.  Agreat  addition  was  made  tb  the  garrison  for  its 
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better  security,  and  the  fortificaticms  repaired  ahd  strengthened. 
Determined,  if  possible,  to  extirpate  the  English  from  Coro^ 
mandel,  they  next  led  a  formidable  force  against  Fort  St.  David^ 
situate  near  the  sea»  twelve  miles  south  of  Poiidicherry.  This 
town  was  a  sort  of  dependency  on  Madras,  small,  but  better  for- 
tified for  its  size  than  any  in  India.  About  a  mile  from  it  stoo<f 
Cuddakre,  where  many  fich  Indian  merchants,  and  others  de* 
pendent  on  the  Company,  resided-  The  English  of  Fort  St 
David,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  the  Nabob,  who  now  breathed 
nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  French,  for  his  asastapoe,  and 
it  was  readily  granted.  At  a  moment  when  all  seemed  lost,  a 
body  of  6qoo  horse  and  3000  foot  ];nade  their  appearance,  9pd 
these,  mixed  with,  and  in  some  degree  guided  by  the  English 
troops,  attacked  the  invaders  with  success,  and  ooinpelled  ^em 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  In  Ffrcx>f,  however,  of  what 
has  been  just  observed  concerning  the  fickleness  and  venality  of 
these  Mogul  chiefs,  M.  Dupleix,  by  a  bribe  of  50,000  rupees,  and 
a  jH^esent  of  European  trinkets  of  the  value  of  100,000  more,  was 
able  to  purchase  peace  of  them,  and  the  recal  of  their  troops  from 
Fort  St.  David.* 

Of  the  fleet  whose  unfortunate,  I  will  not  say  disreputable,  ab- 
sence thus  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  first  English  settlement. 
Commodore  Peyton  had  the  command,  having  succeeded  that  vali- 
ant ofiicer  ( Bamet )  who  had  the  year  before  perished  on  that  shore 
which  he  had  so  well  defended  against  the  enemies  of  his  country* 
Something  more  in  the  then  perilous  situation  of  the  settlement 
should  certainly  have  been  attempted  by  Peyton,  and  in  that  opi- 
nion«  doubtless,  government  coincided,by.sendmg  Admiral  Griffin 
to  supersede  him*  Griffin  arrived  in  India  about  the  middle  of 
December^  1746,  but  found  his  collective  force  too  small  either 
*  Orme's  History,  tuL  u  p.  85,  ubi  sapra. 
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to  reduce  PoiKficherry,  or  retake  Madras ;  however  he  stationed 
his  force  with  such  admirable  skill  in  Fort  St.  David's  road, 
about  five  leagues  to  windward  of  Poridicherry,  as  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  period  of  his  continuing  on  those  seas,  to  intercept  all 
the  trade,' and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  that  dty.  To  him  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  succeeded,  and  with  nine  sail  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  and  a  larger  body  of  troops  than  the  English  had  ever 
yet  sent  out  to  India,  began  the  regular  siege  of  Pondicherry. 
It  is  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  an  historian  to  be  perpetually 
recording  disasters.  The  attack  was  not  ultimately  successful,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  strength  of  the  fort,  constructed  with  uncommon 
skill,  defended  by  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  with 
magazines  and  arsenals  amply  provided,  and  a  well-disciplined 
garrison,  consisting  of  above  %6oo  men.  Exertions  worthy  of  a 
British  army  were  made  by  the  besiegers  ;  but  Admiral  Boscawen, 
invincibly  brave  and  skAled  in  the  conduct  of  itiarine  engage- 
ments, is  said  to  have  wanted  the  qualities'  necessary  to  swcess 
in  carrying  on  war  on  shore.  Sickness,  too,  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  British  lines ;  and  the  stormy  monsoon  setting 
in  earlier  by  three  weeks  than  usual,  compelled  them  ratheif 
ingloriously  to  raise  the  siege.  But  that  transient  disgrace 
was  not  long  after  amply  retrieved.  The  hout  of  dreadful 
retribution  for  all  the  injuries  committed  by  the  French  tvas 
not  yet  arrived.  The  firiest  Europeah  city  in  India-  was  inot 
razed  to  the  ground  till  a  few  years  later  in  the  annals  ^f 
Asiatic  warfare.  •      .  „ 

In  1748,  Peace  auspidbusly  arose  to  dissipate  the  sanguine 
cloud  that  had  so  long  veiled  the  horizon  of  Iiidla.  By  the  con- 
ditions stipulated  at  Aix-la-Ghapelie,  Madras  was  restored  to 
the  Comptoy,  and  the  nati6n,  in  return  for  Cape  Breton;  and 
Boscawen  with  a  part  of  his  sqUaAnxi  sailed  to  take  possession  of 
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il  in  Ai^st  of  the  same  year.  The  English  received  it  in  a  very 
improved  state  from  that  in  which  they  had  yielded  it  up ;  many 
new  baiitions  and  batteries  having  been  constructed^  and  an  ex- 
cellent glacis  had  been  formed  that  covered  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  town.  Re-established  in  its  ancient  abode^  the  genius 
of  British  Industry  again  began  to  rear  its  head  ;  and  wise  from 
past  misfortune,  with  their  commercial  speculations,  the  new 
presidency  neglected  not  to  blend  that  prudent  attention  to  mili- 
tary concerns  which  their  hazardous  situation  amidst  a  host  of 
ambitious  and  cohtencfing  foes  seemed  to  require.  During  all 
this  dreadful  calamity  the  seat  of  su{n*eme  power  on  the  Coro* 
mandel  coast  had  been  transferred  by  the  Company's  orders  to 
Fort  St.  David,  which  had  now  become  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  highly  increased  in  its  population  and  commerce.  Nor  was 
Madras  again  restored  to  its  andent  honours  as  th^  seat  of  tfa6 
presidency  till  May,  i75«.  A  stronger  garrison,  however,  was  in 
future  maintained  within  the  walls  of  Madras,  and  the  fbrtifica*- 
tiona  were  constantly  kept  in  the  most  respectable  state  of  de* 
fence.  This  indeed  was  now  become  imperiously  necessary,  for 
M.  Dupleix  still  pursuing  the  high  game  of  conquest  ratb»  than 
of  cc»nmerce,  for  which  his  genius  was  better  qualified,  was  per-* 
petually  urging  on  the  native  powers  to  mutual  attacks,  that  his 
ambition  might  be  gratified  by  the  elevation  of  himself  and  his 
nation  on  their  downfall  and  ruin.  The  imperial  standards  of 
England  and  France  were  no  longer  opposed  in  the  field,  or  <m 
the  ocean ;  but,  as  allies  to  the  princes  of  India,  the  banner  of 
hostility  was  still  kept  unfurled,  reluctantly  enough  by  the 
cautious  English,  but  by  their  more  daring  rivals  with  the  avowed 
principles  of  subjugation  and  triumph. 

The  death  of  Mohammed  Shah,  the  enervate  ^  the  humiliated 
monarch  of  the  millionB  of  Hindpslan,  took  place  about  liiis 
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period ;  and  shortly  after,  at  the  advanced  age  of  104,  expired 
the  greatest  of  his  subjects,  if  indeed  the  man  who  arrogated 
almost  imperial  honours  could  be  called  a  subject,  the  Nizam, 
He  left  five  sons,  two  of  whom  only  it  is  of  immediate  impor- 
tance to  notice.  The  eldest  of  these,  Ghazi-odean, , still  conti- 
nued at  Delhi,  in  his  post  of  captain-general  of  the  forces.  The 
second  succeeded  him  as  soubah  of  the  Deccan,  though  a  grand- 
son of  the  Nizam,  born  of  a  favourite  daughter,  and  cherished 
by  the  old  man  with  the  greatest  affection,  on  the  ground  of  a 
will  asserted  to  be  made  ih  his  favour,  laid  claim  to  that  distinc- 
tion and  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  treasures  of  his  grandfather. 
His  assumed  name  was  Murzafa-jing,  and  a  disputed  succession 
dfferihg  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  intrigues  of  M.  Dupleix, 
he  f  esolved  not  to  lose  it ;  presuming  that  by  vigorously  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  his  ambition,  he  might  afterwards  make  him 
an  easy  tool  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  projects  which 
he  had  himself  in  view,  he  gave  the  young  prince  his  decided 
and  zealous  support.  Convinced  of  the  abilities  and  great  mili- 
tary talents  of  Chunda-saheb,  still  languishing  in  fetters  among 
the  Marhattas  at  Sattarah,  he  extended  all  his  influence  to  get 
him  released,  and  by  bribes  and  promises  he  at  length  succeeded. 
He  then  contrived  to  get  him  appointed  general  pf  the  forces  of 
Murzafa,and  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Company's  treasures, 
greatly  increased  their  numbers  and  importance.  Anwar-odeari 
still  continued  acting  viceroy  of  the  Carnatic,  but  Chunda-saheb, 
related  to  the  old  line  of  Nabobs  descended  from  Sadatullah, 
that  anciently  governed  the  province,  so  forcibly  urged  his  own 
pretensions  to  that  distinguished  situation,  that  he  soon  prevailed 
upon  his  new-acknowledged  lord  to  issue  letters  patent  appointing 
him  Nabob  in  the  place  of  Anwar-odeah.  As  opposition  would 
doubtless  be  made  to  this  assumption  of  viceregal  honours^  lie 
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had  the  further  art  to  persuade  the  young  prince  to  try  his  strength 
first  in  this  minor  expedition,  which,  if  successful,  would  secure 
to  him  the  wealth  and  resources  of  that  vast  tract  of  country, 
which  extended  from  Arcot  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  many 
rich  and  powerful  states.  I'he  scheme  appeared  so  plausible, 
and  at  the  same  so  highly  flattering  to  the  ambition  of  a  brave 
young  soldier,  ardent  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  that  it 
was  immediately  adopted. 

Anwar-odean  knowing  the  great  military  talents^  as  well  as 
the  pretensions  of  Chunda-saheb,  had  always  regarded  him  with 
a  jealous  eye,  and  is  thought  ta  have  used  his  influence  in  pro- 
tracting the  period  of  his  confinement  at  Sattarah.  When  intel- 
ligence was  brought  him  of  the  hostile  intention  of  the  combined 
princes^  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  preparing  to  defend  his  rights 
by  the  swords  He  levied  an  army  of  i«ooo  horse,  and  8000  in- 
fantry, and  with  these  he  hastened  to  defend  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  that  }ed  into  the  Camatic.  M.  Dupleix  had  previously 
dispatched  a  body  of.  40O  Europeans,  and  sooo  sepoys,  under 
the  command  of  M.  d'Auteuil,  to  join  the  forces  of  the  invaders, 
and  in  fact,  to  their  skill  and  valour  thf^success  of  the  day  must 
principally  be  ascribed.  Independent  of  the  stimulus  of  national 
pride,  they  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  plundering  the  camp 
of  the  Nabob,  which  was  said  to  contain  immense  treasures. 
Fortunately  the  English  were  not  engaged  in  this  contest ;  either 
from  an  ill-judged  parsimony,  or  thinking  his  force  sufficiently 
strong  without  them,  the  Nabob  had  not  applied  to  them  for  assis- 
tance. At  Ambopr,  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  Arcot,  a  decisive 
engagement  took  place ;  and  so  vigorous  was  the  resistance  of 
the  Nabob's  army,  that  even  the  French  veterans,  in  their 
attempts  to  storm  the  entrenchments,  with  which  he  had  forti- 
fied the  front  of  his  camp^  were  twice  repulsed.    In  the  third 
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attacjk'they  were  successful,  and  the  whole  army  pouring  in  im- 
petuously through  ttie  breach,  the  battle  became  as  general  as 
the  nature  of  the  place,  the  defiles  of  a  mountain,  would  permit. 
At  a  distance  on  an  eminence  was  seen  the  Nabob,  surrounded 
by  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry,  in  which  lay  the  strength  of  Ks 
army.  The  stateliness  of  the  elephant  on  which  he  was  borne, 
and  the  blaze  of  the  great  standard  of  the  Carnatic,  attracted 
every  eye.  His  voice  was  heard  animating  his  troops  with  the 
fortitude  with  which  his  own  bosom  burned,  and  his  herdc 
actions  were  in  unison  with  his  address;  nor  was  his  ardour 
damped  when  tidings  were  brought  him  tha  this  son  Maphuze 
Khan,  who  commanded  one  of  his  wings,  was  slain  with  a  can* 
non  shot.  Amidst  the  slaughter  that  raged  around  him  he  hap- 
pened to  espy  the  elephant  of  Chunda-saheb,  with  the  usurped 
insignia  of  the  nabobship.  A  torrent  of  contending  passicms 
now  agitating  his  breast,  and  eager  to  crush  at  once  the  author 
of  so  many  calamities,  he  commanded  the  conductor  of  his  ele* 
phant  to  drive  furiously  against  the  elephant  of  his  rival ;  butbe- 
fore  he  reached  the  object  of  his  indignation  a  ball  from  the  mus- 
quet  of  a  CafFre  shot  him  through  the  heart,  and  he  fell  headlong 
on  the  plain.  The  death  of  the  chieftain,  in  the  battles  of  India, 
is  always  the  signal  for  the  imnl^diate  flight  of  his  army ;  this 
was  the  case  of  the  fallen  Nabob's,  and  a  very  considerable  booty 
was  the  reward  of  the  victors. 

Murzafa-jing,  the  next  day,  marched  unopposed  to  ArcQt, 
where  he  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  soubah 
of  the  Deccan,  and  he  there  confirmed  the  appointment  of  his 
friend  Chunda-saheb  to  the  nabobship.  Some  time  was  occu- 
pied in  receiving  the  submission  of  the  great  lords  of  the  pro- 
vince, and,  what  was  still  more  acceptable,  their  contributions ; 
among  whom  Mortiz-aUy,  the  governor  of  Vellore^  alone  paid 
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7oo,ooQ  rupees.  Tlie  confederate  princes,  accompanied  by  the 
French  battafion,  then  proceeded  to  Pondidierry,  which  dty  ih^ 
entered  in  great  pomp.  They  were  exultingly  rec«vedby  the 
gratified  Dupkix,  and  entertained  during  l^ir  stay  with  ori- 
ental magnificence.  Here  were  lud  those  deep  concerted  pro- 
jects of  ambition  and  conquest,  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  which 
the'  whole  Camatic  was  convulsed,  and  which  finally  compelled 
Nazir-jing  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  As  iA  the  transactions  that  rajHdly  followed  are  involved 
the  interests  of  all  the  southern  provinces,  comprisinjg  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  empire,  and  as  they  must  again  come  in  re-- 
view  in  the  course  of  the  general  history,  a  cursory  account  can 
alone  be  given  of  them  in  tWs  place. 

Mahommed  Ali,  the  second  son  of  Anwar-odean,  on  the  de-' 
feat  and  death  of  his  father,  had  fled  for  safety  to  Tritchinopoly, 
where,  expecting  to  be  besieged  by  the  conquerors,  he  eagerly 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  English.  He  represented  to  them . 
that  both  Murzafa-jing  and  Chunda-saheb  were  to  be  regarded 
as  rebels  to  the  empire ;  that  Nazir*jing  was  the  real  soubah  of 
the  southern  provinces,  and  that  he  himself  was  now  the  real 
nabob  of  the  Camatic,  having  obtained  the  reversion  of  that  post 
from  the  Nizam,  and  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  having 
his  appointment  confirmed  by  Nazir-jing.  This  statement  had 
so  much  the  air  of  truth,  and  was  so  conformable  to  all  they  had 
witnessed,  that  fearing  to  commit  themselves  with  the  court  of 
Delhi,  the  Presidency  complied  with  his  request,  but,  in  a  cautious 
manner,  and^dispatched  about  120  Europeans  to  his  relief.  In- 
stead, however,  of  attacking  Tritchinopoly,  niuch  against  M. 
Dupleix's  decided  advice,  who  wished  to  extirpate  the  family  of 
Anwar^odean^  and  make  himself  master  of  that  strong  fort, 
whither  its  refwesentative  had  retreated,  the  thirst  of  greater 
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plunder  induced  the  allied  princes  to  invest  Tanjore,  where  they 
obtained  thdr  object,  the  king  of  that  place  saving  his  ca{»tal 
at  the  jmce  of  700,000  rupees,  a  large  sum,  paid  immediately 
down  to  tJie  French  troops,  and  the  cession  of  81  villages  to  the 
government  of  Pondidherry.  The  approach  of  the  Soubah  at 
the  head  of  such  a  mighty  force  saved  Tritchinopoly.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  Murzafa-jing  to  present  a  formidable  front  to 
the  enemy,  and  with  that  view  Dupleix  increased  the  European 
force  in  his  army  to  2000  n^en.  Nazir-jing  summoned  Moham* 
med  Ali,  as  his  feudatory,  from  Tritchinopoly;  and  requested 
the  English  at  Fort  St.  David  'to  send  him  a  body  of  Europeans. 
In  consequ^ce,  a  *ffew  days  after  Major  Lawrence  with  600  Eu^ 
ropeans  arrived  at  the  Nabob**  camp^atiiVTaickarey  about  :i5.miles 
from  Pondicherry,  which' was  now  m  sight  of  that  of  the  enemy« 
An  imrafediate  engagement  bet^«erv  the  hbstileianiiiKS;  seffiiicd 
inevitable;  but  in  ih\i  dr«ifdffil  4ntprval,  e^tents^tookcpihice  thltt 
materially affei»€*titf5^hot)edifdbs«ccefiS.  l^^  j^r/-  v  ';  ,. 
'  Glirtted  with-  the  wealth  whibh  ^he^  »had  divided  at  tfiie  ^ege  of 
Tanjore,  as  well  as  e^austed  wi(9i  their  fatigues^  many  o£  th^ 
officers  on  that  service  had  obtained  leav«  to  Tetira  frnjO'  the* 
camp  to  momentary  repose,  while  others  supplied  thtir  plaeds. 
These  latter,  thus  immediately  exposed  without  ifc^^  reward  to 
the  dangers  of  a  severe  «ervfce,  the  blirthen  of  which,  they  k^w 
must  Jay  principally  on  them,  loudly  remonstrated,  and  demanded, 
a  sum  of  money  that  might  render  their  fbrtdfies  adequate  to 
those  to  whose  posts  they  had  succeeded.  «  The  high  mind  of 
M.  Dupleix  revolted  at  this  demand,*  and  proo^esding  to  put  one 
of  this  refractory  band  under  afrest,  the  othets  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving the  same  treatment.  The  moment  was  crftidal,  and  their 
services  were  deemed  essential  to  the  ex'pected  success  of  the 
day ;  and  consequently  no  severities  were  resorted,  to.  They 
you  iL.  R  r 
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Continued  in  the  camp,  but  turbulent  and  factious ;  and  the  sol- 
diers also  caught  the  flame  of  discontent.     The  event  was  that 
the  commanding  officer,  M.  D'Auteuil,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences in  a  general  engagement,  withdrew  the  whole  detach- 
ment from  the  field,  and  marched  back  to  Pondicherry.    Thus 
deserted   by    his   principal   support,   Murzafa-jing   was    over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  and  terror.     He/therefore,  listened 
to  overtures  of  accommodation  made  him  by  his  uncle,  who  had 
sworn  on  the  Koran  that  his  person  should  be  safe,  if  he  surren- 
dered.   On  this  solemn  pledge  he  entered  the  camp  of  his  enemy, 
but  was  instantly  thrown  into  fetters.     The  prince  secured,  with 
the  same  shameless  perfidy  his  army  was  attacked,  treated  as 
rebels  to  the  empire,  and  for  the  most  part  cut  in  pieces,  as  the 
Soubah's  troops  gave  rfo  quarter.  Chundah-saheb  not  choosing  to 
trust  the  Soubah,  had  retreated  with  the  French  to  Pondicherry. 
Some  of  the  Patan  chiefs  who  had  attended  the  Soubah  in  confi- 
dent hope  of  high  rewards,  being  disappointed  in  those  hopes, 
and  treated  insolently  by  him,  began  to  be  extremely  dissatisfied. 
Dupleix  heard  of  their  discontent,  and  by  his  emissaries  blew 
up  the  flame.   He  entered  into  close  correspondence  with  them ; 
and  to  pass  over  minuter  circumstances,  in  which  all  the  art,  poKcy, 
and  valour  of  Dupleix  were  exerted,  the  death  of  the  Soubah,  and 
the  exaltation  of  Murzafa-jing  to  the  nabobship  were  ultimately 
resolved  upon.     Major  Lawrence,  still  in  the  Soubah's  camp, 
but  unstained  by  his  treachery,  obtaining  information  of  what  was 
going  on,  took  the  resolution  at  an  audience  to  make  it  known 
to  him ;  but  the  interpreter,  either  from  fear,  or  induced  by  bribes, 
misrepresented  his  words ;  and  shortly  after,  unable  to  obtain  the 
confirmation  of  a  grant  of  territory  adjoining  Madras,  made  to 
the  Company  by  their  friend  Mahommed  Ali,  now  esteemed 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  kft  the  camp  in  disgust.    In  the  mean  time  the 
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conspiracy  entered  into  against  the  life  of  the  Soubah^  by  Du- 
pleix,  with  the  Nabobs  of  Cudapa,  Canoul,  and  Savanore,  all 
Patans  by  birth,  and  the  most  potent  of  the  feudatory  lords  who 
had  accompanied  him  into  the  Camatic,  went  on  cautiously  and 
securely.  Nor  was  the  sanguinary  project  at  all  impeded  by  his 
suddenly  breaking  up  his  camp  at  Valdore,  and  retiring  to  Arcot. 
There  devoting  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  his  seraglio  and  of 
hunting,  he  lived  in  utter  disregard  of  the  storm  which  was  just 
ready  to  burst  upon  him :  but  the  capital  and  the  palace  afforded 
no  opportunity  for  assassination  like  the  field  of  war.  The  artful 
DupleiXy  therefore,  coijtrived  by  new  irritations,  by  insulting 
embassies,  and  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  fort  of  Gingee,  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  Camatic,  to  rouze  Nazir-jing  from  his  dream 
of  indolence,  and  drive  him  to  that  field  on  which  he  was  doomed 
to  fall.  The^  indignant  Soubah  soon  appeared  in  arms,  though  at 
the  head  of  far  less  numerous  forces  than  before.  When  arrived 
at  the  distance  of  only  sixteen  miles  from  Gingee,  the  autumnal 
rains  set  in,  and  in  two  or  three  days  he  found  his  army  inclosed 
between  two  rivers,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the.  inunda- 
tions, with  the  probable  prospect  of  not  being  released  till  the 
return  of  fair  wjeather  in  December.  The  Soubah  saw  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  and  immediately. commenced  a  negociation  with 
the  governor  of  Pondicherry .  He  promised  to  ratify  the  treaty 
desired,  and  in  fact  had  ratified  it,  when  the  quarter  of  the  camp, 
in  which  his  tents  were  fixed,  was  suddenly  attacked  before  day- 
break by  a  strong  division  of  the  French  army,  and  carried,  while 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  drawn  up  at  a  distance  in  battle 
sirray,  remained  inactive.  These  were  the  rebel  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  waiting  the  result  of  this  pre- 
meditated attack  of  the  French*  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
Soubah  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  aggressors  wer^ 
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really  French,  When  convinced  of  this,  he  ordered  the  head  of 
Murzafa-jing  to  be  instantly  struck  off,  and  brought  to  him  :  but 
the  officer  who  had  him  in  custody  was  leagued  with  the  conspi- 
rators to  crush  his  captor,  and  did  not  obey.  Equally  astonished 
and  enraged  at  the  continued  inactivity  of  his  troops,  he  mounted 
his  elephant,  and,  accompanied  by  his  body  guard,  rode  up  to 
the  nearest  of  the  rebel  battalions,  commanded  by  the  Nabob  of 
Cudapa,  and  called  him  aloud  a  dastardly  coward,  for  not  daring 
to  defend  the  imperial  standard,  against  the  most  contemptible  of 
enemies.  The  indignant  Nabob  answered  him  by  the  discharge 
of  a  carabine  that  lodged  two  balls  in  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Soubah,  who  fell  dead  on  the  plain.  He  then  ordered  his  head  to 
be  severed  from  the  body ;  bore  it  himself  on  the  point  of  a  javelin 
to  Murzafa-jing,  already  liberated  from  the  fetters  which  he  had 
worn  seven  tedious  months,  and  exultingly  hailed  him  Soubah  of 
the  Deccan. 

The  treasures  of  Nazir-jing  were  estimated  at  two  millk>ns 
sterling,  and  the  jewels  at  half  a  million.  Of  these  it  is  supposed 
M.  Dupleix  received  for  his  share  soo,oool.  besides  some  very 
valuable  jewels.  The  Patan  chiefs  had  a  million  sterling  allowed 
them^  with  large  additions  to  their  respective  territories :  but 
though  they  professed  to  be  satis^ed  and  swore  allegiance  to 
the  new  Soubah,  on  the  Koran,  discontent  and  rancour  reigned 
in  their  hearts,  and  they  wanted  only  a  fair  opportunity  to  dis- 
patch this  new  puppet  of  their  power,  as  they  had  dispatched  his 
predecessor.  That  opportunity  soon  occurred.  The  Soubah's 
presence  being  necessary  at  his  capital,  he  in  a  short  time  com- 
menced his  march  for  Golconda,  attended,  for  his  better  security, 
in  such  turbulent  times,  by  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Bussy.  When  arrived  in  the  territory  ^ 
ofCudapa,  about  sixty  miles  from  Pondicherry,  apparently  by 
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Accident,  l>ot  doubtless  by  de^gn,  some  straggling  Mogul  horse* 
men  quarrelled  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  and  the  injury 
heing  resented,  the  incensed  soldiers  set  fire  tb  that  and  several 
other  villages  in  the  vicinity.   The  Naix>b  of  Cudapa,  pretending 
to  be  highly  exasperated  at  the  insult,  attacked  the  rear  guard  of 
Murzafa-Jing's  division.     The  astonished  Soubah  commanded 
the  whole  army  to  halt,  and  would  have  immediately  led  on  a 
large  portion  of  it  against  the  refractory  Nabob.    He  was,  how- 
ever, restrained  by  the  prudence  of  M.  Bussy,  and  only  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatlihed  to  enquire  into  the  Causes  of  so  daring  an 
outrage.    An  answer,  breathing  defiance,  bdng  returned,  the 
Soubah  rushed  forward  to  the  attadc  of  the  Nabob,  who,  with 
those  of  Canoul,  ahd  Savanore,  had  taken  a  strong  statbn  near 
a  defile  througll  which  the  army  roust  pass,  and  which  was 
strongly  fortified  v^^ith  a  number  of  Cannon,  previously  planted 
there.    So  impetuous  was  the  attack,  and  so  powerful  the  fire  of 
the  French  artillery,  that  the  Patahs  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  the  Nabob  of  Cudapa.  fled  out  of  the  fi^ld  desperately 
wounded.    Elated  by  this  triumph,  and  anxious  to  exterminate 
the  Patan  rebels,  the  Soubah  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry,  re- 
gardless of  the  intreati6s  of  M.  Bussy,  whose  !batt£i]ion,  encum^- 
bered  by  the  artillery,  dotild  riot  keep  pace  with  him  ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  came  up  with  a  body  of  Ws  6wn  trootJs,  who  were^  at  that 
instant,  cutting  to  pieceis  the  body  of  the  N'abbb  of  Sav^ore^  dei|4. 
on  the  ground.    Shortly  after  he  ^anie  up  with  the  Nabob  of 
Canoul,  who  finding  escape  was  impossible,  resolutely  turned 
back  his  elephant,  and  urged  him  on  towards  the  elephant  of  the 
Soubah.   The  latter  accepted  the  chall^ige  of  single  combat,  and 
made  a  signal  to  his  troops  to  retire.     The  two  elephants  were 
driven  up  close  to  each  other,  and  Murzafa-jing  with  his  uplifted 
sabre  was  just  going  to  strike,  when  the  wary  Nabob  thrusting 
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forth  his  javelin,  drove  the  point  through  his  forehead  into  his^ 
brain,  and  he  fell  back  dead.  A  thousand  javelins  were  imme- 
diately aimed  at  the  Nabob  ;  and  himself  and  all  his  troops  were 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  Such,  in  a  very  limited  period, 
was  the  unfortunate  end  of  three  successive  Soubahs  of  the 
Deccan,  an  awful  lesson  to  human  grandeur !  but  too  frequeat 
in  that  country  to  be  much  regarded  ;  though  the  death  of  the 
three  conspirators  in  one  day,  in  addition  to  that  of  Murzafa-jing, 
who  by  their  atrocious  murder  obtained  the  throne  of  his  uncle, 
was  even  there  considered  as  a  signal  retribution  of  the  divine 
justice. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Nizam  left  five  sons,  of 
these  the  three  younger  were,  for  security,  kept  near  him  in  strict 
confinement  in  the  camp,  by  Nazir-jing,  and  for  the  same  pow- 
erful reason  were  retained,  in  similar  restraint,  by  Murzafa-jing. 
To  prevent  the  confusion  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  camp,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  Soubah,  M.  Bussy,  who  was  not 
wholly  without  suspicion  of  being  conscious  to  the  conspiracy  that 
destroyed  him,  after  consultation  with  the  ministers  and  generals, 
immediately  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  Salabat-jing,  the  eldest 
of  them.   M.  Dupleix,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  event, 
consulted  to  the  appointment,  and  the  new  Soubah,  in  conse- 
quence, confirmed  all  the  vast  cessions  made  to  the  French  by 
his  uncle,  with  the  addition  of  many  others.  The  imperial  army> 
restored  to  order  and  discipline,  continue^  its  march  without  in-* 
terrupdcm  to  Gokxmda. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  English^  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  French  in 

the  Camatic,  endeavour  to  counteract  their  ambitious  projects. — 

They  send  assistance  to   the  Nabob  Mahomed  AH,  besieged  at 

Tritchinopoly. — Captain  Clive  volunteers  his  services ,  and,  by  sur^ 

prize,  takes  Arcot,  the  Capital. --^Maintains  himself  in  it  against 

very  superior  Forces,  and  displays  the  dawn  of  his  great  military 

Genius. — Mahommed  joined,  in  his  distress,  by  the  Regent  of  My^ 

sore,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  a  body  of  Mdhrattas. — Chunda^ 

saheb  driven  to  extremities,  surrenders  himself  to  the.  Tanjorine 

General,  and  is  by  him  perfidiously  put  to  death.-^The  Mysorean 

and  the  Mdhrattas  lay  claim  to  Tritchinopoly,  as  the  stipulated  price 

of  their  services,  and  besiege  it.^^Great  length  of  the  Siege  and 

Sufferings  of  the  Garrison. — At  length  the  Regent  abruptly  breaks 

up  his  Camp,  and  retires  to  Mysore ;  while  Mahommed,  under  the 

Protection  of  his  firm  Allies,  the  English,  establishes  himself  in  secu-- 

rity  at  Arcot. ^-^Transactions  in  Bengal  ;  prefaced  by  an  Account 

4>fthe  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mahrattas. — Their  vast  Empires 

founded  by  Sevajee,  a  Soldier  of  Fortune,  of  the  Tribe  of  Raj* 
POUTS,  or  native  Hindoos. — Sambajee. — Sahoojee. — Astonish^ 
ing  extent  of  that  Empire  at  the  Death  of  Sahoojee. — The 
Ram  Raj AH^^-finally  divided  into  two  distinct  Governments,  that  cf 
PooNAH,  and  that  ofBERAR, — Account  of  the  respective  Sovereignty 
of  those  Governments. — Reflections  on  the  Character  and  Mannett 
of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  English  government  at  Fort  St.  David,  still  the  presidency 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  them 
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unportant  transactiohs,  and  of  the  high  jiredcmilifant  iHflt&JifMOQfii' 
the  French  at  the  court  of  Goloonda,  wei^  <5v*rwh«ini«idi'%flip*? 
astonishment,  mingled  with  terror.  They  noW  saw  the  fet»#or'«f'''' 
their  too  great  caution,  and  regretted  the  abrupt  dep^MftUi^I^^f- 
Major  Lawrence  from  the  Nlabob's  eamp,  by  l^hiok  the^AiKllI  >^Min! 
left  open  to  their  rivals.  That  tkble'officer  toohad  waited  ^  CUmu, 
iopH  on  his  private  concerhr,  ahd  iteb(P<l%«V)^ii«Rc6^d>iiKdttqc«iiii>  In 
mahd  of  the  troops  by  Ca^a!rtt"(i>3ite7  "•©hey' JfiW  r^sdttred.ltezJi 
take  a  more  Active  pa^,  arid'faiilirulr^ittei^  titliichniieMi^f9'«li((irio 
family  of  Anwar-odeah,  di^patched'a  Ibtjyiofiti^j^itQ  'assise  lrts« '' 
son  M^hbMth^d' AH,  invdsteicl  %  't\i0i¥^mi^iaif^fMiKMn^pi^M 
whilie  €htlntfili-«ihfeb!lhald  kiifrdhiid^  io^Aiootf  a]nei^)qwiii«t»iViii^-tt 
th^T^wedrh6hi!^>l^tft^^6Mlhoeil[t5l^bob]  r{binaiiiialt<|fmB,lo 

poji'^-,  a^'if^ffkvk&tfed'ir^KiOtldah'/ft'vcy^  (mc<^g^§tkttea^  Aea^i< 
Whit^4h<^')2n^ilfif^i^'>eilcithi|)ddryJ6taai0d>i3nth){%Keat^^ 
tw^^-iA¥e<W'«^  1F^MliMbp<dyi>  "^Jiicli,  laft^fisalBecnegotiiifiailuvv 
was %tfrr^iid«^€^H& him^hytlUi>peVlimu»^^td(»)liMMiSaii  & 
gliSK^retl^ated  to  T^iltthinopoly;  He  l(hcn«itaBced]iiiikieejiQg^ri 
of%&  Sfter  t>lace;  •where  hij>  trbop&i^  wiikdi  "aubiMniilanedzithtun 
Enfffiffii,  't^n  •t6'6fle,l»«k  ia(ixl8Hi«A  'cmiteisBN^'cini  teh^d^q 
Erf^^R^  dkJanipfedon'theiwcsWiW  sidenof  filte xAtyo-  boionvi  ^(Ihui 
THteBinopolyv4itiJiiated'fabout-90  miles  ihini(itiifi!  coast,  is>diicB^ 
of '^Tfe  besf  fbnHfed  «M46lft*<^e  Gaina<iCi>>'^t!  ts«iapk>siQd<iy(«m 
double  rihige'of  WblilH'4aiil»d  iby 'atQMnii;tbMrbiu;  tbniltt  nbe^al;  .> 
di9t&flb6!i'>fHihl<  <we  ^iJiKffheii  .-otke  io.ii:vhi])iinriaLds:«^iBtBeB  fdet 
high^'^tid  «»8f»«^'I^T<(irdc:-:  dtQimnrd.tv]iiliB  of  wusk^gms^iet 
strength,  Iteitig  Ihil^y^et  :hi!heiglit;*irathlaraitipatt  o^stonetd^-  n 
creasing  by  large  steps  from  the  ground  quite  to  the  s^Anniitirfo 
wHef g'1^'-^^f<^'l«0fi«;>»lt^  pMfaq)efiaf^ston^id|dlttnenert<fc|t 
h\0i;  in  whm^%fi^4«b^4nfc»il0«ts.tlmviiu.  .TIiKjOHieK' 
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sutTOonded  mih  a  ditch  thirty  feet  wide  and  twelve  deep.  The 
Presidency  of  Fort  St.  David  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  in- 
crease this?  number  of  their  troops  and  artillery  before  Tritchi- 
nopoly»  but  the  army  of  the  Nabob  and  the  French  was  still  so 
mudi  stronger^  that  the  event  of  a  battle  seemed  very  doubtful ; 
and  it  was  now  that  the  great  military  genius  of  young  Clive, 
at  this  period  only  a  lieutenant  in  the  service,  began  to  display 
ksetfl.  This  intrepid  officer  proposed  to  the  Presidency,  as  the 
only  resource  in  this  extremity,  the  daring  measure  of  attacking 
AncoT  itself,  and  offered  to  head  himself  the  expedition,  which, 
he  urged,  would  infallibly  cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's  force 
from  Tritchinopoly.  Fort  St  David  and  Madras  were  exhausted 
of  troops  to  furnish  men  for  this  important  enterprise,  which  was 
as  fortunately  .conducted  as  it  was  judiciously  planned ;  for  the 
dty  of  Arcot  having  no  walls  or  ramparts,  and  the  fort  being 
defended  by  only  a  slender  garrison,  they  entered  the  place 
with  litde  opposition ;  and  100,000  astonished  spectators  beheld 
a  handful  of  English  take  possessbn  of  the  capital  of  the  Car^ 
iiatic,its  military  stores  and  accumulated  treasures.  The  ge-r 
nerous  victors,  however,  seized  only  the  public  property ;  all 
property  of  a  private  nature  was  considered  as  sacred,  and  punc- 
tually restored  to  the  owners.  When  the  panic,  into  which  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  were  thrown  by  the  boldness  of  this 
manoeuvre  was  over,  troops  were  collected  from  all  quarters,  and 
Clive  soon  found  he  had  an  army  of  3000  men  to  contend  with ; 
bat  by  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  attacks  made  up<m  the  enemy, 
wh^i  opportunity  most  favoured,  he  contrived  to  remain  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  advamages  which  he  had  so  gallantly 
obtained. 

This  spirited  undertaking,  vrhkh  so  early  marked  the  character 
of  tibe  young  commander,  was  attended  with  all  die  success  that 

VOL.  II.  S  s 
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could  be  desired.  Chunda-saheb  found  himself  competed  td'd^- 
lach  4000  of  his  best  troops  from  Tritchinopoly.  to  attempt  tb^ 
recovery  df  his  capital,  in  "which  attempt,  howerer;  diey  cdtti- 
pTetely  failed,  being  routed  in  aH  their  attacks  faiths  sd)ieri6i' 
skill  and  bravery  of  the  garrison  and  their  intrepid  duef.  AttHfc 
same  time,  by  this  draught  fmm  the  main  b6dy  of '^e  trotipk 
before  Tritchinopoly,  Ae  Besifeging  army-  was  propuititttiJiMjr 
weakened,  and  tiine  U^^  allbi'ded  to^Mi^nkir^d'td^^l^<eh^<^^ 
himself  with  new  alfies.  'Arnorigfthefelvki'fcii^fe«^rtt^rifW!^ii4 
a  cotiritry -of  eohsiderabl6  ■  extent;  biiJt  at  thabtifaie' of  Irtti^'U^ 
compared  with  ks'sbbjfequent  ktatefof  pbw^F^H'ag^randizeiii^i^. 
The  king'Wa*  ^'  itthlor ;  but  his  lihcl^  ehjo|;^ed4h^¥eg«i(«sy  oFtlA 
kihgdom^Wa^g^v^rned'h:  AWth  ui/ilimkfed'  autftd  A  W^'tff 

Mahra'ttas;  iifeb,' uttildr  iKfot^  ^ow;  wei^  talceh  intb  hl/^|^; 
and'evien  th^HflJRh'df  Timjor6,  Wiffi  Whom  he  had  been  sbli&fe 
at  variance^  s^eitig  ^i  bstase  sa  generally  befriended,  nd^'jixit^ 
with  the  other  allies,  to  effbt^  his  deliVeranc^  fron^  tHb^e  eV% 
whiih  had  b6Bri^'pai^'dccas5onerf  by  his  own  Titistfltty.  "^ift  is 
impossible,  m  a  stimmary  histt>ry  likfe  this, to  enter  irifo  the  detaUs 
bf  stegfes,  itidt  miriiitely'td  record  eireiit*  of  inferior  Inipofrtance; 
Suffice  a  tof'Vib^Pve,  tliat  on  thfe  return  bf  Major  Law*ert<:eijto 
India,  edrfy  !h'  i7./^«,  that  experienced  soildBer,  assisted  by  ^ 
victoiiotts  'captor  of ' Arcbt,  resumed  fh^'  tonrinaiid  of  the  English 
troops,  and  tfik  *b3rSrfgorous  exertibil  ott  the  part  of  the  confe- 
derate army;  tJhuiida-siheb  was  at-letigih^  difren  to  sudi  ettte^ 
mities,  and  his  resoitrt^  1>ecatme's6'9^t^irfy^  exhausted,  wMIe  tds 
army  was  iso  tbmtfleteiy  inclosed  aridlitocked  up  in  the  island  !of 
Serihgham,  near  Tritchrnbpbly,  that 'H^^Wasdompelled  to  fly  for 
succour  to'hismoiit  determined  eneihy',Mona-ji,  the  general  ofthe 
Tanjorine  iriiiyV  'ft-esumingthat^the  gratification  of  his  aVa- 
rice,  his  resentment  Alight  be  appeased,  he  pro^red  the  poor 
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Tfg[i^^^,}u&treaw]:y.tQ  secure  his  personal  ^fety»ahd  Mona-ji 
^pfirjoqu^  hi^r  pifomiae  of  protec^on.  by  the  most  solemn  oath 
i^^^^an.  Inijian  soldier.  He  swore,  on  lus  sabre  and  poniard, 
4|^.benShoul^;be  safe,  devoting  hunself  %q  death  by  those  instru- 
H^^  if  fi^jp|i^^  in  his  eogageipenj:^  It  was  then  a^r^ed  that 
ij^jj^ajjffh(eb,.vydt|i  a  few  attpn^a?^, .should  come  to  his  quarters 
ftiffl\^Si^^»  y^^^fg..'  hg^9nffl4  a5l?s<^9«t  of  Ijorse  should  be  iij 

'iSsaSsii^.^^f^xfiy'<!¥^o!h^^^^  As 

SK(«^T?Pn^^,fo{W?,l^^^«^ii^fi.  ?J^  greatly 

9^,tfif 'decljuye^^fpjei^^  jUgj^lapJ^^a^.f^r,  ^fj^  Jfl^j^np^  p^son,  had 

1p^,^?tfidly,^t,r^4y^.iy^^,vKith  Ji;he  ,9tJiifirp ^^p^tipns  for 

gop!,^4;  whft  ^^turaed.  wittJ^;*Ti?fi^i^^^ 

i^>Iabob,with  l^sA^^rb^9|d|q^^s^y;jj^,Yauq«ffJ  towtarfJs  tljje 

'ir^jftrip«;i;fi9P,  b»f  i!|^^?»p9ffiijy,H?|»fIf9ijj^ 

lffl?t.in«i^tW|t  *>>e...mfise.4  ^)ir|ifis»  'i)^^\ii^  ^^^  «f^^4  .him 

J,  ^pn  tbM:JntelK8penqe,l^)p$,<»]9ap^»;;?i^^p<l,to^^^ 
,^y,^nun.e<^flitely ,  a8se9»We4'  y^^^  mv ,%  det;erpiinei  i^i^  w^t 
:^ij4paer.  ^  .unfortuB^te  .pripc^  slwjuld  p^  disposed,  pf .    The  ^n- 
gUsiJ^jthe.Mahrajtta^^ijjl.t^My^Qr^aniSPn^ra^  j^l  eq^ljtyr 

-iapx|ou»  tp  have  lI;(^)C^fg^,of  SP,iwppi;l?nt,a4]|er^n^e;  bpt  t|]e 
..TafliJQriB)?  $mftly^efus^„^.part  with4us/pi4?Qp.)?r;^d>.,the  as- 
sembly Vreakii^g  upial?r,uptJy,  his  savi^e,SQu}^eli^gtiting  in  bipod, 
resolved  to  end  the  99ptfj^[by.  hisdesi^ructioftf   r^  P^tan,  trainfjd 
,to  deeds  of  horror^ ^^^jdlwg^chedto.exeyujp.. the  h^|j«»roHS.  re- 
. .;5<4ution.    He foua,d j|%(^j5p<ched, priho^ .injcl^inys^stretched .on 
the,  floor,  of  his  apart9i^|;^,jjirom  lyl^qh,  ,4pjjil|ta)ted,by  age,  by 
-anxicijy,,  and  by  disea^sevh^;iy*3  unj»b|«, tp  f;i^9..,,„T(^e  monster's 

purppse  was  eyj^tentin^JMs/fie^w^r  «tf»4,4^fcrwas^lR  W* 

.vitadiB  spliq»ed  a  sbo»t  cop^renoe  .with  }dQp^jpi^..tp  reveal  a 
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secret  of  importance.  The  ruthless  assassin  stabbed  him  to  the 
ikeart,  and  tlien  severing  the  head  from  the  body,  carried  it  in 
sajvege  triumi^  to  his  employer,  who  instantly  sent  it  racking 
wth  blood  into  Tritchinopoly,  to  be  viewpd  by  the  Nabob  and 
his  courtiers.  The  army  of  the  murdered  prince  immediately 
dispersed,  and  the  French,  who  had^  fortified  the^su^lves.  in  the 
great  pagoda  of  Jambakirtnai^  i^ortly  after  surrendeipd  tham* 
selves,  prisoners  of  war.  Thua,  at  length,  M^honvued  obtained 
in  reality  that  diistinotion'ito  which  he  ]^9d^  long  laid  claim,  and 
lor  which  SQ  much  blood  and  treasure  had  be^  ^^pended.  The 
English,  to  wfa^m, he  h^d  exhibited  Jbis  patents  of  v)yestiture,irom 
Nasir^j9i^and  Gazt-oi^anKhan,.'CORfifmed  byth^  grea^lVfqguI, 
weite  sati3fi«d  ^f .  th^  ]wiM^  of  }\i&  dam^  ^  ion  tM»t  b«f is^^ey 
had;  throughi imnmaeiiable  diii^ltie&».adhefe4^fj4t^hfully^t^^^^ 
ittteneots,  AndffiitUloDiitinued.bis 4ne^ 
t/Df  tbft  <;Qntinuaiice  of  ithat,;ppot^ic)tiw]i  he.i^as,  iqde^ /de- 
plorably in.  w«nt,  for .  althp«gh  th«  nqmipal  i  Jwd  9f  tb^  yt^^ 
Qountry  from  the  itiver  Peoner  to  Tiniydfly,  in  nil  tl^t  extwttbere 
iwassaarcely  a  siagle fortraas,^  besides Tritch^opoly>rin  wb^ch  he 
r^nldnepose  his  head  with  security.  What  roodered  iiis  fatci  JStiU 
harder  was^  the  Bicgent  of  Mysore  and  the  mpacious  Mabf  atta^ 
were  hovering aear  to  rend  even  that  solitary  posses/sion  from  him. 
To  ithat  chief  he  had  made  a  secret  ;promiae>  eyklctntly  extorted 
froitt  him  by  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances,  that  if,  through 
his  assistance  and  that  of  the  allies,  successful,  he  would  sur- 
render tD.himthflt'dty  :a»d  fort,  which.  th$.  Regent  now  ciwned^ 
us  the  stipulated.price  of  his  servic^^  and  those  of  ibis  subsidiary 
Ma^hrattas.  Remoiififtrances  weroiin^vaini ;  the  iner(;enai;y  chief 
insisted  up(>Q  the/due  performance  of  rtber  contract,  and  th^  rival 
Mahrattdsi  sUfqx^rtBd  .him.  in  it,  A  compmnm  at  tef^h  ttaok 
place  between  the'oontending  parties,  and  the  Mysorean  was^  or 
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at  kast  appeared  to  be,  satisfied  with  having  made  over  to  him  a 
grant  of  the  revenues  of  the  Island  of  Seringham,  and  several 
oAiev  neighbouring  districts,  with  full  power  to  collect  them  him- 
self;  and  a  renewed  promise,  that,  within  a  fixed  period  Tritchi- 
ridpoly  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.     Matters  being  thus 
acc6ilitnodated,  and  a  strong  corps  of  Europeans  and  «epoys 
h^g^  left  in  tfte  dfy,  to  guard  against  possible  outrage,  Ma- 
fiamttiM  AH,  at  'the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse,  with  500 
'^'^Eriglfeh  and  i^0O  se^*^s>  trained  after  the  European  manner, 
*  begwitfieftr  march  for  the  recovery  of  the  Carnatk:.    The  first 
'  ^ace  of  stfehgth  at  wiWohthey  arrived  was  VoJcondi  ;  where 
'ilte'chfef  bought ^iS  p«eade  b^  takiAg'^  oady  of  ^aliegianee,  by 
thef  paymeht'^oP^,o6o  rupee*,  aiid- by  giving  settwrity  for  the 
'  pei^petttalpiqrmentof  future  attreirs.  Fro<fl*thl«  place  the  Ndbob 
dispatched  a  body  of  lotto  *horde  to^ti^eftfgtberi  the  girrrison  at 
^rfcot,  and'  tfren  marfeWed  on  to  Trivadiy  itt  the  pago«l*  of  *^hich 
'•)l^e<hey'fourml  a^bttdy  of'  French  troops;  who  surrendered  at 
thfe  *fi?*t  summohs .  They  *  were  •  unsttccessfuhini  their  attack-  «pon 
Ginjee ;  they  were  gloriously  triumphant  at  Bahoor.  Vandiwash 
was  rahsotaed  by  its  governor  for  300,000  njpees ;  and  every 
'thing  was  giving  way  before  them,  when  by  the  perfidy ^ofth^ 
^Mysorean  Who  had  invested  Tritciiinopoly,  atvd  driveti  the  gar- 
rison to  thd  uttoott  distiKss  by  cutting  off  all  their  (supplies  of 
provision,  the  army  was  sudd^ily  recalled  to  that  important 
'fortress. 

M.  Dtipki^  stHitg^  With  ^anguish  at  the  difecomfiture  of  his 
•froops,  and  jealous  for  the  honour  of  hia  nation,  had  been  ex- 
ertitgall  the^en<0rgie9^of  his  mind,  and  all  the  resoiHrces  of  his 
^jltiadon,»to  re^^Mablsfsh  Its  fame/and  its  power.  He  encouraged 
tfee-Regtint,  ^t}dithe;Mahri^tas;  who^still  adhered  to^him;  to  per- 
severe in  their  claims  on^TtitQhmopoly,  and  he  supplied  them 
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With'AtDft^«  <v9idi'men«  and^iwth  m<mey.  He' employed >ix)th  |Hro- 
mtees  mnd  threats  with  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  to  prevent  his 
«sitditig  succdur«  or  provisions  to  the  exhausted  garTisonV  and  the 
Mjdifvttas  cat  OfflT  the  noses  of  the  country  p^>pie  whom  they 
found  engaged  in  that  benevolent  occupation.  He  proceeded 
at  length  to  die  bold  measare  of-  applying  to  be  lUKdoMn^lf 
Nabob  v>t  theOiniatic;  and  by  means  of  M/  BuMyv  wfioiiitffl  noul 
timi«dand'W8S  omnipoi&it  «ritb'SakdfBt->j^,  <Maiiii§A's(4i9^iimi^ 
to  that>iniieiit^  firbni:th«'iteiv!  Soobafa)  tldibughlilsr^wA dcH^tti 
tho  viceroy altyiiiid  nkb^'coHfirtiftd  by  the^Mtfgidv  'sBy)^}F^ 
t&e  of  ih^)n«(ttib«ted!  utommisision  be  >appoJiMed:  Mmip-skty^^ 
Vellore,  «0!aot>at{ihlsiHeut^tant,  and  received*  df 'him  .^o^oool.^ai 
4hbi)»HoePof (iHiiBuMe|fk€iid>autlfK>irity:  H«  aHsiMi4$d  idl'  the^pctop 
^alttlidigttit!f«^<ar;>f^)t<^ilMt)4  andthe  aiifipfofevittiUM'Wiit&h'tte 
iFrehti»-iii9W(pbcabwdj  In  al^dMoftCo  fbrmtt  grimt»,<fbr'd^«bra]». 
■si9t»ifceiin'><plteik<igi  "Mid^)  upholding  Salabat'on  'th»>  vi^Migti 
VhrdttBf  MWPS  d0t;bii«(^>toI^up|MVt  His  wuippiedcttuthdHty^  Amiiiiij^ 
•tkne^m^  l!b>eHuiiifeiiat«d<«fhiii  ard  called  khcf^KMhik^ieiiMfliil^, 
ithos^deiMiRiintited  ifrom  liHeir  position  in-respedi't^  MiiMi^'''pf^ 
iQiMdjidso,  b^ M,  Qukiylar  intrlgues-atthe coUit'tof^jKbe 'il)i^«!(aii, 
tediam^ontingi  tom^'^  4iftlf  ar  miHiM'antix^allyA  .'Th&.fttiifi 
«f  the  Nabob'ian^ )Maj«fr^4iAWjn3noi&>t^  T4itchinoi^y '^aWkl'itfife 
gai«isQinr<fiioiii.fciMr  disascer'tha>t'i«»iiidlMel)ys  ^impended  <Mrfet'>ii>; 
'biitthb  great  length  toft  dieisiegey  and  ffti  nmtiber  of  thfe  %«t- 
sidgers;  had  tBnde&ahthvxwQfitry  for'Hiitos  mmd- «  destrt,  and 
:dippfies.;»rei«iobtlDDddb>^fram'ja:  great  ^scahi!^  ioithifher  udhoM 
idifiioalty  ;'issadyiiialf:^a  imnydfelMgt^en^gadfa^ian'dieoM^iifill 
4HeNircqf»^<being.4>evpetiuiU3Pihaiiii»Mi^  dining  th^  m^h»Jby 
Uirge/:bedl66/'ofiltf«hritib''aaiMlr3fi^i>  Bt'^ttt^'  d&sperki^  hoAiSB 
were  foi^liC7te]ein0thk)godeQisi«»iitdok>  ^tede,  titt>«ftic|«»gtiVJM) 
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tvmt  ooeurr^  of  thfl  |^reaii96tJinp(»*tMieet>f  «i^  tliat  9oiddk-«t 
4t  that  time,  have  happened,  and  hjita  consequence  put.  n  perifl^f 
f9K  a.  time. at  leaat,  to  those  uncetong  wars  which,  at  a  period 
when ihe.panent  opimtries  were  at  peace,  had  so.  long  deaoltit^ 
thf^Camatio^  • 

:  : Arialrotigi : renoBs^ranoe^ oaeaaiQned  hy  the. cpnipiftint^of  our 
^Sast  fi>dia)CoiQp»n^;\ytho  l<miidc>theii)(»mmei;(egre^ 
]^£thfi^\i»iiy!iiM(d,h^fiivioibd6^:h^  wit 

ms^i  fvmm»ifHisiim\f^v[MiiQW  prej^otfijof <th<t  Fneoch^oit  the 
Qorqif|and6}rp$«)$tyri3n^*lhe:nQ<3aU  of  M.^J^uimI^}^,  !|)he /soul  wA 
■fiourmjo^timn  41>«m)t^  «iiK>n«  :Theiidditiooi9Jiineiif  ceithatif  the 
iBe|«me.yireprfiftiQt.(|$>iQplied  Hii^rt^M^ooAl  rUpftiveuimi^ewue; 
l|IH^n.|[^d^£^!ftQ4m^Riidiate<el9vf|lm4n^f<^ 

^epl!(;AbC0»i;l»-:iitti|h«$!'tiioeinot  «e:^  incDnedtotf'pveparcilrfor  a 
g^rai(War>';tQ'^hei{k;^  fmMiJ^c!uaifir^jiit3At^rr9^TvsmB^\» 

^§s>tf^9i^  M^/DiKt^^.  Mid  wiU)  >poiraiiS!  to  uHmebide.  ai  oondfo* 
iafllta]bjmft(|/^  VHHh/ftp*.  ^uadeff8,'t)hfi  GoKemoir  of  MadiaB,  aUd 
.^1^^  <^|«|)^enti^io  the  cabinet  of  M.  Dii{ileb£,  tal  be-^jawved 
leiuis^eati^,  as  dkeorrxniglHt  tlunk  meet  pro^er^:  by,  tlM  Court  of 
4BvcMa»^ft^Gm(i,  M-  Oupleix,  to^y  uflftc4wunted^vdtb  what 
h(d;^et>plftoe,  received,  his  order  of  recall  with  aetomshmeoc, 
J^  'Mtith. .dignity. :  lie  waa  conwioed  that  in.aU  he  had  done.hfe 
dMid.lKevaecret;:afi|Si»haJliimijQf  bis  govemment,  and  eubnuttodto 
iberthe  vi^Qiiof  fiolHied  fxmvemenoetwiihantmpinii^  It^ikst 
^pj^r^wt  of  this  grisaio^lect.'ol  natioud  a^nuidvEiBaaent,  if  he.hi^ 
^unodsrredcthe  puhtit  «ealtfa>,.he;hadtjipit>()>een  apadog  of  his 
4Stm«  a«ith9v«|tur»ed''ta  aQ/«ntgBatefiilc<aiftry,  vsath.a  foit^tme 

By-  the  appointed  comnussaries  4i,ysii8penm)n  of  arms  was 
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fniniediAlely  agreed  upon  between  the  French  and  Bklglish,  which 
was  to  include  their  allies,  followed  by  a  conditional  treaty,  to 
wWch,  however,  the  barbarous  Mysorean  would  not  submit,  de- 
claring thai  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  regard  any  treaty  that 
was  not  made  by  himself.  On  receiving  intelligence,  shortly 
dfter,  that  Salabat-jing  Was  advancing  from  Golcondah,  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  army,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tribute, 
due  for  many  years  from  Mysore,  he  abruptly  broke  up  his 
Camp,  and  after  having  waited  three  years  with  patient  perseve- 
rance, as  well  as  with  great  waste  of  men  and  treasure,  at  the 
head  of  so,ooo  men, to  accomplish  a  favourite  project,  he  retired 
fo  his  country,  in  1755,  without  having  accomplished  it.  Sudi 
was  the  commencement  of  our  transactions  with  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore ;  the  renowned  Hyder  served  in  that  camp  under  his 
uncle,  and  learned  from  his  failure,  on  tlus  oocasiori)  a  more 
wise  and  politic  lesson  for  hi6  future  conduct  in  war* 

With  a  view  to  enforce,  if  necessary,  their  demands  relative 
to  a  change  of  measures  in  the  councils  of  Pondicherry,  the  Bri- 
tish government  had  early  in  1754  dispatched  to  Indkf  Admiral 
WatsQD,  with  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  having  the  4^h  regi*- 
ment  on  board,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Commodore 
Pocock  arrived  with  two  more  ships  of  the  line^  whicb>  added  to 
those  already  on  the  coast,  composed  a  formidable  fle^  Of 
Europeans,  too,  the  number  at  Madras  and  Fort  St.  David's 
amounted  to  full  tooo  men ;  yet  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
leiuent  and  favourable,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  French  very 
large  districts,  and  revenues  far  exceeding  their  own.  Absolute 
peace,  however,  amidst  so  many  armed  claimants,  and  through 
so  wide  a  circuit  as  the  field  of  the  late  war,  could  not  imme« 
diately  be  obtained.  Inferim*  contests  f<Hr  some  time  agitated  the 
south  of  the  peninsula ;  but,  before  the  close  of  the  ^ar  1755, 
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the  rig^HtAil  dakiis  of  Mahdmmed  AM,  as  Nabob,  were'gdneraflj' 
acknowledged  througfheut  the  Carnatic,  and,  invited  by  the  Pi^ 
sldency  at  Madras  to  Aro^t,  under  their  sajipdrt  and  ptot^c^iaM, 
he  thenceforth  securely  fixed  his  residence  m  that  anddnt  capital 
of  the  province.* 

Hating:  now  brought  th&convplicatc^  history  of  atSiifi  in  the 
GtfnfttiD  to  .4ofO<cf'kind  of  termination,  we  must  diMCt  our  Kttei^ 
tiMi'  tfiithe  tirartsa<U}0{t$  of  the  Company  m  Bengal,  whose  Sodbah 
ahi^filiy  htid'<foll«n<ed'^hter<e!eanif»le  ^  theNizam  in  assuming  inM^ 
dtp(i1dQiiee,«or 'at 'leaidt^in' paying  only  a  n(»ninalidbedi«noe  td 
the Mogali  wi^ut  remiMinga  rupee fbr 'hict  svppopt 

iUUk  freqoMt if^fiflrratics  of i-thtf  N0A:iHiAi7^,-how««ieri ^MAit 
tBtk  fkhts^ifot  the'  ibfetftrtfitd^  wat^^iisiitterfe  \tttwoii8Biityiitfn\»^t»'' 
vk»usly>i)iiMd{i«iiieit<tfr«tnktifeIy,  tot.  hi  ^wptttyp^^yngs'-mi^V 
gmmnA  <hia>wy»  to'  piicseiic  tbd  ne«idefi!wMi*'al(iiMHediab0iuitti^: 
the  origin  and  pvbgVeliVii^itharsifl^iHttl'Tabei'"^-  >i  r.'..'u^  brib  of., 

frdiiiiiMUHHxrviEhbiHdin&-of<  atpretiiiK^iii  thfr-BKeoniTHDiripve^ : 
hMM^^Bit^na;  taid  oi)iet>  4litotriat8,/t(4ik;h^'at  prtseiit^fof^ia  * 
\9iiig»Tp6nipn'^  A6'd6niiiti6ns-of  thM  peo)>lev:  Theiteiflint«yf/ 
tha'jWhB(ii«M>  SwiJVjtGy  doscenAed  frotb  the  iR»m  taf  OUdipAori'T 
th0 M{^>i>f itlieRafpoot'prihees.  'His  mother  itras< not  of^'soofaT « 
hij^  oligih,  idle  i«  said*  td-  have  been  mi  oWcuve  pd^mi>ofti■c^ 

:  '  •     {'      .-    ;  •    1    .     •.    'i  ■:•     ./  •■  •    -.•,••   •     ,     :..'>•    .^.  ,,f 

•  My  authorities  for  the  above  extensive  detail  of  affairs  on.  the  coast  of  Coro- 

ma'ndel  and  in  the  Carnatic,  independent  of  Mr.  O^mc^s  m6re  claborateVdrl:,  ate 

the'  atftheMtlb  ^  Nafratifb  of  Cblcine)  LawVeQ<!6"  hhiifteir^^H^hM  iti  ^^621  iH  t^  ' 

iuCtfkltM»<>#M.  DwtXti%.'9dh\BgsiaOa[%NhmAr%  \  €ttflibijd§cW.<«  Wnt in  Indts*;/^ ' 

Dam'^/\th^\m  of  iht,M?g^l  Bw^f>"  iw8<vt?5U,ip*)«j^  copc^jpj  thf  hi|tcvy . 

of  NiZ|Un-aI-Mulucjk  and  hi>  ^s^endants  in.  theNDecc^n*j  the  India  Ps^ei^  and 

the  Gazette  accounts,  published  by  authority. 

f*A«VmS;,p'/59;We'»tt6n:"  "'"'•      '  '"  '  •''  '      ^ 

vol:  11.       • '  '  '  TV  ' 
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^be  of  Bonsola,  or  Boonsla,  retained  to  this  day  as  the  family 
name  by  his  descendants,  the  Rajahs  of  Sattarah  and  Berar.  Hi^ 
immediate  father  bore  a  high  command  in  the  armies  of  the  king 
of  Visiapour.  Sevajee  was  born  in  i6«8,  and  spuming  at  subordi^- 
nation,  early  aspired  to  independent  sovereignty  •  The  distractions 
which  about  that  period  prevailed  in  Visiapour,  from  the  irraplion 
of  the  Mogul  monarch  into  the  peninsula,  were  highly  favourable 
to  his  views.  Among  the  hiountains  of  the  AVestent  coast,  and 
the  strong  fortre^es  in  which- they  ^bouhd^^h^e  first  railsed  htfr 
banners,  which  were  resorted  to  with  eagerness  l)y  manry  bobl 
chieftains,  of  his  own  tribe  of  Rajpouts,  dl  ftrnmatdd  by  the 
same  turbulent  disposltfon'.  From  ^lose  m<swit«ffis  til^:<^ 
scended  in  formidable  bodies,  chiefly  cavalry,  into  the  ^wid^ 
spread  champaign  country  below,  plundering  t)ie  linhabiUMtrf^f 
their  treasures,  driving  aWay  their  flocks,  and  carrykfgtbff^bc^ 
grain  to  their  strong-^ holds.  ,-  i.    ?  m.  om 

Livirig  entinely  in*  this  predatory  manner,  xm^iMKMUVxad 
industry  of  his  subjects,  the  sovereign  of  (¥istapotfr,  whd  was ' at 
thkt  Wtnei*  also  engaged  in  a  destructl^CKe  war  witii  tlie  {teifaiafi 
empt^m<*,  sent  drxtAe^  iipon  armies  against  them,  but  by  idjpM 
resistantte,  or  by  treachery,  chiefly  by  <theiafte^,lev«fly^flh^^ 
cru^h  i!he  irising-fb^  wksf "defeated;  Aurungzeb'  bimsdf,  theti  im 
the  throne,  who  had  in  (he  first  instanqa  eiQ  ployed  this  bady  of 
banditti  to  promote  lus  ambitious.pFqjecfe  of  subjugating  Visiapour^v 
soon  found  them  to  be  the  more  determkied  enemy  of  the  two, ' 
ahd  exerted  against  them  the  forces  of  the  empire  with  very  in- 
adequate success. "  The  King  of  Visiapour  dying  in  1661,  left  his 
son  a  minor,  and  dissensions  arising^  among  the  nobles,  relative 
to  the  regency, iSeVajee  took  advanmge  of  these  distractions,  and 
sent  detachments  to  obtain  possession  df  the  towns  and  sea-sports 
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IjVig  along  the  i^oTO  of  the  Concan,*  which  was  effected  with 
little  oppoatipn.  Pirates  had  abounded  on  this  coast  from  the 
^e;  of,  AlexABder,  whr^ so  historians  mention  the  Sangarians  of 
thp9Q  4fty^  aft  f«»i|iOH6  jiB  that  Imei^  and  J^vajee,  to  whom  no  species 
of  plunflet  waaf  unwelcome,  encour^ed  rather  than  repressed 
th«]f<  predatory.  4)spoisiti6n< ,  By  this  m€»ans  he  gradually  became 
CoHQWiUblo  on.  the  x^em,  and.  to^  the  Europeans  settled  on  that 
<i5mt:t,4im  mi^rr^ptiom  given  to. their  trade  by  his  ships,  though 
not  fe^therte^  of  m)agnH44e  or  importance  enough  to  be  recorded 
IWre,  a»e  frequtently  fo^Qtioned.  In  the  event,  however,  we  shall 
fiiid  the  Englwbtnaity  pwupiftdiin  utterly  destroy^g  the  piratical 
empire  in  tb«s6ffi«aitiby  <(|ted«^tof  Aagria^^aml  (he  destruction 

;  WW*  bw  generals  werei  mvaging  tfe^ijshone  ofjjjbe  Coucan, 
Sewve«;hitna^  descended  iram  th«  v^ofth^fn  hirUs  in  great  force 
into  the  plains  that  stretch  between  Ahmt^t^gfur  and  Aurengabad, 
civwytiwhete Ikying  wwte*h*«oi*n|ry^  and  <Jespoiling  the  Mo- 
gttUk  In  anothen  caitipaign.w^ioh  took  idac«  in  .1664,  he  made 
an. HtUj^tiMiL'  iUbo  Gua^ucat,; and. plunder^, Swr^t  of  a  (nilUon 
siietling^;  but  molested  npt  the  English  an4  Dutch  factories. 
H^ghl/ exaaperated.  at  this  :neliV  ipsult,  Aiirmig^eb  now  com- 
nnanded^the  whole  army. of  the  Deccaa  tQ  roirch  agi^oat  the 

•  "  Hic  region/*  says  lifr.  Ortne,  *<  c^led  the  Cokcah,  extendi  along  the 
wemem  coast  of  I  ndia,  ftitak  tHe)  ttrAtofj  of  Goa  to  Danftao,  in  ienglth  I40  miles. 
The  vtist  jjangQ  of  hjU^-  i^HVib  ^fflq^paniea  ih^sea^qqast,  and  alvvays  in  sight  of  ii, 
from  Cot^oriiLto  Oacoa^,  is  .cbII^^I  the  Gautj9»  ^^IfV'W  ^^^^  which  signi/Sci 
passages.  This  chain,  never  more  thap,59i  ^'  '^^^<  ^^^  3^  miles  from  the  sea, 
has  in  its  whole  extent  very  Few  passages  which  open  into  the  iiiland  country 
by  windings  among  the  ttibunf ^ttii. '  Icta!l  other pai^i  iil(!  cspefeJi^ly  in  the Concan, 
tife  l^ole^dtiiii  Utti^  cme  6ATihac\kA^M,  to^thfl  wititttiii &f  sAich  <Tftry  path  has 
beon^b^iilO  bj  1)^  Jiaodj^f  man  1;  >aiKi»  neve0tl)|Bile^,i«inpf)o>^  folded  «ven  by 
the'single  foot  of  the  traveller,  without  the  fatigue  of  hours/'  Orme's  Historical 
Fragments,  p.  aa,  last  quarto  edition. 
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marauder,  but  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  general  of  that  army, 
Rajah  Jysing,  to  use  every  effort  to  decoy  him  to  Delhi.  What 
artifices  were  used  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  by  superior  cunning, 
of  which  he  was  a  consummate  master,  Sevajee  not  only  went  to 
Delhi,  but  returned  in  safety,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate him,  and  with  a  spirit  of  highly  inflamed  hostility,  to 
commit  new  ravages  in  Guzzurat.  We  find  him  again,  ini66g, 
before  the  gates  of  Surat,  levying  heavy  exactions,  and  retiring 
with  an  immense  booty,  in  safety,  to  the  almost  impregnable 
fort  of  Rairee  ;  situated,  like  many  others  of  his  strong  holds  in 
the  mountains,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  Aurungzeb,  about 
this  time  engaged  in  an  obstinate  war  with  the  Patans,  not  being 
able  to  send  troops  in  sufficient  numbers  to  check  his  incursions, 
ordered  vessels  to  be  constructed  in  the  ports  of  Surat  and 
vCambay,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  shores  of  the  Concan, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Seddees;  but  Sevajee,  at  all  points  pre- 
pared, with  his  superior  navy  captured  some,  and  burned  others 
in  the  harbours.  At  length,  having  become  in  every  respect  an 
independent  prince,  he  caused  himself  to  be  publicly  enthroned 
with  all  the  pomp  of  an  Hindoo  monarch  of  the  war  tribe,  and 
on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  so- 
rereignties  of  India.-  His  life  and  hiaf  victories  terminated  in 
1680. 

He  was  succeeded,  on  his  self-erected  throne,  by  his  son  Sam- 
bajee,  who  began  his  reign  with  great  apparent  vigour,  and  for 
some  years,  upheld  its  glory,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field, 
against  Aurungzeb,  personally  opposed  to  him  in  the  latter. 
His  three  principal  forts  of  Sattarah,  Pannela,and  Rairee,  having 
been  separately  invested,  he  descended  with  all  his  forces  from 
the  mountains,  and  defeated  the  assailants.  He  for  a  long  time 
protected  Sultan  Akber,  the  rebel  sen  of  Aurungzeb,  at  his 
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court,  against  the  menaced  vengeance  of  his  father,  and  at  length 
he  so  deeply  incensed  the  Mogul  by  the  unprecedented  barbarity 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  waf  against  hia  troops,  poisoning 
the  tanks  of  pure  water  near  which  they  might  be  tempted  to 
encamp,  and  committing  other  wanton  outrages,  that  he  swore, 
before  his  return  to  Delhi,  he  would  see  at  his  feet  the  head  of 
Sambajee  weltering  in  its  blood.  With  this  determination  he 
fixed,  in  1688,  his  head  quarters  at  the  dty  of  Visiapour.  With 
his  innumerable  army  he  soon  reconquered  all  the  towns  and 
castles  in  the  open  champaign  country  ;  while  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  contained  his  strong  and  scarcely  ^accessible 
fortresses,  he  so  judiciously  stationed  bodies  of  troops  as  pre- 
vented any  descent  of  the  enemy  into  the  plain.  The  number  of 
these  posts  in  the  high  ridge  of  the  gauts,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  no  less  than  350.* 

By  open  hostility,  however,  Aurungzeb  soon  found  it  impos- 
sible  to  conquer  Sambajee,  or  obtain  possession  of  his  person. 
He  therefore  sought  to  effect  it  by  secret  ambush.  Sambajee 
had  an  unbounded  propensity  to  women.  He  who  rose  invincible 
from  the  toils  of  war,  was  still  to  be  caught  in  the  toils  of  love 
and  beauty.  The  Mogul  bribed  the  pander  of  his  lust,  and  se- 
cured his  prey.  He  appeared  before  his  captor  with  art  undaunted 
countenance.  Being  proffered  life  if  he  would  turn  Mahom- 
medan,  he  poured  forth  a  bitter  invective  against  the  Prophet, 
and  lauded  the  gods  of  Hindostan.  The  fury  of  the  bigotted 
Mogul  rose  to  its  highest  pitch  ;  he  was  instantly  ordered  to  a 
cruel  death.  After  suflfering  a  thousand  indignities,  his  tongue 
was  torn  out.  He  was  again  insultingly  offered  life,  if  he  would 
abjure  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  adopt  Mahommedism.  He  wrote, 
**  Not^  tyrant,  if  you  would  give  me  your  daughter  in  marriage.*'' 
*  Orme*s  Historic  Fiagments,  p.  93^ 
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His  heart  was  then  cut  out  in  the  presence  of  Aurungzeb,  and 
his  mangled  limbs  were  given  to  the  dogs** 

This  nefarious  execution^  intended  to  awe  a  race  not  to  be 
intimidated,  had  no  other  effect  on  the  Maliratta  nation  at  large 
than  to  exasperate  them  to  keener  vengeance,  and  to  excite  them 
to  deeds  of  bolder  enterprize.    To  Sambajee,  at  a  very  early 
age,  succeeded  his  son  Sahojee,  who  possessing  all  the  courage 
and  political  wisdom  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  during  a  long 
r^^  of  fifty  years,  not  only  very  widely  extended  the  bounds 
of  the  empire,  but  matured  and  consolidated  what  their  genius 
had  planned  and  their  exertions  had  secured.    The  dissensions 
that  raged  among  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Aurungzeb,  whom 
his  ancestors  had  faraved  in  the  field,  were  extreniely  favourable 
to  the  exaltation  of  a  race,  inured  to  war  and  discipline,  animated 
by  the  sane  religion,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  doomed, 
as  it'should'seem,  to  me  upon  theruins  of  a  mighty  empire.  Dur- 
ing this  long  penod  ordistraction>  the  armies  of  the  Mahrattas 
overbrim  and filundtoed  dlmost  every  part  of  Hindostan,  except-* 
ing  BengaL    We  have*  seen  them^  ^during  the  absence  of  Nigam* 
al^Multtok^  their  greatest  check,  at  Delhi,  and  indeed  by  his 
ex]9ress<.  penoission,  taking  a  decided  part  in  the  wars  that  deso- 
lated the*  Cjsfnatic ;  Aey.iad  conqueired  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fiiteprowjnesi^f  Malwa ;  ^and^  en  the  retuvif  of  the  Nizam  to  the 
south,  they  kid  eabried  their  4eyaatati<Hi3  eyim  toi  the  gates  of  the 
capital  iUelf;aild  eodtortedca  vasfciflOm,i.by.  way  of  tribute,  from 
the  enervate  Mahomtod  t)iCinalIy^  i^^VS^h  th^y  ohtakied  fron^i 
that  (Weak  fnonanrfa  imtiMNr^f  toixxiUeob  tiU^  cHauji,  cr  fourth  part 
of  the  net  v^enuestof  ^theiOthw  pnoraofft^ofitte  eiinpire,  though 
Bengtil  fbi^  some  thhe^lonj^  reininnftdJEAsiiiialtted^by^t^ 
irruptions^  ^  Ii]<aliovtv<ai.the^tiearibhiQfrfial^ 
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in  1740,  their  .territories  extended  from  the  western  ocean  to 
Orissa,  and  from  Agra  to  the  Camatic,  forming  a  tract  of  nearly 
1000  miles  long,  by  700  wide,  and  including  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  capital 
of  thi6  great  empire  was  estaUished  at  Sattarah,  a  fortress  situated 
about  50  miles  south-east  of  Poonah^  and  near  the  iBth  decree 
of  north  latitude.* 

During  the  latter  period  of  Sahqj'ee's:reign,  beir^  oppresq^ 
with  age  and  infirmities,  1^  had  ^dmost  wholly  confided  the  reins 
of'-  government  *to  a  very  aMe  nimister,  named  BaUajee^  who 
under  the  official  denomimrtion^of  4:he  PAirawAH^orivice^g^reiit, 
skilfully  conducted  all  the  afiahTs  of  the  vastesipiiie  of  hisimaaten 
Sahojee^  indeed,  lived  so  wholly  seoludedi^frorli^  puUic  fbusiaess 
in  his  palaee  and  fortress^of  StittdrAhithort^ti^e  Paish wall  was  vcm^ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  sovereign;  and  pcted:  ail  siich>  without  the 
name*     Frona  him  immediately  issued  all  die  Uoniieifs  trf  govttm^ 
m^t,  and  peace  add  war  depended  on  ihiinselF  alb|idi«  thSahDJaa^ 
haimgdo  cl^ldrefif,  wds  succeeded  by  his  nephciw^ftamlliajah,  9,- 
prinbe/df  UredkinWlkcW,  45ier  whbm  the  Paishwah  contlnubd^ii 
exert  thb  ibiame  'powerM  irifluence;  or  ^ther  jnxonacfueaee^ 
hisrHefecti^Q  ttnd^rsft^ndifig,  a  sH}!  greater  dianihei  bad  eadsrtnki 
oveih  his  uncled,  a^jd  kept^blm  'Cdnslantiy  conimedrin  his  spisnfliri 
pristei  of  Sattarah.^  Hehad  the  poiwer  4b  Irender  tbe  offite  ktf 
Paishwah  hereditary  in  his  family ^  and  atlits  Sdeatk^fais  Iami^ 
Bajerow  succeeded  to  les'high  office ^d  liishMoUAK".     u   : 

There  was  another  officer  of  distiiigimhcMl  ^minenoe^lin^hB. ' 
court  of  Sattarah,  termed  BoicsHi,  or  eomihahder  in  cfaidl :  His 
name  was  Ragojee  Bbonsk,  and  he  wa»  nearly  Mlated<  toirtJbe 
reignji^g  dynaisty,  as  his  iiamb  indicates.    Uncoiil3Y)Ued  in  their 
respective  situations^  and  equally  ambitious  of  vice«^regal  sway^ 

*  RenncU's  Memoir,  p.  124* 
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these  two  great  officers  agreed  to  divide  between  them  the  em* 
pire  of  their  master ;  the  one,  the  Paishwah,  assummg  to  himself 
the  government  of  the  eastern  provinces,  fixed  his  capital  at- 
Poonah ;  the  other,  the  Bukshi,  who  held  the  province  of  Berar 
in  Jaghire,  fixed  his  residence  at  Nagpour  in  that  province".' 
Though  distinct  and  independent  governments,  still  the  chief  of 
Berar  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,'as  ^€' 
head  of  the  6mpire,  and  regarded  the  Paishwah  as  the  prihdpal 
executive  authority  of  the  state,  invested  with  the  exclusive  TigfiF 
of  concluding  treaties,  and  regulatihg  other  great  national  c6n-' 
cerns.  The(^scw^.antsipf  Sevajee,  in  their  splendid  confinement 
continue  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.* *^*  No  Paishwah J^*'^ 
says  Lord  Welle^l^^^  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowm^,'' 
^'  can  enter  upon  his^  o^ce  without  receiving  a  keiaui.or'^rihs 6^ 
honouf  fronirthe  Rajah;*  On  taking  the  field  he  must  prevfoii^y* 
have  a  formal  audience  of  Jeave  from  the  llsyah-  ^'The  coutitf^^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sattarah  enjoys  an  exemption  from  militai^j^  ae-' 
pi;e4ation«  of  all  kinds  ;  and  whensoever  any  chielf  enters  "^tfils 
district,  all  the  ensigns  of  power  and  conjmand  are ' laid* asme  ; 
and  the  nagara,  or  great  drum  of  the  empire  ceases  to  oeai  '-f^'^' 

Although  it  way  be  considered  as  an  anticip^fco'n  «  evem^^ 
yet,  for  the  jsake  of  connection,  I  shall  carry  somewhat  lower 
down  in  the  century  the^  history  of  their ^  descend'ants,  and  ihe 
usurpers  of  their  thrones. 

The  reign  of  B^erow  was  ^rejgn  of  activity  and.  vigour ;  he 
gresftly  increased  the  limits  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  wrested 
from  the,  Pqrtuguif;;e  the  important  fortress  of  Bassein,  and  the 
island  of  Sa^ette,.  npar  Bombay.    |Ie  died  in  1759;  ^"^  ^^ 

^  A  Kelaut  is  a'dresS'Of  honoiir^  eonfeived  by  a  lo^miior  on  an  luhxWy  oa 
occasion  of  accession  to  office,  or  as  a  maric  of  esteem  and  approbation, 
t  Lord  Wellesley  on  the  Mahratta  wary  Appendix,  p.  8. 
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succeeded  m  the  Paishwahship,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Pdonih 
throne,  by  his  son  Ballajee.  His  real  sovereign,  the  Ram 
Rajah,  fourth  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  dying  without  issue,  that  dig- 
nity aught,  by  the  ties  of  blood,  to  have  descended  to  Ragojee 
Boonsia,  sovereign  of  Berar ;  but  his  dread  of  the  superior 
power  of  the  Paishwah  prevented  him  from  putting  in  his  claim, 
and  it  passed  into  some  other  branch  of  the  family,  who  are  sup-^ 
posed  still  to  reside  closely  shut  up  in  their  ancient  but  splendid 
prison  ;  I  say  supposed,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  just  doubt  whe-^ 
ther  any  of  that  family  at  present  actually  exist  at  Sattarah.^ 
This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
on  occasions  of  meeting  between  himself  and  the  Paishwah,  is 
kiways  treated,  in  consequence  of  his  rank,  as  his  superior ;  and, 
in  the  capacity  of  first  constituent  member  of  the  empire,  claims 
the  right  of  sending  to  the  Paishwah  a  dress  of  honour  on  his 
accession  to  the  office.  The  name,  however,  of  Ram  Rajah 
Mill  remains,  though  lus  person  be  unknown ;  and  is  stamped  on 
the  seul  and  coin  of  the  empire. 

Ballajee  died  in  1761,  leaving  three  sons,  of  whom  Maderow 
ascended  the  musnud.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  younger  brother  Narrain  Row,  a  youth  of  19,  whose 
^fortunate  end  excites  the  ^gh  of  compassion.  He  was  assassin- 
ated by  the  base  contrivance  of  his  uncle  Ragonaut,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Ragofcah,  son  of  Bajerow,  the  first  Paishwah* 
Ragonaut  had  been  for  some  time  in  confinement  at  Poonah ;  for 
what  offence  is  unknown.  On  Narrain's  accession  he. solicited 
his  liberty,  which  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  him.  Two 
oflScers,  high  in  his  nephew's  service,  were  suborned  by  him  td 
perpetrate  the  bloody  deed.  On  a  certain  day  all  the. avenues 
leading  to  the  palace  were  secured,  md  the  whole  building 

•  See  Moor's  Narrative  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  p.  432. 
VOL.  II.  U  U 
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aurronoded  with  the  troops  under  their  coinii)apd4  0];i.the  fir^t 
alarm,  suspecting^  the  treason,  and  well  aware  q{  the  author,  the 
Astracted  youth  rushed  into  bis  uncle's,  apartmei^,  threw  hi^aeJf 
at  h\a  feet,  and  with  tears  implored  his  protection.  ''  You  lyre  my 
uncle,"  said  he,  **  take  my  throne ;  but  spaire  ray  life ;  bathe  not 
your  sword  in  the  blood  of  so  near  a  relative."  At  this*instaQ| 
the  two  assassins  entered  the  apartment,  Ragonf ut,  ^ff^9t;if)g 
anger  which  he  did  not  feel^  ordered^th^m  to  dejp2jr.tt  .  Xhe  ifi^T 
dened  ruffians,  convinced  of  his  insiucerity^  rMSihit^^^^^rc^^vifl} 
their  poniards  and  stabbied  \\m  in  the  s^rms  of  his.  ^cle,,tr^c^e-» 
rously  extended  to  protect  him.  A  deed  of  such  blapk  atrocity 
could  not  fail  to  r^d^r  the  flutbpr.the  ojbjject^rf  i^iivefsal  hatrwl 
and  detestation.  Thougbi  for  a  short  time  he.  enjoyed  the  throiK^ 
in  defect  of  other  ip^le  relatives,  yet  his  croyrn  wa^  a  crcmn  of 
tfioras;  and  the  widow  of  the  young  and  unfortunate  NfKp:^f> 
proving  with  child,  and  tha^^hild  a  bpy,.the  vote  of  the  o^efa 
that  raided  him  tothatmusnud  waar^sdn4^d,And  h^  w<^  hujrle4 
from  it  with  merited  indignation.  To  tl^at  fav^Mr^  cbiJ4.w^ 
given.the  name  of  Seyajee  MaderoWi  anc^  in  due  ti^^  h^ipout^M 
the  throne,  and  reigned  on  it  till  1795,  when  he  wag  killed  ^y  4 
fall  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace.  1» .,    .  • 

Of  the  sovereigns  of  the  eastern  Mahr»tta$t  09.  fcqpiintof^oiiUr 
having  kss  political  intercourse  with  them  t^9  Vi'itb  the  we^teii^ii 
fewer  particulars  are  known. .  The  furst A^tf^  of  3ejrar,  Rogoje^ 
Boonsla,  whom  we.  shall  scxin.  see  perSwrning  a  pairt  of  veiry^ 
active  hostility  in  Bengal^  finishedjiis  car/e^^pf  glory  imdtdejNcer 
dation  in  1749.  He  left  four  $ona>  Janqjet^^  Sabaj:£;e,  MoodJi^j^i 
and  Bembajee,  of  whom  the  eldest,.  Janqjqe,  succeeded  to  Ah^ 
musnud.  Janojee  dying  without  issuerifi  1779^  appoiiM^d  9»  h» 
successor,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother  JVf  oodb$uee,  whom  he 
had  adopted.  This  appointment  occasioned  a  contention  between 
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the  brothers,  Sabajee  and  Moodhajee.  The  former  claiming  the 
government  in  right  of  priority  of  birth,  and  the  latter,  as  father 
and  guar(fian  of  the  adopted  child.  They  were  accordingly  en- 
'^ged  in  perpetual  War  until  the  death  of  Sabajee,  who  was  killed 
in  an  etigageihent  with  that  brother  on  the  s  7th  of  January,  1  ^^^5. 
Frofti  that  period  the  government  of  Berar  was  holden  by 
Mdodh^ee  B6dnsla,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1788,  and 
-^as  succeeded  by  his  son  ftagojfee,  the  adopted  child  of  Janojee,, 
IHe'^i^^sent  Rajah  of  Berar;* 

^'iTb  tfiis  iurirmary  abfidgmeht'of  ^ifahratta  hist?ory,  it  may  be 
pfbper  X6  add  a  short  account,  from  the  same  respectable  author, 
6f  bertdiii  celebrated  chiefs  among  them,  Who  amidst  the  perpe- 
feMil  dbntelsts'tor  dbrtiinion,  li^ual'in  all  feudal  states,  have  risen 
tb  {xjwer  And  emtnenfce  ort  the  declining  authority  of  the  early 
listoT^drsi 

•'  TTiefii'st  of  thfese  in  rarfk'and  Extent  of  domain  is  the  family 
iff^SttKWAH.  Ifemdj^e'§citidia;  the  founder  of  this  family,  rfise 
f6!  notice'  in  th6'  feervtcfe  t)f  Bajerow,  the  first  Paishwah,  whom 
havrri^  attehded  irt  a  slictiesSful  Invasion  of  the  province  of  Malwil, 
he' Was  Rewarded  wtth  a  coneaderable  portion  of  the  districts  con- 
quered in  that  province.  The  ^  grant  thus  made  to  him  was 
dbnflttned  ih^laj^hife  to*  Ws  descendants,  by  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah. 
Ort'the'death  of  Ratidjee  Scindia,  Madhajee,  his  fifth  son  suc- 
ceeded'to  the  ^trimorftil  inheritance,  of  which  Oujein  was  the 
<jd^al ;  but  by  thcfse  Imiitsr  he^lras  riot  to  be  confined.  Extending 
liiS  cohqutrsts  every  way,  be  gradually  made  himself  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Malwa,  of  the  Rajpout  states,  and  of  Agra 
iind  Delhi,  by  which' he  becanie  possessed  of  the  person  and  no- 
minal fiuthority  of  the  Mog;ul,  of  whom  he  was  the  ostensible 
minister.    This  aralntioaff  and  turbulent  thierdied  in  1794;  and 

♦  Marquis  Wclksley's  Mahratta  War,  Appendix^  p.  22,  ubi  supra. 
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W83  succeeded  by  his  neph&w  and  adopted  son,  Dowiet  iUo 
Soiri^,  of  whom  much  will  occur  hereafter. 
n>The  second  feudatory  chief  of  consequence)  2cmang^Mah«^ 
rflttas,  Mx  HoIkar«  The.  founder  of  this  family,  ^alsoy  rose  >to 
jtmimpoe  imdtsr  die  first  Paishvi/ahj  and  obtained' the  reward  ai 
his  services^  like  Scindiah,  in  a  large  divisioti  of  the  {wovincti  o£ 
Malwa,  in  Jag^ire.^  The  capital  of  HoUcar  is  Indwe^  a  ciLj 
situate  about  50  miles  south  ^ast  of  Oujein;  •  *  His  imxHoeiis  stipm 
posed  to  be  about  80  lacs  of  rupees,  or.one;jonttan  fsterfin'g 
per  annum.  Holkar  has  alec  a^  considerable  ^part  of  Candeisb^ 
which  province  is,*  like  Malwa^  divided  between  himself ,  tdiie 
Paidiwahi  :  end}  Sctndia.  He  was  succeeded  ^  by  his  nephwci 
Tucdoojeei  Hblkary  who  mot  being  an  ambitious  >  man^  *  dndjbaxiB^ 
evjer'sfaeiYnc  great  attachment  to  the  rfignsag  Sdrahmin  faBQtliy  .a£ 
Pisonaby  was-  oensidened  as-  a  proper  check  on  the  ambit}oa>ol 
tbeixMbtJir  grdat  lohiefsi  of  .Nagpour  and  CHijein.n  HtetdiediKt 
1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ille^dmate  sdnjeswiunt^amank 
crfol  i;\Yrdriy  Idiiecent  atamp,  politic  in  the  cabiqi^t^  abd<jOiiter* 
fmmtg  in*  tbe  '^eld^  tkerdeternaned  opponent  of>Sdiifdiah,  but 
jhotJ;run$iupeol€d;  i of  designs.  ron.<  the  aoousnad  of  .RooiMh  ilis»}& 
though  prevented  from  carrying  those  deifagns  nt^iaiiewtMfiTt' 
b^t^tim  vigour  andrYigUance  of  the.Britisb/go^ejnnenh.  1/  >r!  i 
^  iTIW'  durd  CQiKSideriable  ohieftaixx^  or  Jaghir^«*»  is  Futtay  Singt 
knQl^fl>y  the  £imify  oame  of  Gwmkar^iWho  divides  wi|h  tiw 
Dacthviwh: the  kilgestiaiidtfiii^sli  partof  Gi^uucat^ihis.  partii^laf 
ahsra  €}ae%iiei  ioiotS  nordbeitn  districttv  vThe  fourth  is^  on  rather 
iVASbnforhejMsaatkiUed  in:  i>799>  fighting  ;dgaifist;his^  old  ememfh 
tttrHaj^tjtf  Cb^porevi  Pucseram'  tlbatWy  whoi  ito  the.  dignity  ot 

'^^*Ja|hire^  or  jagnccr/mcan^'  a'grant  of  ran^  trom  a  sovereign  t6  a  subject^  ie- 
v^babfoJat  *pNi(irfe'^Vit'*'gen<irtHy,  w  almost  i  I  Way*/-fdri»  Itferent*  '.     '  ^^  '^^ 
t  Lord  Wcllcsley,  Appendix,  p.  18.,^   ^.  ,, 
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hslin^^  to  tifeat  Brafamsn  obss,  added  the  advante^  of  gitat 
liches  and  mititary  ai^oi>Hy.  Bis  son,  Appah  Saheb,  inbcrits 
lutbMtattii,  iwaAxtis^hiiimA.i^  the  aforesaid  Rajahy  with  whom  he 
yngai)va0Antialvmsu  Hhe  £ifdi.b  the  Rastia  fam&y,  also  Brah* 
mnoiAmug  settled  in  the  Cknipaoj  and  possessed  of  great  power 
aodAdistiiHi|ienji4.the  state.  jrf-.Poanah.  The  prasoit  chief  li 
qanied  MadarowIlfislaA^ihaaii  t»vcBue  of  about  so.  lacs  of  rupees^ 
widvenMnands  a  fi>rc8i(^0iboilt  41009  horoe.aAd  as  imanj  peons** 
'fh^8ettra«ntaoig4fa(>prtng|iid({fe(idatcries  of  the  Mahtatta  state, 
ifHiiebni^the  aaiHqs&Qfi>atjte<itooybaDdIiaQdiaUV /flrcati  a  -few  wanr> 
dWing 'hands rag  soMeusjiibats  Bristol 4o.  tbi^  proud-disdnction  of 
bie^^e'^fit'stttafiyb-jpoaiier 4if//I]»£h..  t^ilh^ilaamcia,  whieh 
91^  (MiUndnol^ai  littb  tttecHidB  tp  ancE^tglish  veary  mill  ifrequeindy 
ded^i4n:the<sidD8efiamtf«g€ls  <nf  itluaiiirciDk^  tlie'9J[>ove>tondse 
aocouiltLioff-thdin-niay'be>use(id  4pwardstJtndep9taDding  their  te^ 
kdU«>>tttaddon<hevdarfteri  jn  ithat^eiAphey^^Whiohithc^  aiblMtioiis 
fVojectsTOMDml^d^^  -jhi':.  '^t  li  -  1  vd  W^i-j- . .-j^.  ■■>.  ■  u  •>.  v^f 
i|liKk^idiiiiUto|9>dttr  aacoiint4if  ^this.^mgtilarirao^'^  men^  a  fete 
fefl«)(ti(iiwiipi'dteiii!the]ipqet>ie8v:to  which  >a!vi^w<<tf  tiieinie^^jtraop^ 
cBtlB^y  ntharat^eroaikdoMmieFs  natoraUy  give  fedrtbM  ithe  omidiof 
dv«»yi^<UigMiti«3(4eii^  >^"  ■  I..    •  .,1    .•>)':''^"  -f  •  :'j'. . 

.  The  MahnMas^  'WhietlMr  o«nsideyed  as  a.  natioii  or  nsi  jndiv4i<J 
d^ato,  constitute  a^culjorpha^nomenonintht  history  of  hmAan 
sodeey. '  Supei^titiously  addicted  to  the  inild<Titee  (^tht  Brahmin 
M%ion }, nefver >e«|ing<^ori<.aiiy> 3|hii^. that  has iiifi^,r«ndiby:thci^ 
.beti^  in'theiiDetempsycbons^.ceatrained  from  killinj^ -even 'the 
niOBt4U>3tious  reptiUi  jtha^iBiblpsts  thsniy  yet  .barbarously  'nHiti<i- 
]adngv'.amd  in  their  8fln{;nnat-y<iKar£are>  patting /t0  death >tbatt-> 
jkands.of  ^tjieir  fellow-cres^tur^s^  and  that  often^\yith.aggcav0ted 
tortures,  they  exh^it,a  cootrast  of  charaqter  wholly  unparalleled. 

•  Ibid,  p.  a8.  • 
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The^etigbies  of  that  torture  which  i^iey  aae  saA  td  VAvry^ 
them  to  force  confession  of  concealed  treasure,  are  ofa  terrible 
descrijption.  The  iron  chair  in  whidi^  heated -red  hot^thexyfiender 
iB  placed,  ahd  the  envelope  of  the  same  mettil  ako  keskteired 
tiot  to  encircle  his  head,  are  amor^  a  few  of  them.  .  These  anb 
pai^iculariy  mentioned  by  the  missionaries  Who  resided-  m  ^thiei 
Camatic  at  the  time  of  dieir  grand -irrupf^on*  there  m  >i7mio>ta*iiy 
hi  fact^  fpr  one  of  *them,  Pera.Miadeira,  aJtotf  having iMet^fiint 
severely  flogged,  and  exposed  iseveral  days  naked'io  avevttOal 
sun,  to  make  him  discover  ludd^  treasure,  the *<^rbn<A/that1gn« 
velope  tvere  heated  red  hot ;  but  by  theinteFpodttoni^Dne ofthe 
generals  he  was  reajutfd.^  Their  more  leiiiei|t^uniahnen)|iifiee 
$}itting;the.fKi^f  and. cutting  oif  the  >ears  i  ^  Betiifieri  wlio  tm( 
^  i^^rewitDeas  of  their  crMeItie«  dunng.thp  pJyfudi^r  of  ^Sutvb'm 
16&4,  say^^  that  to  make  the  rich  inhabitants  disc^verrtbeirweaieb, 
Ihey  were  g«lty  of  niorj^*  horrid  cruellies,  cfOlingo^i'fthbleg^jflHd 
apDs  of  tho^e  who  wetre  suspected  of  ^ecpeting  It  *t  '  :  -  ^:  .^ 
If  it  were  only  against  the  Moors,  the  ferocious  btvaidei^  of 
their  country,  the  despoilers  of  the  Hindoo  temples,  and  Oie  re*- 
morseless  murderers  of  the  priests  of  Braihma,  that  these^erMeities 
were  directed,  it  would  be  less  a  subject  of  wonder,  since  S^f^e^ 
publicly  ain^)unced  himself  the  avenger  of  the  Qods  of  Hindowan 
agair^t  the  sanguinary  violators  of  the|r  shrines j  meaning  Au^ 
rtmgii^eb  and  the  Moguls ;  but  their  ris^ge  is  indiscrimmating, 
ai>f|  l^ipdoQS  fhd.  Mahpmmedans.ave  alike  the  victims  of  their 
unrplw^ng  barbaritiea  How  astonishing  must  this  coriduct  ap- 
pe?trrJo,every  re^^ting  mind  !  Scrupulous  minutely  to  observe 
all  ihp  i^espribed  duties  cif  their  cast,  with  respect  to  diet  and 
ablutiMjs,  even  amidst  the  tumult,  :of  war,  and  oftesn  to  the 

^  S'ee'Lettres  fdiftjintes,  toTn«  xvi.  p.  264. 

t  See  his  Memoir  of  the  Mogul  EmiHre,  part  ad,  p.  15 1. 
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obstruction  of  the  biraness  of  a  campaign,  yet  practising  every, 
spades  of  brutal  inhumanity ':  how  strange  the  transition  from 
the  meekness  of  prayer  to  the  rage  of  plunder,  from  ablution. 
k  the  purifymg  Wave  that  washes  away  sin,  to  bathe  in  tor- 
rants  of  human  blood*  From  all  this  polltition,  however,  the 
Brahmins^  who  share  in  the  plunder,  have  the  effrontery  to 
t^'-them  they  are  purified  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  buffalo,  accom-^, 
pmled  with  many  mysterious  ceremonies,  and  with  this  wretched 
ialvty  their  oofisoiences  are  appeased: 

-'TliBS  wliole  account  will  render  less  incredible  what  on  good 
audiority  I  had  l^giag«o intimated  in  the  Indian  Antiquities,  whetf 
detafling  the  andett  sanguinary  rites  of  H?hdbst£(n,  that,  even  at 
4t»^  day,  certtilw  tribes  of  the  ferocious  race  of  Mahrattas  are 
morfi  vhan  suspected  of 'secr^ly  cherishing  a  nunA>er  of  huinan 
vibtims,  the  most  remarkabte  for  personal  beauty  that  can  pos^ 
slbfy^be'obtaihed,  and gene!raliy  in  th*  fiUli'Vigbut  dnd blooni  of 
youth,  for  th6  rites  of  the  altar  ;^  of  fStttofrt^'tHem*  like  tJie 
stalh-f6&  dxen  for  slaughter  i  and  on  gririd'sbleriihities  of 
festivity  ot  grief,  of  actually  offering  up  those  unhappy  victims 
t^hen^  gloomy  goddess  CAit,  in  alltiie  pomp  of  thatttemendius 
safertlte^.*''"     r  ■,•.••:•.•    :  ^.-  ^!    • 

•Mtaikfh^  iiraf"  their  sofe  jprofest^ion',  and'  lettirtg  ffieihselves  out 
to  the  best  bidder,  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  quarters,  and  are 
alternately  engaged  by  all  parties.  It  is  dangerous,  however, 
to  employ  them,  for  the  oflfer  of  better  t^^nis  generally  In- 
duces them  to  change^  Si4«*'  and,  pSbndet^^Bfeiii^  their  grahd' 
object,  they  often  d*vastattt'the'  very  coOnt^y  4fhich  they  ivfere^ 
hired  to  defend.  Their'principal  strength^lfei^ih  their ^ nUtfae- 
roufe  cavalry,  which  they  ^eh^rish  ^ivith'  tHe^gl^ate^t  care,  knd' 
their  horses,  like  themselves,  being,  inured  to. privations  and 
•  Indian  Aiili4uitie^  vol.  v.  p.  79.  '^ 
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perpetually  in  exerdse,  are  of  a  hardier  nature,  and  more  ca- 
pable of  bearing  fatigue,  than  any.  brought  into  the  field  by  the 
princ^d  of  India.  Rapid  in  their  movements,  and  unincumbered 
wHh  b^gg^ge;  they  render  themselves  fermidable  to  the  Mogul 
armies,  by  haraissing  their  rear,  by  ravaging  the  country,  and 
by  cutting  oif  their  supplies.  They  avoid  as  much  as  pos^Bs  a 
general  engagem6nt,  but  when  it  takes  place  ^ey  combaf  with 
resolution  ;  and  in  the  use  of  the  sabre  are  dreadftilly  dex&rom. 
If  however  their  arms  are  crowned  with  victory,  their  pnncipal 
attention  is  instantly  directed  to  plundering  the  camp  oT  the  van- 
quishedi  instead  of  pursuing  them  to  extermination.  Were  they 
firmly  urilted  underone  able  commanding  chief,  as  under -SeVajee, 
they  would  be  formidable  indeed,  and  must  soon  be  the  sovereigns 
of  Hindostan  ;  but  their  government  being  feudal,  divided  among 
many  chieS^,  mostly  kt  variance  with  each  other,  their  power  is 
weakened  in  proportion,  and  it  is  only  from  their  devastations 
that  Hindostan  has  to  fear.* 

^^Scsiffe^the  authors  dbpv^  referred  to,  Fryer  and  Thevenot,  who  were  both  in 

^  India  when.Sevajee  flourished,  may  be  consirlted  ;  and  in  Mr.  Cambridge's  "  War 

in.  (ndia'^  will  be  found,  dispersed,  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  sin* 

guVar  nation,  tfaeii'  manners  and  habits.     Mr,  C.  justly  observes  <*  that  it  is  owing  i 

-10  ttleir  xrtns  atone,  that  the  Mahprnmedans  have  been  pftveoteli  fft>m  tbeusurpa* 

.  tkm  of  tb«  vrhoh  p^iofula  of  Ipdia,"  p,  157,  sec^  oct.  ^it*. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Ttm$4i!;/ti(ms^m  J^^  Khan  m^de  Souhahdar  oj  Bengal, 

^    B^l^,  qndOrissa;,  op^^ses^the  English  at  Calcutta. — Succeeded 
,.  t^,^'f9$^fy.(S^^J^h^Jr^  ojT.Allaverdy*  and  hs 

;  ^  Tjqitar  Bpothfr^t^  f^Jit^^t^^jfji/Ltfiority  in  the  Government — they 

i^gw 48mp^tthe.,Nj(fbQb,  whf>  difs  in^  I'^^.r^Succeeded  by  his 
.    ^.*^f^^^  ^i^%  ^.  Motf^^f  of  Depravity — in^vaded  and  killed 

ty^^Um^trfiy^  who  usurps  th(  Supreme  PowerTj^T^lfe,M 

...  ?a  iy^%,iin,^wp  vast  bodies  make  an  Irnjipfipp  ^^fPiBeng^li^f^nd 

,    (iffpf^  f^(^^     D/svastatiofis. — Allaverdy  contrives  tosowjea^ 

;  .  /fttoy  betvieetf,  the  two  Commanders. — The  PoQf^^  ^fHf^r  ^^^d  h 

n-Mm  mUms.oJyB»pees,  retires. -^The^^^hfffp^^^  f^?f/^^ 

and  driven  beyond  the  western  UmiU.r^THe.Ofi^t^.pe^^ 

Jirms  Allaverdy  in  the  Soubabshipy  and  he  finally  makes  Peace  with 
,    the  Mabrattas. — Appoints  his  Successor ^  and  dies. — The  situation 

of  the  English  under  Allaverdy  s  Government. -^vKAjABttow- 

,  ..,,.,i^H.— tHij  character,  and  bitter  hatred  of  the  English. — Makes 

z^^fFar  upon  tbem.-^Besieges  and  tabes  Cakujtta^ — Tbe^  Black 

.    Hole  Disaster.-^Arrival  in  Bengal  of  CUve  and  Watson. — Cat- 

.  (mtta  retaken. — Battle  of  Plassey^  ^757- — Meer  Jaffier  ascends 

:    the  Musnud. — Death  of  Surajah  Dowlah. 

At  the  period  when  the  English,  settled  at  Calcutta,  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  emp6ror  Furrukseer  at  Delhi,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready related,  Bengal  was  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  the 
court  of  Delhi,  named  JafBer  Khan,  a  rapacious  and  sanguinary 
tyrant,  whose  repeated  exactions,  as  before  intimated,  had  com- 
pelled them  to  make  that  appeal  to  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
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the  emperor.    He  was  himself,  at  the  time,  by  his  envoy,  a  sup- 
plicant at  the  court  of  Delhi,  soliciting  that  the  large  provinces  of 
Bahar  and  Orissa  might  be  annexed  to  his  government  of  Bengal, 
which  request  was  granted,  together  with  the  reversion  of  the 
whole  to  Sujah  Khan,  an  Omrah  of  distinction,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  and  who  he  intended  should  be  his  successor.  With 
the  increase  of  his  power  his  tyranny  and  extortions  kept  pace  ; 
but  the  Company's  agents  thought  ft  more  prtadent  to  soothe  him 
with  presents  than  provoke  him"  to  open  hostility ,  by  oppodftbn ; 
especially  as  there  appeared  little  probability  of  redrete  firom  any 
application  to  the  court,  at  that  period  distracted  by  rival  factions. 
In  1725,  death  released  them  from  his  oppressive  yoke  ;  and  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  tHe  three  provinces  by  that 
Sujah  Khan,  whose  appointment,  we  befbte  observed,  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Mogul. 

Sujah  acted  at  that  time  as  viceroy  for  his  father-in-Ia/w,  in  the 
province  of  Orissa.    On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  death  he 
removed  to  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  wherfe  he  was 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  authority  of  Nabob,  or  rather 
Soubahdar.     He  was  accompanied  thither  by  two  Omrahs,  hra^ 
thers,  whose  history,  as  being  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
transactions  of  this  period,  must  be  summarily  related.    These 
Omrahs  were  of  Tartar  origin,  and  had  come  to  1m  court  at 
Cattack,  the  capital  of  Orissa,  with  strong  recommendaticxis 
from  Delhi.   The  elder,  Hodgee  Hamed,  was  cool,  cautkiuS)  and 
cunning,  but  not  endowed  with  any  great  portion  of  natural 
courage ;  the  younger,  Allaverdy,  possessed  a  brare^  acdvi^ 
vigorous,  independent,  mind.     Brothers  by  blood,  they  were 
also  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  inviolable  fTiendahip& 
Steadily  pursuing  one  object,  aggrandizement,  these  favouvod 
fordgners  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  emptoymetttii  n  the 
court  and  the  camp.    Hodgee  became  his  piime  minister^  and 
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Allaverd3r  commander  in  chief  of  his  army.  With,  their  master's 
elevation  they  also  ascended,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
high  stations  in  .the  Soubahship,  as  those  which  they  had  filled 
in  the  inferior  government  of  Orissa. 

In .1729,  AUaverdy  was  appointed  to  govern  Bahar,  a  province 
wbjdi  heing  perpetually  harassed  by  the  contentions  of  petty 
chiefs,  not  yet  whqily  subjugated  by  the  Mogul  arms,  demanded 
a.  vio^oy  of  his  vigorous  and  military  character,  to  restore  and 
sustnin  order  within^ its  limits.  This  desirable  event,  after  a  con- 
siderable period  and.  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  chiefs  in 
9n»s,  he  hapiM]|y;  a«c;pi^Us(hed,  and  in  1736,  forgetting  his  innu- 
m^able  pbliga^ipD^  ,^,3ult^n  Sujah,  updpr  whom  he  then  acted^ 
»olicifced  a3  his  reward  from  Delhi^  the  government  of  Bahar^ 
free  from  goydependenci?  pp,  thaj  oC  Bengal,  To  his  own  well- 
founded  claims  for  this  boon,  immen^  bribes  were  added  by 
ho  brother  Uodgee^  thi^,  prpl^able  plunder  of  the  Bengal  trea- 
sury, and  the  grant  was  obtained ;  though  the  pyblic  promul- 
gation of  it  waf  prudently  d^yed  till  that  mi^yster  could  be 
placed  in  safety  beyond  the  justly-apprehended  ycngearice  of 
Sultan  Sujah.  It  was  ijxipossible,  however,  that  a  public  grant  of 
this  nature  should  long  remain  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Soubah.  He  heard  of  it,  and  meditated  a  deep  revenge  on 
the  perfidious  brath^rf,  .  %fore,  l^oweyer,  any  measure  of  ven- 
g«afu]e«9uW  be  re^QT^  ^P^  t^^  invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  l^hah 
took  plaice,  ai)ii  the^  ^imd^riof  the  storm  that  rolled  pver  Delhi 
was  heard  in  ^he  djstajgt  ^provinces  ;  it  appalled  the  terrified 
governors^  iSn^  paj;aly?e4  a]^)f^,th^^rm  raised  to  inflict  ven- 
.geance,  or  to  eytepd  gp^up^^.  Y^hile  hovvever  revenge  only 
iAe|>t  in  jilis  br<east,  he  was  ^assailed  by.  a  more  dreadful  foe^ 
wcuraistle  disease  !  ,and  before  the  4^parture  of  Nadir  Shah 
freni  lQiii»,^ah  expired. 
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His'onljr  siii^rvii^  son,  SuflfraSte  Khatt,- ascenfled  tfttvacatrtt 
throne, 'ftiheWtlhg  with  it  his  flither's  invtrterate'  hatred  against^  • 
the  twb  brothers,  which  the  dictates  of  pradence  alon«  teJ 
strained  from  bursting 'forth' into  some  act  of  deciaSv^^  V6n^-" 
ance,"  But  reWrige  in  the  soulof  SiiiTraze  was  only  one  of  many 
dreadfur passions  that  agibted  it;  he  was  from  his  yoiith^thtf 
victim  of  unbounded  lUst,  arid  was  sunk  in  perpetual  inebriet3^ 
With  the  increas6  of  his  pdwef  his  rage  for  women,  intoxiciitfoh,- 
and  every  other  criminal  indulgence  kept' pace. '  ttls  intell^dtSsf,' 
never  very  strong,  at  length  became  impaired  by  this  long  coiarsfe 
of  debauchery,  -which  aflfcrdeld  an  opporturfHy  to  hii  diiafiected 
minister  to  join  with  other  Cfmrahs  of  thfe  Vxtort,  equally  dis-- 
affected,  to' attempt '  hfs' iremovdl  fr6m  a'tHforife  ^hich- te  ha*  ■ 
disgraced  by  his  fdly,  and^pbllite/d -ftf^'hi^  (iiimfes.     By  deep-  " 
dissimulation  and  intrigue,  after  long  solicitation,  Hodgee  bt)^ 
tained'  peri^ission '  to  resigA  hiS'  higH  ^Mp»16y,'  and  depart'  tWf 
realm.'  When'he  apptod-kt^he'Dtaf^at'the  Usual  ihidifeho^ 
of  leave,  instead  of  f)eingtrle^tid  wifJiih^re^^duetda!iiiirft*t6l'' 
who  had  so  long  held  idle  reins  of  government.  He  wa^  thet)Bjed£ 
of  insult  and  mockery  to  the  infatuated  Sultan  ;  and'an  hondiii*-  - 
able  retirement  was  converted  into  a  dSsgtadefulbariiishttienf  :•''"' 

Affecting  indignation  at  this  treatment  of  his  bmthei*,  AllaviShfy 
immediately  commenced  his  march  for  Bengal.'  Nothing' 'eblfld 
obstruct  his  impetuous  career  ;  and  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
province  before  the  Soubah  had  raised  a  man  to  oppose  him.  Bf 
exertions,  However,  of  which  from  his  Voluptuous  and  indolent 'Hfii 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  deemed  capable',  he  raised  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  horse  and  foot,  and  itiet  his  enemy  oh  the  plain  of 
Gheria,.  about  five  miles  from  Mujcadavid.  'The  army  of  hi* 
antagonist  was  not  superior  in  riutiiber*,  but  it  was  fiar' sdr{ieridlh 
in  spirit.    It  .consisted  of  a  hardier  class  ufsolcbers  than  thos^ 
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whic|^  Bengal  scf)4uiiejE}»  ff^90ff  of  tbom  1>^ing,Patans»  the  niQ^t 
war^ik^frape  o^\H\n^QSt9^  jtiujrturcd  vi.the.mQtintfiins  of  the 
north;,  skffflj^  thet«toa:i?[^  aiid  ^npwis  o^/C^ca;sus.  Withtropps, 
like  th(^^,andwhf^h  ^itthe  r^jCfjit^]i;i(firs  of  .Bahar  had  seen  much 
service;,  it  >va3  iippos^sfihje  fqr^  ^fuffr^zje  successfully  to  contend, 
Tre^hffrj  too  had  fleej^ly  ijg^iject^d  eviery  part  of  his  army  ;  and 
largp  bodjes  pf  ir^pops  jcjipsjpf^jjjg  to  thp  ^J>^fPy.  l^ft  their  master 
wholly  .ufl^uppojrjt^,^^;c/^gp^^j^,^^^v^  j^ftHJ^^rPps  of  horse.  In  this 
extreiftiliy  his,e|^ph5y^f^,df;^y;^,.^^t,,t|Sjp,^^  of  his  head,  offered 
to  .coinduct  hi(m;,^fe|y  p^f^^ffx  ^his  qapftal.  He  spurned  at  the 
cowardly .prppQfsa^  ^^H^^^p^ng;  hfj^  t^.push  forward  amidst 
the  thicK«?|;Hqf  .rt^RnjTc^'jt^  ,i^pj\jif^d ^ound  the  standard  of 
AlUy^rdy,  at(^l?^'|ie^i9f-hj^f?pjpepj|^  itropps  renewed  the 
fight. ^ith^fde^fl^^  yaJ<>W!»  fW^i^S^i.^^''^  g^^^^^^^^J  t^^^  ^^ 

had^ivedr-.i     ^   .;->-.•;  .1(0.'.    ;>:■;.:     •    ^,    ....    .'   ::      J.         » 

AlUvjer^y  .^ffj^i;  th^  ^?tt^^.  ioinij^di^l^^marched  to.Muxadavad> 
and,  >ffitl^lp^d;af^9(tn  pf^fh^.d^pgjji.ted  pppula9e,  wi>s  pro- 

claii9ed.Na\;iqt)i  o.^rPpjjgal^.^phfijc,  ^^d  Orif^-  JHis  \\\gh  n^iUtary 
charac^r,  togetjieii  w^th  the  ppderation  which  he  used  in  this 
gre^t  qh^qge  of  f(prtune,.^n4eared  him  tp  all,  but  rendered  him 
formid2^1^jhj>^j^iT)*al-A^^Vck  At.  tl^  cour^  of  Delhi,  who  could 
bearifo  riy^  ip  ianna,,car  jpo^^er^    By  his  incitement,  therefore^ 

the  M4];ir<|jaaba;Hd$,agaii^  visite;^  th^.  districts  round  Delhi,  and 
demanding  tbf  chou;  o;-  fribi^t^  for  Bengal,  Bahar»  and  Orissa^ 
were;  desired  by.  the  eippefqy  to  go  and  collect  it  themselves. 
Arme4  with  this  anthoiitjf.ffopi  the.  supreme  power,  and  animated 
by  the  prosppct  of  the  imfppij^se  bpoty  to  \>e  obtained  in  those  rich 
provinces  hitherto  sacred  from  their  ravage?,  this  niighty  nation 
of  marauders,  imimediat^ly  beg^  the  prepara^ons  for  the  long- 
meflitat^djrruption.  They  were  prjpfpojrtionate  to  the  magnitude 
of  t^  cbj^f f^and  the  e^ctejit  of  the  f£/d  to  be  explored,     ^hev 
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harassing  the  frontiers  with  inferior  lietachments,  the  ^enerab 
of  that  nation  in  its  two  divisions  of  Poonafa  and  Berar,  in  174S» 
each  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  not  less  than  8a,ooo  hat?f  e^  with 
their  usual  celerity,  but  in  different  directions^  burst  in  vpcfl  that 
devoted  rtegion.  The  army  of  Pocniah,  commanded! hy  Biueraw ; 
that  of  Berar,  by  Kagojee  Boonsia ;  the  same,  who^^jn  1740, 
invaded  the  Camatic.  The  two  irinies,  sweepirtgoe^e^^ thing 
before  them;  met  at  Burdwan,  wiiere^it  was  agreed  th4t'>$he  rwar 
should  be  carried  on  in  conjunctioil,  and  the  plimder  be-eqji^ali^ 
divided.  .., 

Sensible  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  lum,  but^ill  undi^> 
mayed,  AUaverdy  encamped  near  fats  capita,  ^^terranedi  wJbUe 
there  existed  such  vast  disparity  of  ntfmbersviidther  to  giveirar 
to  accept  battle,  H^  permitted  theiii>  for  a  time,  witlioti^  oppo* 
sition,  to  ravage  the  country,  and  glut  themselvie?  with  plunder. 
Well  skilled,  though  a  foreigner,  in  Indiana  warfare,  ffli4  fili  th» 
wiles  of  Indian  politics,  he  relied  for  wentual  sucoeas  on  <he 
more  certain  measures  of  intrigue  and  bribery.  By  -  emissaries 
detained  at  an  high  price  in  their  respective  ^amps,  and  ef /too 
distinguished  a  rank  to  create  suspidon,  he  sowed  b^twe^  the 
generals  the  seeds  of  distrast  and  jealousy,  insinuating' to^each  thajt 
undue  advantage  had  been  taken,  and  a'fmirdtstrtbutton  had  not 
been  made  of  the  provincial  phmder.  In  ^soissing  4:hi?  S||^t(j€ict  a 
coolness  was  produced  between  them,  and  at  length  AUaverdy 
so  far  gained  over^he  Poonah  general  as  tp  induce  him  to  ^s^ree 
that,  on  the  consideration  of  two  jo^IKona  of  nipees  to  be  instantly 
paid,  and  three  millions  mane/whenithl^y  should  have' arrived  in 
their  own  countify,  theb  troops  shwfctbe  immedntely  withdrawn^ 
At  a  meeting*  hoWen  ;ft)r  the  putpqs^  'between  thj^  three  com^ 
manders,  jdiese^  tertes  were  ratHi^ ;'  but  Bajerc^  alone  kept 
firm  to  the  compact,  for  having  received  the  movfiy  he  marched 
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off  wttib,  the  treasure  and  liis  men,  while  Ragojee,  with  the  usual 
failh  of  a  Mahratta,  continued  plundering  and.  devastating,  wh^e? 
soever  plunder  wais  ft>  be  obtained* 

Allaverdy  having  now  aocomplisbed  one  of  the  two  objectsi 
which  he  had  in  view,  their  aeparati^n  or  ezpulsieni,  began,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  to*. attack  Ragojee,  but  that  w41y 
chieftain  avoided  a  general  battle,  and  spreading  desolation  in 
his  progress,  retired  into  Orbsa,  whidi  he  wh(rily  subjugated  in 
the'  s^ce  of  three  months.  In  the  following  year,  1 744,  the  in- 
defatigable AUaverdy  marched  into  that  province  at  the  head 
of  all  his  forces,  by  ^^a3io«»  stratagems  brought  the.  enemy  still 
r^kictant,  to  enga^  him,  tot^y  discomfited  him,  tnd  finally 
.  compelled  him*  by  retreat;  beyond  it&  western  boundary.  Thus 
t^minMed  an  irruption^  one  of  :the  most  dreadful  in  the  Indian 
annals,  An  irrup^otij  Mill  rem^^md^red  with. horror  by  the  terrified, 
Bengfidl^^;^  ^^  and  I  myself,"  says  M9Jor  KexiaisU,  writing  in 
fj^88,^*  have  beheld^n«»ydftthbohji4<it8. of  their  wanton  bar- 
bartey,  aitttilated  »id"itefaced/'*        ^  » 

Although  during  tltfs  invasion  the  European  factories  remained 
unmolested,  and  the  English,  in  particular,  received  no  other 
dcft^itneftt  than  l^e  loss  of  about  300  bales  of  raw  silk  wUch,  m 
its'  pd^fsage  down  the  river  from  Gossimbuxar  to  Calcutl]^,  were 
sdzed  upon  by  the  M^vattas,  yet  the  great  obstruction  given,  to 
commerce  throughout  thtf  provinces  by  these  disasters,  greatly 
impaired  thdr  profits,  and  retarded  their  payments.  At  the  sam<l 
tbae  it  had  this  pernicious  efiect,  that  while  it  enhanced  the  price 
it  debased  the  fabrics  of  all  kinds  of  j»anufacture&  The  afirightedf 
mhabitants,  in  dread  of  personal  insult  and  mutdatiK»x,  fled  from 
tfieir  looms  and  their  fields,  tp  the  woods,  where  they  perished 
With  hunger,  or  were  the  focrd  of  tigers  ;  and  not  a  few  sought 

*  Kennelt's  Memoir,  p«  85,  of  the  Introductioiu 
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refuge  among  their  countrymen  at  Calcutta,  to  whom  they  im- 
parted their  terrors.  Under  these  impresaons,  and  dreading^  a 
visit  from  those  unprincipled  robbers,  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  solicited  and  obtained  permission  at  their  own  expence 
to  dig  a  ditich  round  the  Company's  bounds,  an  extent  of  aeven 
miles,  and  in  six  months  nearly  one  half  of  that  extent  was 
finished ;  but  those  terrors  at  length  subsiding,  they  discontmued 
the  work  ;  which  from  the  occasion  was  called  the  Mahtatla 
ditch.  Allaverdy  by  no  means  opposed  this  act  of  self  defence, 
nor,  though  guilty  of  some  exactions  on  the  ground  that  they 
who  enjoyed  the  protection,  should  contribute  to  the  expence  of 
his  arms,  had  the  English  any  particular  rearon  for  complaint 
under  his  long  and  turbulent  government.* 

That  reign  was  indeed  embittered  by  various  and  successive 
calamities ;  for  not  long  after,  in  a  succesisful  irruption  of  the 
Patans  into  Bahar,  his  brother  Hodgee,  then  governor  there, 
and  who  had  been  instrumental  to  the  destruction  of  Mastapha 
Khan^  the  Patan  general,  was  seized,  publicly  scourged  .likie  a 
criminal,  and  then  cruelly  put  to  death.  Great  bodies  of  Mah- 
rattas  too,  chiefly  from  Berar,  lured  by  the  vast  plunder  which 
their  countrymen  in  their  former  excursion  had  brought  away ^  and 
mcited  by  the  court  of  Delhi,  year  after  year  poured  in  upon  the 
more  exposed  parts  of  the  province,  raviaging  and  slaughtering 
without  mercy,  and  kept  his  harassed  armies  continually  irt  the 
field.  At  length,  having  contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
emperor,  a  firmaun  was  issued  confirming  him  Soubah  of  Btogal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  condition  of  his  annually  remitting  the 
ancient  tribute  of  six  millions  of  rupees.  Of  the  Mahrattas,  idso^ 
he  finally  purchased  peace,  by  ceding  to  them,  in  perpetuity,  all 
OrLssa,  south  of  Cattack  ;  and  having  thus  settled  the  ai&o^s  of 
•  Orme,  vol,  ii,  p.  45.    Holwcirs  Indian  Tracts,  p,  86, 
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t^t  government  of  which  he  was  priginally  an  usurper,  but  was 
nomihQ}legal  sovereign,,  he  hoped  to  pasis  the  few  remaining 
.y€$p£$l  Qjfijhis  life  in  repose  and  felicity.  An  injudicious  choice  of 
.^.s^CMs^r,  ]|iowever,  destroyed  that  pleasing  hope,  and  involved 
itiftthp  4^.^st  gloom  and  misery, 

. ,  ,I^)f}|^.no  male  iasu»,  \\^  adopted  from  the  surviving  remains  of 
j|ji$v^Qth^.Hodg€j?'3  family  ft^irza.Mahmud,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
,.b|^a)rf;\liut..ifpffw*.tfinatje  '^\j(\dee  Hamed,  his  nephew,  whom  in  thb 
^r^^iffstfnce  jl^e  bftd  ah^ga^d.  for  his  successor,  and  whose  virtues 
.«m^  f^biUfies  justified  t^e  cjioice.    Neither  those  virtues  nqr  those 
alji^ities  desofoded  tp  hi^.sofi^  now  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
t)iit^  ;u  ev^c^i.j^pyeqcc;  of  depravity  ;  by  habit  ^an^  nature  in- 
flexibly cruel,  sullen^, pbs^ate,  and  vin(|ictiye.  ^  Flattjered  by 
.miiiiqi^ .  frpm.  his  .iol^nc^.  ,his  insolence  was  unbounded^  .and, 
,if)dulg(9d  .by, the  «ver-vyeening  fopdness  of^Allay^rdy  in  every 
gi^ii(;ation^  his  p^mqf^.ymre  l^^ac^^^troj^g  and.|Un^overndb^. 
7a.etlvfV[i^P'^>^t^  q£  viae  the  Sou^hsh^p  of  Qen^^l  dicscendei^  iti 
.  ^7ifi^ir^n4«3:W^"9^^  earliest,  acts  of  his  reign  was  9fie  of  avowed 
j)q9tilfty  to  the.EngVsh,  whpm  he  had  long  beheld  with  rancour 
{^fi^si^picion,  ,and  Wjbom  )ie  had  basely  calumniated  to  the  dying 
lAll^y^y^  T^lfl  pcoa^sion  of  his  rooted  aversion  to  them  is  stated 
,10  Mvp  )l?efA^;?ummarily,  as  foUpw?. 

Atlioog  the  Hindoo  iperchants,  resident  at  Calcutta,  and  em- 
vpjoyed  in.prpviding  the  investments  of  the  Company,  there  was 
^e  named  Omjchu^Qi  9  p^.r^eported  tp  be  worth  four  millions 
I  of  rupees,  and  the  si^endovrof  wiK>se  esjahlishment  was  adequate 
,H)  Ui$  piincely  fortune.    To  this  man'^  protection  had  fled  ano- 
ther Hkidoo  of  emnence^  by  Jiame  Kissjdas,  whose  family  had 
been  hostilely  engaged;  in  4esign^  against  his  syccession,  and 
whose  person  the  Sjubah  was  anxious  to.  secure.    ,A  letter  was 
therefore  addressed  by  him  to  the  President,  demanding  that 
VOL.  II.  Y  y 
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Kissidas  and  his  treasures  should  be  given  up  ;  but  from  some 
doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  in  a  country 
where  forgery  is  practised  without  limit,  for  political  as  well  as 
other  purposes,  no  satisfactory  answer  having  been  returned,  and 
the  Nabob  also  being  given  to  understand  by  his  spies  in  Calcutta, 
that  the  English  were  busied  in  strengthening  their  fortifications 
in  that  city,  a  second  letter  was  sent,  ordering  them  immediately 
to  desist,  and  threatening  them  with  his  vengeance  if  they  did 
not  destroy  all  the  additional  works  already  erected.     It  was  in 
vain  the  Presidency  now  urged  that  those  works  were  solely 
intended  to  resist  the  ^possible  attacks  of  the  French,  with  whom  a 
war  was  immediately  expected  to  break  out,  their  persevering  in 
constructing  them  was  considered  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
his  authority,  and  he  immediately  marched  with  his  army  to 
Cossimbuzar,  where  the  English  fort  was  invested,  taken,  and 
plundered.     The  army,  said  to  have  consisted  of  50,000  men, 
then  moved  on  towards  Calcutta,  and  notwithstanding  the  earn- 
est solicitations  of  the  rich  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  province 
interested  in  its  trade,  and  the  frequent  arrival  of  letters  of  sub- 
mission and  humiliation,  dispatched  from  Calcutta  in  hopes  of 
mitigating  his  wrath,  continued  its  course  to  Hoogley,    This 
was  done  with  such   rapidity,  that  many  of  the  troops  died 
through  excessive  fatigue,  and  many  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  darting  its  beams  perpendicularly  on  their  heads  at  the  hot- 
test season  of  the  year,  about  the  middle  of  June.   The  reason  of 
this  rapid  progress  was  the  tyrant's  fear  of  losing  by  removal  the 
immense  plunder  which  he  had  been  informed  by  his  courtiers  was 
to  be  found  in  the  magazines  of  Calcutta,  which  they  represented 
to  him  as  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world,  overflowing  with 
the  choicest  productions  of  either  hemisphere. 

When,  at  length,  the  Presidency  became  convinced  that  they 
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must  owe  their  safety  to  resistance  alone,  the  most  vigorous 
measures  possible,  in  their  situation,  were  resorted  to.  What 
works  of  defence  in  that  short  space  could  be  added  to  the 
existing  ones,  were  added:  and  every  preparation  practicable 
was  made  by  the  garrison  to  repel  the  threatened  assault.  The 
regular  garrison,  however,  consisted  of  only  264,  men  ;  the 
inhabitants  serving  as  militia,  amounted  to  250,  in  all  514  men ; 
one  half  of  whom  had  never  seen  any  service  whatever.  What^ 
however,  they  wanted  in  number  they  made  amends  for  in  spirit 
and  resolution  ;  and  therefore  having  previously  sent  the  ladies 
and  children  belonging  to  the  garrison,  together  with  such  as 
were  infirm  or  otherwise  unfit  for  active  exertion,  on  board  the 
vessels,  of  which  there  were  several  lying  in  the  river,  they 
awaited  the  dreadful  contest  with  the  intrepidity  of  Britons. 

The  town  and  fort  were  invested  by  this  vast  army  on  the 
15th  of  June;  but  before  the  Nabob  commenced  the  attack,  he  is 
said  to  have  proposed  ^n  accommodation  with  the  Governor, 
provided  he  would  pay  him  the  duties  due  upon  the  trade  of 
Calcutta  for  15  years,  defray  the  expenses  of  his  army,  and 
deliver  up  the  Indian  merchants,  the  avowed  objects  of  his 
indignation  and  vengeance,  who,  on  suspicion  of  treachery,  had 
been  secured  in  the  fort.  This,  however,  being  considered  only 
as  the  insidious  proposal  of  a  tyrant,  equally  avaricious  and  san- 
guinary, was  not  assented  to,  the  attack  immediately  commenced 
on  a  strong  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  called  Perrings^ 
whence  his  troops  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  On 
the  next  day  the  assault  was  vigorously  renewed  in  many  diffe- 
rent quarters,  but  with  no  more  success,  the  garrison,  though 
reduced  by  desertion  and  slaughter,  to  one  half  their  original 
number,  undauntedly  persevering  in  all  the  arduous  duties 
assigned  them.  On  the  third  day  the  enemy  was  more  successful^ 
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and  their  overwhelming  battalions  pouring  into  the  city,  on  fire 
in  many  places,  filled  it  with  death  and  desolation.  The  bar- 
barous rage  of  plunder  was  let  loose  upon  the  habitations  and 
warehouses  of  unoffending  merchants.  What  could  not  be 
plundered  the  devouring  flames  consumed ;  and  the  nuserable 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  already  fled  before 
the  stern  destroyer,  now  sought  refuge  on  board  a  vessel  that 
still  lingered  in  the  road.  From  the  crowded  deck  with  ago- 
nizing hearts  they  beheld  the  flames,  and  the  yet  more  cruel  foe, 
ravaging  their  property,  while  sorrowing,  dejected,  impoverished, 
they  slowly  descended  that  river  which  had  so  often  witnessed 
their  exultation  and  triumphs. 

The  garrison  now  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  within  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  weakened,  but  not  dismayed  ;  overpowered,  but  not 
vanquished.  Unfortunately,  at  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Drake, 
together  with  the  commanding  officer  on  duty,  forgetting  the 
character  of  men  and  Britons,  in  the  face  of  the  astonished  and 
indignant  garrison,  meanly  fled  from  their  posts,  and  escaped  in 
a  boat  that  accidentally  lay  at  hand,  leaving  to  Mr.  Holwell  the 
honour  and  the  danger,  at  the  head  of  about  190  brave  men,  to 
combat  to  the  last  extremity  against  a  foe  of  such  immense 
superiority.  That  extremity,  it  may  be  supposed,  under  such 
drcumstances  could  not  be  far  distant ;  and,  in  consequence,  after 
opposing  the  advances  of  the  enemy  step  by  step  with  heroic 
bravery  for  three  days  longer,  till  a  third  even  of  this  small  band 
were  either  killed  or  dangerously  wounded,  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  June,  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  on  the  ramparts, 
answered  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  the  fort  surrendered. 

At  fivci  the  Nabob,  inflated  with  his  success,  entered  the  fort, 
attended  by  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  and  other  great  officers. 
There,  seated  in  the  principal  apartment  of  the  factory,  he  held 
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his  durbar  in  state,  and  received  the  adulatory  compliments  of 
his  courtiers  on  the  success  of  his  arms,  who  compared  him  for 
valour  and  wisdom  to  Timur  and  Akber.  His  first  order  was  to 
explore  the  treasury,  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  deficient,  scarcely  containing  50,000  rupees. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  expressed  extreme  surprise 
and  indignation,  and  sent  in  a  rage  for  Mr.  Hoi  well  to  know 
wh^re  the  vast  treasures  of  the  factory  were  buried*  He  re- 
proached him  for  his  presumption  in  attempting  to  defend  the 
fort  against  so  valiant  a  hero  as  himself,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
powerful  array,  and  insisted  upon  his  discovering  the  hidden 
treasure  ;  but,  mingling  promises  with  threats,  assured  him  on 
the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  harm  should  befall  him.  He  then 
commanded  Omichund  and  Kissidas  to  be  brought  before  him> 
to  whom  he  behaved  with  more  moderation  than  was  expected ; 
but  in  Omichund's  treasury  were  found  400,000  rupees^  which 
operated  forcibly  on  his  avarice,  and  probably  disarmed  his  ven- 
geance. Before  seven  o'clock  that  evening  Mr.  Holwell  was 
again,  twice,  sent  for  on  the  subject  of  the  treasure,  but  as  no 
violent  measures  were  resorted  to,  it  was  evident  he  meant  to 
obtain  by  artifice  what  it  was  presumed  would,  by  English 
firmness,  be  refused  to  severity.  He  was  remanded  to  his  com- 
panions in  affliction,  and  the  tyrant,  after  refreshment,  retired  to 
his  repose. 

The  night  approached  ;  a  night  of  woe  and  horror  indescrib-. 
able  !  The  miserable  remainder  of  the  garrison,  amounting  in 
all  to  146  persons,  including  Mr.  Holwell,  were  assembled 
together  under  a  varanda,  or  open  gallery,  surrounded  by  a 
strbng  guard.  The  night  was  intensely  sultry,  such  as  may 
be  supposed  in  Bengal  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  but 
increased  considerably  beyond   its  usual    fervour.      A   place 
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sufficiently  large  and  secure  for  their  confinement  till  the  en- 
suing morning  was  sought  for,  or  pretended  to  be  sought  for  in 
vain.  They  were  then  ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  to  go 
into  an  apartment  adjoining,  whose  dimensions  were  not  20  feet 
square,  the  common  dungeon  of  the  fort,  and  from  its  darkness 
and  noisomeness,  denominated  by  the  garrison  the  Black  Hole. 
To  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  the  dimensions  of  this  room 
were  unknown  ;  but  some,  to  whom  they  were  known,  begin- 
ning to  expostulate,  the  brutal  chief  ordered  the  first  that 
hesitated  to  be  cut  down  :  the  murmur  ceased,  and  they  were 
all  with  difficulty  thrust  in.  The  door,  which  opened  inwards^ 
was  then  locked  upon  them  :  upon  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
for  ever.  "  Figure  to  yourself,"  says  Mr,  Hoi  well,  one  of  the 
few  who  lived  to  tell  the  affecting  tale,  "  figure  to  yourself,  if 
possible,  the  situation  of  146  wretches,  exhausted  by  continual 
fatigue  and  action,  thus  crammed  together  in  a  cube  of  eighteen 
feet,  in  a  close  sultry  night,  in  Bengal ;  shut  up  to  the  eastward 
and  southward,  the  only  quarters  whence  air  could  come  to  us,  by 
dead  walls,  and  by  a  wall  and  door  to  the  north,  open  only  to 
the  westward  by  two  windows,  strongly  barred  within,  through 
which  we  could  receive  scarce  any  the  least  circulation  of  fresh 
air/'*  It  is  impossible  for  imagination  to  Jigure  any  thing 
half  so  tremendous  as  this  untimely  interment  in  a  gloomy 
and  foetid  cavern  ;  this  awful  anticipation  of  the  horrors  of 
sepulchral  darkness ! 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  incarcerated  in  this  terrible 
dungeon  before  it  became  evident  to  all,  who  were  capable  of 
serious  reflection,  that  death  by  sufibcation  must  inevitably  be  the 
doom  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  unless  immediate  relief 
could  be  obtained.  Violent  effi^rts  were  therefore  instantly  made 

•  Sec  Holwcirs  Narrative,  in  his  Indian  Tracts,  p.  3931. 
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to  force  open  the  door  of  their  prisron ;  but  that  door  being  very 
strong,  and,  as  before  observed,  opening  inward,  all  their  exer- 
tions were  ineffectual.  In  fact,  those  efforts  only  increased  the 
rage  of  the  fever  that  now  began  its  dreadful  work  of  devastation 
among  them.  In  this  state  of  awful  suspense  and  perturbation, 
Mr.  Hoi  well,  who  had  placed  himself  near  one  of  the  windows, 
exhorted  them,  as  the  only  means  of  preservation,  to  keep  both 
body  and  mind  as  composed  as  possible.  His  remonstrances 
produced  only  a  short  interval  of  quiet,  during  which  he  applied 
to  an  old  Jemautdar,  who  bore  on  his  countenance  some  marks 
of  humanity,  promising  him  in  the  morning  looo  rupees,  if  he 
would  separate  the  prisoners  into  two  chambers.  Apparently 
affected  with  their  melancholy  situation  he  went  and  used  his 
efforts  to  accommodate  them  ;  but  soon  returned,  and  said  it  was 
impossible.  A  larger  bribe  was  offered.  He  retired  once  more, 
and  returned  with  the  deathful  intelligence  that  no  relief  could 
be  afforded,  for  the  Nabob  was  asleep ^  and  nobody  dared  to  awake  him. 
Despair  sate  on  the  faces  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  now  crowding  to 
the  windows  for  air,  distinction  being  forgot,  and  even  friend- 
ship obliterated,  each  combated  with  ferocity  against  the  other 
to  obtain  that  invaluable  blessing.  In  this  tumultuous  struggle, 
and  closely  wedged  together  in  one  compact  mass,  some,  less 
robust  of  body,  expired  under  the  insupportable  pressure  ;  some 
fainting  with  the  intolerable  heat,  sunk  to  rise  no  more  !  while 
others,  parched  with  the  ardors  of  a  thirst  never  to  be  extin- 
guished, filled  the  apartment  with  loud  outcries  for  water. 
Indeed,  water!  water!  soon  became  the  universal  cry,  which 
when  obtained  by  the  kind  offices  of  the  good  Jemautdar,  only 
Increased  the  fever  which  it  was  intended  to  assuage.  The  very 
sight  of  it  threw  them  irito  convulsions,  and  occasioned  a  renewal 
of  their  dreadful  conflicts,  while  in  their  eagerness  to  procure  it. 
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half  of  the  precious  boon  was  lost.  The  inhuman  guards  w»c 
all  this  time  making  themselves  merry  with  their  sufferings,  and 
held  up  lights  to  the  bars  to  have  the  diabolical  satisfaction  of 
viewing  their  deplorable  contentions. 

The  air  of  the  dungeon  now  became  in  a  high  degree  vitiated, 
being  saturated  with  the  effluvia  of  putrifying  bodies,  of  which 
the  stench  was  little  less  than  mortal.  Before  midnight,  all  who 
were  alive  and  had  not  partaken  of  the  air  at  the  window,  werfe 
either  seized  with  a  lethargic  stupefaction,  or  raving  with  delirium. 
Every  kind  of  invective  and  abuse  was  uttered  in  hopes  of  pro- 
voking the  guard  to  fire  into  the  dungeon,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  miseries.  Some  frantic  with  their  torments,  were  blas- 
pheming their  creator,  and  others  imploring  heaven  with  wild 
and  incoherent  prayers.  Sometimes  a  dreadful  silence  ensued ; 
and  then  again  were  renewed  the  shrieks  of  woe  and  the  outcries 
of  horror.  At  two  o'clock  only  50  remained  alive,  but  even  this 
number  were  too  many  to  partake  of  the  saving  air ;  the  contest 
for  which  and  life  continued  until  the  morning,  long  implored, 
began  to  break,  and  with  the  hope  of  relief  gave  the  few  survivors 
a  view  of  the  dead.  Agonizing  at  the  sight  of  their  deceased 
comrades,  most  of  whom,  a  few  days  before,  were  in  the  bl(K>m 
and  vigour  of  life,  those  at  the  windows  again  renewed  thpir 
earnest  solicitations  with  the  guard  to  open  the  door,  but  in  vain. 
Thinking  that  Mr.  Holwell,  who,  entirely  overcome  with  the 
heat  and  pressure,  had  retired  from  the  window  to  die  amifl 
the  ghastly  throng  expiring  around  him,  might,  if  yet  alive,  have 
more  influence  than  themselves,  a  seaKh  that  doubtless  saved 
his  life,  was  instantly  made  for  him,  and  he  was  again  placed  in 
his  painful  state  of  pre-eminence,  the  window.  Before,  however, 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  become  their  orator,  an  ofQcer 
sent  by  the  Nabob  came  and  enquired  if  the  English  chief  yet 
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survived,  and  shortly  after  the  same  man  returned  with  the 
thrice  welcome  mandate  to  open  the  prison*  The  dead  were 
heaped  in  such  piles  against  the  door,  and  the  survivors  had  so 
fittle  strength  remaining,  that  they  were  employed  nearly  half 
an  hont  in  removing  them  before  they  could  clear  a  passage 
sufficiently  wide  to  go  out,  one  at  a  time ;  when,  horrible  to  re- 
late !  out  of  146  who  went  in,  no  more  than  2$  came  out  alive ! 
The  Nabob's  troops  beheld  the  dreadful  havock  of  death,  and 
the  deploraUe  state  of  the  survivors,  without  commiseration, 
although  the  intolerable  stench  that  issued  from  the  dungeon 
caused  them  to  remove  to  some  distance.  At  length,  from  fear 
of  infecticHi,  they  were  compelled  to  clear  the  dungeon,,  and 
afterwards  dug  a  deep  trenah  on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  into 
which  all  the  dead  bodies  were  promiscuously  thrown.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  this  dreadful  affair,  unequalled  in  the  annals 
Off  human  misery  !  given  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  the 
respectable  chief  himself,  (qua^ue  ipse  miserrima  vidit)  who 
notwithstanding  the  shock  which  his  constitution  suffered  on 
this  occasion,  returned'  to  England,  and  lived  till  the  advanced 
age  of  90. 

AMiough  the  gmit  of  this  dreadful  massage  is  not  wholly  im- 
puted by  the  writer  to  the  Soubal|,  who  had  only  issued  general 
orders  for  the  secure  confinement  of  the  prisoners  during  the 
night,  but  to  the  enraged  soldiers  on  duty,  in  revenge  for  so 
many  of  their  comrades  slain  in  the  siege  i  yet  his  subsequ^t 
conduct  evinced  the  callous  obduracy  of  his  heart.  When  shortly 
after  Mr.  Hoi  well,  unable  from  weakness  to  stand,  was,  at  ^his 
command,  carried  before  him,  he  shewed  no  symptoms  of  com- 
pasffiHi  for  his  condition,  or  remorse  for  the  death  of  the  other 
prisoners,  but  sternly  demanded  the  treasures,  and  threatened 
him  with  still  farther  injuries,  if  he  persisted  in  concealing  them. 

VOL.  II.  Z  z 
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He  was  then,  ia  that  weak  state,  put  into  fetters,  and  witlj  two 
other  gentlemen  of  the  council,  supposed  also  to  be  oonsciovis  to 
the  concealment  of  the  treasure,  sent  in  an  open  bo^t,  under 
accumulated  indignities,  to  Muxadavad.  The  rest  of  the  prison*- 
ers  were  permitted  to  go  where  they  pleased,  and  a  few-af  fjhefl^ 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  remainHig.strei^4;h,;W€|'ff.  h«II>py 
enough  to  reach  the  vessels  that  still  lay  in  sigl^  ft  Qpvindp^f«. 
The  remainder  having  removed  |o,the)f2irtli?§t^i€itai^fj?fpossibje 
from  the  scene  of  woe,  crawled  into  some-^Jppe^i^  ^jufs;  iR^ l;J|^ 
vicinity,  where  the  compassionate  QativQ^ai^min^sterte^  to  their 
wantis,  and  99  far  as  they  could,  assuage^  i^^  ii)a|a(^.^ 

Having  f#yi[lfld,r*s  ihe  thought,  hi?  n»i?Raee>Qf  .exterminatiijg 
the  £c^^jtl>o^q4rh4yf$lg  ^Uectefl t<^ether  the.  plunder,  (which, 
altogeth^j^ld^not!  cjxpe^  the.rsum  of  soo^oooL )  on  the  ad  of 
July  thffiN|itooJb>q«}rt9<jl.Calqu^jtp  return  to  his^wpital,  leaving  a 
g8«rriwp'flf  floftt)  n»i^nj4nd)$i^(?ni(5k-chund,  one  of  his  generals,  in 
the  c(«njttifl«t})9jfifhP*l»c^i  III  ipa^isipg  hy  the  French  and  Dutch 
settlementsj. he  «lso  thr^tm^d-them  with eictirp^Jipo,tunle^,^ey 
paid'hwR  ft  large,  wm  of/moi>ey./  In  thdr  d^'e^d^j^f^a  similar 
catastropbfi  the  Dutch  bought  Aeir  p^acewjtji, 450,090  pup^^s; 
the  French,  fTrhp  ai>e  sai^  to  haye  .sup}4ie4  ^m^  in  his  n^ch  to 
jQalcutta,  with  sqq  phests  Qf  gmpowder,. paid  the  £ne  of  only 
iQO^poQ  rupees.  In  the  mean,  ti^nqjtl^^e:  who  hjid  honourably, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  i^on^pusly>  ta]f:en  jrefuge  on  board 
the  ships  had  passed  ilown  th^r^y^irj  under  the  fire  of  several 
pieci^fi  of  canrpn,  jinoUiUfid .  to  otlpf^ti;uct  their  progress,  till  at 
length  they  rea^d  Fnita,  the  »t^tipi»^Qf:3Qll  the  Dutch  shipping, 
where,  on  account  of;  th^  aouthQ]iyj»oiUK>0n*ut  being  impossible 
to  quit  the  rivcar^  thefjT:  jesolv^  to  toxt^n;  though  inconveniently 
crowded  together,  eKporsed  to  all  varieties  of  weather,  without 
•  Mr  Udw^rs  Letttr,  fo  lib  «<  Indum  Tracts,"  p.  387. 
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change  of  raiment,  and  often  without  provision,  they  suffered 
hardships  little  inferior  to  those  who  had  experienced  the  horrors 
of  the  infernal  dungeon.  Mutual  altercations,  and  severe  re- 
proaches for  what  now  could  not  be  remedied,  greatly  added  to 
the  distress  of  their  situation ;  till,  at  length,  wearied  out  with 
inefFectUAl  wrangling,  they  agreed  to  dispatch  messengers  to 
Madras  to  make  known  their  deplorable  situation,  and  to  solicit 
those  immediate  and  effectual  succours  which  could  alone  save 
them  from  utter  ruin. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  5th  of  August,  and 
nothing  conld  exceed  the  horror  and  consternation  into  which 
the  presidency  was  plunged  by  the  fatal  intelligence  of  which 
they  were  the  bearers.  Although  occupied  in  preparing  to  send 
a  detachment  of  300  Europeans,  solicited  by  Salabad-jing  to 
assist  him  m  getting  rid  of  the  French  army  under  M.  Bussy,  an 
object  under  any  other  circumstances  of  the  highest  possible 
unportance,  the  destination  of  that  force  was  immediately  ahered 
to  Bengal,  to  which  600  more  European  regulars  were  added, 
together  with  1500  sepoys.  Admiral  Watson  was  fortunately  at 
that  time  in  the  road  with  a  squadron  consisting  6f  the  Kent  of  64, 
Cumberland  of  70,  Tyger  of  60,  Salisbury  of  50,  Bridgwater  of 
fto  guns,  and  a  fireship ;  to  which  were  added,  as  transports,  three 
of  the  Company's  ships,  and  two  smaller  vessels.  Colonel  Clive 
was  requested  to  take  the  cotomandof  the  forces,  and  embatked 
in  the  Kent,  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Watson ;  ilvhfle  Admiral 
Pocock  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Cumberland.  This  formidable 
force  sailed  for  the  Ganges^  on  the  loth  of  October,  and  after 
encountering  much  bad  weather,  from  die  violence  of  the 
northern  monsoon,  during  which  the  Cumberland,  the  largest 
ship,  and  having  on  board  250  men,  and  the  Marlborough,  one 
of  the  Company's  ships,  loaded  with  die  greatest  part  of  the 
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ileW-artillery,  were  separated  from  the  fleets  arrived  at  Fulta  an. 
the  15th  of  December.  This  misfortune  proved  a  very  considei^ 
able  diminution  of  the  force.  The  absence  of  the  troops,  how- 
ever, the  more  fatal  disaster  of  the  two,  was  in  part  repaired  by 
the  recovering  men  of,  Captain  Kilpatrick's  detachment^  which 
had  previously  arrived  in  the  Ganges,  but  by  encamiMient  on  its 
swampy  shores  had  suffered  severely,  and  by  volunteers  who 
enrolled  themselves  at  Fulta. 

At  length,  every  thing  being  prepared  for  this  important 
expedition,  on  the  S7th  of  December  all  the  ships  and  vessiels 
of  whatever  denomination  that  had  a^embted  at  Fulta  were  put 
in  motion,  and  the  next  afternoon  anchored  at  Mayapore,  a  town 
ten  miles  below  the  fort  of  Buz-buzia,  which  Admiral  Watson 
determined  to  attack  on  the  following  day.  As  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  success,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  van- 
quished garrison  would  endeavour  to  make  good  their  retreat  to 
Calcutta,  an  Ambuscade  was  planned  to  intercept  that  retri^at. 
It  was  directed  by  Colonel  Clive  in  person,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  a  more  serious  action  than  was  expected  ;  for  Momck-chund, 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  general  left  in  command  at  Cal- 
cutta, having  marched  down  to  Buz-buzia  the  day  befone,  at  the 
head  of  1500  horse  and  scoo  foot,  a  general  engagement  took 
place,  and  was  continued  by  the  Moguls  for  some  time  with  reso- 
lution, till  a  cannon  ball  passing  very  near  the  turban  of  Moaick- 
duind  checked  his  ardour  for  combat,  and  induced  him  to  turn  his 
elephant^  the  usual  signal  of  retreat  to  an  eastern  army.  That 
signal  was  obeyed  with  no  reluctance  by  his  troops,  who  imme*. 
diately  marched  away  to  the  northeast,  and  with  their  chief 
expeditiously  returned  to  Calcutta.  The  success  of  his  master* 
in  taking  that  fort  had  filled  this  hero  with  a  vain  confidence  of 
superiority ;  and  he  made  rto  doubt  but  that  a  similar  triumph 
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would  attend  the  march  of  his  own  army  to  Buz-buzia.  The  vi- 
gorous exertions  of  a  Clive,  though  extremely  cramped  in  the  late 
engagement,  had  taught  this  presumptuous  chief  a  very  different 
lesson.  So  deep  indeed  was  the  impression,  that  he  remained  in 
Calcutta  c«ily  a  few  hours,  when,  leaving  500  men  to  defend  the 
fort,  he  hurried  away  with  his  fugitive  bands  to  Hoogly,  and 
thttiee  to  the  terrified  Nabob  at  Muxadavad.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Kent,  which  had  outsailed  the  other  ships,  anchoring  before 
Buz^buzia,  with  her  guns  alone  silenced  the  cannon  of  that  fort,  - 
but  the  troopp  having  been  extremely  fatigued,  it  was  resolved 
to  delay  the  assault  till  the  next  morning.  The  garrison  however  ^ 
saved  them  the'  trouble^  for  taking,  advantage  qf  the  darkness 
that  concealed  their  motioOs,  they  decamped  ip  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  iwa  intermediate  forts  of:  Tannah  and 
Aligur  were  also,  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet  deserted,  and 
at  9  o'clock  on  the  ad  of  January,  1757,  the  Kent  and  Tiger 
imchored  before  the  gates  of  Fort  Williaro,  but  for  want  of  wind 
could  not  immediately  present  their.  broad$idas,  during  which 
disadvantage  the  Mogul  garrison  with,  an  unexpected  vigour 
cannonaded. them  briskly  from  the  line  of  guns  fronting  the 
river,  and  killed  several  men.  The  encreasing  fire  from  the 
ships,  howevej,  soon  silewed  them>  and  by  1 1  o'clock  the  fort  was 
evacuated.  A  detachment  under  the  command  of  Captain  Coote 
(the  troop;s  wii;h  Cplonel  Clive  having  not  yet  arrived)  immedi- 
ately landed,  retook  possession  of  the  fort,  and  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, once  more,  hoisted  .on  the  ramparts  the  colours  of  Britain. 
The  next  day  Adoyiral  Watson  solemnly  re-instated  Mr. 
Drake,  and  the  former  members  of  the  council  in  the  govem- 
ment»  Their  sensatiosos,.  when  again  entering  that  fort  from 
which  sojmehad  b^en  driven,  and  others  had  dishonourably  fled^ 
in  th^  day k  how  of  peril,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
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expressed.  To  their  surprise  they  found  the  greatest  part  of 
the  merchandize  belonging  to  the  Company  remaining  in  the 
warehouses  without  detriment.  It  was  the  Nabob's  portion  of 
the  plunder,  and  had  not  been  removed.  All  other  species  of 
moveable  property  had  been  seized  upon,  and  carried  away. 
Many  of  the  best  houses  in  the  settlement  had  been  demolished, 
and  a  still  greater  number  had  suffered  by  the  conflagration. 
About  50,000  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  had  returned  to  their 
dwellings  during  the  government  of  Monick-chund,  but  theie 
were  mostly  of  inferior  rank :  the  superior  classes  knew  and 
dreaded  his  insatiable  rapacity. 

The  positive  orders  of  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive 
were,  to  obtain  full  reparation  of  all  injuries,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  attack  the  tyrant  in  his  capital.  The  national  honour  had 
received  a  deadly  wound  in  his  triumph  over  Calcutta,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  dungeon  cried  aloud  for  exemplary  vengeance. 
Impelled  by  these  orders,  and  animated  with  these  sentiments, 
on  hearing  that  the  town  of  Hoogly  was  in  great  consternation, 
they  resolved  to  attack  it  while  that  impression  remained.  The 
fort  was  garrisoned  with  2000  men,  and  3000  more  had  been 
dispatched  from  Muxadavad  for  the  defence  of  the  town ;  but 
these  latter  retreated  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  advance  of 
the  English.  A  portion  of  the  fleet,  and  a  competent  number  of 
military  without  difficulty  soon  effected  the  capture  of  a  place, 
incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  defence.  Here  they  retaliated 
on  the  Nabob  some  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  Calcutta,  setting  fire  to 
tlie  buildings  and  storehouses,  and  greatly  distressed  the  enemy  by 
destroying  the  large  granaries  of  rice  collected  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  Having  done  this  service,  and  without  any  intention  of  keep- 
ing possession  of  the  place,  the  expedition  returned  to  Calcutta.' 

The  Nabob,  highly  exasperated  at  this  new  insult,  immediately 
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left  his  capital  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  .The  English  v/tte 
prevented  by  the  want  of  their  field  artillery,  and  of  bullocks 
to  draw  it,  from  immediately  marching  to  meet  him,  but  were 
not  negligent  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  to  receive 
him,  should  he  a  second  time  pay  a  visit  to  Calcutta.  The  army 
encamped  about  a  mile  northward  of  the  town,  in  a  situation 
extremely  well  chosen,  where  they  v/aited  his  approach,  and  the 
arrival  of  their  artillery.  That  approach  was  not  long  delayed  ; 
and^  soon  after,  a  partial  action  took  pflace,  in  which  he  lost  ds 
^  officers  of  distinction,  600  men,  and  500  horses.  This  somewhat 
damped  tlie  ardour  of  his  courage,  and  he  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance. In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  brought  to  Calcutta 
that  war  had  been  declared  between  France  and  England  As  the 
French  were  strong  at  Chandernagore,  where  they  had  a  large 
body  of  Europeans  and  a  train  of  field  artillery,  Colonel  Clive 
apprehended  that  if  they  should  join  the  Nabob,  the  English 
force,  strong  as  it  was,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  C9pe  with  them, 
and  therefore,  mingling  prudence  with  valour,  was  willing  to  try 
thq  effect  of  negociation.  A  correspondence  with  the  Nabob  was, 
in  consequence,  opened  by  means  of  Omichund,  who  attended 
ih^t  prince,  and  was  high  in  his  favour.  The  Nabob,  not  without 
his  apprehensions  of  the  final  result  of  the  contest,  consented,  and 
aniong  the  terms  demanded  by  the  English  were  the  full  restitu- 
tion of  all  plundered  effects  ;  a  permission  tp  fortify  Calcutta  in 
whatever  manner  they  might  think  proper ;  liberty  to  coin  gold 
and  silver  in  a  mint  of  their  own;  exemption  of  their  mer- 
chandize from  all  taxes;  and  in  general  a  renewal  of  all  the 
immunities  granted  the  Company  by  the.  emperor  Furrukseer. 
To  these  terms  he  assisted,  swore  to  abide  by  them,  and 
re-commenced  his  march  to  the  capital ;  but,  evasion  being 
suspected,  and  it  being  afterwards  proved  that  he  secretly  abetted 
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the  French,  and  had  even  sent  the  government  of  Chandernagore 
a  present  of  100,000  rupees,  all  confidence  in  him  was  lost,  and 
revenge  only  slumbered  to  be  poured  upon  his  head  in  a  tenfold 
proportion. 

The  Marlborough  having  at  length  arrived  with  the  field 
artillery,  and  a  fleet  from  Bombay  having  brought  a  large  addi- 
tional force,  the  English  troops  were  thought  powerful  enough 
to  attack  the  French  and  Moguls  united.     Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  the  camp  formed  near  Calcutta  broke  up,  and,  as 
the  French  had  acted  a  very  perfidious  part  both  on  the  present 
and  on  the  former  occasion,  the  march  against  Chandernagore 
was  instantly  commenced.     The  Nabcfc,  by  expostulation  and 
direct  niehaces,  endeavoured  to  retard  the  fate  of  that  settlement, 
but  in  vain,    tt'was  too  near,  too  fonnidable,  and  too  malignant 
a  rival  to  be  longer'  endured:    The  French,  pre-eminent  in  mi- 
litary tactics,  i¥ad    fortified   Chandernagore  in  the   strongest 
manner.    The  works  were  of  the  best  masonry,  and  the  cannon 
were  of  an  unusustrin&gnltude;    The  garrisdn  consisted  of  600 
Europeans,' and  300  sepoys.    I  must  again,  however,  repeat  the 
impossibility  of  going,'  in  this  work,  into  the  details  of  battles 
and  sieges,  except  on  occasions  of  the  highest  interest  and  im-* 
portance.    Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Kent,  Tiger,  and 
Salisbury,  being  so  stationed  as  to  batter  the  fort,  ki  front,  with 
irresistable  effect,  the  batteries  erected  Ml  the  land  side,  exerted 
their  fire  in  other  quarters  with '  prbportionate  success;  and, 
though  the  place  was  gallantly  defended  during  the  time  of  the 
assault,  in  a  very  few  hours  this  fliife^' settlement  was  cohlpictely 
in  the  possession  of  the  English,  ntfver  to  be  restored.    The 
amount  of  the  plunder,  of  Various  kinds,  however,  did  not  exceed 
ioo,oooL  sterlihg,  \*ith  which  the  ships  being  loaded  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Calcutta.    ' 
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The  account  of  the  surrender  of  Chandernagore  reached  thie 
Nabob  at  the  same  juncture  vnth  intelligence  of  a  still  more  dis- 
agreeable nature,  that  a  vast  army  of  Patans  were  in  full  march 
to  invade  Bahar,  and  that  they  had  engaged  Balajee  Row,  the 
general  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  invade  Bengal.  Although  a  part  of 
his  army,  intended  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chandernagore,  had 
already  advanced  within  26  miles  of  Hoogley,  the  artful  despot 
now  changed  his  tone,  and  not  only  sent  letters  of  congratulation 
to  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Ciive,  expressing  the  strongest 
desire  to  remain  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  them,  but  offered 
the  tCTritory  of  Chandernagore  to  the  English  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  by  which  the  French  Company  had  held  it.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  intelligence  of  the'invasion  of  the  Patans  proving 
untrue,  he  repented  of  his  proffered  generosity,  and  openly  pro- 
tected and  patronized  the  French,  furnishing  Mr.  Law,  the  chief 
of  the  French  factory  at  Cossimbuzar,  who  had  raised  a  body  of 
men  to  act  offensively,  with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
On  hearing  that  Colonel  Clive  had  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit 
of  this  Mr*  Law,  he  grew  enraged,  and  declared  publicly  he 
would  put  Mr,  Watts,  the  chief  of  the  English  factory  at  the 
same  place,  to  death :  at  the  same  time  he  gave  orders  to  the 
general  of  his  army  that  had  advanced  towards  Chandernagore, 
to  remain  at  Plassey,  in  the  island  of  Cossimbuzar,  30  miles  to 
the  south  of  Muxadavad,  and  consequently  so  iar  on  its  way  to 
Calcutta.  Clive,  at  lengthy  finding  that  with  a  prince  so  perfidioas 
no  measures  were  to  be  kept,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
remained  still  unfulfilled,  that  in  short  no  restitution  was  made 
or  ever  intended  to  be  made ;  having  moreover  been  informed 
that  it  was  the  Nabob's  avowed  purpose,  declared  to  his  courtiers 
in  some  vain^glorious  moment,  that  after  having  vanquished  the 
Patans,  he  would  return,  and  exterminate  all  the  English  in  his 
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dominiDns^  and  that/ to  accom^iish  this  purpose^  he  had  actually 
invited  M,  Bussy  to  join  him  with  all  liis  army  from  Deccan. — 
Olive,  I  say,  fully  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  resolved  on 
WAR.  It  was  a  war  deeply  interesting  in  its  conduct  and  results 
both  to  Asia  and  Europe ;  it  taught  the  inutility  of  myrisKite  in 
the  embattled  field  without  a  soul  to  animate,  and  a  head  to  direct 
them ;  it  torean empire  from  the  house jof  Timur» and  gave k tx> 
the  ''  merchant  princes^'of  a  remote  isfjandtm  the  weatemiowi^ 
A  variety  of  circumstances  led  tp  the  conclusion  thafi,  notwkh^^ 
standing  the  immense  army  ami  resources  of  the  Nabc^:  the 
contest  would  be  /avowable  to  the  Ehglialv  Hb  tyratmy  and 
cruelties  had  ftrmed  at  an  intol^rajl^le  height  Hehadimpriaonod 
Mi:H)i^lcTchMndy  and  fingd  him  a  imj^ljioi}  r  of  nipees  t)n  laocoiint  cxf 
the  efiff^^ts  which  ^hat  oiHc@rh«di  plundered  at  Calcutta^  Evecy 
iQan^t Ihist Qourftcthtt] hadweahh «retilb]ed)aib b«s rapacity.  Two 
brothers,  named  the  Seats,  the  richest  meb  in  the  provii^e;.were 
^(fiU^ta)«mttfafriA'^tatti^fCifvalar^  dfieyt  found  it  neees^ry 

se«ret^y  tO'^(fg6g€i  ^  Urgej  body  of  troopi  fprthdrdefehee  xif 
tbemaelves  and  their/ property ;  if.  i>oces$ary^<0vefi  agaiitnt  idbe 
N^bpb  himselfv  AasassltiaCion  by  poison  or  the  dagger  were,  in 
auch'  frequ^t  tase^'skice  fads  asoeniioit  of  the  toip^nud^.thtf  no 
omrali,  who  attended  his  durbar r'^nt  witfaauliapprehKisicinrtbat 
Ijie  should  never  return,  The  spirit  of  rebellion  had  -long  hirkcxi 
among  his  courtiers,  and  now  a  ponspivacy  dee{^y  laid,  but 
cautiously  conductedv  wad  verging^ion!  maturity,  at  the  head  of 
%rl9ftch  were  Ejoydoolab^  his  ^Duan,  or.  ireasrarer,  and  hia^prindipal 
general,  Meer  JaflBer,  who,  as  hiiaMwlfi  deplaned  to  Air-  Watts, 
the  resident  at  Cw^mbuzAr,  was  invpjsrpetual  danger  of  fais,  Hfe 
from  the.saQgu»nary  Mas  and  dreadfld  caprices,  of  his  mastev. 
;Mr.  Watts  was  ii«;tcucted  to  fan  this  flame  of  general  iliacxmtteli 
and  to  stipulate  those  conditions  with  Jafiier,  upon  which  ColeneL 
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CBve  promiaed  to  raise  him  to  the  musnud  in  case  of  success. 
The  principal  conditions  stipulated  were, "  A  full  restitution  in 
money  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Company  and  individuals  ; 
a  re^imbursement  of  the  charges  of  the  military  and  naval  force 
in  the  expedition  ;  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orissa ;  and  a  large  additional  grant  of  territory 
round  Calcutta/'  A  treaty  to  this  effect  having  been  mutually 
agreed  tO)  and  s^kied,  md  all  the  necessary  preparations  previ- 
ously made,  the  troops  intended  for  the  attack  on  the  tyr^dnt's 
capital  Were  put  in  motion.  Into  the  particulars  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  battle  of  Plassey,  on  account  of  its  great 
bapOTtance,  i*  shall  etiter  vnth  more  than  usual  detail.  I  must 
here^'Temark  that  my  bu^^iness  is  faithlully  to-rebord  historical 
facts ;  but  neitheif  on  Ifais,  hot>  on'  anfy  otHfer  MS^sloM  tif  our  inter-^ 
fer^ce  witJi  the  princes  4)fHkidoi5tan/  hftve  Ijroom^  or  indinationi 
to  engage  in  political  disoussioh.     >/    -^  a  Tr-  ,.  i  .    mj.  m  ; 

rOn  the  igfh  of  Jime,  i7^7^rtbeJ  Whold  Irmrf  moved  forward 
from'rChandemagbpei'tOiiwIiich^  place tl^y  hsd:'PreVioti^y  ^dd^ 
vaticed;  the  Europeans^  with  the  artillery;  s(t6rb9;  and-amimi-* 
nitionj  Mre  300*  boats,  towed  by  the  Indian  Towers  v  the*  sepbyafi 
in  sight,  idong  the  high  road;  made  by  the  Mogul  govemitiiett^ 
from  Hoogley  to  Piatna;  At  Hoogley  the  ne^  govenwr  threat^ 
&ieA  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  boats,  but  a  twenty-gun  ship 
that  attended'  them,  eoming  iq)  and  anchoring  before  the  fort, 
togetbek*  with  a  menadng  lettcg^  from  Cfive,  ^vented  his  putting 
that  threat  ia  execution.  OThe  comiteander  had  alreddy  dispatched 
letters  to.  4he :  Ndbob^  uptiraidBn^  him  -with  has  'multiplied  perfis^ 
<fie6,  and  annoimbiikg>  las  approach^  A  rumour^  df  the  conspiracy 
to  dethrone  him,  with  Jlaffler  m  its  head^  bad  tetdhed  his  ears, 
md  aftn*  som^^angfiy  mei^ages  had  jiassed  -between  them,  ha 
was  preparing'  to.  attack  th*  latter  iA  his  p^kce.   The  sudden 
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flight  of  Mr.  Watts,  the  envoy,  and  the  other  gentleman  of  the 
factory  at  Cossimbuzar,  convinced  him  of  the  reittity  of  that  con- 
spiracy ;  and  now  filled  with  consternation,  and  well  aware  of  the 
great  influence  as  well  as  military  abilities  of  his  general,  he  laid 
aside  his  hostile  intentions  towards  him,  and  endeavoured  by 
eyijry  means  in  his  power  to  molKfy  his  anger,  and  separate  Wm 
from  his  English  connection.  The  meditated  assault  was,  there- 
fore, converted  into  a  friendly  negodation,  and  Jaffier  put  M  the 
appearance  of  being  reconciled  to  bis  master.  When  solicited, 
however,  to  attend  the  durbar,  being  apprehensive  of  some  vio- 
lence, he  declined  the  honour.  The  stake  Was  greats  a  kiAgdoni ! 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  The  Nabob,  therefore,  relinqpuislnng 
his  state,  ccmdescended  to  visit  Jaffier,  carrying  with  him  biit  a 
slender  guard.  This  tisit,  and  the  explanation  that  foHowed, 
(xroduced  a  reconciliation  ;  but  only  sincere  bn  the  part  of  the 
Nabob ;  though  sanctioned  by  mutual  oaths  on  the  Koran.  The 
confidence  with  which  this  interview  inspired  the  Nabob;  induced 
him  immediately  to  write  a  letter  Ml  of  invective  and  breatjung 
defiance  to  Colonel  Clive ;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  whole 
army,  in  which  were  now  included  the  troops  of  Jaffier,  without 
delay,  to  commence  their  march  to  Plassey. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  army  had  advanced  to*  Cutwah, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Ganges,  oppo^te  the  island  of  Cos- 
simbuzar, and  after  some  little  resistance,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  fort  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river.  Here 
Clive  received  letters  from  Jaf&er,  starting  the  circumstance  of  his 
pretended  reconciliation  with  the  Nabobs. but  in  spite  of  Ws  oatii 
solemnly  taken  otk  the  Koran^,  avowed  his  deternnnation  of  abid- 
ing by  bis  prior  contract  with  the  English  commander;  he  also 
informed  him  that  on  the  moment  of  writing  he  was  preparing 
to  quit  the  dty  for  the  camp,  but  as  he  proposed  no  plaa  of 
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operations,  Clive  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
perplexity  what  plan  to  pursue,  especially  as  the  English  had  no 
horse,  and  the  principal  strength  of  the  enemy  lay  in  his  very 
formidable  body  of  cavalry.  In  this  dilemma  he  summoned  a 
council  of  war,  and  the  majority,  under  the  existing  circunv 
sta^c^^  were  s^ainst  immediate  action.  In  this  opinion  Clive  at 
first  qoinpided.;  but  the  dread  of  imputations  which  might  be  dis- 
honourable to  the  English  n^me  and  character  among  the  princes 
of  JHindostan,  who  might  impute  his  inactivity  to  timidity,  deter- 
mined him,  at  length,  tq  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which  valour 
dictated,  and  glory  approved.  Taking,  therefore,  all  the  risque 
upon  himself,  and  resolved  to  brave  every  difficulty,  he  issued 
orders  that  the  army  should  cross  the  river  the  next  morning. 
With  the  first  beajm  of  the  ri§kig  wn  those  orders  were  carried 
into  execution,  and,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the. whole 
army  was  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  impatient  to  be  led 
against  the  ^nemy.  Here  other  l^|:*#rs  arrived  from  J^affier  with 
information  that  the  Nabob  had  halted  at  Muncarra,  9^  village,  sixi 
mUes  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Cossimbuzar* ;  that  he  was  en- 
trenching himself,  and  intended  th^re  to  wa^t  the  event;  and  he 
recommended  that  the  English  army  should  attack  him  by  sur- 
jprise,  marching  round  by  the  inland  part  of  the  island.  No 
junction,  or  co-operation  of  forces  being  even  now  intimated. 
Colonel  Clive  retu^rnedthi^  deeded  answer ;  this^t  he  should  jrn-^ 
mediately  march  to  PU^fsey^  anid  th^  next  d^ty  advance  six  miles 
farther  to  the  village  of  Daudpopr,  where,  if  Meer  Jaffler  dyi 
not  join  him,  he  wouIk}"  njake  peace  with  the  Nabob.  Befoire 
sun^set  the  troops  were  s^gam  in  motion ;  but  the  immense  labour 
of  towing  the  boats  against  a  stream  uncommonly  rapid  pre<^ 
¥ented  their  proceecfing  with  expedition,  and  it  was  one  o'clock 
in  the  nioming  when  they  reached  Plassey. 
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A  grove  of  rowgo  treea,  of  oonslderabW  extent,  adjoined  .to 
Plasseyi  and  of  thi?  grove  the  army  took  immediate  possessbn. 
They  had  scarcely  done  this,  before  their  ears  were  assailed  with 
the  sound  of  martial  mii^,  such  as  generally  accompanim  th© 
night-watches  of  an  Indian  camp;  by  this  they  were  convinced 
that  a  hostile  army  was  encamped  9t  no  great  distance,  ahdv  on 
cautious  enquiry,  it  was  found  to  be  the  Nabob's.  On  findkig 
the  English  slower  in  their  progress  than  his  startled  imagina^ti 
had  suggested,  he  bad  altered  his  intention  of  remaining  at  Mai- 
curra,  and  arrived  at  Plassey  twelve  hours  before  them.  The 
proper  guards  and  centinels  being  stationed,  the  wearied  soldiers 
were  permitted  to  taHo  repose;  the  crisis  was  too  awful, from  the 
vast  disparity  between  tho  two  annies,  to  albw  the  eyes  o£»the 
general  anc^  his  chief  o^coris  to  bejclosodin  slumber.  Theiw^k 
of  the  English  force  ponsisted  of  a  body  of  900  Europeans,  f  oa  tov 
passes,  and  soqo  sepoys ;  in  all  5000  men,  with  eight  field  pieces, 
all  sixrpo^nder^,  and  two  howitfsers.  To  these  thi  adyandAgf 
morning  would  ^ee  opposed  the  formidable  army  of  5b,ooa.footi? 
18^000  horse,  and  50  pieces  of  cannon^  for  the  most  part  of  the 
Iftrgesst  calibres^  24  and  39  pounders.  The  cavalry,  too,  iWlndv 
Clive  chiefly  dreaded,  both  men  and  horsea,  drawn  from  ^the' 
northern  regions,  were  of  a  more  robust  class  than  any  he^had 
been  accustomed  to  encounter  in  the  armies  of  CoromandeL  Neaf 
the  grove,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  stood  a  huntmg-house  of 
the  Nabob,  the  summit  of  which  Clive  with  the  break  of  dawn  as- 
cended to  .take  ^  comprehensive  view  x>f  the  numerous  battalions, 
already  alarmed  and  in  motion,  with  which  his  small  but  resolute 
army  had  to  contend,  ^e  was  strudc  with  the  spl^idor  of  their 
battle  array,  and  the  exulting  ooQ&tence  which  they  displayed, 
as  they  quitted  the^r  entrenchments,  and  marched  kAo  the  plain 
on  which  so  many  w^e  that  day  doomed  to  p^sh«    They  ad- 
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vanced  towards  the  grove  in  large  columns  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  in  the  openings*  between  the  columns  were  interspersed  the 
artillery,  mounted  on  huge  machines,  raised  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  apd  drawn  by  40  or  50  yoke  of  white  oxen  of  the 
largest  size,  whUe  behind  each  cannon  walked  an  elephant, 
trained t  to  asaist  at  di:$cult  tugs,  by  shoving  with  his  forehead 
against  the  hinder  part  of  the  carriage.  Against  this  immense 
unwididy  army  the  English  general  had  now  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  geniuS)  and  the  eb^rgi^s  (^  disci^plined  valour. 

The  first  display  of  that  genius  was  shewn  in  his  instantly 
ordering  tfae^army  which  he  commanded  td  quit  the  Grove,  as 
their  longer  continuamt^e  beneath  its  gloomy  covert  might,  by 
the:  enemy,  be  imf^uted 't6  tiivii<ftty,  2ttld  his 'boldly  drawing  them 
upiBi  a  liwe  with  the  huhting-iioiise,  in  the  very  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing foe*  The  European  battsilion^,  with  three  pieeefir  on -their 
r^hi,  ^nd  die  issme  number  on  ih^ir  left,  occupied  the  centre  of 
that  ihse;  the  sepoys,  in  two  equal  dtvisfon;^;  were  statioried  one 
on  the  fight  band,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  of  the  battalion. 
The  two  T/emaiPiing  fieW-^pieces  and  the  howitzers  were  advanced 
900  yards  in  frait  of  the  left  division  of  sepoys,  and  posted  h^ 
Wnd  two  brick-kilns,  whence  in  the  course  of  the  cUy  they  did 
Q^tuil  execution.  Thua  every  thing  being  arranged  by  the 
wisdom  and  :pradence  of  their  accomplisrhed  general,  the  army 
waked,  in  awful  silence;  the  attack  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  English  in  BengaL^  .    /.- 

On  the  plain  of  Piasi*6y  :*Wf^ii^tWi^  tanks,  o4r  pttWici  reservoirJ; 
of  water,  the  one  mubh  lafcgdi:  than  the  othdi<,  a*d'fc6hsiderabiy 
nearer  to  (diegrove.  Thesre  tanks  a^egeiierrfliy  surrounded  With 
a  onoutid  of  earth,  at  some  dls1an<3e  fit>m  the  iwar^ih  of  the  water. ' 
On  the  moimd  of  the  latter  of  the*e  tanks*,  that  fie^iiest  the  grove, 
a  bpdy  df  about  40  Frenchmen,  fugitives  from  Chandemagore, 
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and  in  the  pay  of  the  Nabob,  under  the  command  of  one  Knfra^, 
had  advantageously  taken  their  station  widi  four  pieoea  c^  light 
cannon*  In  a  line  vrith  this  tank,  also,  close  to  the  banks  of  th6 
river,  two  larger  pieces  of  ordnance  were  stationed^  Behind 
these  posts  5000  horse  and  7000  foot  were  drawn  up  under  the 
command  of  Meer  Murden,  the  Nabob's  favourite  general;  Meer 
Jailier  and  the  confederate  generals  were  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
field,  determined,  as  it  should  seem,  to  preserve  his  oath' (0  God 
and  his  fidelity  to  the  Colonel,  by  standing  neuter  in  tiiis  tfduou^ 
contest. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by  t?ie  party  at  the  tank;  which  seemed 
to  be  the  signal  for  commendng  the  fire  through  ^he  whole  Kne 
of  the  artillery  of  the  Nabob.  The  shot  from  the  French  detach- 
ment dki  some  e^xecution;  but  that  from  the  Mogul  artillery, 
being  unskilfully  pointed,  flew  too  high.  The  two  advanced  field 
pieces  in  front  answered  the  fire  from  tire  tank ;  the  dreadful 
fire  of  the  European  battalion  was  directed  against  the  heavy 
artillery  on  the  plain,  but  from  tihe  distance  they  kept  could  not 
reach  the  guns.  Every  shot  however  took  effect  either  in  one 
or  other  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  infantry  or  cavalry  opposed 
to  them  ;  and  dreadful  was  the  slaughter,  horses  and  men  rolled 
promiscuously  together  over  the  bloody  plain.  In  order  to  induce 
thp  enemy  to  advance  their  heavy  artillery  nearer,  a  stratagem 
was  devised  and  practised  ;  the  troops  were  ordered  to  retire  into 
the  grove.  Elated  by  this  retreat,  the  imagined  effect  of  their 
prowess,  the  Moguls  moved  forward,  and  fired  with  increased 
vivacity,  but  Aeir  shot  only  struck  the  trees,  for  the  men  were 
ordered  to  sit  down,  all  but  the  cannoneers,  who  now  poured  the 
destructive  fire  of  their  artillery  upon  them  with  the  eflfect  de- 
aired;  wsilendng  the  guns,  and  exterramating  those  who  worked 
them.   Explosions  of  powder  were  now  heard  frequently  amon^ 
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their  artillery ;  and  this  seemed  the  moment  for  rushing  on  tbe 
disheartened  and  confounded  enemy  ;  but  in  a  comicil'holden^  at 
the  drum  head  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  cannonade  dur- 
ing' the  rest  of  the  day,  and  jat  midmght  to  attack  the  Nabob's 
camp.  *  To  add  to  their  misfortune^  about  noon,  a  very  severe 
shower  of  rain  fell,  and  so  nmtetially  damaged  the  enemy's 
powder  that  their  fire  slackened  consWerably  r  while  the  English 
ammunition  contimied  tminjuredy  atd  their  fire  unabated. 

AM  this  fame  the  Nabobs  justly  apprehensive  that  no  superiority 
of  numbers  would  ultimately  prevail  against  British  skill  and  va- 
lour, remained  in  his  tent,  far  from  the,  reach  of  danger,  and 
<leeply  agitated 'V^ith  terror.'  Notwithstanding  tjbi6,j  ^  attendants, 
one  haftf  of  wh<)m'W6re  engaged  in  thecdMspihacy,  flattered  him 
with^the  aissuiance  of  decisive  victory.  InteUigence  being,  at 
lengths  brought  him  that  his  favourite  general  Meer  Murdeen  wa* 
kiUod  by  a  cantKOi-ball,  t^t  terror  becaio^  excessive,  a^d  in  at% 
agQnj  of  conlbcting  passian  he  sent  in  haste  for  Meer  Jaffi^. 
As  soQp  ^Sithfi^  general  entered  the  tent,,  he  tore  his  turban  froim 
his  hf^d, ;vid  thTQwing  it  on  the  ground,  exclaimed;  ''  JsMer, 
that  turban  you  must  4^end/'  He  promised  to  do  so  at  every 
risque,  but  immediately  on  ^uittihg  the  tent  wrote  word  of  what 
had  passed  to  Colonel  Clive,  and  urged  him  either  to  press  for- 
ward that  instant,  or  to  attack  the  Nabob's  camp  at  three  the  next 
morning*  The  incessant,  firing  operating  on  the  messenger's 
fears,  prevented  his  immediate  advance,  and  in  the  mean  time> 
the  Nabob's  terrors  cojotimiaUy  increasing^  he  consulted  his  coutt 
tiers  as  to  what  in  this  eiLtrcmity  was  best  to  he  done.  Roydoolufo. 
the  treasurer,  taking  advantage  of  them,  reconjimended  his  im* 
mediate  return  to  his  cafHtaL  I^TheNabqb  acqi|ie8ced>  and  ordered 
the  army  to  retreat  into  the  intrenchments.  No  time  was  lofst  in 
maldng  these  orders  known ;  the  cannonade  ceased  on  the  part 
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of  the  enemy  ;  the  trains  of  oxen  were  perceived  yoking  to  the 
artillery,  and  the  whole  array  was  soon  in  full  retreat.  The 
French  party  at  the  tank,  alone  remained  firm  in  their  station, 
and  continued  the  firing ;  till  Clive,  in  person  advancing  with 
a  strong  detachment  drove  them  away,  and  plahting  the  En- 
glish artillery  upon  the  mound,  cannonaded  from  it  the  fugitive 
Moguls. 

The  main  body  of  the  English  army  now  advanced  towards 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  On  their  march  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  army  was  observed  to  linger  in  the  rear,  and  by  their  mo- 
tions towards  the  north-east  angle  of  the  grove  it  was  supposed 
that  the  baggage  and  boats  were  intended  objects  of  their  attack : 
a  detachment  with  cannon  was  therefore  sent  to  oppose  their 
progress.  They  proved  eventually  to  be  the  troops  of  Jaffier ; 
but  their  signals  were  not  understood,  arid  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
soon  stopped  the  approach  of  the  supposed  enemy.  Advandng 
still  nearer  to  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  a  more  vigorous 
cannonade  than  ever  was  now  commenced  by  the  English.  Galled 
by  the  fire,  some  regiments  of  horse  came  out  of  the  intrench- 
ments, threatening  to  charge  sword  in  hand,  and  several  piieces 
of  their  artillery  were  again  put  in  motion  ;  but  the  former  were 
constantly  repulsed  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  cannon,  and 
the  havock  made  by  the  shot  among  the  bullocks  rendered  the 
latter  absolutely  unmanageable.  At  length  the  troops  of  JaflSer 
being  recognized,  and  their  desertion  of  the  Nabob's  standard 
being  evident,  Clive  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  panic  universally  prevailing  through  the  Mogul 
army,  by  storming  their  camp.  After  a  most  judicious  disposi- 
tion of  his  little  force,  it  pressed  forward  in  three  divisions ;  the 
works,  principally  defended  by  the  French,  were  soon  carried, 
and  the  astonished  foe  fled  with  precipitation  ;  thdr  terrified 
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monarch  leading  the  way,  mounted  on  a  camel  urged  to  its  ut« 
most  speed,  and  accompanied  by  about  2000  of  his  fleetest  horse. 
Although  immense  spoil  was  spread  around  them,  the  English 
soldiers,  being  promised  ample  compensations  in  money,  suffered 
not  their  ardour  to  cool,  nor  their  progress  to  be  impeded  by  the 
jdunder  of  it ;  but  received,  with  acclamation  the  orders  of  their 
general,  to  march  on,  that  evening,  to  Daudpore,  where  by  a 
note  written  hastily  on  the  field  of  victory,  he  requested  Jaffier 
to  meet  him  the. next  morning. 

To  that  conference  Meer  Jaffier,  attended  by  his  son  Meerum, 
was  punctual,  but  approached  the  Colonel  under  evident  appre- 
hensions of  his  displeasure  for  not  having  joined  the  British  army, 
conformably  to  his  promises.  Clive,  though,  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  efforts  he  had  made,  was  too  magnanimous  to  reproach 
him,  and  accepted  his  apologies  for  his  conduct.  He  then  em*- 
braced  him,  and  aloud  saluted  him  Soubah  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa.  He  advised  him  not  to  delay  an  instant  his  march  to 
Muxadavad,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Surajah  Dowlah, 
and  the  plunder  of  his  treasures :  promised  that  he  himself  would 
follow  with  all  possible  celerity ;  and  by  him  dispatched  letters  to 
the  other  confederated  chiefs,  particularly  to  Monick-chund,  pro* 
mising  him  that  no  enquiry  should  be  made  concerning  the  plun- 
der of  Calcutta. 

With  respect  to  Surajah  Dowlah  himself,  with  such  rajudity 
was  his  flight  effected  that  he  arrived  at  his  capital  before  the 
midnight  after  the  battle,  attended  by  some  of  his  princip^ 
omrahs,  equally  well  mounted.  These,  quickly  assembled  in 
council,  began  to  deliberate  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the 
present  calamity.  Their  opinions  were  various  and  opposite : 
some  recommended  his  throwing  himself  wholly  upon  the  gene- 
rous clemency  of  the  English ;  but  this  was  rejected^  as  springing 
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from  treachery.  Others  were  for  a  liberal  advance  of  pay  to 
the  army,  and  the  Soubah's  again  appearing  at  thdr  head  the 
next  morning.  Out  of  the  sound  and  the  reach  of  the  Eijglish 
cannon,  this  advice  appeared  the  most  plausible,  and  three  months 
pisiy  to  the  troops  was  immediately  ordered.  The  morning,  how- 
ever, found  the  Soub^h  engaged  in  an  employ  videly  different 
from  that  of  commanding  armies ;  he  was  preparing  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  for  flight,  and  had  already  sent  away  his 
women,  with  50  elephants  laden  with  treasure,  and  necessaries, 
'meaning  himself  to  follow  under  the  covert  of  the  ensuing  n^t. 
At  ten  that  night,  taking  with  him  a  casket  of  his  most  valuable 
jewels,  disguised  in  mean  attire,  and  shuddering  at  the  quivering 
of  a  leaf,  the  conqueror  of  Calcutta  secretly  went  out  of  a  window 
of  his  palace,  and  attended  only  by  his  favourite  concubine,  and 
the  eunuch  who  governed  his  seraglio,  got  undiscovered  into 
a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  eunuch,  and  rowed  away 
to  the  northward,  meaning  to  go  to  Patna,  where  the  governor 
was  the  faithful  friend  of  his  family. 

Meer  Jaffier,  on  his  arrival,  having  been  informed  of  the  Sul- 
tan's flight,  immediately  dispatched  various  parties  in  pursiut  of 
him.  Many  of  his  infamous  parasites  were  taken  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  intelligence  soon  arrived  that  the  wo- 
men,  and  elephants  with  the  treasure,  were  stopped  by  a  party  of 
Jafiier's  troops  at  a  town  on  the  Ganges,  15  miles  north-east  of 
Muxadavad.  On  the  fi9th  of  June  Colonel  Clive,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  proportion  of  his  army,  the  main  body  of  which  lay  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood,  made  his  public  entry  into  Muxada- 
vad, and  was  lodged  in  a  magnificent  palace,  calfed  Moraudbaug. 
Here  he  was  immediately  attended  by  Meerum,  the  son  of  Jafiier> 
with  whom  in  a  short  time  he  returned  to  the  palace  of  the  late 
Nabob,  of  which  Jaffier  had  taken  possession.     In  the  great  hall 
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of  tudience,  where  the  musnud  was^  fixed,  on  which  enthroned 
Sitrajah  Dowlah  sate  on  public  days,  Jaffier,  with  the  great 
oficefrs  in  the  city,  was  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  first  salit- 
tatiohs  having  mutually  taken  place,  Clive  led  him  towards  the 
mtisnud,  and,  placing  him  upon  it,  made  obeisance  to  \nm  as  lord 
<Jf  the  three  provinces,  and  presented  a  plate  with  gold  rupees ; 
in  the  same  manner  all  the  Omrahs  present,  likewise,  paid  their 
iiotnage,  and  presented  gold.  Afterwards  he  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed Nabob,  and  the  general  rejoicings  proved  how  welcome 
was  the  change  to  an  oppressed  and  irritated  people. 
•  The  awful  hour  of  retribution  for  so  many  extortions  and  mur^ 
defrs  as  Surajah  Dowlah  had  committed  was  at  hand;  and  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  was  directed  by  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
cruelty.  So  many  parties  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  escape.  The  rowers  of  his  boat  had 
by  very  great  exertions  reached  Rajamal,  a  town  70  miles  north 
of  Muxadavad.  Here,  overcome  with  excessive  fatigue,  they 
were  compelled  in  the  night  to  stop.  Close  by  the  river  spread 
a  deserted  garden,  under  whose  umbrageous  covert  the  Nabob 
and  his  concubine  were  happy  to  procure  shelter.  At  break  of 
day  he  was  recognized  by  a  man  of  mean  condition^  who  had 
however  good  reason  to  remember  him,  for  on  a  former  san- 
guinary expedition  that  way,  for  some  slight  offence  he  had 
ordered  the  poor  fellow's  ears  to  be  cut  off  The  injured  man 
immediately  communicated  tbe  intelligence  to  a  brother  of  Meer 
Jaffier  who  resided  in  Rajamal.  He  was  instantly  secured,  and 
delivered  to  the  soldiers  who  were  in  quest  of  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  Muxadavad,  which  was  done,  with  every  mark  of  studied  insult 
and  indignity.  At  midnight,  bound  and  covered  with  bruises,  he 
was  brought,  as  a  common  felon,  into,  that  palace  of  which  a  few 
days  before  he  had  been  the  despotic  lord.    Meer  Jaffier  is  said: 
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to  have  relented  at  the  piteous  spectacle,  and  as  he  lay  prostrate 
before  him,  overwhelmed  with  the  dread  of  death,  and  with  tears 
imploring  life  alone,  wished  to  preserve  a  prince  who  had  been 
so  highly  his  benefactor.     But  Meerum,  his  son,  a  youth  not 
seventeen,  to  the  last  degree  fierce  and  barbarous,  insisted  on 
instant  death,  in  which  decision  joined  many  of  the  courtiers, 
who  saw  the  impolicy  of  preserving  the  possible  source  of  50 
much  future  contention.    Others,  however,  induced  by  respect 
for  Allaverdy's  family,  inclined  to  mercy,  among  whom  appa* 
rently  Jaffier.     His  committing  him,  however,  to  the  care  of 
Meerum,  his  decided  enemy,  for  the  night,  argues  little  in  favour 
of  his  sincerity ;  for  Meerum,  when  his  father  had  retired  to  his 
seraglio,  by  a  confidential  servant  sent  an  immediate  mandate  for 
his  execution.     So  eager  were  the  executioners  to  perform  their 
dreadful  office,  that  when  the  agonizing  Sultan  requested  time 
only  sufficient  to  make  his  ablutions,  and  say  his  prayers,  that  he 
might  <fie  a  true  mussulman,  a  pot  of  water,  which  accidentally 
stood  in  the  chamber,  was  hastily  thrown  over  his  head,  and  he 
was  dispatched  with  repeated  stabs  of  swords  and  poniards.  The 
next  morning  his  mangled  remains  were  exposed  on  an  elephant 
through  the  city,  and  then  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  AUaverdy* 
The  important  work  of  the  restitutions  was  now  seriously  en- 
tered upon ;  but  the  sum  which  Jafiier  had  engaged  to  pay  on 
that  score  was  found  far  to  exceed  all  the  treasures  left  in  coined 
money  and  jewels  by  the  deceased  Nabob.    The  sum  originally 
stipulated  amounted  to  2S,ooo,ooo  of  sicca  rupees,  equal  to 
*>750*ooo  pounds  sterling,  including  donations  to  the  squadron, 
the  army,  and  the  committee.    Of  this  vast  aggregate,  upon  the 
strong  and  repeated  representation  of  Roydoolub,  the  treasurer, 
of  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  the  exchequer  at  once  to  discharge 
it^  bne  half  was  agreed  to  be  paid  immediately  down ;  the  other 
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half  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  at  three  equal  pa3rments.    On  the 
6th  of  July  was  received  the  sum,  in  coined  silver,  of  7,27i;666 
rupees,  which,  being  packed  up  in  700  chests,  and  laden  in  100 
boab,  was,  under  a  strong  escort,  conveyed  down  the  river  to 
Calcutta,  the  boats  of  the  whole  fleet  attending  with  banners  dis- 
played, and  music  sounding,  in  the  manner  of  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession.    In  August  following,  the  remainder  was  paid  in  gold 
and  jewels  ;  and  caused  not  only  the  public  but  the  private  trea- 
suries of  individuals  in  Calcutta  once  more  to  overflow  with 
wealth.     Nothing  could  exceed  the   transport  into  which  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  by  this  great  change  in  their  affairs,  from 
despair  and  poverty  to  exultation,  and  affluence — commerce  re- 
vived and  protected,  their  ancient  privileges  restored,  and  the 
limits  of  their  territory  greatly  enlarged.    The  praises  of  Glive,  of 
Watson,  and  the  brave  army  and  squadron,  whose  unequalled  ex- 
ertions had  redeemed  them  from  that  state  of  despondency  and 
penury,  glowed  in  every  heart,  and  resounded  on  every  tongue. 
That  exultation,  and  those  praises,  hawevef^  only  the  first 
of  those  commanders  survived  to  witness  ;  Admiral  Watson, 
after  a  few  days  illness,  having  fallen  a  victim,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  to  the  attacks  of  a  malignant  fever  peculiar  to  the 
climate.   Colonel  Clive,  at  length,  having  settled  affairs  at  Mux- 
adavadi  and  firmly  seated  the  new  Nabob  on  his  throne,  began 
to  descend  the  river  with  the  army  on  the  14th  of  September 
following,  and  was  received  at  Calcutta  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  so  distinguished  a  general.     He  freely  lent  the  aid  of 
his  genius  to  every  plan  adopted  for  improving  the  settlement 
in  its  military  and  its  civil  departments ;  and  for  the  defence 
and  ornament  of  the  city  which  Ids  protecting  arm  had  saved. 
From  that  aera  Calcutta,  now  become  the  capital  of  an  extensive 
district,  daily  increased  in  splendour  and  population.    To  guard 
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against  tjhe  recurrence  of  any  similar  calamity,  under  Clive's  in- 
spection, the  foundations  of  a  vast  fort,  the  future  wonder  and 
terror  of  the  East !  were  immediately  laid  ;  immense  magazines* 
were  constructed  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  were  lined  with 
the  magnificent  palaces  of  its  merchants,  who  began  to  vie  in 
splendour  with  the  prmces  of  Asia.* 

The  great  importance  of  these  transactions  just  recorded  in 
Bengal,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Company^s  affairs,  but 
eventually  to  all  India,  which  has  since,  through  its  utmost 
linuts,  felt  the  decided  superiority  of  the  British  nation,  both  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  Jield,  rendered  necessary  the  ample  details 
above  given.  Having  now  brought  the  history  of  the  European 
establishments,  and  more  particularly,  that  of  the  Company  in 
Bengal,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1757,  we  shall  in  the  next 
book  resume,  and  uninterruptedly  pursue  the  regular  Mogul  his- 
tory to  its  termination,  that  is,  to  the  last  visit  of  Abdollah  to 
Delhi,  when  its  authority  virtually  expired-  In  an  additional 
book,  the  history-»of  the  European  establishments,  or  rather  that 
of  our  East-India  Company,  in  which  they  were  ultimately  ab- 
sorbed, will  again  be  continued,  and  die  work  conclude  with  a 
summary  statement  of  the  difEbrent  powers  among  which  that 
once  mighty  empire  is  at  present  divided* 

^  My  authorities  for  the  preceding  statements  are  nearly  the  same  (except  a  few 
references,  already  correctly  exhibited  in  the  pages  where  they  occur)  as  those 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter ;  Orme,  Cambridge,  Holwell,  the  ac- 
counts published  from  the  India  House,  and  in  the  London  Gazettes  of  the  period. 
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BOOK  VI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOQXJh  kMPERORS  IS   CONCLUDED* 

CHAPTER  I. 

Shah  Jehan,  after  crushing  his  rivflly  Shehriar,  and  murdering  his 
Uncle  Darners  surviving  Progeny ,  ascends  the  Throne.— ^ Account 
of  the  Children  of  the  Emperor. — Preliminary  Observations^  and 
Review  of  his  Character  and  past  Conduct. — In  the  subordinate 
Cecity  of  Pfince  deeply  criminal;  as  a  Sovereign,  endowed  with 
many  excellent,  Qualities. — Might  and  Rebellion  of  Lodi. — ff^ar 
inDeccan.'-^pefeat  of  the  confederated  Princes.^— Death  of  Lodi, — 
Renewed  fVar  in  Deccan^i^^Dowlatabad  taken  ^  and  the  Nizam 
made  Prisonery^^The  Emperor  returns  to  Agra. — The  astonishing 
Magnifieenee  of  his  Court.^^The  Peacock  Tfirone.-^Aurungzeb 
begins  to  distinguish  himself. ^-^The  Emperor  visits  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  bis  Empire.-^Rebuilds  Delhi;  and  denominates  the 
new  Gty  after  himself,  Jehaunabad. 

Jt  ROM  the  petty  ooniiicts  of  rival  Soubahs,  and  their  feudal 
dependencies,  we  at;Iength  return  to  the  more  dignified  contests 
of  imperial  ambition.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  early  mili- 
tary achievements  of  Shah  Jehan  ( or  rather  Jehaun )  have  already 
engaged  our  attention,  during  the  reign  of  his  father  Jelumguire; 
first,  in  the  wars  waged  with  Rajah  Ranna,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  native  princes  in  Malva ;  ^  secondly  in  the  partial  subjugation 

•  See  of  this  Volume,  p.  198  and  199  ;  see,  also^  Gladwin's  History  of  Jehan- 
guire,  p.  30  and  39. 
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of  the  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula ;  and  lastly  in  his  nefarious  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  dethrone  that  father.  The  hand  of 
all-conquering  death  had  now  removed  the  great  bar  to  his 
ambition  ;  but  he  mounted  not  the  vacant  throne  without  some 
obstruction,  and  the  sheddmg  of  that  kindred  blood,  whkh,  in 
Eastern  climes,  too  generally  bathes  the  steps  by  which  it  is 
ascended. 

So  entirely  enslaved,  in  his  latter  days,  was  the  deceased  em- 
peror by  the  charms  and  artifices  of  his  beloved  Nourmahal, 
and  so  unbounded  was  her  influence  in  the  empire  from  that 
monarch's  devotion  to  her,  and  the  power  of  her  brother,  Asoph 
Khan,  the  Vizier,  liiat  scarcely  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body, 
Ivhen  she  attempted  to  realize  the  daring  project,  formed  in  her 
mind,  of  raising  her  son-^in4aw  iSultan^SHEHRiAR  to  the  imperial 
d^nity  ;  a  project  ta  which  she  had,  in  the  uijgMrded  moments 
of  blind  devotion^  gained  the  consent  of  the  doating  emperor. 
For  this  purpose  a  sum  amounting  to  90  lacs  of  rupees  was 
lavishly  distributed  among  the  soldiery  by  the  y^Aung  candidate 
for  sovereignty ;  and  the  great  distance  of  Shah  Jehan  in  the 
south,  seemed  to  render  practicable  the  meditated  usurpation. 
Asoph,  together  with  the  prindpal  courtiers,  however,  entertained 
different  sentiments,  and,  firm  to  the  interests  of  Jehan,  not  only 
confined  his  sister  to  the  palace,  but  took  up  arms  against  Sbelb- 
riar,  who  in  vain  opposed  them  with  a  purchased  army  of  90,000 
horse.  To  prevent  the  tumults  usual  during  an  interregnum, 
and  to  crush  for  ever  the  claim,  of  Skehriar,  they  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Saltan  Bolaki,  the  son  of  Khosro,  the  eldest 
son  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  certainly  possessed  the  prior  claim.  His 
actual  elevation  to  the  throne,  however,  was  by  no  means 
intended,  nor  did  Sultan  Bolaki  without  reluctance  receive  a 
boon  pregnant  with  so  much  danger.   Letters  were  immediately 
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dispatched  to  Shah  Jehan,  explaining  their  conduct,  and  recom- 
mending expedition  in  his  progress  to  take  possession  of  the 
hereditary  diadem.  In  the  mean  time,  preqipitately  hurried  on 
by  amUtion  to  his  ruin,  though  deserted  by  his  mercenary  gene* 
rals,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  hired  army,  who  fled  to  Bolaki, 
Sultan  Shehriar  attempted  to  fortify  himself  in  Lahore  against 
the  imperial  troops  ;  but  Asoph  Khan  with  superior  forces  stormr 
ing  its  castle,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  blinded  by  a  red-hot 
iron,  which  fatal  operation,  throughout  Asia,  excludes  the  prince 
for  ever  from  the  imperial  dignity. 

S^h  Jehan  wanted  no  incentive  to  expedition ;  and  his  right  to 
the  throne  being  indisputable  from  the  death  of  his  elder  bro«- 
thers^  Sultans  Parveiz  and  Kbosro,  he  was  joined  in  his  mardi 
by  all  the  principal  Rajahs,  and  governors  of  provinces,  with 
armies  fully  adequate  to  support  that  right  Still,  however^ 
xaastomedto,  as  well  as  practised  in,  the  perfidies  of  eastern 
courtei,  there:  appeared  to  him  no  safety  while  Shqhriar,  fiolaki, 
and  the  tbrae  sonb  of  Sultan  Danieli  the  deceased  brother  of 
Jehanguire,  wlio  vv;ere  all  confined  m  the  castle  of  Lahore,  re«- 
mained  alive.  •  Haunted  by  these  phantoms,  and  the  tmrors  xtf  a 
guilty  mindi  he  sexA  without  delay,  by  an  officer  in  his  confix 
denc^  an.order  for  the  murder  of  thote  unfortunate  princes ;  and 
Asoph  the  governor,  too  d)edient  to  bis  new  sovereign,  and  too 
well  versed  in  thge  state^policy  that  dictated  the  sanguinary  mea^ 
sure,  delivered  them  over,  to  the  ruthless  assassins.  Sultans 
Shehriar  and  Bolaki  were  executed  as  rebels  and  traitors,  for 
having  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  though  in  fact  it  was  cruelly 
foiled  upon  the  latter.  But  hard  indeed  was  the  fate  of  the 
innocent  progeny  of  Sultan  Daniel  who  had  been  confined  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Jehanguire,  and  from  whom  no  plots  could 
be  feared,  being  alike  imbecile  in  mind  and  body,  from  long 
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confinement.  But  what  can  allay  the  awakened  fears  of  a  tyrant  ? 
At  midnight  the  blood-hoands  of  despotism  were  let  into  their 
apartments,  and  strangled  them  in  their  beds.  Their  bodies  were 
then  secretly  conveyed  away,  and  buried  in  a  garden  near  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased  monarch.  In  this  manner,  either  by  the 
dagger  or  the  bow-string,  were  dispatched  all  the  males  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  so  that  he  himself  and  his  children  alone  re- 
mained of  the  posterity  of  Baber  the  conqueror  of  India.  Of  those 
children,  at  least  the  sons,  doomed  at  a  future  period  to  be  the 
scourge  of  their  father,  and  the  avengers  of  the  blood  thus 
inhumanly  shed,  it  is  necessary  to  pi'esent  a  short  account  to 
the  reader. 

They  were  four  in  number :  Dara,  the  eldest,  was  at  his  fa- 
ther's acoessioti,  only  thirteen  years  old  j  he  was  a  prince,  as  far 
as  his  mental  qualities  had  yet  dawned,  of  an  open,  noble,  and  ge- 
nerous disposition.  Sujah,  the  second  in  order,  was  in  his  twelfth 
year,  a  youth  of  great  shrewdness,  penetration,  and  bravery. 
AuRUNGZEB,  the  third,  was  in  his  tenth  year,  and  had  already 
d^played  evident  symptoms  of  that  cautious  reserve  and  deep 
dissimulation  which  marked  his  riper  years.  Of  the  fourth, 
Murad,  being  only  four  years  old,  no  opinion  indicative  of  Ms 
future  conduct  in  Bfe  could  yet  be  formed.  Shah  Jehan  had  also 
three  daughters,  Jehanara  Begum,  Roxanara  Begum,  and  Banu 
Begum,  all  highly  accomplished,  and  beautiful  r  and  all  more  or 
less  conspicuous  in  the  diangeful  scenes  of  this  eventful  reign- 

These  obstacles  removed,  and  the  empire  being  in  profound 
peace,  Shah  Jehan  was  crowned  at  Agra,  with  circumstances  of 
unusiial  pomp  and  splendour,  according  to  Fraser,*  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1628,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age  ;  having  been  bom 
on  the  5th.  of  January,  1592.    He  immediately  appointed  Asoph 

♦  Eraser's  Nadir  Shah,  p.  24. 
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his  Vizier,  and  the  famous  Mohabet  Khan  captain-general  of  his 
armies.  The  first  was  the  father  of  his  favourite  Sultana,  had 
secured  to  him  the  possession  of  the  empire,  and  was,  moreover^ 
endeared  to  him  by  the  tender  care  which  he  had  taken  of  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  father  at 
the  court  of  Jehanguire,  when  that  monarch  died.  The  second, 
although  once  his  declared  enemy,  had  found  means  by  assisting 
him  in  his  recent  misfortunes  with  large  supplies  of  men  and 
money  to  regain  his  forfeited  regard.  Their  salaries  were  ample 
beyond  all  former  precedent ;  proportionate  to  the  great  services 
rendered  by  both  to  the  empire,  and  suitable  to  the  magnificent 
mind  of  Shah  Jehan.  As  the  reader  may  possibly  revolt  at  the 
term  magnificent  applied  to  the  man  so  lately  criminated  as  the 
unfeeling  murderer  of  innocence  and  virtue,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  premise  a  few  introductory  remarks,  before  we  enter  on  the 
events  of  this  diversified  reign. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  lofty  title  of  Shah  Jehan, 
or  king  of  the  world,  was  given  him  by  his  father  after  his  con- 
quest of  Rajah  Ranna,  and  the  province  of  Malva;  an  injudicious 
mark  of  over- weening  affection  !  since  the  title  of  Shah,  or  king, 
had  been  hitherto  solely  confined  to  the  Emperors  of  the  house 
of  Timur  ;  and  this  doubtless  fanned  the  ftame  of  his  ambition  to 
be  what  that  title  implied.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  pardon 
my  brining  again  before  his  view  the  portrait  then  drawn  of 
this  monarch,  and  the  subsequent  reflections,  as  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  developement  of  a  character,  one  of  the 
most  singular,  in  many  respects,  of  all  that  occur  in  the  varied 
page  of  this  history  ;  and  not  less  eminent  for  his  greatness  than 
his  misfortunes. 

**  From  the  moment  in  which  Sultan  Khorum  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan,  he  seems  to  have  discarded  from  his 
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mind  filial  obedience,  fraternal  aiFection,  and  every  other  restraint 
on  an  insatiabljs  ambition.  He  saw  with  equal  indignaticHi  and 
contempt  a  woman  (Nourmahal)  swaying  the  sceptre  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  every  high  post  of  honour  and  emolument  bestowed 
upon  her  own  relati(»ii|r  He  detjsrmined  to  break  the  charm  by 
which  his  father  and  the  empire  was  bounds  and  risk  every  thing 
to  obtain  a  throne  for  which  he  esteemed  himself  so  much  better 
qualified.  There  was  no  tie  so  sacred,  no  consideration  so  valu-» 
able,  which  he  was  not  eager  to  sacrifice  for  the  darling  object 
that  now  engrossed  all  the  powers  of  his  soul,  and  influenced  all 
the  acticms  of  his  future  life.  The  unfortunate  Khosro  had  been 
committed  to  his  custody,  as  to  the  custody  of  a  brother  who 
would  naturally  mingle  pity  with  necessary  restriction,  and  mir 
tigate  by  tender  assiduities  the  hardships  of  confinement  But 
Khosro. was  not  wholly  incapacitated  for  reignipg,  being  very 
partially  blinded,  and  might  be  an  obstade^  to  his  asc^iding 
the  throne :  be  was  therefore  destined  to  destruction ;  and  the 
b^ter  to  prevent  suspicyin,  the  inhuman  deed  was  perpetrated 
while  he  himself  was  absent  on  a  hunting  party.  At  midnight 
some  hired  assassins  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  devoted 
prince,  and  strangling  him.,  for  ever  annihilated  from  that  quar^ 
ter,  the  fears  of  a  jealous  and  obdurate  brother. 

''  If  power  al(Hie  could  have  satisfied  this  enterprising  prince^ 
he  possessed  already  an  ample  share  of  it.  The  whole  southern 
army  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  he  united  under  the  extensive  go- 
vernment, to  which  by  the  liberal  indulgence,  or  perhaps  the 
forced  consent,  of  Jehanguire,  he  was  appointed,  the  provinces 
of  Deccan,  Candeish,  Berar,  and  Guzzurat;  over  which  he  ruled 
with  unlimited  authority.  He  assumed  every  attribute  of  royalty; 
appointed  governors  to  the  several  provinces  and  oAes  under  his 
jurisdiction ;  and  affected  on  all  occasions  the  state  and  splendour 
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of  a  KrNG«    But  nothmg  less  than  an  imperial  diadem  would 

fully  satisfy  Shah  Jehan ''♦ 

That  diadem  was  at  length  obtained ;  that  empire  w^as  now  his 
own  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  could  his  previous  assassinations 
be  forgotten,  no  prinoe  ever  conducted  himself  in  many  respects 
more  worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity,  till  that  dark,  that  fata! 
moment  arrived,  when  hb  sons,  impatient  for  the  vsceptre  of 
their  sh*e,  began  td«  pursue  towards  him  the  same  iniquitous  line 
of  pdicy  J^rtth  which  he  had  acted  toward.^  Jehanguire ;  following 
with  too  scrup«rk)us  exactness  the  pernicious  example  which  in 
his  youth  that  sire  liad  set  them.  For  the  greater  part  of  this 
interesting  piece  of  Wstory  we  are^  indebtefd  to 'the  learned  and 
philcisophie  Bemier,  vi4k)  resided  at  tfee^d©urt^of'thls|»incefor 
eight  years,  in  quality  of  his  physiclAn,  enjdyed  a  ^eat  iitiBite  of 
his  confidence,  ami  attended  him  in  seVeiraloftii^jdurMys;  par- 
ticularly to  Oashihere,of  which  beautifal  proVJnce  We  hrffe  favoured 
us  witti  a  correct  and  animated  desdription;  ISince  we^Citn  no 
longer  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Glad^ift's  alfmi  iitii-al^^T^ 
sion  of  a  respectable  Ptersian  author,  as  in  thfe  life  of  Jehangwfe'; 
Bernier  will  be  our  surest  guide,  though  as  Mr;  Dow  professes 
to  translate  the  Shah  Jehan  Namma,  or  Ifistory  of  Sfeah  J^han; 
by  Mirza  Casim,  prtvate  secretary  to  Aurungsseb,  considerable 
advantage  will  accrue  from  that,  certAinly  not  literd,  but  very 
^beral  version  .-f 

•  See  of  this  Volume,  Part  i.  p.  aoo  ;  and  indeed  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole  of  what  relates  to  Shah  Jehan  in  the  former  reign,  is  necessary  to  the  full 
uDdtFStaoding  of  his  conduct  i A  this.  * 

t  Sir  Williani  Jones  earlf  c^otiDBai.msy  oq  thl$  acceam,  against  too  great  a 
reliance  upon  Dow*  His  letter  sifns  thus :  *^f  I  was  acqiisuntod  with  Dow ;  he 
understood  Hindostanee,  but  knew  Ii;ttle  of  Persian,  and  his  translation  of  Fe- 
rishta  is  said  to  have  been  made  t^irough  the  medium  of  his  Moonshee."  The 
Moonsbee^   however,  doubtless  understood  the  original ;  and^  if  Dow  reported 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  a  strong  body  of 
Uzbek  Tartars  mad^  an  irruption  into  Cabul,  of  which  province^ 
during  the  distractions  immediately  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Jehanguire^  they  had  meditated  the  entire  conquest ;  but  the 
speedy  restoration  of  tranquillity  enabled  him  to  send  a  superior 
arqdy  kitQ  that  quarter,  by  which  they  were  repelled  and  routed.^ 
To  obliterate  the  memory  of  his  sanguinary  cruelties  to  those  of 
his  bwn  house,  he  the  same  year  opened  the  gates  of  the  states 
prison,  GuALioR,  to  all  the  criminals  in  that  fortress,  many  of 
whom  had  languished  in  confinement  there  during  the  whole  i^f 
the  former^  reign.  The  Persian  monarch,  Sliah  Abbas,  soon 
after  sent  a  <  splendid  embassy  to  Agra  to  congratulate  the  new 
monaroh  on  his  aocpession  to  the  tkrone ;  bi|t  scarcely  had  the 
ambassador  made  hi^  publk:  entranoe,  when  in^Ugenee  arrived 
of  the? death  of  that  jpo'werful  cprinoe,  who  in  the  last  retgn,  had 
wrested  Gandaharftrom  tiie  Mogul.  He  was  succeeded  by  Shah 
Sefi  ;  a  monster  of  cruelty,  iskilled  to  uae  the  dagger  and  the 
bowl,  but  not  formidable  in  the  fieUL  iShah  Jehan,  now  se- 
dulously applied  himself  to  rectify  the  numerous  abuses  wluchi 
during  the  ..indolent  reign  of  his  father,  had  pervaded  every 
departmwt  of  the  government.  With  inflexible  severity  he 
punifhed  all  well-founded  complaints  ag«nst  his  ofiicers  whe- 
ther civil  or.  military ;  and  established  an  active  and  vigorous 
police  throughout  his  vast  dominions.  By  great  rewairds  he  en- 
couraged agriculture,  and  by  great  immunities  he  promoted 
commerce.     Midnight  robbery -f  and  assassination,  before  so 

faithfully,  the  work  must  be  considered  as  valifable*  NolivMistandtDg»  ill  eon^ 
sequfDoe  of  iiliai:caiition»  I  haYerthioaghout  thb.imrkt  wkea citing' tbat-autllor, 
always  efideavourod  tCMobtai^ixolkiteral  authoKrities^ 

♦  De  Lact,  India  Vera,  p,  a88. 

t  In  proof  of  this  we  af«  told  by  Bernier  that  the  warehouses  of  the  Dutch  factory 
at  Surat  having  been  broken  open  by  night  and  plundered  of  goods  to  a  great  amount. 
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fteqxxent,  were  no  longer 'heard  of;  and  the  Viceroys  in  their  re- 
spectl^e  provinces  being  compelled  to  refumi,  out  of  their  private 
fofrtones,  the  money  extorted  by  depredators  on  the  public  roads, 
took  sufch  vigorous  measures  for  the  extermination  of  those  ban- 
ditti^ that  the  triftreiler,  in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure,  jour- 
neyed in  safety  through  the  most  inhospitable  and  unfrequented 
districts. 

From  di»e  padiic  and  laudable  pursuits  the  attention  of  Shah 
JehUn  was  emldenly  <liverted  by  the  necessity  of  taking  up  armis 
to  crosih  a  formiebMe  insurrection  broodmg  in  the  south.  Pre- 
vidua  to  his  assumption  of  the  crown,  and  while  yet  his  success 
was  doubtful,  he  had  i^ceived  a  gross  insult  from  Lodi,  the  ge- 
neraiof  the  impMial  troops  in  Decoan,  who,  gained  over  by  NoUr- 
mafhal,  had  ncrt^mly  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Shehriar,  but 
faadoppOMd  his  march  through  that  province  to  Agra.  Lodi  v/m 
an  Omrah  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  boasted  his  descent  from 
the  dynasty  ofidiat  name  which  governed  India,  prior  to  the 
Mc^ls.  Shah  Jehan,  aware  of  his  power  and  great  military 
talents,  %viien,'iestflb}i9h6d  on  the  throne,  he  sent  an  army  to 
reduce  him,  sent  also  by  hh  general  terma  on  which  pardon  and 
reconciiiatiDn  migAt  be  ^obtained  In  those  terms  Lodi  prudently 
acquiesced,  consented  tx>  resign  his  station  in  Deccan,  and  Was 
made  ^governor  of  Malva.  On  the  emperor's  solicitation,  he 
afterwards  .nepoired  to  Court,  where  a  series  of  indignities  coh- 
Tiiu)ed  ham  that  thereconciiiation  of  Shah  Jehan  was  not  ;^c»e* 
Ih  daily  dread  of  assassination,  he  fled  with  his  two  sons  towards 
Malva,  and  in  their  flight,  being  pursued  by  the  imp^al  troops, 
the  eldest  was  slain  bravely  flghting  in  his  father's  defence. 
HsTving  reached  Mirlva,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  an  army 

on  complaint  to  the  emperor  he  obliged  the  governor  from  his  salary  to  remunerate 
ihem^fior  their  ioss«    'fiertrter^s  Mognl  Empire,  torn.  ii.  p.  t68. 
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sufficient  to  oppose  the  imperialists,  but  the  pursuit  was  so  warm 
and  vigorous,  that  he  could  make  no  efiectual  stand  against  them, 
and  therefore  he  continued  his  flight  with  his  few  valiant  com- 
rades in  arms  to  Bundela,  in  tiie  mountainous  defiles  and  almost 
impregnable  fortresses  of  which  country  he  defended  himself 
with  such  resolute  bravery,  that  the  army  was  at  length  wearied 
out  by  incessant  fatigue,  and  gave  over  the  pursuit  To  Lodi, 
also,  some  repose  was  necessary ;  and  after  remaining  a  abort 
time  in  Bundela,  he  traversed  the  provinces  of  Berar  and  Oudi- 
pore,  in  his  way  to  Golconda,  nor  relaxed  his  speed  till  he  reached 
Dowlatabad,  where  his  friend,  the  Nizam,  received  the  exhausted 
fugitive  with  open  arms.  His  relation  of  the  unmerited  insults 
which  he  had  met  with  at  the  court  of  Agra,  and  the  suflferings^ 
he  had  since  undergone,  excited  alike  the  compassion  and  the 
resentment  of  the  Nizam,  and  he  promised  him  protection,  at 
the  risque  of  his  kingdom. 

In  the  me^n  time  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  darling  project  of 
conquering  the  Deccan,  had  descended  from  his  predecessors, 
Akber  and  Jehanguire,  determined  to  make  this  friendly  reception 
of  a  rebel  to  his  authority  an  excuse  for  renewing  those  efforts 
for  its  complete  subjugation  which  had  hitherto  been  only  crowned 
with  partial  success.  Its  princes  were  tributaries  indeed  to  the 
empire  ;  but  were  far  from  being  wholly  subdued.  The  prin- 
cipal  of  them  were  Adil,  sovereign  of  Beejapour,  or  Visiapour, 
Cuttub,  king  of  Hydrabad  and  Tellingana,  and  the  Nizam,  king 
of  Deccan  proper.  At  the  courts  of  each  of  these  princes  Lodi 
was  hospitably  received,  and  his  cause  espoused  with  ardour.  The 
crisis  seemed  favoai*able  to  their  views  of  bursting  those  shackles 
which  the  Delhian  sovereigns  during  two  reigns,  had  attempted 
to  impose  on  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  !  Lodi,  equally  brave  and 
eloquent,  in  a  strain  of  glowing  oratory,  inflamed  their  hopes  ; 
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and  promised,  if  they  would  unite  their  forces,  to  lead  them  to 
certain  victory.  Combating  singly  they  would,  as  before,  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Mogul ;  united  they  would  be  invincible.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  effect  of  mutual  jealousies,  they  compHed 
with  his  advice.  Under  so  consummate  a  general  they  thought 
they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  preparations  for  the  worst  that 
might  happen  were  accordingly  commenced  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  vigour.  Shah  Jehan,  to  the  rage  of  disappointed 
vengeance  adding  that  of  amotion  and  conquest,  lost  no  time  in 
executing  the  resolutions  he  had  formed.  His  project  of  con- 
quering the  Deccan  forms  one  grand  feature  of  his4-eign ;  and 
as  it  is  only  those  grand  features  of  the  reigns  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  that  this  history  attempts  to  display,  we  shall  dwell 
more  largely  upon  it  than  usual. 

Early  in  the  year  1631  he  moved  southward  at  the  head  of 
100,000  horse,  and  arriving  at  Brampour,  the  cajrital  of  Candeish, 
fixed  his  encampment  in  the  vicinity,  of  that  city.  Thence  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  confederated  princes,  commanding 
them  to  appear  personally  before  him  ;  to  disband  their  armies, 
and  to  deliver  up  Lodi,  his  rebellious  subject :  otherwise  he  would 
pour  destruction  upon  them,  and  make  their  coimtry  a  desert* 
The  princes  returned  an  evasive  answer;  and,  with  increased 
vigour,  continued  the  preparations  for  war. 

Thinking  it  beneath  his  dignity  in  person  to  lead  his  troop; 
against  a  rebel  in  arms.  Shah  Jehan  dispatched  Eradit  Khan,  the 
governor  of  Candeish,  with  35,000  horse,-  as^sted  by  two  other 
Omrahs,  with  14,000  each,  making  in  the  whole  a  body  of  53,000 
men,  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  who  having  first 
received  Lodi  under  his  protection,  became  the  &rst  object  of  his 
resentment.  Lodi  with  an  inferior  army,  but  with  superior  mi- 
litary abilities,  immediately  advanced  to  oppose  these  forces,  and; 
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taking  possession  of  the  difficult  pasae?  of  the  nskoifiitiSfjns  on  th^ 
frontier,  so  completely  obstructed  their  line  qf  march,  and  sq 
harrassed  them  with  partial  attacks^  without  risking  a  general 
engagement,  that  Eradit  with  all  his  exertions  wa$  unable  to  per 
netrate  into  Golconda.  The  Emperor,  who  knew  the  abilities  of 
Lodi,  and  by  no  means  expected  an  easy  conquest,  yet  after  somq 
months  was  stung  with  disappointment  that  no  faither  prc^ess 
was  made,  and  distrusting  Eradit's  ability  to  cope  with  Lodi, 
immediately  sent  his  Vizier  Asoph,  with  ten  thousand  additional 
horse,  to  supersede  that  Omrah.  The  very  ntWjie  of  Asoph^  4 
man  equally  illustrious  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabins,  earned 
terror  with  it.  The  war  assumed  a  new  aspect,  the  confederates 
were  panic^struck,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  bravery  digr^ 
played  on  the  part  of  Lodi,  were  defeated.  They  were  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace,  Iwit  the  Emperor  would  listen  to  no  terms  that 
did  not  include  the. surrender  of  Lodi.  That  brave  man,  however, 
suspecting  treachery,  had  fled  b^yound  the  bounds  of  Golcond^,^ 
tput  not  beyond  the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor.  Numerous  par* 
ticss  were  sent  every  way  in  pursuit  of  hini»  audi  at  length,  with 
about  thirty  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  was  overtaken,  sur* 
rounded,  and  out  to  piece^s ;  after  having  made  drefK^ful  havoc 
among  his  assailants. 

The  confederates  had  lost  tlieir  general,  and  Ivid  suffered  a 
defeat :  they  had  even  solicited  peace  in  hope$  that  the  conditions 
would  be  reasonable  at  least,  if  not  favourable.  The  demands 
of  Shah  Jehan  however  being  too  exorWtant  to  he  complied  with, 
the  negociations  were  broken  off.  The  Vizier's  presence  being 
necessary  at  court  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  Eradit 
was  again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army.  The  con* 
federates  had  after  their  defeat  retired  from  th$  field  into  their 
strong  holds,  and  the  war  was  converted  into  a  succession  of 
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^ges.  The  fortresses  wqre  strong,  the  garrisQDjs  determiixed^ 
and  the  imperi^lisf s  not  over  skilful ;  still  t}\e  ^m|i)eror  wqu^^ 
not  relax  from  the  severity  of  his  4emands ;  great  nunib^s  qf 
his  troops  perished  by  fsimine,  disease,  and  the  sword,  hut  Utt^ft 
progress  was  made  ki  the  subjugation  of  Deccan.  Thus  m^itt^r^ 
continued  for  a  gr^at  length  of  time  ;  aU  the  open  country  was 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword ;  whole  cities  were  depop^^ted>, 
and  fertile  proviiices  converted  into  deserts.  Armies  were  sent 
on  armies  in  fruitless  and  destructive  expeditions  ;  and  a  sucp^s-* 
ak»Q  of  great  generals  was  employed  with  no  other  ultiip?ite 
success  tb^n  the  capture  of  a  few  insignificant  forts.  At  length  in 
1653,  the  fortress  of  Dowlatab9d,.deemed  impregnable>  in  which 
the  Nizam  had  shut  himself  up,  was  taken  by  the  most  expe-^ 
rienced  of  those  generals,  Mohabet ;  who  jrfter  all  owed  his  sijc* 
cesjs  to  a  large  bribe  bestowed  on  the  governor.  During  thet 
protracted  siege  the  agefl  Niiam  had  died,  but  the  youn^  Nizain„ 
lus  grandson,  was  ^etivered  up ;  sent  prisoner  to  GualioTi  and 
lus  dominions  were  annexed  to  the  empire.  Be^gjappur  wd 
TeUingaiia  still  renpiain^d  to  be  subdued  ;  bqt  the  Emperor,  grar- 
tified  with  this  partial  success  of  his  arms,  leaving  Mohabit  iii  the 
comm^n^  of  the  country  which  he  had  conquered,  returned  to 
Agra.  It  wfis  his  fixed  determination  however  at  uo  distarit  pe- 
riod to  return  with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  undertake  in 
person  the  9C€omplishn)eat  of  his  fi^vourite  .dbjeot. 

Eng^gfid  \n  deta^ing  the  more  important  events  pf  the  Portu** 
gueze  government  in  Malabar,  and  at  their  presidency  of  Qoa^ 
I  neglected  to  notice  the  nusfor^une  ths^t  befel  them  in  the  present 
yefir  ( 1633)  ^^  ^P*  fjaetory  at  Hoogley,  where  from  their  im- 
prudent conduct  having  drawn  down  upon  them  the  displeasure 
ol'  the  Emperor,  they  were  by  his  command  attacked  by  Casim*- 
the  Soubah,  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  troops,  their  property 
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plundered,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death.  Shah  Jehan  is  said, 
in  Dow's  life  of  him,  to  have  harboured  resentment  against 
this  nation  for  refusing  to  assist  him  in  his  distresses,  when, 
.  after  the  battle  of  the  Nerbudda  in  the  former  reign,  he  took 
refuge  in  Bengal ;  and  it  is  there  added  that  these  were  the 
first  hostihties  against  Europeans,  recorded  in  the  histories  of 
the  East.*  •  •  . 

The  revolt  of  the  Rajah  of  Bundela  (Bundelcund),  which  also 
happened  this  year,  would,  from  its  inferior  importance,  have 
remained  unnoticed  in  these  pages,  had  it  not  proved  the  means 
of  introducing,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  warfare, 
the  young  prince,  Aurungzeb,  to  whom,  under  the  tuition  of 
Nuserit,  governor  of  M alva,  the  reduction  of  that  rebel  was  in- 
trusted. Though  then  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  on  all  occasions 
manifested  the  most  undaunted  intrepidity;  was  foremost  in  every 
assault  of  danger  and  difficulty ;  and  eminently  displayed  those 
talents  for  military  command  which  afterwards  distinguished  the 
conqueror  of  the  peninsula.     After  a  long  and  obstinate  contest 
the  Rajah  Was  subdued,  slain,  and  his  head  carried  to  Agra, 
where,  soon  after,  Aurungzeb    also    appeared    the  welcome 
bearer  of  about  three  millions  in  silver  coin,  gold,  and  jewels, 
found  in  the  vaults  of  his  palace,  which  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  his 
transported  father,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  victories.'f 

Shah  Jehan  had  from  his  early  youth  a  taste  for  splendour 
and  magnificence.  The  sumptuous  throne  which  he  caused  to 
be  built  in  the  former  reign,  when  contending  for  the  empire, 
out  of  the  spoils  of  plundered  provinces,  ornamented  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  richest  jewels,  evinced  that  to  be  one  of  his  ruling 
passions.^  He  now  began  a  more  superb  one,  the  famous  Tukt 
Taous,  or  peacock  throne^  of  which  the  body  was  formed  of  solid 

•  Dow,  vol.  iii.  p.  145.    t  Ibid,  p.  147,    %  Seeof  this  volume,  p.  203. 
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gold,  incrusted  over  with  diamonds,  rubies,  sapjihires,  and  eme- 
ralds. This  throne,  in  finishing,  and  the  expence  of  the  jewels 
alone,  amounted  to  -twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling !  It  was  called  the  peacock  throne,  from  having  the 
figure  of  two  peacocks  standing  behind  it,  with  their  tails  ex- 
panded, which  were  studded  with  various  jewels  to  represent  the 
life.  Between  the  peacocks  stood  a  parrot  of  the  ordinary  size, 
cut  out  of  one  emerald.  The  finest  jewel  was  a  ruby,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Timur  when  he  plundered  Delhi  in 
the  year  1398.*  This  is  Dow's  account,  and  it  is  corroborated, 
with  some  little  variety  of  description,  by  Ta vernier,  a  merchant 
in  diamonds,  who  travelled  in  India,  in  Shah  Jehan's  reign,^  and 
who  declares  that  monarch  to  have  b^en  the  most  skilful  in 
jewels  of  any  man  in  his  own  dominions.  After  such  lengthened 
and  disgusting  details  of  blood  and  slaughter,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
offending  the  reader  by  inserting  Tavemier's  more  drcumstantial 
account  of  the  peacock  throne  ;  it  is  evident,  from  the  variation 
in  the  accounts j-f  that  some  alteration. must  have  taken  place  in 
this  splendid  pageant,  between  the  period  when  it  was  first  exhi- 
bited ( 1635)  and  about  twenty  years  after,  when  Tavernier  sur- 
veyed it  at  Delhi. 

"  The  Great  Mogul  has  seven  thrones,  some  set  all  over  with 
diamonds  ;  others,  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls.  This  (the 
peacock)  is  the  largest  throne,  and  is  set  up  in  the  hall  of  the 
first  court  of  the  palace ;  it  is,  in  form,  like  one  of  our  field-beds, 
six  foot  long  and  four  broad.   The  cushion,  at  the  back,  is  rqund 

.    •  Ibid,  p.  155, 

t  I  had  it  engraved  for  the  Indian  Antiquities  from  a  drawing  by  a  Venetian 
artist  vfho  visited  India  in  the  suite  of  Manouchi,  chief  physician  to  Auruogzebe 
during  forty  years.  It  forms  the  frontispiece  of  thet  final  volume  of  that  work.  It 
answers  to  the  first  of  these  descriptions,  and  has  two  peacocks. 
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Bke  a  bdlster ;  the  cushions  oti  the  sides  are  flat,  1  counted 
ibout  a  hundred  and  eight  pale  rabies  in  collets  about  this 
throne,  the  least  whereof  weighed  a  hundred  carats ;  but  there 
are  sortie  thilt  weigh  two  hundred.  Emeralds,  I  counted  about 
a  hundred  and  forty,  that  weighed  some  threescore,  some  thirty, 
carats. 

*'  The  under  p&rt  of  the  canopy  is  aH  efiibroidered  tvith  pearls 
^d  diamottds,  with  a  fringe  of  pearls  round  about.  Upon  t!he 
fop  df  the  canopy,  which  is  made  iike  an  arch  with  four  panes, 
Stands  ^  peidotk,  \Vith  his  tail  spread,  consisting  entirely  of  sap- 
phirs  and  othfer  proper  coloured  stones  :  the  body  is  of  beaten 
gold  enchased  with  several  jewels  ;  and  a  gre«  ruby  irpon  his 
breast,  to  ^hich  hahgs  a  pearl  that  weighs  fifty  carats.  On  eadi 
Side  of  the  peacock  stand  two  nosegays,  as  high  as  the  bird,  con^ 
Sisting  of  various  sorts  of  flowers,  all  of  beaten  gold  enamelled. 
Wheh  the  kihg  sedts  himself  upon  the  throne,  there  is  a  trans- 
Jiareht  jiewel,  with  a  diatndtid  appendant  of  eighty  or  ninety  carats 
Weight,  ^Compassed  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  so  hung  l9iat  it  is 
always  in  his  eye.  'the  twelve  pillars  also,  that  uphold  the  ca- 
nopy, are  set  with  rows  of  fan-  pearl,  round,  and  of  an  etcellent 
water,  that  weigh  from  six  to  ten  carats  apiece.  At  the  distance 
of  four  feet.  Upon  each  side  of  the  throne,  are  placed  two  uin- 
brellas,  the  handles  of  which  are  about  eight  feet  high,  covck^d 
With  drataonds ;  the  umbrellas  themselves  being  of  eriiUMfi 
Velvet,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearl.  This  is  the  famous 
throne  (he  adds)  which  Tamerlane  began  and  Shah  Jehan  finished; 
and  is  really  reported  to  have  cost  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
and  five  hundred  thousand  livres  of  our  money.  Besides  this 
stately  atid  magnificent  throne,  there  is  another  less,  of  an  oval 
form,  seven  foot  lon^  a!nd  five  broad.  The  outside  of  it  shines 
all  over  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  but  there  ia  no  canopy  over  it 
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The  five  oAer  thrones  are  erected  in  another  magnificent  hall, 
in  a  different  court,  entirely  covered^ with  diamonds  without,  any 
coloured  stone/'* 

As  another  instance  of  that  ostentatious  magnificence  in  which 
the  soul  ckT  Jehan  delighted,  the  same  traveller  mentions  the 
sumptuous  gallery  built  by  that  monarch,  which. he  had  purposed 
to  cover  entirely  over  with  a  kind  of  lattice- work  of  emeralds 
and  rulHes,  that  should  have  represented  to  the  life  grapes  wheti- 
they  are  green,  and  when  they  begin  to  grow  red.  But  this 
design,  which  made  such  a  noise  in  tlie  world,  and  required  more 
riches  than  all  the  world  could  afford  to  perfect,  still  remains 
unfinished,  there  being  only  three  stocks  of  a  vine  in  gold,  with 
their  leaves,  as  the  rest  ought  to  have  been,  enamelled  according 
to  their  natural  colours,  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
stones,  wrought  into  the  fashion  of  grapes.-f*  To  this  account 
Manouchi,  also  an  eye  witness,  adds,  that  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gallery,  in  which  are  the  windows,  is  adorned  with  looking- 
glasses  of  considerable  magnitude  whose  borders  ai!e  set  with  the 
largest  oriental  pearl.  The  clusters  of  precious  stones,*  multi-^ 
p]|ed  in  the  looking-glasses,  reflect  an  inconceivable  splendor, 
which  dazzles  by  day,  and  enlightens  the  whole  gallery  by 
night.J 

This  costly  pageant  of  Jehan,  was  not  wholly  without  parallel 
amidst  the  magnificence  of  £astern  courts ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,,  that  Pithius,  the  wealthy  Bythinian,  made  Darius  a 
present  of  a  plane-tree  and  a  vine  of  gold.  This  vine,  accor^g 
to  Athenaeus,||  was  adorned  with  jewels  hanging  in  dusters,  iik 

•  Sec  Tavcrnier's  Indian  Travels,  part  2.  book  ii.  chap  viii, 
t  Tavcrnier's  Indian  Travels,  book  I.  chap.  vii. 
%  Manouchi 's  Mogul  Historj,  p.  21 8.  edit,  net,  1709* 
I  See  Uerodot.  Lib.  Vii.  and  also  Atbenxus,  Lib.  xix. 
VOL.  H-  3  E  ^ 
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iottn  dnd  colour  resemblikig  grapes,  and  ^tead  like  a  ridi 
cahopy  over  the  golden  bed  of  that  monarch.  But,  without 
going-  to  Persia,  we  find  in  Curtius,*  amidst  that  luxuriant  de- 
fecriptidn,  in  his  eighth  book,  of  the  state  and  pageantry  of  an 
Ihdiaii  monarch,  particular  mendon  made  of  the  golden  vines 
that  twined  round  those  ornamented  columnis  of  the  same  metal 
Which  supported  his  palace,  amidst  whose  branches  artificial  l»rds 
Of  silver,  in  imitatidn  of  those  most  esteemed  in  India,  were  dis- 
posed with  the  hitesl  &rt  by  the  curious  designer .f- 

Independently  of  the  innate  love  df  re^l  pomp,  ShMh  J^an 
thought  that  a  public  display  of  magnificence  raised  awe  in  hii 
IsubjectSj  and  gave  weight  to  his  authority.  With  tWs  view  be 
selected  a  hundred  youths  from  among  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
Who  were  of  the  most  distinguished  merit,  and  madeth^n  omrahs 
In  one  day.  He  gaVe  to  each  a  golden  mace,  and  they  always 
attended  the  presence.  They  were  all  uniformly  dressed  in 
clothes  richly  embroidered,  with  golden  helmets,  swords  inlaid 
With  precious  stones,  and  shields  studded  witfi  gold.  When  the 
Ehiperor  went  abroad  these  constantly  attended  him  wkh  drawn 
sabres,  all  mounted  on  the  fleetest  Arabian  horses,  and  from 
these  he  chose  his  officers  of  state.  His  vanity,  however,  was 
principally  gratified  in  the  splendour  of  his  Haram.  Early  in  his 
reign  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  in  child-bed,  his  favourite 
Soltana,  the  daughter  of  the  Vizier,  and  mother  of  all  his  surviving 
fchildren.  For  a  time  he  was  inconsolable,  and  raised  at  Agra  a 
magnificent  tomb  to  her  memory,  which  cost,  in  building,  no  less 
A  sum  than  750,0001.  sterlings  While  she  sin^ved  he  was  very 
constant  to  her ;  but,  after  her  decease,  he  indulged  his  licentious 
passions  to  great  excess,  and  his  seraglb  was  drowded  with  the 

*  Quintus  Curtiusp  Lib.  vixi.  cap.  tx. 
t  Indian  Anti<|uitie$t  voU  i.  p.  2§%. 
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finest  women  of  Asia.  Most  of  our  Eastern  travellers  who  have ' 
attempted  to  deficribe  the  oeconomy  of  the  seraglio,  have  doubt-- 
less^  from  the  sacredness  of  that  recess,  imposed  upon  their  read- 
ers a  he^p  of  gross  falsehoods.  Manouchi,  so  long  physician  at  the 
court  of  Agra^  may  be  supposed  to  write  from  better  information 
than  most  of  them^  and  his  account  of  what  concerns  the  external 
decoration  of  the  fair  incarcerated  inhabitants  is  in  substance  as 
fallows. 

Their  hair,  perfumed  with  the  finest  essences,  and  braided  with 
pearls,  falls  down  in  graceful  tresses.  Some,  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  wear  turbans  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  glittering 
with  predous  stones,  while  long  scarves  of  gold  tissue  fastened 
to  them  behind,  hang  down,  and  reach  to  the  very  ground. 
Others  wear  a  kind  of  diadem,  formed  of  pearl,  on  the  front  part 
of  the  head,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a  glorious  jewel  re- 
sembling in  its  figure  the  sun,  a  crescent,  a  star,  or  some  beautiful 
flower.  Their  necklaces,  too,  are  of  the  finest  oriental  pearl, 
intermixed  with  diamonds,  ruUes,  and  sapphires.  The  climate 
\obliging  them  to  wear  only  the  slightest  covering,  there  is,  he 
tells  us,  a  silk  made  on  purpose  for  them,  so  very  fine  that  a 
whole  suit  of  it  does  not  weigh  above  an  ounce.  These  dresses 
are  never  worn  a  second  time,  but  every  returning  day  supplies 
a  new  suit  of  a  different  colour  from  the  former.  While,  how- 
ever, these  delicate  females  shrink  from  this  slight  incmnbrance 
of  clothing,  they  wear;  be  adds,  so  many  jewels  that  they  are  in 
a  manner  burdMied  with  them.  The  neck  and  bosom  are  covered 
with  interwoven  pearl  and  diamonds,  suspended  crosswise  in 
brilUant  rows.  Their  pendants  and  bracelets  are  of  a  surprising 
magnificence.  Their  fingers  and  their  toes,  which  are  always 
uncovered,  as  they  only  wear  sandals,  are  alike  adorned  with  the 
richest  rings.    On  the  right  thumb  they  wear  a  small  lookmg- 
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glass,  in  the  form  of  a  signet,  set  round  witK  pearl,  in  which  they 
are  for  ever  admiring  themselves.  The  ornament  most  becoming 
these  princesses  ( for  we  must  suppose  Manouchi  only  speaking 
of  the  highest  order  of  females  in^he  seraglio)  is  a  gold  girdle 
of  about  two  fingers  breadth  garnished  with  variegated  stones. 
Labels  of  the  same  metal  hang  down  from  it  with  clusters  of 
orient  pearl  at  the  extremities.  What  is  most  astonishing  is  that 
each  Sultana  has,  at  least,  six  or  eight  changes^  of  these  jewels- 
The  reader  will  doubtless  here  fancy  that  he  has  been  travelling 
in  fairy  land,  where  all  is  pearl  and  diamonds ;  but  the  description 
just  given  falls  very  far  short  of  the  truth. 

Here  I  should  finish  this  gaudy  picture  ;  but  what  our  author . 
has  remarked  concerning  the  sources  of  this  vast  accumulation  of 
precious  stones  at  the  Mogul  court  is  too  deserving  of  notice  to 
be  omitted,  and  I  hope  to  render  it  more  so  by  additional  remariks 
of  my  own. 

The  court  of  the  Mogul,  he  observes,  is  richer  in  jewels  than 
can  well  be  conceived  in  Europe.  Timur,  the  founder  of  the 
empire,  had  enriched  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the  palaces  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  sovereigns  of  Asia.  In  the  Indian  Anti- 
quities the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  great  feast  which 
that  conqueror  made  after  his  conquest  of  Asia,  on  the  plain  of 
Canagha,  in  which  all  his  immense  treasures  in  gold  and  jewels 
were  displayed  ;  treasures  compared  with  which,  as  I  have  there 
triily  observed,  the  riches  of  Xerxes  and  Darius  were  trifling.* 
The  delight  of  the  Tartar  monarchs  who  succeeded  was  to  hoard 
up  inconceivable  masses  of  predous  stones.  Baber  carried  with 
him  from  Samarcand  to  the  Indies  a  great  part  of  the  treasures 

*  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  vii.  p.  98*  in  an  express  dissertation  on  the  wealth  of 
the  ancient  world,  which  for  the  most  part  centred  in  India  in  the  purchase  of  her 
rare  and  valuable  coinittodities. 
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of  Gengis  and  Timur.  The  long  reigns  of  Akber  and  Jelian- 
guire,  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  the  Rajapouts  and  the  Deccan^ 
gave  time  for  the  imperial  treasures  to  accumulate.  To  the  latter 
no  present  was  so  acceptable  as  a  rare  and  costly  jewel,  of  which 
the  vanquished  Rajahs,  among  whom  remained  the  ancient  stores 
in  that  way  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  empire,  were  aware,  and  availed 
themselves.*  Aurungzeb,  by  his  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Golcondah,  became  master  of  the  diamond  mines ;  and  every  year, 
besides  the  tribute  paid  him  out  of  Golconda  in  precious  stones, 
bought  up  the  fairest  and  most  perfect  for  the  use  of  his  wives 
and  daughters.  These  jewels  are  never  alienated,  for  at  the 
death  of  the  Sultanas,  the  emperor  being'  their  only  heir,  they 
revert  to  the  crown.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  jewels 
of  the  seraglio  are  rendered  unfit  for  sale  by  being  perforated. 
In  proof  of  this  it  is  observed  that  Akber,  being  in  want  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  Guzzurat,  sent  some  rubies  to  be  sold  at 

•  See  in  Gladwin's  Life  of  Jehanguire  a  great  variety  of  instarlces-  Thuj,  when 
the  Ranna  of  Oudipour»  after  his  defeat,  was  iirst  introduced  to  the  prince,  his 
victor,  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  **  ruby,  a  valuable  family  jewel,"  p.  39. 
When  the  prince  and  his  captive  the  Ranna  had  their  audience  of  Jehanguire,  his 
nuzzir  anu>ng  other  things  was  *'  a  chrystal  casket  full  of  jewels^  and  the  ruby 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Ranna,  valued  at  60,000  rupees,"  p.  31. 
*^  Rajah  Bickermajeet  laid  out  two  lacks  of  rupees  (24,oool.)  at  Goa  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  RUBY,  which  he  presented  to  Shah  Jehan,"  p.  39.  The  pet shcush,  or 
present,  at  one  time  offered  by  Shah  Jehan  to  his  father  was  as  follows :  <'  the  abovb 
RUBYj  weighing  17  miskals ;  an  amethyst,  valued  at  a  lack  of  rupees  f  i2,ooo1.}  ; 
a  DIAMOND,  valued  at  40,000  rupees  ;  another,  of  the  same  value  ;  another,  va- 
lued at  30,000  rupees  ;  a  pearl  worth  25,000  rupees  ;  two  other  pearls  of  the  same 
price,"  p.  40.  When  the  Emperor  was  last  at  Agra,  Shah  Abbass  sent  him  a  ruby 
which  had  descended  from  Ulug  Beg  to  the  Seffi  family;  The  name  of  Ulug  Beg 
was  engraved  upon  it,  and  Jehanguire  ordered  his  own  name  to  be  added  to  it,"  p.  52,  ■ 
This  is  the  great  ruby,  before  mentioned,  as  being  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  pea- 
cock throne.  Rubies,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  the  jewel  most  valued  by  thesa 
princes ;  the  finest  are  found  in  Pegu, 
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Goa.  They  were  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  their  being  per- 
forated spoiled  the  sale  of  them.  With  respect  to  that  superior 
class  of  precious  stones  which  adorn  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
they  are  the  master-pieces  of  nature,  and  are  all  distinguished 
by  peculiar  high-sounding  names.  One  is  called  the  Sun,  ano- 
ther the  Moon,  a  third  Aldebaran,  a  fourth  Sirius,  and  a  fifth 
the  Bear-star.  By  these  names  the  Mogul  distinguishes  them, 
and  calls  for  them  when  he  wants  them  on  days  of  national 
festivity.* 

About  this  time  the  marriages  of  Sultans  Dara  and  Sujah  were 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence  at  Agra :  no  less  a 
sum  than  875,0001.  was  expended  by  the  emperor  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the  most  expensive 
entertainments  and  shews.  Aurungzeb,  now  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  became  so  expert  in  his  martial  exercises,  and  evinced  such. 
a.  superior  understanding,  as  greatly  to  increase  in  favour  with 
his  father.  His  fortitude  at  those  years  was  such  as  amazed  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  court,  before  whom  he  publicly  fought 
on  horse-back  against  an  elephant,  and  by  his  dexterity  filled 
that  enormous  animal.  On  this  occasion  appeared  the  first 
symptoms  of  that  unhappy  jealousy,  which  afterwards  broke  out 
among  the  princes  ;  the  two  elder  burned  with  envy  at  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Aurungzeb,  and  ever  after  bore  the  young 
prince  a  secret  enmity.  To  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  this 
rising  spirit  of  animosity,  Sujah  was  sent  into  Deccan  to  govern 
that  province,  assisted  by  the  councils  of  th«  sage  Mohabet, 
whose  control,  however,  his  lofty  spirit  could  not  brook.  He 
was,  therefore,  recalled,  and  shortly  after  made  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  which  province  he  governed  nearly  all  the  remainder 
of  Shah  Jehan's  reign.  With  respect  to  Sultan  Dara,  the  eldest, 
*  Manouchi's  Mogul  History,  p.  331 1 
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being  the  imperial  prince,  his  father  kept  him  near  himself  at 
court,  much  against  the  Sultan's  consent,  who  murmured  greatly 
at  the'distinguished  honours  conferred  on  Sujah,  while  he  himself 
had  neither  province  nor  command.  His  father  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him  by  representing  to  him,  that  it  arose  solely  from  his 
tender  aifection  towards  the  heir  of  the  throne  that  he  did  not 
permit  him  to  take  the  field  ;  and  that,  in  the  palace,  there  was 
no  need  of  the  parade  of  a  military  command.  With  these  repre-  ^^ 
sentations,  however, -Su^ah^as  by  no  means  satisfied;  and  the  X  -  - 
emperor,  to  appease  Tiim,  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  six 
thousand  horse.  Jehan,  for  this  guarded  conduct  towards  Dara, 
had  doubtless  other  motives  besides  affection  :  he  had  marked 
the  young  scyon  of  ambition  shooting  up  and  expanding  in  his 
'mind,  and  viewed  him  with  the  same  jealous  eye  with  which  the 
prince  himself  regarded  his  brother  Sujah. 

The  vast  preparations  making  for  the  Emperor's  intended 
conquest  of  Deccan  were,  in  the  mean  time,  advancing  towards 
completion.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  1634  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  moved  but  slowly; 
a  considerable  army,  and  the  whole  court  attending  his  progress. 
Being  an  excellent  sportsman,  he  hunted  in  all  the  forests  on  the 
way,  and  is  said  with  his  own  hand  to  have  shot  forty  deer  before 
he  reached  Delhi.  After  staying  some  time  at  Delhi,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lahore,  and  with  great  pomp  and  affected  piety  went 
jto  visit  the  tomb  of  that  father  whose  life  he  had  so  much  embit- 
tered. He  made  magnificent  presents  to  some  learned  men  of 
that  city,  and  to  the  fakeers  who  kept  up  the  perpetual  lamp  burn- 
ing in  the  tomb  of  his  father ;  he  then  hastened  on  to  Cashmere, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June.  There,  during  the 
tropical  heats,  he  relaxed  from  the  fatigues  of  public  business,  and 
amused  himself  with  viewing  the  .curious  springs,  the  cascades. 
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the  hanging  woods,  and  the  ample  lakes  which  diversify  the  face 
.of  that  romantic  and  beautiful  region, 

Shah  Jehan,  during  his  stay  at  Delhi,  had  formed  the  resolution 
of  rebuilding  that  ancient  capital  after  a  magnificent  manner.  The 
two  kings,  his  predecessors,  had  set  him  an  example  in  this  re- 
spect, Akber  having  rebuilt  Agra,  and  Jehanguire  having  repaired 
and  beautified  Lahore.  On  the  Emperor's  return  southward,  this 
important  undertaking  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  carried 
into  execution,  and  the  most  skilful  architects  and  masons  were 
procured  from  the  greatest  distances  to  forward  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  drew  the  outlines  of  his  new  city  on  a  large  plain  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and,  in  constructing  it,  made 
use  of  the  same  sort  of  red  stone,  oiF  the  hardness  and  colour  of 
jasper,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Fettipore,  which  Akber 
employed  in  building  the  castle  of  Agra.  The  city  was  fortified 
with  twelve  lofty. towers,  apd  had  as  many  magnificent  gates; 
the  principal,  that  fronting  the  palace,  of  uncommon  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  The  palace  itself  surpassed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  in  India,  the  walls  of  th^  principal  apartments  being  lined 
with  marble,  and  the  cielings  of  many  of  them  overlaid  with 
plates  of  silver.  The  grand  mosque,  or  Jama  Musjed,  was  also 
without  its  rival,  being  incrusted  within  and  without  with  marble 
of  various  colours.  The  great  Omrahs^  too,  of  Shah  Jehan's 
court,  to  gain  their  master's  applause,  vied  with  each  other  in 
raising  splendid  palaces  within  the  limits  of  his  new  city,  and. be- 
sides the  Jama  Musjed,  there  were  mmy  other  mosques  inferior 
in  magnitude,  but .  of  exquisite  beauty^.  The  bazars,  or  public 
market  places,  were  suirounded  by  arches,  which  at  the  same 
time  that  they  giive  a  perpetual  sh^de  below,  supported  noble 
terraces  above,  while  the  shops  themselves  were  stored  with  the 
richest  merchandize  of  Asia,  encouraged  by  high  immunities  to 
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centre  iii  this  new  and*  beautiful  metropolis*  The  city  was  about 
seven  miles  in  drcuinferencis/and  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  wall  of  brick  ahdstone^  the  Jumna,  itself  forming  its  defence 
on  the  fourth,  while  Shah  Jehan's  prindpal  care  was  to  make 
two  gardens  of  inconceivable  magnificence,  called  the  gardens  of 
Shalimar,  which  alone  a>3t  him  a  million  sterling.  Here  were 
grottos  of  great  extent  and  depth,  where- the  beams  of  the  sun 
never  p&netrated,  canals  of  the  fairest  water  filled  with  gold  and 
silver  fishes,  fountains  that  for  ever  playing  diffused  a  refreshing 
coolness  around,  while  the  choicest  flowers  $tid  fruits  of  Asia,  by 
their  fragrance  and  fiavQur,  on  every  side  administered  to  the 
gratification  of  the  delighted  senses. 

Lest  the  reader,  not  accust6med:to  the  extravagance  of  Eastern 
magnificeni^^  sihould  think  the  above  account  exaggerated,  I  shall 
conclude  this  chapter  wiithJnst^rting  Mr;  Franklin's  description  of 
a  part  of  this  palace,  as  It  was  se^im  by  hio)  }n  its  ruined  state,  on 
his  virit  to  Delhi  in  1793,  frpju  which'  ^^le  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  what  it  was  in  the  meiridi^  g^wy  of  the  empire,  when 
adorned  with  the  peacbck  thran^,  and  the  other  sumptuous  re^ 
galii  of  Mogul  splendour.  This  description,  it  will  be  observed, 
only  CQtwems  the  great  and '  lesser  hall  of  audience,  and  the 
iroyai  baths. 

'  *^The  Falacc  of  the  royal  family  of  Trnwr,  was  erected  by  the 
£iaperbr  Shah  Jxhan  at.  the  time  he  fished  the  new  city.  It  is 
^^^46d  on  the  western  bank  (ff  the  Jumna,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  wall  of  red  stone;  - 1  suppose  the  circumference 
orthe  whole  16  he  about  %  ^ijle,  Tjie  first  object  th^t  attracts 
4att6iition-af(^r«entering  the  palace,  is  the  Dewqun  Aum^  or  public 
hall  of  audience,  for  all  descriptions  of  people.  It  is  situated  at 
tlie  upper  end  af*a.  s}>a):)oits  stjuaroi  and  is  a  noble  building,  but 
at  present  .ojuch  iflL.  d€;(:3ry».;.pn:  each  side  of  the  Dewaun  Aum, 
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and  all  round  this  square^  are  apartments  of  two  stories  Mgh,  the 
walls'  and  front  of  which  in  the  times  of  the  splendour  of  the 
empire,  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  richest  tap^try, 
velvets,  and  silks ;  the  nobles  vying  with  each  other  in  Tendering 
them  the  most  magnificent,  esy)ecially  on  festivals,  and  days  of 
public  rejoicings,  when  they  presented  a  grand  sjght.    The$e 
decorations  have  however  been  long  since  laid  aside,  and  notliinjg 
but  the  bare  walls  remain.     From  the  Dewaun  Aum,  w^  pro- 
ceeded through  another  handsome  gateway  to  the  Dewdufi  Knass 
beforementioned*  This  building  is  also  situated  at  the  uj^p^r  end 
of  a  spacious  square,  and  elevated  upon  a  marble  terrace  about  four 
^  fieet  Jugb*    The  Davaun  Khass  in  former  time^  has  beei)  fidomed 
witiv«(fie8shr«  magnificence^*  and  though  stnppied  apd  plundered 
by  icanous  invaders,  still  retains  suffideht  b^uty  to  render  it  ad- 
nm-eiL    I  judge  the  buiklkig  to  be  a  hundred  and\fifty,feet  m 
length  by  ibrty  in.bHeadth.    Th^  roof  is  ^at,  supported, by  a 
great  many  oohmms  of  fine  white  mair^e^  whi^h  have  been 
-richly  t^AoTMA  with  inlaid  iower^woii'k^ .heajitiful  stones : . the 
<;orfiices'and  borders  have  beeo  decorate^  yfith  a  gr^t  quantify 
of  frieze  and  sculptured  i4wk.    T}^  4»eli||g,  jyiui/ormeii^  in- 
crusted  viTfth  a  work  of  fich  A^ge,  jot^vi^.  tlUQti^hou^^ 
whole  extent,  whidi  bas.bden  \oag  ^since  taken  oC^^^c^m*^ 
away-    The  delicacy  of  the  inlaying  in  the  compartments  of  the 
walls  is  much  to  be  admired,  arid  it  is  ihatter  of  heartfelt  r^r^ 
to  see  the  barbarous  ravages  that  have  been  made  in  picking  out 
the  different  cornelians,  and  breaking  the  marble  by  viol^icei. 
Around  the  interior  of  the  Dewaun  Khass,  in  the  cornice,  are  the 
following  lines  in  Persian  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  a 
white  marble  gjround. 
"  If  there  be  a  paradise  upon  earth,  this  is  it — 'tis  this,  'tis  this/' 
*  Within  this  the  peacock  imperial  throne  was  erected. 
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The  terrace  on  which  the  Dervaun  Khanah  is  built  is  composed  of 
large  beautiful  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  the  building  is  crowned 
at  top  with  four  pavilions  or  cupolas  of  the  same  materials* 

«  The  Royal  Baths  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  are  situated  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  the  DewauriKhasi,  and  consist  of  three  very 
large  apartitients  sormouitted  by  white  marble  domes.  The 
inside  of  the  baths  is  lined,  atbut  two  ^titds  of  the  way  up,  with 
matble,  having  a  bealitiflil  ISbhIer  of  ildvv^r-^worked  cornelians 
anil  other  precious  st6rtes,  exitiAed  with  tas*e.  The  .floors  are 
paved  throughout  with  marble  in  large  slabs,  and  there  is  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  6f  each  vrttb  many  ^pes :  large  reservoirs 
of  marble,  about  four  feet  deep,  are  placed  lA'dtlferent  patts  of 
the  walls ;  the  light  is  admitted  from  the  roof  ky  windows  of 
particoloured  glasses ;  and  capacious  stiohes  with  iron  gratings 
are  placed  underneath,  each  ^pdrarid  'ftjpartmeott.  There  U  a 
noble  mosque  adjoining,  en^ely  brwl)ilte«mfflrUe^  and  jBoade 
after  the  fashion  described  above.  A  greo^pdrb  of  ttds  noble 
palace  has  suffered  very  much  by  the^  destructive  lavages  .of  the 
late  invaders.  The  RohUhs  iQ  pardodar,  who  were  iutroduced 
by  Gholaxjm  Kauz>£R,  ha^e^tripped  many  of  ths  rooi^s  of  thei^ 
marble  ornaments  and  pav^n^nts^aad  have  even  picked  out  the 
stones  from  the  hordes  of  siany  of  the  floorings/'* 

♦  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ivt  p*'43t. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

l^?r^  Expe^wn  of  the  Empetor  to  Deccan,  '1B  Rgsuk/qf  JMdtitm 
and  Avarice  unfted.'-^Conqtiisl  of  fke  'Kings  ^  of  Btj^^^tyand 

'  Tellingana.^  AurungzS  ^ade  Goi^em&r  of  DediUih  •-Mfl&  :Mir4 
riage. — Candahrr  restored  td  Ihe  MSguts. -^Incursions  afthfi  Vxhck 
Tartars ;  '^ defeated' hy  Aiirungxth.-^Cafiddbiir  retaken  by  ik  Per-- 
sians. — T%e  Emperor  grows  jealous  of  tuls  Soils,  and  they  (ffe^di 
other.— Consequent  dreadful  t)istrac(i6ns  of  the  Empire. -^Their 
Contests  for  the  -Sovereigh  Po-afir.^Aurungikb  finally' prevails^ 
imprisons  his  Father,  and  ascends  the  Throne. '    '      '    •  • 

1  f  was  near  thie  close  bf  tK6  year  i6^  faefbfreShah  Jbhari  ponj- 
fnehcedliis  rong-meditated  ekpfedftitofor  thcTttrposeof  redu'glng 
the  MalTh6mrntdan  ^overrtmfents  bf  tKe  Deccan,  hot  yet  ^S^nquere^, 
MoHabet,  tKe  greatest  of  llis  g&netkls,  was  deM;  and  frdrtt  that 
everit'theprbgressiVe  'march  of  his  amiids  in  thattjifarter  had 
ceaseci.'    'the  kirtgfe  of  Bi^jkf)6ilr  artd  Td5ingana,m  modem  geo-^ 
graphy  Vlsiapbiir  ahaXjr6lc!6Kda,  having  feh-eatttfd  into  the'^t)ft>ng 
fortresses  in  Svhich  ftose  kingdoms  dlibunded,  defied  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  generals  to  bring  them  under  the  Mogul  yoke. 
They  had  laid  waste,  but  had  not  subdued,  the  country ;  and  the 
task  of  their  complete  subjugation  was  left  to  the  emperor,  and 
his  son  Aurungzeb, 

Ambition  had  doubtless  a  very  decided  influence  over  the  em- 
peror's mind  in  making  this  attack,  but  the  vast  sums  which  Shah 
Jehan  was  at  this  moment  expending  in  rebuilding  Delhi,  and 
improving  Agra,  and  in  the  unequalled  splendour  of  a  most 
luxurious  court,  render  the  supposition  of  his  eastern  biographer 
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extremely  probable,  viz,  that  avarice  had  also  no  small  share  in 
exdting  him  to  this  undertaking.  In.  the  different  assaults  already 
made  on  that  devoted  country,  raudijof  its  hoarded  treasure  in 
Coined  JncMiey,  end  v6ry  considerable  quantities  of  the  finest 
jewels  of  Golcpnda,  had  found  their  Wjay  to  Agra,  Fpr  this  spe^ 
de^  of  wealth  we  Iwve  seen  the  insatiable  avidity  of  this  monarch, 
as  well  as  the  ;n&>de  of  its  applicfition.  That  kingdom  was  a 
inirie  gf  jewels,  rich  in  itself,  and  rich  in  the  wealth  of  its  de- 
pendent kingdpm  of  Bisnagar,  as  yet  only  partially  plundered. 
Both  Taveritier  and  Thevefidt  were  at  Golconda  in  this  reign ; 
and  the  latter,  a  traveller  of  great  veracity,  gives  the  following 
acppunt  of  thi?  king's^  splendid  person^  appearance,  from  which  > 
an  idea  may  be;  formed  of  the  ^riches  and  magnificence  of  hb 
court  and  kingdom.  I  cite  it.  verbatim  from  the  Ei^lish  edition 
of  1657.  "  This  prfncje  wegrj;  pn  tjb^  cfown  of  his  head  a  jewel 
ali)9os^t  a  foot  long,  ^h$ch  is  said  to.l^, of  inestimable  value.  It  is 
a  rose  of  great  diam^nds^^.  thr^e  or  fopr  jnches  in  diameter.  On 
thp  top  pf  that  ros^  tberq.  i;  ,a,  little  prpwp  put  of  which  issues  a 
briutch  resembling  fJwit  of  a  palm,  tr^e,  bpt  it  is.  round;  ^and  that 
palm  tree  branch  is  ^a/ good  iqdi^iQ  (|iamet;jer,,^nd  ^Ipout  half  a  foot 
long.  It Js  made^up^ 0ij^,s^y?ral  spr}gswj[>ich,are,(as7t  were)  the 
le^vefit  of  it,  each  of. them  having! at  their  extremities  a  lovely 
long  pearl,  in  shape  like  A  p^ar.,  -At  the  foot  of  this  posie  there 
are  two  bands  of  gold  in  the  fashion  of  iable  bracelets,  in  which 
are  enchased  large  diamonds,  set  round  with  rubies,  which  with 
great  pearls  that  hang  dangling  on  ^U  sides  make  an  exceeding 
rare  shew  :  these  bands  are  fastened  to  the  head  with  clasps  of 
diamonds.  In  short,  this  king  doubtless  surpasses  all  the  kings 
of  the  Indies  in  precious  stones,*'  &c.  &c.*  Tav^rnier's  account 
of  the  wealth  of  Golconda  is  still  more  particular  and  surprising; 
*  Thevenot's  Indian  Travels,  book  2cl.  chap.  7.  p.  102.  folio  edit*.  1687. 
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but  the  above  specimen  is  fully  sufficient  to  support  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  wias  not  ambition  alone  that  led  this  ostentatious  mo- 
narch to  invade  the  Deccan.* 

From  political  motives  the  march  of  die  army  was  slow  and 
circuitous.  He  had  given  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
to  join  him  with  their  forces,  as  he  advanced,  and  many  of  them, 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  intended  scene  of  action,^ 
required  time  for  the  junction.  Aurungzeb,  now  in  high  favt>OF, 
and  ardent  to  distinguish  himself,  accompanied  the  emperor.  At 
his  request  the  army  passed  through  Btmdelcund,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  campaign  of  that  prince,  and  where  he  pointed 
out  to  his  delighted  father  the  spots  on  which  he  had  encountered 
the  greiatest  difficulties,  and  the  forts  that  had  longest  held  out 
in  that  protracted  contest.  By  premeditated  delays,  and  by 
excursions  of  hunting,  in  which  exercise  the  emperor  greatly- 
delighted,,  nearly  a  year 'was  consumed  before  he  entered  the 
borders  of  the  Deccan. '  When,  at  length,  he  reached  Dow* 
latabad,-f  and  had  been  joined  by  all  the  tro6ps,  hh  force  was  se 
prodigious,  as  almost  to  exceed  calculation,  while  it  protnisidd 
to  annihilate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

I'weTve  Afferent  armies  were  immediately  f<Mitoed,  and-^s-^ 
patched,"  lindfer  a^  mainr  experienced  gtenerals,  by  diflf^ent  routs, 
into  the  kingdoms  6f  Bejaiibiir  aiid  Tellinjgana.  The  ama26d 
inhabitants  were  attacked  at  one*  and  fh>m''so-mttiy  dilfetent 

*  •  J(p  b^  f b^p^tjov  Q^l^n^ 'JT^vcrnter  infpnnf  u^.  th?^  %  two  largest  iliamonds 
in  i^e  woiJd|  that  i$>  cut  dfamomts^  belong,  the  one  tp  the  Great  Mogul,  weighing  279^ 
carats ;  and  the  other,  weighing  139  cafatsi  to  tlie  Diilt6  of  Tuscany. 

t  The  names  of  Eastern  capitals  and  provinces  are  perpetually  varyiltg,  which 
cansesnia^h'llMfVirBfi^  ^fflii6^^  lOhui  W(%tt:^mm^xt'%9i\9d  Ahinednag^^  ia 
Ferlshta^silislM^.of  .OecQGii^,^^rj|itef,^fr:bff  ^pt^^n  fh^.nameof  ()owlatabad»  ift 
that  writer's  time  its  cap^jt^ ;  at  a  .stili  later  per^cxi,  Aurungabad,  built  by  Au^ 
fungzeb,  became  its  capital ;  at  present  the  Nizam's*capital  is  Hydrab?id. 
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quarters  that  they  knew  not  whither  to  retreat,  and  no  quartex; 
was  given  to  any  that  resisted.  "  Towns  and  cities/'  says  the 
Persian  historian^  "  were  seen  in  flames  on  every  side  ;  the  hills 
wwe  shaken  with  the  continual  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  tigers 
of  the  desert  fled  from  the  more  ferocious  fury  of  man/'  Oiie 
hundred  and  fifteen  towns  and  castles  were  taken  and  destroyed 
in  th^  course  of -a  year,  whi|efrom  tjhe  lofty  citadel  of  Dowlatabad 
the;r6)eQtle$s  empero^r  lopjced  4own  with  savage  pleasure  on  a 
country  in  fl^mi^)  and,  an  expj|:^ng,^^^^^e. .  Shut  up  in  their 
s^rpBg  fortresses,  and  un^bjie,,f:fj.^;api^s]t,;ti]i^^^  suffering  subjects^ 
th^  kings  of  Bqjagpur  .^^.X^lj^n^j^a,  js^^  Jieogth  became  con- 
lunced  tbftt  universal  r^^^.^djd^i^^y^  conse- 

f uenoe  of  long^  Te;fis|^aj?cei,ia^t^^  of  (ii^eajjful  ,devastatic»i. 
lfi\  sMppliqating.tfiTflj?  th^y  ^ejr^or^  solicited  jpeacei^and  Sfhah 
iqhfl^  to<3^.  advantage  of  their  ^pe^ities,  to  imppsf;  su^  .severe 
^ffi»xupon  them  ^s  yirtuaUy  a^oimted.to  the  los$  of  their  ^it>gr 
d&sas^  Tho*^  theirncrowns  wer^i9jrfeited^.h0yi^^y|^r,^th^  were 
ftstali^lied  hereditary  governor^^  of  their  Q.wadp^i^JQnsj  Qn  popr 
didoii  of  acknowledging  the  emptor,  and  his  sucopssorsj  tp  be 
LORDS  PARAMOUNT  of  the^I>eccan,  and  pf  paying  a.  large, annual 
triibu^e^  pf  which  the&st^  p^y roewt  yi^ . to^ta^e.  jplap«i  wnnjedi^t^Iy. 
Altb&i^uo  pariicuiMr.siimfis  sy>ed$e^>  and  the  tiisk  qf  comr 
pl^tely  ranwcki^^g  Goteoi}darf,w^  at  a  future 

peiioit  yet  we  iqjiyr,4opes4  upoiijt  tl||it  the  .ransom  and  tribute 
paid  by  these  princes  in  gold  and  jewels  were  of  no  inferior  kind ; 
but  sufficient  at  once  td  ire-imburse^  Shah  Jehan  the  expense  of 
the  expedition,  and  greaj^ly,  to  augment  the  lustre  of  his  iijesti- 
mable  Throne. 

His  grand  project  being  flow  futty  aooomi^hedy  the  emperor 
commenced  his'  nSarch  fdc  Ajiiittre,  leaving  Aurungzeb  with  a 
large  forced  under  th^  tuitipn  of  Khan  ZetnBn  to  govern  the 
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conquered  provinces.  For  some  time  past  a  treaty  of  marriage  ha4 
been  negociated  between  that  prince,  now  in  his  twentieth  year, 
and  a  grand  daughter  of  the  famous  Asoph  Khan,  the  Visier, 
which  the  present  cessation  from  hostilities  gave  leisure  to  com- 
plete. The  most  splendid  preparations  w^re  accordingly  made » and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
the  utmost  pomp  at  Aj  mere;  the  venerable  Visier  himself  coming 
from  Agra  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Shortly  after  Khan  Zeman 
died,  when  he  had  the  sole  cominand  of  the.  imperial  army,  and 
the  undivided  goverrimient  of  the  Deccan  intrusted  to  his  charge ; 
an  important  charge  to  so  young  a  prince.  He  had  however  given 
proofs  of  wisdom  and  experience  adequate  to  it,  and  had  already 
formed  in  his  mind  the  plan  of  his  distinguish^  triumphs  on  this 
wide  theatre  of  his  future  glory. 

'  Candal^ar,  to  which  the  Persian  sovereigns  had  long  laid  claim, 
and  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Moguls  by  Shah  AbbaSi, 
during  the  distractions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Jehanguire^ 
was,  about  this  time,  restored  to  Shah  Jehan  by  its  Per^ijttJi^gQr 
vemor,  Ali  Murdan,  who,  disgusted  at  the  innumerable  pruel^ 
practised  in  Persia  without  bound  and  without  remorse  by  the 
tyrant  &iahS£fi,  from,  the  highest  Omrah  tp  thejloWest  peasa|nt^ 
and  fully  aware  c^  his  own  {x^ecarious '.existence,  r^solvexjl  to 
change  masters;  and  only  stipulating  for  his  personal  safety, 
delivered  up  that  citadel  to  the  governor  of  Cabul..  Nothiqg 
could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  emperor  at  the.  recovery  of  this  im- 
portant  fortress,  the  source. of  perpetual  conteoticttis  between  thf 
two  kingdoms ;  and  he  not  only  immediately  jcppferred  the  most 
ample  pecuniary  rewards  on  Ali  Murdan,  but,  finding  him  wor- 
thy of  his  esteem  and  confidence,  afterwards  epcalted  him  to  offices 
of  very  high  trust  and  dignity  m  the  eaoxpire.  Qn  the  other  hand 
enraged  equally  at  the  treachery  of  his  goy.ernpj!,  and  the  loss  of 
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the  fomeM,  the  P^aMiim  Shah  iairde««d  ai)  nifmy  of  7000  tnMA^to 
advaftfte  ffom  <fhor«san  td  retake  it.  The  liMfian  comftifefider, 
however,  mai%hed  dut  With  an  infsrior  force,  ^nd  totally  defeated 
those  troops,  who  possibly  fought  with  no  great  ardoinf  in  the 
cause  of  th*ir  sanguinary  inaster. 

The  Emperor  cofttinued  his  rout  froiA  Ajmeer  to  Lahot-e,  ftl 
his  progress  cOrre<Jting  abuses,  hearing  complaints,  and  removittg 
cruel  or  tenid  f  o^thow.  His  sons.  Sultans  Dara  and  Sujah^ 
were  about  this  time  digmSed  \Wth  highfer  rank  in  the  army,  the 
former  being  rtiide  an  Omrah  of  10,006  horse  and  as  tnany  foot- 
and  ihe  latter  of  7000  horse  and  an  equal  number  of  ^foot.'SulBan 
Murad  too,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Emperor,  now  in  his  seventeffenth 
year,  having  in  a  late  instance,  in  the  province  of  Marwar,  given 
decisive  proofs  of  his  martial  fire  and  talents,'h4d  tt  considerable 
command  given  him,  «nd-S*bs,  shortly  after,  under  proper  tuition, 
made  governor  of  Mukan.  -  It  is,  in*  tWs^filade,  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  Shahjehsto,  having  frequently  decterfed  his  intention 
of  leaving' the  iKrone  to  Dara,  he  always  appointed  him  to  the 
first  pktceiri  dS^ty  and  power,  and  wished  ttf  hiWtuatS  his  sons 
to  regard  hito  as^tHeii^  ftJtufte  sovereign  ;  although  he  is  iaid  by 
Bemier  *  to  have  ^eve¥  harboured  a  latent  jealoUsy  of  this  prtffcfej 
and  secretly  to  Inrt^  enc6uraged  the  aihbitioh  of  Aurttngz^b, 
\^hose  abflitifes  for  governing  he  thought  stfpteritir.  Thiis 'Writer 
^Iso  infbrms  us  thafr'on  tWi  account,  while- ^hte  other  sons  had 
distanttind  affluent  governments  assigned  them,  he  retained  Dara 
ut  cowt,  where  he  had  a  throhe  placed  fb¥  him,  in  the  hall  of 
audience,  a  little  lower  thahWsown,  aftd  i?irhfer*on  he  sbtfe  as  a 
second  emperor,  forgetting  an  old  eastern  adage,  that  tw^  suns 
never  yet  shone  in  onehemsfhere.  This  irtprUderit,  irresolute  con- 
duct in  iSliah  Jehan,  who  had  acted  sosurttoary  a  part  by  his  own 

•  BernicrV Mogul  feiiipire,  p,  ^9,  et  seq.' 
VOL.  II.  3  G 
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brothers,  and  who  might  have  crushed  the  evil  in  time,  by  send^ 
ing  all  the.  suspected  to  Gi}alior,  is  radier  astonislwig,  and  cer- 
tainly was  the  cause  of  all  his  succeeding  calamities. 

Amidst  events  of  more  important  consideration  in  an  empire,  the 
death  of  a  great  and  good  man,  who,  when  aedng  from  himself, 
was  th6  model  of  upright  ministers,  may  surely  be  enumerated. 
Such  was  Asoph  Jah,  brother  of  Noukmahal,  and  father  of  the 
favourite  Sultana,  the  mother  of  so  many  princes  and  princesses, 
who  died  this  year,  1641,  in  the  7dd  year  of  tier  age.  Altiiough 
he  left  several  sons  and  daughters,  yet  for  political  reasons  he 
constituted  his  grandson,  Dara,  heir  to  his  immense  fortune, 
amounting  in  coined  money,  jewels^  and  pl^te,  to  four  millions 
sterling.  He  bequeathed  .his  children  to  that  empire  which  he 
had  more  than  once,  together  with  its  sovereign,  preserved  from 
destruction.  The  beautiful-  Tajsmahal,  his  daugl^r,  had  died 
in  child<*4>ed  in  1631,  and  was  honoured  with  a  marble  mausoleum 
^t  Agra,  now  called  by  her  name,  that  had  scarcely  its  rival  in 
India,  and  cost  Shah  Jeban  no  less  a  sum  than  750,0001.  sterling. 
His  sister,  Nourmahal,  died  in  1645,  in  her  palace  at  Lahore, 
in  dignified  seclusion  from  that  world  in  which  she  had,  by  her 
beauty,  borne  so  unbounded  a  sway.  Such  was  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  three  most  distinguished  personages  of  their  day! 

One  method  which  Shah  Jehan,  in  his  strict  administration  of 
justice,  took  to  prevent  that  undue  influence  which  the  Soubahs 
were  too  apt  to  acquire  in  their  governments,  was  to  remove 
them  every  third  year.  Tirbiet  Khan  was  in  this  year  complained 
of  for  his  unrelenting  severity  in  exacting  the  revenues  from  the 
poor  oppressed  inhabitants  of  CabuL  He  was  superseded,  deprived 
of  his  honours,  and  confined ;  for  during  this  rdgn,  even  of  the 
once  sanguinary  Jehan,  the  punishment  of  death  was  seldom 
inflicted,  and  justice  and  clemency  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Ali  Murdan  was  appointed  in  his  room  Soubah  of  Calnil.  Eveh 
Auningzeb  himself,  when  complaints  were  once  made  against 
him  for  mal-adnnnistration  in  Deccan^  was  ordered  to  the  pre- 
sence to  answer  to  the  charge.  That  prince  readily  obeyed  the 
summons,  completely  exculpated  himself,  and  was  re-instated  in 
his  government. 

In  laudable  occupations  of  this  kind,  occasionally  intermixed 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  the  delights  of  an  overflowng 
haram,  sometimes  at  one  capital  and  sometimes  at  another,  as 
either  caprice  or  the  var3ring  season  dictated,  elapsed  several  years 
of  l^iah  Jehan's  reign.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  greatness,  or  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
Excepting  the  occasional  insurrection  of  a  discontented  Rajah^ 
and  an  accidental  irruption  on  the  frontier  of  some  daring  Patan, 
or  Tartar '  chief  easily  crushed  by  neighbouring  Soubahs^  the 
empire  remained  in  profound  tranquillity.  Rebellion  suppressed 
in  the  provinces,  and  order  and  subordination  happily  established 
among  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  the  will  of  the  Emperor  was 
received  as  law  through  all  its  vast  extent.  An  immense  revenue, 
the  result  of  commerce  dyly  encouraged,  and*  property  eSect- 
ually  protected,  under  the  code  of  the  great  Akber,  poured  from 
every  quarter  into  the  royal  coffers.  The  new  capital  honoured 
with  his  name,  and  by  which  that  name  was  to  descend  to  latest 
ages,  as  well  as  himself  to  be  considered  as  the  patron  of  archi- 
tecture and  every  nobler  science,  was  now  nearly  finished,  and 
about  to  open  its  gates  to  admit  the  most  splendid  court  of  Asia. 
The  domestic  irresolution  of  a  monarch,  whose  conduct  in  every 
other  respect  was  marked  by  the  utmost  vigour  and  decision, 
ruined  this  fair  prospect  of  dawning  felicity,  and  cast  a  dreadful 
gloom  over  his  closing  life. 

In  164a  Shah  Sefi  who  had  inundated  Persia  with  the  blood 
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of  Im  si4ftf(Ag;  haying  quelled  tbofs^  intestine  cxHomotioHs  vfHdti 
^ficvueltw^  excited^  directed  his  arms  towards  Candahai:,  \iitfa  a 
d0t«r«iiiiAtion'  ta  recover  that  city  jind  fortress.  As  this  was  a 
£ilYqunte  acqiiflutifom  of  Shah  Jehan,  he  made  the  most,  formidable 
^^^^^ijtiQn^.foje  resisting  the  attack,  and  Sultan  Dara  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  be  joined  at  Cabul  by  3o/:>oo  more, 
waSrSooniOQ  his  march  for  that  dtadel.  Sultan  Murod,  too,  whose 
^hiu?acter  was*  now  become  eminent  for  invincible  bravery,  was 
dispatched:  wi^th  twenty  thousand  h<H*se,  with  orders  to  take  post 
behind  the^  Nilab,  and  reinforce  Ms  brother  if  requiske.  All  these 
™^hty  pftepfira^ioiKS,  however,  proved  in  the  end  unneoessary. 
Shah  Seii,  breathing  war  and  vengeance^  had  not  advanced  far  in 
his  i^rch  towards  Candal^ar,  befcxre  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  ^ed^it  was  thought  by  poison,  amidst  the  execrations  of  his 
r^^maiakig.  subjects^  His  army  was  disbanded^  and  as  Abbas  the 
Second  ma^fosted  at  that  time  no  inclination  to  follow  up  the 
military  projects  of  his  predecessor,  the  two  princes  returned  with 
their  forces  to.  their  father  at  Lahore. 

Awed  by  the  reputation  of  Shah  Jehan  and  his  valiant  sons,  the 
Uzbek  Tartars  had  Icmg  refrained  from  cemmittiog  depredations 
on  the  Indian  frontier;  but  in  1643  they  recomayienced  their  bar^ 
baiTous  incursions,  Ali  Murdan,  however,  the  governor  of  Cabul, 
repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and,  in  return,  ravaged  didr 
cowptfry  as  far  as  Balkh.  In  the  following  y/ear  he  renewed  the 
attack  upon  those  northern  hordes,  the  descendants  of  the  amci^iC 
^Massaget^e,  and  took  several  towns  and  forts  in  Badakshan.  His 
darmg  couarage  hurrying  him  cm  too  far  into  that  inhospitable 
region,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  cut  off  his  su^^Mes  and  his 
communication  with  Hindostan ;  they  had  also  retaken  several 
forts  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  when  he  advanced.  A 
retreat,  th^r^£ore,  was  deemed  prudent  by  that  commwider,  who 
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extricated  himself  with  great  ability  from  the  difficultieathat  fnuc^ 
rounded  him  ;  reconquered  the  captured  forts  ;  and  having  est^ 
blished  a  chain  of  posts  along  the  skirts  of  Badakslian^  returned 
with  honour  to  Cabul.  This  however  did  not  satisfy  Shah  Jehsnj ; 
any  thing  short  of  the  absolute  subjugation  of  so.  presumptuous 
a  file  his  soul  disdained,  and,  therefore,  on  a  renewal  of  their 
mcursions,  more  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  were  taken  for 
that  purpose,  during  which  the  military  talents  of  both  Aurungzeb 
and  Murad  were  successively  palled  forth*  Their  complete  re^ 
difction  was  at  length  accomplished  in  1647,  but.  not  vsrithout 
several'obstinate  battles,  and  a  very  great  expenditure  of  biopd 
and  treasure.* 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  164^%^  accord-^ 
ing  to  his  Persian  biographer,  that  his  new  city  of  J^h^nabad^ 
was  comjdetely  fitted  for  the  reception  of  his  numerous  court, 
and  the  immense  population  that,  encouraged  by  t)ie  promise^ 
held  out  to  the  new  settlers,  flocked  to  it  from  ^very  quarter^  of 
India.  From  Agra  alone  were  exported  thither  by  hip  order  and 
at  his  expence,  no  less  than  500,000  of  its  inhabitaqts,  and  that 
great  city  was  left  almost  a  desert.  On  this  occasion  no  bounds 
were  placed  to  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Eipperor, 
and  when  in  all  his  glory  he  mounted  the  throne  in  that  city  011 
the  festival  of  the  Nauruz,  or  new  yearns  day,  which  in  Indi^  fajls 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  no  end  to  the  presents  that  were  oflfered  by 
the  high  nobility  to  himself,  and  by  their  ladies  to  the  Sultana^;. 
That  festival,  ever  magnificent,  was  sumptuous  beyond  all  con- 
cep^cm^  and  continued  nine  days,  a  favourite  numiber  of  the 
Moguls,  during  which  period  the  whole  dty  as  well  as  the  court 

•  Compare  Abulghazi's  History  of  the  Uzbek  Khans  with  what  occurs  in  Dow, 
vol.  iii.  p.  190,  and  in  Bemier,  torn*  li*  p.  i.  who  met  th»>Uzbek  ambassadors  at 
Delhi,  A-  D.  1656. 
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was  treated  at  the  public  expence,  and  all  classes  dissolved  in 
boundless  dissipation.  ^ 

In  the  life  of  Jehanguire  I  have  given. Sir  Thomas  Roe's  de- 
iscription  of  the  celebration  of  this  great  Persian  and  Tartar  feast 
at  Agra.  Bemier  was  at  this  new  capital,  of  which  he  has  fa- 
voured us  with  an  elaborate  description,  in  1663,  about  fifteen 
years  after  this  first  ascension  of  its  throne  by  Shah  Jehan,  when 
its  lustre  was  probably  rather  increased  than  abated  by  fresh 
importations  from  Golconda,  and  saw  Aurungzeb,  (Shah  Jehan 
still  living)  sitting  upon  it,  and  celebrating  the  same  great  annual 
festivity.  The  eastern  narratives  may  appear  extravagant  and 
inflated  to  our  cold  northern  conceptions,  but  credit  ought  siirdy 
to  be  given  to  so  authentic  a  writer  as  Bernier.  I  may  add,  that 
Mr.  Franklin's  and  his  account  of  the  palace  will  be  founfd  mu- 
tually illustrative  of  each  other,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  great  distance  of  time,  at  which  they  respectively  saw  it,  the 
one  in  its  full  splendor,  the  other  in  ruins.  With  respect  to  the 
grand  pageant,  the  Throne  itself,  he  agrees  in  most  points  with 
Tavemier,  and  he  is  very  particular  in  enumerating  the  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Mogul.  He  computes  the  actual  treasures  of 
Shah  Jehan  at  six  crore  of  rupees,  about  seven  millions  and  an 
half  sterling ;  but  he  adds,  "  In  this  sum  I  by  no  means  com- 
prehend that  great  abundance  of  goldsmith's  work,  so  variously 
wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  nor  that  vast  store  of  precious  stones 
and  pearls  in  his  possession,  of  a  very  high  value.  The  throne 
alone  covered  with  them  is  valued,  at  the  least,  at  three  crore.  It  is 
however,  to  be  considered  that  they  are  the  spoils  of  those  ancient 
princes,  the  Patans  and  Rajahs,  accumulated  from  immemorial 
times,  and  still  increasing  from  one  king  to  another  by  the  pre- 
sents which  the  Omrahs  are  obliged  yearly  on  certain  festivals 
to  make  him,  especially  on  his  birthday.    These  are  esteemed 
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the  jewels  of  the  crown,  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  touch,  an4 
,upon  which  a  king  of  India,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  raise  the  least  sum/'* 

After  introducing  us  through  those  great  gates,  where  the 
stone  elephants  were  at  that  time  standing,  and  through  the  two 
outer  courts,  full  of  guards  and  living  elephants,  he  leads  us  to 
the  Am-kass,  or  hall  of  audience,  where  *'  The. king  appeared 
sitting  upon  his  throne,  in  the  bottom  of  the  great  hall  of  audi- 
ence, splendidly  apparelled.  His  vest  was  of  white  satin  flowered, 
and  raised  with  a  very  fine  embroidery  of  gold  and  silk.     His 
turban  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  having  a  bird  wrought  upon  it  like 
an  heron,  whose  foot  was  covered  with  diamonds  of  an  extraor- 
dinary bigness  and  price,  with  a  great  oriental  topaz,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  matchless,  shining  like  a  little  sun.   A  collar  of  big 
pearls  hung  about  his  neck  down  to  his  stomach,  after  tlie  man- 
ner that  some  heathens  wear  their  great  beads.    His  throne  was 
supported  by  six  high  pillars,  said  to  be  of  massy  gold,  and  set 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.     I  am  not  able  to  tell  you 
aright,  neither  the  number  nor  the  price  of  this  heap  of  precious 
stones,  because  it  is  not  permitted  to  come  near  enough  to  count 
them,  and  to  judge  pf  their  water  and  purity.     Only  this  I  can 
say,  that  the  great  diamonds  are  there  in  profusion,  and  that  the 
throne  is  estimated  to  be  worth  four  crores  of  rupees.     Shah 
Jehan,  the  father  of  Aurungzeb,  is  the  prince  who  caused  it  to  be 
made,  to  shew  so  many  precious   stones  as  successively  had 
been  amassed  in  the  treasury,  of  the  spoils  of  those  ancient 
Patans  said^  Rajabs,  and  of  the  presents  which  the  Qmrabs  are 
obliged  to  make  yearly  upon  certain  festival  days.     The  art  and 
workmanship  of  this  throne  is  not  answerable  to  the  matter  : 
that  which  I  find  upon  it  best  devised,  are  two  peacocks  covered 
*  See  Bernier's  Mogul  Empire,  vol,  i|  p.  165,  English  laino.  edit.  1676. 
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*wWi  |ft«Gic(ti's  seowfes  afid  ^»1*,  which  are  the  work  of  a  French- 

totth,  that  Was  an  adhiifabl6  workman.    Beneath  this  throne 

there  appeared  all  the  Omrabs  in  splendid  apparel,  up<m  a  rai$ed 

grbuftd  covered  \vith  a  gfeat  cattOpy  of  purfled  gold  with  great 

golden  fringes,  and  incfosed  by  a  silver  balustrade.     The  pillars 

ef  thfe  hatl  were  hung  with  tapestries  of  purfled  gold,  having  the 

^fMind  of  gbld  ;  and  for  the  roof  of  the  hall,  there  was  nothkig 

hut  gjhfiat  cand|3i^  of  flowered  satin,  fastened   with  red  silken 

(iords,  that  had  big  tufts  of  silk  mixt  with  threads  pf  goldhangtng 

on  therti.    Below  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  great  silken 

tapestries  very  rich,  of  an  extraordinary  length  and  breadth*.    In 

the  court  there  was  set  abroad  a  certain  tent  they  call  the  Aspex^ 

)As  long  and  large  a^  the  hall  and  more.    It  was  joined  to  the 

hall  by  the  upper  part,  and  i^eached  almost  as  for  as  to  the  mid^ 

die  of  the  court ;  mean  time  it  was  all  indosed  by  a  great  baius-» 

tirade  Covered  with  plates  of  silver.    It  was  supported  by  three 

Isillars,  being  of  the  thickness  and  height  of  a  barge-maM,  and 

by  some  lesser  ones,  and  they  all  were  covered  with  ^tes  of 

silver.    It  was  red  from  without,  and  lined  within  with  those  fine 

Chittts,  or  cloth  painted  by  a  pencil  of  Masulipatan,  purposely 

Wrought  and  contrived  with  such  vivid  colours,  and  flowers  so 

natural  drawn  of  an  himdred  several  fashions  and  shapes,  that 

bne  would  have  said,  it  were  an  hanging  parterre.    Thus  was 

the  great  hall  of  the  Am^kass  adorned  and  set  out. 

As  to  those  arched  gdlleries^  which^I  haVe  spoken  of,  that  sur- 
ixwmd  the  court ;  each  Omrah  had  received  order  to  dress  one  of 
them  «  his  own  charges.  And  they  now  string  who  should 
fnake  his  own  most  stately,  there  was  seen  nothing  but  purfled 
gold  abovt  and  beneath,  and  rich  tapestries  under  foot. 

The  thilrd  day  of  the  ffeast,  die  king  caused  himself  to  be 
weighied  with  great  ceremony,  and  after  him  diVerr  OmittAf,  in 
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great  scales,  and  with  weights  said  to  be  of  massy  gold.  I 
remember  that  all  the  Omrahs  expressed  great  joy,  that  the 
king  weighed  two  pounds  more  than  the  year  preceding. 

Every  year  there  are  held  such  kinds  of  festivals,  but  never 
any  was  celebrated  with  so  much  splendour  and  charge*  It  is 
said,  that  what  induced  Aurungzeb  to  celebrate  this  splendid 
feast,  was  nothing  else  but  to  make  the  merchants  of  purfled 
gold  recover  themselves,  who  had  whole  magazines  full  of  it, 
nradi  spoiled  in  these  four  or  five  years  of  war,  wherein  they 
oould  not  sell  them.  These  expenses  of  the  Omrahs  were  great ; 
but  the  simple  cavaliers  paid  their  share  of  it,  because  that  the 
Omrahs  after  the  feast  made  them  take  off  that  commodity  tx> 
make  vests  thereof. 

There  is  an  ancient  custom  accompanying  these  feasts^  whicii 
little  pleased!  the  Omrahs ;  and  it  is  this,  that  then  they  are  by 
TCspect  obliged  to  make  some  fair  presents  to  the  king  in  pro- 
poYiUm  of  their  pay.  There  are  some,  that  to  appear  generous^  or 
ior  fear  of  being  searched  for  the  rapines  by  them  committed  ia 
jkheir  oiSces  and  governments  ;  or  to  purchases  the  favour  of  the 
king,  in  the  hopes  of  having  their  pensions  augm^pted,  make 
ium  presents  that  are  extraordinary.  Some  px:e^ent  fiae  vessels 
of  gold  aet  with  precious  stones  ;  others  present  lair  pearls,  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  or  rubies  ;  others  givie  hm,'  without  other 
ceremony,  a  quantity  ef  t^sfi  fieces  of  gold^  tlidt  are  worth 
about  a  pistole  and  an  half.  I  remember,  that  x^kuruDgzeb^  having 
gone  to  visit  (during  this  great  festival}  his  Vjsier  Iafer*kan,  not 
«s  Visier,  but  as  a  kiBsmMi,and  under  the  pretence  of  desimig  to 
see  a  {Nece  of  buildings  which  he  liad  caused  to  he  raised  anew, 
Jafer-kan  presented  him  in  these  pieces  of  gold,  v^th  the  value 
t]f  ah  hundred  thousand  crowns,  same  goad  jpearls^  and  one  ruby 
vahiod  at  forty  Aioiusand^ crowns.^ 

•  Ibid,  vol.  iii,  p.  57. 
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From  the  bower  of  indolence,  and  the  banquet  of  intemp&« 
ranee,  the  emperor  was  roused  before  the  close  of  the  year,  by 
intelligence  that  Shah  Abbas,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  was 
rapidly  advancing  to  besiege  Candahar.  He  immediately  com- 
menced his  march  for  Lahore,  and  the  Visier  Sadulla  and  Au- 
rungzeb  were  dispatched  with  50,000  men,  to  cover  thisit  fortress* 
Before  their  arrival,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1639,  it  had  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation,  and  the  Persian  sovereign,  leaving  ten 
thousand  men  to  garrison  the  place,  had  retreated  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army.  The  great  strength  of  the  citadel  enabled 
the  besieged  for  a  long  time  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of  this  formi- 
dable force  to  retake  it,  and  the  valour  of  the  garrison,  when  a 
practicable  breach  was  made,  to  repel  the  assmlants,  with  great 
loss.  On  the  presumption  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  till 
winter  against  such  an  army,  commanded  by  such  leaders,  neither 
jprovisions  nor  warlike  stores  had  been  provided  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  their  support.  The  intenseness  of  the  cold,  sdso,  in 
that  high  and  mountainous  region,  began  to  be  severely  felt  by 
troops  accustomed  to  milder  latitudes.  In  consequence  of  this^ 
but  determined  under  more  auspicious  circumstances  to  renew 
the  attack.  Shah  Jehan  ordered  the  siege  to  be  raised,  and 
Aurungzeb  for  the  first  time  was  on  his  return  to  his  father, 
unadorned  with  the  laurels  of  victory.  But  that  disgrace  vris 
prevented  by  the  guardian  genius  which  seemed  to  preside  over 
all  the  actions  of  his  fortunate  life. 

The  imperialists  had  not  advanced  far  on  their  retrogressive 
inarch,  when  Ali,  governor  of  Candahar,  aided  by  the  army  of 
-observation  that  guarded  the  Persian  frontier,  fell  furiously  upon 
the  rear  of  the  retreating  army.  Aurungzeb,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  in  the  van,  immediately  and  with  rapidity 
wheeling  round,  attacked  the  assailing  army  in  flank,  threw  them 
into  confusion,  and  then  following  up  the  blow,  completely  routed 
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them.  Having  however  been  reinforced  by  a  strong  detachment 
from  Candahar,  the  •enemy  shortly  after  renewed  the  contest 
against  an  army  thinned  by  famine,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
The  imperialists  turned  upon  them  with  the  heroic  courage  of 
men  d^ermined  to  conquer,  or  die ;  and  now  the  contest  and 
the  carnage  became  alike  dreadful.  The  shock  was  along  the 
whole  line  from  wing  to  wing ;  every  Indian  soldier  was  strenu* 
^Mwly  engaged  in  warfare  with  his  Persian  antagonist.  Victory 
seemed  inclined  to  favour  the  unimpaired  vigour  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  be  already  within  their  grasp,  when,  Rustam,  one 
of  Aurungzeb's  generals^  who  commanded  the  reserve,  consist- 
ing of  sooo  horse,  undauntedly  leading  up  his  battalions,  charged 
the  Persians  with  such  irresistible  impetuosity,  as  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Aurungzeb,  both  by  his 
voice  and  his  actions,  animated  his  troops  ;  the  combat  was  re- 
newed with  redoubled  fury,  and  the  enemy  were  not  only  a 
second  time  routed^  but  pursued  twenty  miles  beyond  the  field 
<rf  battle.  Crowned  with  unexpected  but  well-earned  glory,  the 
prince  returned  to  his  father  at  Lahore,  was  received  with  raptu<« 
rous  gratulation,  and  loaded  with  distinguished  honours. 

In  the  mean  time  Shah  Abbas,  undiscouraged  by  this  defeat  of 
his  army,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  garrison  in  Can- 
dahar,  and  so  strengthened  the  works  as  to  render  that  fortress 
almost  impregnable.  In  vain  therefore^  did  Aurungzeb,  after 
inunense  preparations,  and  with  a  still  greater  army,  in  1643^ 
again  appear  before  that  fatal  obstacle  to  the  repose  of  two  great 
empires.  To  retake  it  baffled  his  utmost  efforts,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  brother  Dara>  and  Candahar,  till  its  seizure  by  AbdoUah^ 
remained  an  appendage  to  the  Persian  empire. 

The  smothered  flame  of  rancour  and  jealousy  that  had  long 
secretly  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  these  rival  brothers  was  now  on 
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the  point  of  breaking  out,  not  a  little  increased,  in  that  of  Au^ 
rungzeb,  by  the  Emperor's  solemn  public  aj^intment  about  thia 
period,  of  Dara  to  the  succession.    He  went  even  farther  than 
this ;  he  permitted  him  to  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  the  imperial 
power,  gave  him  a  signet  of  equal  authority  with  his  own,  and  set- 
tled upon  him  an  annual  allowance  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling, 
for  the  expences  of  his  household.    The  passions  of  Shzh  Jehan 
had  by  no  means  diminished  with  his  advancing  years,  but  having 
devolved  on  Dara  and  the  Visier  the  burthen  of  public  business, 
he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  Ws  time  m  the  pleasures  of  the 
haram,  and  the  varied  delights  of  the  gardens  of  ShahHman 
There,  forgetting  the  martial  exercises  of  his  youth,  he  gave 
himself  up  lo  enjoyments  unworthy  of  so  great  a  monarch. 
Music,  dancing,  and  comic  entertainments  engrossed,  in  succes- 
sion, the  hours  of  his  voluptuous  day.    He  was  not  content  with 
that  multitude  of  women  which  the  Mahommedan  law  allows  to 
the  gratificatiDn  of  a  grovelling  passion,  but  ranged  among  Jm 
courtiers  for  forbidden  beauty,  mA  stained  the  hallowed  purity 
of  the  nuptial  bed.    To  his  favourite  wtmien  he  was  garierous 
and  magnificent  beyond  conception,  but  sonftdmes  not  very  nice 
in  his  choice  of  them.    The  gallery  adorned  with  jewels  is  said 
by  Manouchi  to  have  been  made  to  gratify  a  female  dssno&r  of 
the  very  lowest  class ;  and  to  the  wife  of  Calil  Khan,  one  of  hit 
principal  officers,  he  presented  a  pair  of  slippers  of  inestiniaMd 
value. 

By  a  transition  not  very  unusual,  die  passions  of  this  prince, 
in  his  old  age,  became  greatly  altered,  and  boundless  prod^lky 
was  exchanged  for  insatiable  avarice.  He  grew  intolerably  se- 
vere in  exacting  the  tribute  from  the  governors ;  and  those  were 
highest  in  honours  and  most  in  favour  who  remitted  the  largest 
sums  to  court.    For  the  better  security  of  the  immense  treasures 
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which  he  had  thus  accumulated,  we  are  told  by  Manouchi  that  he 
<mi8ed  two  deep  and  capacious  vaults  to  be  excavated  under  the 
palace  of  Delhi»  supported  by  marble  pillars,  in  one  of  which,  in 
mighty  heaps^  was  pBed  up  his  gold,  in  the  other  his  silver.  He 
tells  us  farther,  that  to  prevent  these  plrecious  metals  from  being 
carried  away,  lie  had  the  precaution  to  form  them  into  vast  ingotSj 
unfit  to  be  used  in  commerce,  and  that  these  vaults  were  tha 
fiEnroorite  resort  of  the  emperor^  who  under  the  pretence  of  en- 
Joyii^  the  cool  of  that  si^erraneous  gloom,  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  day  m  these  caverns,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  enormous 
wsaldi  cont^ed  in  them.* 

No  very  important  national  occurrence  arose  to  interrupt  the 
domestic  repose  of  Shah  Jehan  till  163/6,  when  new  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Deecan,  ewing,  as  was  alleged  by  Aurungzeb,  in 
Ms  repr^enitati^ns  to  hfs  father,  to  the  dilatorine^s  of  Cuttub 
Shah^  in  remitting  the  annual  tribute  due  to  the  empire*  On 
this  account  he  professed  to  have  put  the  troops  under  his 
command  in  motion,  and  requested  farther  assistance  from  the 
Emperor  to  enable  him  to  compel  the  obedience  of  its  refractory 
sovereign.  His  request  was  granted,  though  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Dara,  who  beheld  with  indignation  the  growing 
power  of  his  brother  in  that  quarter,  and  dreaded  its  increase,  if 
an  arniy  adequate  to  the  conquest  of  so  wealthy  a  kingdom  as 
Gotemida  were  sent  him  from  Agra.  Aurungzeb,  however,  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  dispatch  a  messenger,  armed  with  irre«- 
sistafole  arguments,  to  convince  Shah  Jehan  of  the  necessity  o£ 
iHs  new  war ;  it  was  Ins  friend  dnd  comrade  in  arms^  Emir 
Jemla,  a  most  important  personage  in  the  dreadful  drama  about^ 
to  be  acted,  and  whom  we  must  therefore,  in  a  particular  maan^r^ 
itttroduee  to  die  notice  of  the  reader. 

*  Manoachi,  p.  333,  ct  seq* 
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Emir  Jemla  was  born  near  Ispahan  in  Persia,  of  parents  in  an 
Inferior  rank  in  life ;  but  able  to  give  their  son  a  tolerable  edu- 
cation.    His  abilities  recommended  him  to  the  employ  of  a  mer- 
chant who  traded  to  Golconda  for  diamonds,  whither  he  usually 
accompanied  him,  and  where,  finally  settling,  and  by  commerce 
growing  affluent,  he  purchased  a  considerable  place  about  the 
court.    In  this  situation,  the  same  abilities  rendering  him  con- 
spicuous, he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  reigning  sovereign  Cuttub 
Shah  (a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  as  Adil  is 
to  that  of  Visiapour)  who  assigned  him  a  military  post  of  conse^ 
quence,  and  gradually  advanced  him  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  of  Tellingana,     He  carried  on  the  war  in  Kamata,  or  the 
Camatic,  for  that  prince  ;  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  tennina- 
tion.    His  conquests  in  that  rich  country  enabled  him  to  transmit 
immense  treasures  to  the  court,  but  he  likewise  retamed  incalcu- 
lable wealth  for  himself,  which,  when  called  upon,  he.  refused  to 
divide  with  his  sovereign.    In  consequence,  being  comp^ed  to 
fly  from  Golconda,  he  sought  and  found  a  ready  asylum  with 
Aurungzeb,  who  promised  to  revenge  his  cause  and  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  his  family,  and  treasures^  cm  a  g^eat  part  of 
which  Cuttub  had  seized.     Aurungzeb,  who  dived  deep  into  the 
human  heart,  exulted  in  his  good  fortune  in  haiing  found,  as  he 
thought,  in  Emh*  Jemla,  a  proper  instrument  to  promote  his  am- 
Intious  projects,  and  exerted  all  his  interest  for  his  promotion  at 
fte  court  of  his  father.    Of  these  projects  at  various  conferences 
he  gradually  unfolded  to  him  the  depth  and  extent,  and  in  these 
consultatipnis  were  laid  the  first  solid  foundations  of  his  future 
sovereignty. 

Fully  acquainted  with  all  his  views,  and  folly  resolved  to  sup- 
port hira  ih  them,  no  more  proper  ambassador  could  have  been 
selepted  than  Emir  Jemla  to  impress  on  Shah  Jehan  the  necessity 
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of  renewing  the  war  with  the  king  <rf  Goloonda^  nor  any  argu* 
ment  more  powerful  than  a  bulse  of  the  finest  diamonds^  recently- 
delved  from  its  mines^  one  absolutely  unparalleled  for  its  lustre 
and  magnitude,  which  he  now  displayed  to  his  delighted  view« 
The  doom  of  its  monarch  was  instantly  sealed,  and  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  horse,  which,  to  avoid  increasing  the  envy  of 
Dara,  Aurjung^eb  deputed  his  eldest  son  Mahommed  to  com- 
mand, w^  in  a  short  time  before  the  gates  of  its  capital.  Hydra- 
l)ad.  Cuttub,  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  so  formidable  a  force, 
]^epared  by  submission,  to  ward  oiFthe  blow ;  he  offered  imme- 
diately to  pay  down  the  arrears  of  the  tribute,  he  released  the 
fion  and  family  of  Emir  Jerala  from  their  confinement,  and  en- 
deavoured to  aoojthe  Mahommed  by  presents  of  great  value ;  but 
that  prince,  stem,  haughty,  intractable,  refused  every  overture  of 
accommodation  till  the  treasures  of  Emir  Jemla  should  be  re* 
turned.  A  few  •chests  of  money,  and  some  c^kets  of  jewels  were 
flow  sent  to  the  camp,  as  the  property  of  Emir  Jemla,  but  hi9 
son,  then  with  Mahomiped,  declaring  that  to  be  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  th^  immense  treasure;s  of  his  father,  and,  in  fact,  the  object 
being  conquest  and  plunder  rather,  than  restitution,  the  dreadful 
work  of  desoladon  and  slaughter  imfiiediately  conmienced. 

Than  the  sack  of  this  rich  dty,  according  to  various  writers 
loefore  me,  Thevenot,  Tavemier,  Dow,  De  Faria^  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  terrible  from  the  united  rage  and  avarice  of  th^ 
assmlants.  The  pavement  of  the  principal  street  ^d  square  is 
^d  to  have  been  died  with  the  blood  c^  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tarns,  and  the  «poil  taken  was  beyond  all  calculation ;  there  being 
in  it  whole  streets  full  of  fchops  of  jewellers  and  bankers,  in  which 
the  finest  diamonds  were  wrought,  and  disposed  of.  It  was  not 
only  in  diamonds  that  this  superb  city  abounded ;  it  was  crowded 
V^ith  merchandize  brought  to  the  shores  of  Coromandel  from  the 
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farthest  p&m  of  Asia  in  exchange  for  those  valued  utidss,  but 
much  ef  th\s  was  consumed  hy  the  flames  \i^hiek  their  fury  had 
k'mdled  in  diffeFent  parts.  What  waa  mcombuBtible,  the  ^ld» 
the  silver,  and  the  jewels  alone,  remained  uninjured  to  die  con-* 
querors,  but  of  that  the  ammmt  wa^  enormous,  for  Hievenot  in 
particular  informs  us  that  the  very  floors  of  the  state-apartments 
in  the  palace  Were  cevered  with  plates  of  gold.*  In  the  m&m. 
time  the  king  had  escaped  out  of  a  private  gate,  and  fled  to  the 
castle  of  Goiconda,  two  leagues  distant,  a  castle  which  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  Indian  writers  was  called  impregnable*  The 
hill  on  which  it  stands^  like  that  of  Dowlatabad,  rises  like  a  «ugw* 
loaf  to  a  va^  height,  fortified  with  walls  and  bastions,  mounted 
with  caYinonsof  a  great  size,  to  ks  very  summit.  At  its  base,  and 
round  ks  sides>  st»id  the  palace  and  the  town*  MaKoramed  in^ 
i^ested  this  formidable  retreat ;  Cuttub  drawing  courage  from 
despair  marched  out  at  the  head  of  6000  horse  and  13,000  foot, 
«nd  gave  battle  to  the  impeml  troops.  He  was  defeated  widi 
^reat  slaughter,  and  together  with  his  reoreant  troops  those  of 
Mahommed  rushed  into  the  castle*  Cuttub  now  thre:^  htmaeif 
^at  the  victor^s  feet,  hnploring  mercy  and  peace.  Mahommed 
was  relentless,  till  Rizia,  his  beautiful  daughter  appeared  in  a 
^supplicating  posture.  Electrified,  vanquished  by  her  diarms,  he 
^eal^ed  his  $word.  A  treaty  favourable  to  Cuttub  was  coi^ 
^ttded,  by  wtiich  ha^f  of  his  wealth  became  the  oonquwor's.  He 
^rti»ted  him,  also,  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  kingdom  in 
i%ver»ion  for  a  dowry.  The  shouts  of  miith  and  the  shrinks  ai 
*0frow  were  heard  rising  together  on  this  memorable  ooocaMm ; 
'and  the  palms  of  victory  were  seen  blended  with  the  funereal 
^cypress. 

Aurungzeb  received  wtth  transport  his  son  <k>ot^y  trnmiphant 
*  Ttevcaot's  Indian  Travels^  part  3,  chap.  vii.  p.  loi* 
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in  the  field  of  war  and  love.  He  sent  a  pompous  account  of  his 
exploits  to  the  Emperor,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  eleven 
thousand  horse.  Emir  Jemla  was  charged  with  these  dispatches 
to  l^ah  Jehan,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  that  monarch  that, 
contrary  to  all  the  remonstrances  of  Dara,  he  conferred  on  him  . 
the  high  office  of  Visier,  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Sadulla* 
The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  been  not  wholly  uninterested  on 
this  occasion,  but,  relittqulshing  the  more  rigid  maxims  of  his 
eariy  government,  to  have  received  from  Jemla  a  peishaish  of 
six  lacks  of  rupees.  While  Jemla  remained  at  Agra  information 
waar  received  of  the  di^ath  of  Adil,  king  of  Visiapour,  with  the 
additional  intelligence  that  the  principal  officers  of  his  court  had, 
without  asking  permission  of  the  Emperor,  raised  his  son  to  the 
sovereignty.  Shah  Jfehan,  who  considered  the  dominicAis  of 
Visiapour,  after  the  last  compact,  as  an  appetidage  to  the  empire, 
took  fire  at  this  nfeglect.  The  new  Visier  wits  immediately  -or- 
dered with  30,000  men  into  that  kingddm,  to  depose  the  son  of 
Adil,  at  least  till  he  should  make  his  submission  at  the  court  of 
his  lord  paramount,  the  Emperor.  On  his  arrival  *  at  Bfam pour 
he  was  joined  by  Aurungzeb  with  all  his  forctes^  and  the  mdrch 
was  continued  with  all  the  expedition  possible  fdr  so  numerous 
an  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Ali,  the  Visier  of  tlie  deceased  and 
the  existing  sovereign,  had  foreseen  the  impending  storm,  dnd 
had  in  some  degree  guarded  against  its  iuxy  by  levying' troops, 
and  fortifying  again  the  dismantled  castles  and  towns  on  the 
frontier.  His  .army,  however,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
raw  recruits,  were  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  veteran:  troops, 
and  though  numerous,  were  evCTy  where  routed.  Bider,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  country,  and  indeed  deemed  impreg- 
nable, was  taken  by.  storm  after  a  siege  of  twenty^seven  days, 
and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  In  Bider,  Ali  had  deposited 
VOL.  II.  3  I 
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all  the  Wdakh  of  tlie  young  sovereign,  which  cc»i5iequ»tly  be- 
came the  spoU  of  the  captor.  Kilburga,  with  a  more  numerous 
garrison,  held  out  longer,  but  was  at  length  taken  in  a  simttar 
manner  en  the  11th  of  Jime,  1657.  Callian,  near  the  coast,  wa» 
next  invested,and  met  with  the  same  fate.  At  length,  utterly  dj»- 
comfited  both  in  the  (^^en  field,  and  the  fortified  redoukt,  Adil,  led 
by  his  Huaister  Ali,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror^ 
and  waS'^ardoned  on  candition  of  pa34ng  down  a  great  sinn,  the. 
amount  of  the  expence  of  the  war^  of  putting  his  strongest  forts 
into  the  hands  of  Aurungss^b,  and  of  remitting  to  court,  as  the 
fiAtiire\tribule  <^  Visiapeur,  what  in  our  money  would  be  equal 
to  onemiUion,  e^ht  hundred,  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds.^ 
The  stxict  bonds  of  friendship  that  subsisted  between  Aurung-^ 
zeb  and  the  Visier  were  stttl  more  closely  cemented  by  these 
s^endid  successes  in  the  field,  while  their  projects  of  amlntion 
w^e  greatly  promoted  by  the  additional  force  which  had  at* 
timded  tlie  latter  into  Decoan.  The  hour  was  now  arrived  when 
diose  im)jeets  were  to  becarried  into  exeoution,  for  in  September 
of  the  same  year  Shah  Jehan  was  sehied  with  that  dai^gerous 
lUneas^  the  result  of  intemperance- in  his  seraglio,  which  was  the 
signal  for  his  four  sons  to  rush  to  war,  and  desolate  the  empor^ 
with  itmr  sanguinary  contests*  The  better  to  conceal  those 
views  of  ambition  which  were  only  known,  in  their  full  extent,  to 
Jemlai  and  extinguish  the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  Aurungzeb 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  substance  of  the  above  in  Manouchi's  History,  p.  249, 
in  Bemier,  ThcTenor,  and  Tavernier,  at  the  places  before  cited  ;  rn  Dow,  vol.  iii. 
firocn  p.  116 10  p»  105,  aod  aH  for  the  most  part  confiraicd  in  the  account  of  the 
NaaiBt  Cutmby  and  Adil  Shah  dynasties  in  Sooct'^  vahiabie  but  summary  histosy-. 
of  the  Deccan.  In  Fryer's  Travels,  .and.  in  the  Portuguese  HistoriaiM,  De  Faria 
and  MafBeus  many  allusions  are  also  made  to  these  facts ;  the  above  is  the  result 
of  all.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  shall  principally  be  obliged  to 
the  entertaining  Bemier. 
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on  all  occasions,  whether  in  the  palace  w  the  field,  afi^^ted 
the  rigid  austerity  of  a  Fakeer,  or  Ma1iomme<kn  devotee.  Being 
only  the  third  son,  and  I>afa  having  been  not  only  publicly  pro*- 
daimed  heir  to  the  throne,  but  already  invested  with  a  great 
share  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  saw  in  deep  dissimulation  alone 
the  secure  means  of  attaining  his  «ids.  Absorbed  in  the  rigid 
iT>utine  practice  of  the  prescribed  duties  of  the  Koran,  in  fasting, 
prayer,  and  ablutions,  he  avowed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  courts,  and  in  the  lofty  pride  of  spiritual  ele\!»tion, 
looked  down  on  the  pageantry  of  thrones.  The  wars  in  which 
he  had  engaged  were  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a 
religion  that  delights  in /blood?  those  wars  were  waged  with 
infidel  Hindoos,  or  those  who  were  equally  detestable  to  a  true 
Islamite,  against  the  Deccan  kings,  who  were  from  Persia  and  of 
the  sect  of  Ali,  and  termed  in  contempt  Schtites,  heretics  ;  but 
even  amid  the  rage  of  war  enthusiastic  devotion  prevailed,  and 
on  Friday  J  the  Mahommedan  sabbath,  the  operations  of  the  field 
were  constantly  suspended.  By  nature  of  a  severe,  reserved, 
saturnine  disposition,  he,  was  well  adapted  for  the  character 
'which  he  assumed.  His  exterior  was  through  life  accommodated 
to  hrs  professions  ;  for,  even  when  a  monarch,  except  on  high 
festival  days,  he  seldom  appeared  arrayed  in  doth  of  gold,  or 
decorated  with  jewels,  nor  was  his  table  loaded  with  Eastern  de- 
licacies and  profusion.  His  affectation  of  religion,  however,  had 
never  the  effect  to  veil  his  real  views  from  his  father,  or  his 
elder  brothers,  but  they  deceived,  as  they  were  principally 
intended  to  deceive,  his  younger  brother  Morad,  whose  open, 
generous,  unsuspecting  nature  rendered  him  an  easy  dupe  to 
his  designs. 

The  artful  and  deep  policy  of  Aurungzeb  in  thus  appear- 
ing the  zealous  champion  of  religion  i»  farther  evinced  by  the 
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drcumstance  that  Dara  was  known  to  be  a  great  latitudinarian 
in  religious  principles,  or  rather  that  he  was,  as  Aurungzeb  fre* 
quently  called  him,  an  absolute  Kafir,  an  infidel ;  while  Sujah 
was  known,  for  interested  purposes,  to  favour  the  heretic  sect  of 
Ali,  of  which  sect  were  most  of  the  great  Persian  lords  about 
the  court,  and  to  be  very  partial  also  to  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  and 
their  religion.  This  conduct  in  the  two  brothers,  and  in  general 
the  laxity  of  the  descendants  of  Timur  in  those  religious  maxims 
which  they  brought  into  Hindostan,  had  given  great  offence  to  all 
true  Mussulmen,  of  which  our  pretended  Fakeer  knew  well  how 
to  take  the  proper  advantage.  This  summary  sketch  of  the  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  character  of  Aurungzeb  was  thought  necessary 
to  the  full  developement  of  that  character ;  the  current  of  history 
now  leads  lis  back  to  events  at  Delhi. 

The  disease  of  the  emperor  was  at  first  thojught  mortal,  and 
he  remained  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  By 
copious  bleeding,  however,  after  some  time,  he  recovered  his 
senses,  but  was  wholly  unable  to  attend  to  public  business,  and 
it  was  thought  would  ever  remain  so.  Dara  of  his  own  accord 
instantly  mounted  that  throne  in  the  splendour  of  which  he  had 
before  so  largely  participated.  The  violence  with  which  he  acted, 
on  seizing  the  imperial  sceptre,  betrayed,  at  once,  his  hatred 
and  his  suspicions  of  his  brothers,  and  hurried  on  that  catastrophe 
to  which,  otherwise,  affairs  were  unhappily,  but  only  gradually, 
advancing.  He  forbade  all  persons  on  pain  of  death,  from 
holding  any  correspondence  of  a  political  kind  with  his  brothers. 
Their  known  agents  in  the  capital,  together  with  their  papers, 
were  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  all  the  money  in  their  hands 
confiscated.  In  a  public  assembly  of  the  nobles  he  expatiated 
on  the  insatiable  ambition  of  his  brothers,  from  intercepted  let- 
ters \mfolded  their  designs,  and  deprecated  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
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war.  He  declared  his  firm  resolution  not  to  abandon, a  throne 
which  heaven  and  his  father  had  assigned  him.  He  called  upon 
his  own  friends  for  their  active  support ;  from  the  friends  of  his 
brothers,  those  who  had  received  favours  from  them,  or  had 
estates  in  the  provinces  commanded  by  them,  he  disdained  to  ask 
aid,  but  he  commanded  the  strictest  neutrality.  An  army  pro- 
portionate to  the  emergency  was  immediately  assembled,  and  he 
seemed  anxious  to  risque  the  fate  of  a  great  empire  on  a  single 
battle. 

Under  the  plea  of  improving  his  father's  health,  but  doubdess 
with  a  political  view,  that  he  might  be  more  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  and  nearer  the  threatened  field  of  war,  Dara  caused  the 
infirm  monarch  to  be  conveyed  in  a  barge  down  the  Jumna  from 
Delhi  to  Agra.  The  army  and  court  accompanied  him,  mo^g 
slowly  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  his  immediate  command. 
Most  part  of  the  day  was  spent  with  his  father  ;  but  his  night 
was  invariably  passed  on  shore.  As  the  recovery  of  the  king's 
health  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  his  relapses  were  frequent, 
various  and  even  contradictory  reports  were  circulated  on  that 
subject,  which  were  eagerly  carried,  by  their  partizans,  to  the 
princes  in  the  provinces.  Some  of  these  affirmed  him  to  be 
actually  dead  of  his  disorder ;  others,  that  he  was  only  confined 
to'  the  palace  by  Dara  ;  others  that  he  was  poisoned  by  him. 
Saltan  Sujah,  who  had  accumulated  vast  wealth  in  Bengal,  dur- 
ing his  long  government  of  that  rich  province,  was  the  first  who 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  he  justified  his  conduct  by  the-violence 
of  Dara.  He  had  attached  to  himself  most  of  the  great  Omrahs 
about  the  court ;  his  resources  were  vast,  and  his  army  was  for-^ 
midable.  fie  issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  he  was  marching 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  dethrone  the  parriddip. 
It  w^s  in  vain  that  letters  were  dispatched  to  Sujah^  ev^n  by  the 
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SiRperor  hkmelf ,  aimounciiig  Im  graduai  recovery,  «nd  com* 
nandkig  his  return  to  kis  aipkal.  He  i^ofessed  to  treat  them  as  a 
4mng  foFgery  of  the  usurper ;  and  lidvanced  with  his  army  to 
Benares*  He  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat;  his  object  was.a 
^adem,  and  that  the  richest  of  Asia.  At  Benares  for  the  pres^it 
we  must  leave  him,  wid  return  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
pofitic  Aurungzeb, 

From  the  imraense  preparations  making  on  all  sides,  tlie  w^tr 
was  likely  to  prove  of  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  com* 
flexion.  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  conflicts  of  the 
younger  prmces  of  Asia  are  in  general  of  this  cast.  The  eontest 
between  them  is  not  only  for  victray,  but  fot  life.  A  throne,  per- 
petual imprisonment,  or  a  grave,  are  the  dreadful  alternatives. 
The  unsettled  successicm  to  the  crown,  especially  among  the 
Moguls,  where  primogeniture  confers  no  absolute  right  to 
the  empire,  is  the  cause  of  this  sanguinary  warfare.  That 
magnificent  boon  by  the  Tartar  code  depafids  solely  on  the  will 
cf  the  reigning  Emperor ;  but  even  that  will  is  not  always  im** 
plicitly  obeyed,  of  which  Dara  in  the  present  case  is  a  glaring 
proof.  Each  brother  is,  in  consequence,  to  the  other  equally  ^ 
object  of  terror  and  envy,  tfU  success  or  the  scymeter  shaH  have 
decided  his  fate.  *On  this  principle,  w^h  has  led  to  the  exter- 
mination of  so  many  illustrious  Asiatic  dynasties,  are  die  inextin* 
gtHshaUe  hatred  and  jealousy  that  raged  between  the  sons,  and 
we  may  add  the  grandsons,  of  Shah  Jehan  to  be  accounted  for. 
Inflamed  with  no  incojisiderable  portion  of  those  passions,  Au>- 
rungzeb  determined  to  oppose  the  dsiims  to  the  empire  on  the 
part  of  Sultans  Dara  and  Sujah  on  the  enibattled  plain  ;  of  Sahan 
Morad  he  hoped  to  umte  die  array,  the  valour,  and  the  resources 
with  his  own.  ki  consequence  he  immediately  dispatched  to  that 
young  prince,  in  Guz2hi2^,  letters  at  cmce  the  most  importunate 
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and  affectionafie,  informing  him  that  as'  he  fahnstlf  from  religiodt 
motives  declined'  being  a  candidate  for  imperial  honours,  and  as 
he  wh<dly  disapproved  of  the  accession  of  either  of  tbrir  elder 
brothers  to  the  throbe  of  Indian— of  the  first,  from  hts  mcapaci^ 
for  government  and  his  utter  mdiffer^ice  about  all  reHgion;  of 
the  second,  from  hLs  being  little  superior  in  ability  to  Dara,  an4 
from  his  being  a  heretic — he  was  resolved  to  throw  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  and  authority  into  the  scale  of  Morad,  who  from 
his  bravery,  aWlity,  and  principles,  was^  alone  worthy  to  sit  on 
the  throne  of  their  great  ancestor,  Timur.  That  with  respKt  to 
himself,  the  utmost  he  solicited  of  him  was,  when,  by  their  mu- 
tual exertions,  the  crown  should  be  secured  to  Morad,  that  he 
would  grant  him  in  some<x)mer  of  tfae^empitea  secure  andqcuet 
retreat,  where  he  might  pass  in  acts  of  piety  the  remaonder  of 
his  days.  He  conjured  him  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  urging  those 
just  claims,  but,  joining  the  forces  cf  GuzEurat  with  those  com- 
manded by  hknself  in  Decoan,  immediately  to  comnvence  the 
march  for  Agra*  He  accompanied  hn  letteiis  with  a  present  of 
too.ooo  rupete,  apologizing  for  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  but 
advised  hitn,  without  delay,  to  seize  an  the  castie  of  Surat,  where 
he  knew  the ^imperial  treasure  was  deported,  to  employ  that 
treasure  in  i^ising  tnoops  to  reSnforce  his  army>  and  to  meet  hira^ 
with  the  whole  forc6  he  might  thus  be  able  to  raise,  at  Ujein, 
in  their  way  ta  the  capital, 

Morad,  b&nded  by  ambition;  and  the  splendour  of  a  crown, 
neither  perceived  nor  suspected  the  artifices  of  the  writer.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  trancfported  with  joy^at  the  proposal,  seized 
Surat  and  the  fanperiai  treasmre,  levied  a  great  army,  and  having 
eaused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  hastened 
to  meet  his  brother  at  the  appointed  place.  On  the  junction  of 
the  two  anmes,  which  took  (dace  <m  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda, 
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the  troops  sent  by  Dara  to  oppose  his  Tharch  having  taken  pos- 
session of  Ujein,  Aurungzeb's  solemn  renunciation  of  all  preten- 
sions to  the  crown,  and  his  determination  to  live  and  die  a  Fakeer 
were  renewed ;  at  the  same  time  he  never  addressed  the  deluded 
prince  without  the  title  of  majesty.  During  these  transactions.  Emir 
Jemla,  whose  family  were  at  Agra,  in  the  power  of  Dara,  did  not 
dare  openly,  to  appear  in  the  field  against  the  court.  He  continued 
extending  his  conquests  in  the  south,  but  his  heart,  and  the  flower 
of  his  army,  were  with  Aurungzeb.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Dara's 
assumed  power  had  been  to  discard  him  from  the  Visirat,  as  the 
sworn  friend  of  Aurungzeb ;  and  the  destruction  of  his  whole 
family  he  had  reason  to  think  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  his  openly  espousing  the  cause  of  his  patron.  The 
confederated  princes,  however,  had  too  often  triumphed  in  the 
bannered  field  to  fear  the  result  of  a  contest  with  the  troops  di 
Dara,  even  without  the  counsels  of  that  experienced  warrior. 

The  imperial  ^rmy,  for  thus  we  must  denominate  that  of  Dara, 
was  commanded  by  Kassim  Khan,  a  general  of  distinguished 
reputation,  and  Jesswunt  Sing,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Rajah  Ranna,  and  succeeded  him  as  well  in  the  title  of 
Maha  Rajah,  as  in  the  command  x>f  the  Rajapouts  of  Marwar,  of 
which  province  Ujein  is  the  capital.  Previous  to  hostilities,  these 
commanders  had  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Shah  Jehan,  anxious 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  children,  by  announcing  to  them  that 
monarch's  recovery,  and  his  positive  orders  contained  in  letters 
ifrom  the  Ei^peror  himself  for  their  return  to  their  Soubahs.  The 
messengers  were  detained,  and  the  letters  treated  only  as  a  for- 
gery of  Dara.  The  result  was  a  battle,  into  the  particulars  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  many  inferior  ones  in  this  contest  I  cannot 
enter,  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  which  the  princes 
were  completely  victorious  over  their  antagonists,  although  they 
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fought  with  heroic  bravery,  in  particular  Jesswunt  and  his  Raja- 
pouts,  of  whom  after  the  engagement,  out  of  8000  only  five  or 
six  hundred  remained  alive.  Aurungzeb  and  Morad,  after  this 
signal  victory,  entered  Ujein  in  triumph,  whence  the  latter,  in  the 
pride  of  hfs  exultation,^^  insisted  on  immediately  proceeding  to 
Agra.  Aurungzeb,  however,  convinced  him  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  staying  there  some  days,  hoth  to  refresh  the  army, 
exhausted  by  a  long  march  and  a  battle,  and  to  obtain  intelligence 
from  their  friends  of  affiiirs  at  Agra. 

In  Bengal  the  imperial  army  had  been  more  fortunate.    On 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  taking  up  arms  by  Sujah,  Soliman 
Shekoh,  the  eldest  son  of  Dara;  was  dispatched  into  that  province, 
with  a  large  body  of  horse  under  the  control  of  Rajah  Jessing, 
a  venerable  and  cautious  general,  who  had  secret  orders  froni. 
Shah  Jehan  to  avoid  coming  to  an  engagement  with  his  rebdiious 
son  till  the  last  necessity.     These  orders  Jessing  would  gladly, 
have  carried  into  execution,  but  Soliman ,bdng  full  of  the  fire  of 
youth,  and  that  ardour  for  glory,  which  distinguished  his  family » 
and  Sujah  being  impatient  to  become  master  of  the  capital  before r 
his  competitors  from  Deccan  should  arrive  there,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  an  engagement.  The  two  armies  appeared  in' 
battle-arri^  on  the  two  opposite  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  Sujah. 
was  preparing  a  bridge  of  boats  to  cross  the  river  with  all  pos- . 
sible  expedition,  and  make  that  assault  which  he  too  vainly  con- 
fided would  secure  him  the  emnire.    Till  that  bridge  sh6uld  be 
completed  he  imagined  himself  safe  from  attack,  and  considered 
the  Ganges  as  an  insuperable  barrier.  The  discipline  of  his  army 
was  in  tx^nsequence  rather  relaxed,  and  his  camp  less  strictly 
guarded  than  it  ought.    The  active  ^terprisiug  spirit  of  Soliman 
couldnot brook  this  delay.   He  changed  his  ground ;  he  had  the 
river  explored ;  aD<|  some  miles  higher  up,  owing  to  a  remarkable 
VOL.  II.  3  K 
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drought  which  occurred  that  year.  It  wm  fooad  hf^hh  for  €sbo> 
vahy.  He  passed  it  with  all  hi»  horae  at  the  dead^  nigl^t  {  mi 
the  instant  daylight  appeared  rushed  fufioufiliy  cm  i  the  ^ktmy^ 
biiried  in  profound  slumber,  and  totally  Wjprepared  Jor  reast- 
ance.  ^  Sujah  himself,  routed  by  the  cUshing^  of  swarda,  and  the 
cries  of  the  wnunded,  started  from  his  bed  in  wild  sutprisew  He 
waj;  soon  armed,  and  on  horaehack,  at  the  head  of  the  few 
guards  whom  i^  universal  Gonaternatton:  had  not  diiven»tOt|B^ 
cipitate  flight ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  rally  the  dlfl|^$ed  andterii 
rified  battalions,  who,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  wer^  flyii^'aQ 
every  side  before  the  impetuous  aasauU  of  Soliman's  <cavalrfv 
or  lay  trampled  beneath  their  feet* 

At  length  having  aucceeded  in  collecting  together,  a  small  }but 
resolute  body  of  men,  principally  efficera^  he  charged  the- enemy 
with  ret(»ted  fury ;  but  their  courage  was  unavailing :  tfai^  were 
defeated  with  great  alaughter,.and  driven  injo  the  riieer,  and  t^ 
prince  himself  with  difficulty  made  Yus  escape  in  a  canoe,  nor  stc^ 
fied  till  he  reached  die  strong  fortress  of  Mongeer.  Sfoliman  con« 
tinued  for  some  time  in  B^igal,  and,  after  pursuing  tadestruc^mi 
the  routed  iarmy,  closely  invested.the  fugitive  pnnce  h|  Mongeer^ 
The  critical  situation,  however,  of  hig  father  and  grandfather  at 
Agra  imperiously  commanding  his  presence  and  that  of^liis  troops 
there,  he  was  compelled  suddenly  to  raise  the  siege,  and  making 
die  best  terms  which  the  urgency  of  the  times  would  admit  of 
with  Sujah,  among  which  was  an  express  stipulation  that  he  should 
no  longer  oppose  the  claim  of  Dara  to  the  throne,  he  returned  by 
forced  mardies  to  that  capital* 

When  the  intelligence  of  die  defeat  at  the  Nerbudda  reached 
Agra,  the  whole  court  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  ccHsstema^ 
tion.  Dara  was  filled  with  rage  at  the  perfidious  or  cowardly 
conduct  of  the  Mogul^^  who^  if  they  had  fought  like  the  br^ve 
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RiEgapouts,  must  inevitably  iiave  secured  the  vic(x>ry.  Shah  Jehan» 
now  perfeotly  rec5overed>  with  apparent  liberty,  but  in  reality  a 
prisoner  at  the  disposal  of  his  son,  viewed  the  distractions  in  his 
family  with  the  agonizing  feelings  of  a  dethroned  king,  and  a 
neglected  father.  To  whomsoever  victory  inclined,  he  was  con-* 
vnced  that  no  benefit  would  result  to  himself;  he  was  a  prisoner 
for  life,  and  his  sceptre  was  gone  for  ever*  Still,  however,  as 
Daia  treated  him  with  great  external  respect,  and  consulted  him 
in  idl  public  transactions ;  as  he  had  fanned  his  ambition  and  had 
prematmrely  exalted  him  to  that  throne  of  which  he  was  now  so 
tenacious ;  he  submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible  to  his  altered 
ccxiditioQ*  Too  justly  suspecting,  alsp,  that  a  change  of  masters 
might  foe.fc»r  the  worse,  he  exerted  in  favour  o£  Dara  all  hiK^ 
remaining  authority ^  summoned  his  oldest  generals,  unlocked 
his  buried  treasures,  and  even  intimated  Ms  resolution  to  take 
the  field  with  him  agaiinst  that  prince's  rebelMous  brothers.  Froia 
his  resoliition  he  was  imprudently  dissuaded  by  Dara,  v4io,  elated 
with  the  success  of  the  army  in  Bengal,  panted  for  a  day  d  vi04 
tory^  in  the  glory  of  which  none  should  participate*  For  this 
reason  it  probably  was  that  he  refused  to  follow  SSiah  Jehan's 
lamest  reoommendaiion  to  wait  the  jnncdan  of  the  airmy  under 
his  son  Sotimao,  thou^  otMnposed  of  the  best  troops  in  the  ^Hnny, 
in  the  sante  vain  confidence  telling  his  more  experienced  sire 
that  m  three  days  he  would  bring  both  Aurungzeb  and  Morad, 
bottid  hand  and  foot,  befbrtt  him  to  suffer  for  their  nefarious 
conduct  what  his  jostide  should  determine.  The  old  emperor, 
whose  ideas  and  whose  practice  o^  carrying  on  war  were  wklely 
jfifferent  from  his  son's,  heard  him  with  a  dejected  aspect,  again 
cautioned  lum  not  to  be  preeipititte^  and  by  no  mesvis  to  hazard  a 
barttte  till  remfarced  by  the  trbops  of  SoKman.  With  the  farewell 
embrace  he  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  said^  ^^  Gp^  my  son ;  but 
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beware  of  returning  to  my  presence  Unadorned  with  riie  kurels 
of  victory  !*'  Vehement  by  nature,  and  inflamed  with  all  the 
ardour  of  hope,  Dara  passed  like  lightning  through  the  capital, 
and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  formidable  than  any 
that  had  issued  out  of  its  gates  since  Shah  Jehan  marched  to 
conquer  the  Deccan:  it  con^sted  of  100,000  horse,  andidoo 
pieces  of  ordnance.  He  advanced  rapidly  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chambul,  distant  about  tw«ity  miles  from  Agra,  and  there 
occupying  a  position,  strong  by  nature^  but  made  doubly  6trong 
by  art,  he  awaited  with  impatience  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

In-the  mean  time  the  confederate  princes,  after  some  days  re- 
pose at  Ujein,  and  having  obtained  all  the  information  de^red 
from  their  spies  about  the  court,  commenced  their  march  towards 
Agra,  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  Chambul  cm  the  1st  of  June. 
They  encamped  on  an  eminence  directly  oppo»te  to  the  pnndpal 
93cmy^  whence  the  extent  and  the  strength  o£  their  fines  could 
with  ease  be  discerned,  and  they  appeared  to  Aurungzeb,  who 
the  following  morning  more  closely  reconndtred  them,  too  for- 
midable to  be  forced  by  an  army  of  such  inferior  magnitude*  ad 
theirs,  scarcely  amounting  to  40,000  man.  The  depth  of  the 
river  too  at  that  place  was  an  additional  obstacle;  and  though 
Morad  was  for  trampling  on  every  difficulty,  the  prudence  of  Hi 
brother  again  restrained  his  impetuosity.  A  momentary  glooms 
overcast  the  aspect  of  both,  but  genius  is  fertile  of  expedients,  and 
perfidy  accomplished  what  force  could  not.  Prevailed  on  by  lai^e 
bribes,  a  neighbouring  Rajah  undertook  to  conduct  his  army  by 
secret  paths  over  the  mountains  that  stretch  between  that  spot 
and  Agra.  Leaving,  therefore,  their  tents,  baggage,  and  part  of . 
their  artillery,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  diat 
very  night  the  anny  decamped,  performed  with  rapidity  a  fatiguing^ 
journey  of  thirty  miles^  and  the  next  day  were  discoyered  by 
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die  soouts  of  Daxa  in  full  mwrch  towards  die  capital*  Dara^ 
equally  confounded  and  astonished,  with  precipitation  broke 
ap  his  camp,  and  leaving,  also,  part  of  hir  cannon  behind  hint, 
by  forced  marches  pushed' between  the  enemy  aTid  the  capi- 
tal. On  the  fourth  he  presented  himself  in  front  of  the  c6n- 
federates,  and  on  the  fifth  ordered  lusarmy  to  be  formed  in 
battle  array. 

'  His  artillery  was  placed  in  the  front,  joined  together  with 
diains,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  4he  cavalry  of  the  enemy* 
Behand  the  artillery  were  ranged-  hfght  camels,  mounted  with  a 
small  swivel,  with  a  man  b&hind  to  manage  It.  In  the  rear  were 
drawn  up  the  musquewers  ih  three  lines,  and  the  two  wings 
were  formed  of  the  cavalry,  armed  with  bows  arid  arrows,  toge- 
ther with  sabres,  in  the  use  of  which  the  Indian  cavalry  are 
expert.  Dara,  mounted  ^n  a  lofty  elephant  of  Ceylon,  whence 
he  could  command  a  view  of  the  field,  Was  in  the  centre,  stir- 
rounded  by  his  body-guard.  Shaista,  sdn^  of  Asoph  Jah,  had  the 
command  of  ihe  right  wing  ;  that  of  the  left  was  entrusted  to 
Rustam,  a  Persian  Omrah,  andliie  greatest  general  of  his  time. 
Of  the  confederate  army  Morad  was  requested  by  Aurungzeft  to 
take  the  command  of  the  centre ;  as  the  post  of  honour  due  to 
the  sovereign.  The  artillery  was  ranged  in  the  front,  opposite 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and,  among  the  engineers  who  served  it, 
v^ere  several  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans,  lured  into  his 
service  by  high  rewards.  He  took  upon  himself  the  command ' 
of  the  right  wing,  and  appointed  his  3on  Mahommed  to  that -of  . 
the  left.  According  to  a  recent  fashion  introduced  with  effect 
by  Emir  Jemla,  some  concealed  field  pieces  were  intermixed 
among  the  troops  of  the  Omrahs,  a  sort  of  masqued  Iwrttery ;  and 
here  and  there  were  stationed  persons,  armed  with  BanneSj  a  sort 
of  grenado  fastraed  to  a  sticky  wUeh  teay  be  burled  among 
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cavalry  to  a  great  diatanoe^  while  die  explosion  greatly  terrified 
the  horses,  arid  ofibm  kills  them. 

The  firing  of  Dara's  artillery  along  the  whole  line  announced 
the  battle  commenced.  It  was  answered  by  voUies  of  shot>  and. 
a  shower  c^  arrows  from  ii^  confederates.  At  this  moment  a 
jBudden  stc^m  of  ram  poured  down,  and  checked  the  fury  of  the 
combatants.  The  tempest  subsiding,  the  artillery  again  b^an  to 
play,  and  now  Was^  seen  Dara  ak>ft  on  his  elephant^  resolatdy 
advancing  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  very  faoe  o£ 
the  enemy's  cannon.  Aurungzeb's  artillery  being  much  better 
served  than  that  prince's,  did  infinite  execution  among  tilie  great 
bodies  of  horse  that  attended  his  banners,  and  they  wete  aoon 
thrown  into  confusion.  However  Dara,  undaunted^  contiHued  to 
advance,  anhnating  his  troops  both  by  his  voice  and  his  aotioiUL 
Repulsed  by  repeated  vollies  they  again  and  again  rallied,  and  at 
length  rushing  forward  in  one  vast  phalanx,  diey  farced  that 
enemy's  artillery,  broke  the  chains  that  linked  them  tog^ier, 
and  coming  up  with  the  central  cavalry,  commanded  by  Mocad, 
a  mutual  and  dreadful  slaughter  ODmrnenced.  MonuU  from  his 
elephant,  dealt  ^e  arrows  of  death  thick  around  him,  and  hia 
troops,  though  out^numbered  three  to  one,  for  a  long  time  foug^ 
like  lions  by  his.  side.  At  length  overpowered  by  multitudea^ 
they  were  broken,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The  prinoe  iiim^. 
self,  though  covered  with  wounds,  disdained  to  retreat,  and  or^ 
dered  his  elephant  to  be  urged  forward  amcmg  the  thidcestof 
the  foe,  in  hopra  of  animating  his  troops  to  renew  the  combat, 
and  rally  around  the  standard  of  their  chief.  This  bc^d  measure 
had  the  desired  eflfect.  His  squadron  seeing  the  enemy  surround* 
ing  their  prince,  were  ashamed  of  their  terror,  and  coUectmg 
around  him,  fought  with  renovated  vigour.  A  daring  Indian 
chiefs  unaUe  from  theheight  of  the  elephant  to  reach  Morad  with 
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his  swot*d,  cat  tKe  ]HUkrs  that  supported  the  voof  of  die  Amari^ 
or  castle^  in  vtrhich  he  sate,  and  that  falling  iipon  him  encumbered 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  for  a  time  to  prevent  his  exertions.  He 
soon,  however,  disengaged  himself,  pierced  wtdi  an  arrow  the 
bold  assailant,  and  the  dreadful  work  of  death  was  renewed. 
At  this  instant  Mahommed^  sent  to  his  assistance  by  Aurungzeb^ 
though  himself  severely  presaed,  coming  up  with  fresh  troops^ 
tfie  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury>  and  the  imperial 
Aquadybns  were  in  their  turn  repulsed.. 

Dara  himself  in  the  ardour  oi  heated  valour  had  advanced  into 
tlie  heart  of  the  enemy,  and  was  eager  to  terminate  the  contest 
by  a  personal  combat  with  Aurungzebi  On  hearing Jiowever  of 
ttae  retreat  of  his  troops  before  the  ittBted  exertkms  of  the  two 
princes,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry » 
%>  the  support  of  his  repulsed  battalions,  and  re^^conducted  them 
s^ainst  the  ertemy  with  such  dedded  success  as  appeared  even« 
tually  to  promise  certain  victory.  Aurungzeb,  in  the  mean  tiffne^ 
attacked  on  one  side  by  the  M<^uls,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
dauntless  bands  of  Hajapouts,  who  were  ever  his^  implacable  eae« 
mies,  from  his  hostility  to  their  religion^  could  soaroely  keep,  hia 
troops  together  by  the  example  of  actions  the  inost  heroic,  and 
of  words  the  most  animating.  Seeing  them  gradually  decreasii^ 
in  number,  he  called  aloud-^''  Courage^  my  friends,  advance  ; 
what  hope  can  there  be  In  fliglrt  ?''  To  shew  that  fae  himself 
was  determined  to  perish  en  the  spot  rather  than  fly^  called  lap 
thains  to  be  fastened  to  the  feet  of  his  ^l^hant :  his  txoops^ 
abashed  at  these  words,  once  more  rallied  around  bis  staisdard^ 
swore  to  live  and  die  with  him,  ^nd  the  oontest  and  the  carnage 
were  renewed. 

In  the  field  of  Indian  warfare  it  has  before  been  observed  that 
every  eye  is  fised  on  the  general^  who/ seated,  consfacuous  on 
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his  elepkant,  from  that  lofty  station  beholds  and  directs  lb»  JiHAf  * 
tions  of  his  army«    The  retreat  of  that  elephant,  or  the.disap^ 
pearance>of  that  general,  is  the  signal  of  flight  to  his  .troopii. 
While  Dara  was  engaged  in  thus  diredting  his  troops,  Shibtath^ 
general  of  ;his  right  wing,  Trba  having  received  a  grievotiBoiitrige 
from  Dara,  secretly  favoured  the  canse  of  Aunmgzahv  iarid  tkwt 
remained  inactive  during  the  whide'i^hlsTode  rapiddyiBpito  tbe 
former  prince ;  congratulated  him  upon  ikisrsocoeaBr)  aasoMd  him 
that  the  contest  was  decided,  that  theida^r  fns  hts:,  and  adviseii 
him  lo  dssnndF  from  ike  Anuari^  slnd  jaiiiant*atJi«ee  in  pur^it  of 
the  routed  foej  -Dara  not  suapeotingi  ttdaohary  inttatitiovslj.fiid^ 
lowed  thts-advlee.    His  trooftsfiwiiltNiger.  ^^ng  him  cnr  lis  idiM. 
phanl;,  hut  that  amnaih  i'gti!ailliirifev^=Hri:iypodtig  he  mu^jUmttf  ani 
thatiniact  the'  ohjrct  for  M'hi<Atijihe§rjiK(ere)iigl^^       danger 
existed,  w^re;atruck;lyittoassathhn;  jMOiitty  aiirf  ftad^mmuWwiBllr  " 
from  the  seang  of  afaiBgv   lAniirjtngie^i  hwhigv''/iiftiMlwfc<hia?awrn% 
saiJontsin  anothet^  iiniiliiifnliriifii  tii^  nuiiiiiiltiiiiim  Hfii  iiili1i|iiiiaii||^" 
his  feroes  to  thvas  lof.  Mo«:adv/fiftll  wftli>fikry:^ni  cUeoosioiiiaM  to 
foe,  andaeomptote  tiotixrjr  waslmieapettKMHQr^^ 
enemy  091  the  vetty  vtrgercif<|>ding  taduiMphiRtt  &yitlMl}ffltoiiilQp<ir 
was  a  great  empre^lest'te*d}i2im,  iaid*  Mb  miStMrjiva^tmnAi^^^  i 
tarnished.    *  ft  .  .:»    ••;  \  -.(n*..' *  j-iy     '    ...  i^s^mii^iu 

Shaista  Khan,  calltdKimlil  Khan  in^fiemkri  l)yiwhiittr<«niiifeii 
manoeuvre  die  battle  had  b8cBgamkd,;9flek-^ilB4)emia^^ 
ceived  the  warmest  kdulowledgmmits  from  the  confedenttir 
princes,  to  whoeeibanners  their  owndiepet^od  army  immed)aldll|F' 
returned,  and,  soon  after,  dlie^greatopt  parlx^the^enemy's  cro^^ded^ 
with  their  ocxnmancters at  thi^ir  hedid.'  Nopursuit  wMrattieropted^ 
beyond  the  field  of  battle :  near  tW  field  they  encamped*:*  and 
Dara,  ecmtinuiiig  htt  'flight  towards- Agi^a,  sixteen  miks  distmit, 
reached  that  capiteil  in  tsoirty.    He  was  ovecwheimed  wtfi  to0 
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WiMfctOiNifiHwo  and iHmaoUi  yimt  ins  f«t)itdr;  tncl,  fiMBfid of 
i>«il»g4iii0ti>pnaoii9K*  4t  thteihea^  of  a  91111111  party ^^duMit  mid- 
fiiglit»4iQto»n»tiic«d:hi»ii»W<h>l9r  Delhi.  The  UmpernrttnhfeaP- 
ing  •£  Ufi  dfifeiti  tfi4  Jigitit  was  penetrated  i«^  the  deepest 
«flictkm»  wdjndii^  thiit  he  had  departed  witimut  his  treasure, 
lewb  iaftnr  him  |£t||Ndevm.«Mibs  Jaden  ivkh  gdd  coin,  wkh«ft 
crdtar  fiip  fdL;tlw  «oliey fl»ifci*i>iBvtiairy  of  DbHb,  together  with 
nll,'lhe,.li>riel  ^ni.di^ibitots  in  oiw'  rayal  stithies.  The  money 
«eBt  .bjr^tfaft  aoiie*  mnii  ^elEed,  on^itts  way,  by  honUlti.  WiA 
die  Jbait>.D£<the  tt<aMUK8:0Bildciedat  Delhi^aftaferaUe  army  ^wiu 
jnused^widi  whiditit imsdmiEwpeDor'a  reoornmendafion  A^tJie 
«hnild  ^vnste  iahmg  the  «avthcin>  banks  of  the  Ganges,  land 
^i».a^i«Mstioi»«dhtttimfriB0efiBiinian  hiasan;  fortothtf: 
qKiBBffhfhaA:4jmpatiiiedakK  ^aidiesevitelligeiioe  «f  the  calamity, 
•jyH^iMhrtnitnrhimtfiMgtthat  ^MrpoaBteeatenthe  DoMd^  «*  imaf^ 
.maiaii  couati^^  mritariad  fay  1  dK  Oaugeii,  mnl  the  Jumna,    i 

Solimmr  hewi^ver,  was  too  near  and.  «da>fiimidabl»  an  'object 
of  iwlliiy'  «0!lMi.iM|^BdAd!  by  AumugMb,  and, » iconaequtiifle, 
«dtii,aAii:  tkttMgagttnbtet  lie  imd  dispaCahed  ^oniktenial  me»- 
«e«0eni  toe  tiie  .t^ati^saands  of  that  prince,  fia^ah  Jessing,  and 
De^KhcBiiWitiiitba  infonnatinn  that  nay 'waaartteriy  defesied ; 
that  most  of  thergreatOmmhs  had  ileserted  Ms  cause  and  joined 
ithe  in0jmon».apmy  ;  .thaty-toaay  the  truth, vShah  Jehan:  from  age 
«nd:  inflsmitin.  vaano  kaiger  fil  t»  gorcm  a  great  empire ;  that 
0,  (Mfffoanr  «hc«dd  be.  appcmtfady  and  that  Mcnvd  was  die  most 
jM^p^r-.peraeB ;  that  to  {»«locig  die  cootrat  urmdd^'be  a  Aaiieless 
wanHt'OC  hlood;  MKLheconchided-by  adding,  that  if^diey.  would 
/ieifM>/qn  Sottman.aind  join  J)im  with  thcfa*  army,  they  should  not 
joakf  ^beep  duair  comnunda,  hut  be  levraliied  vrith  the  Mghest 
iumomi  d€  theeinpx^ .  /Xfae  tino  gememis-  oa  jaaMidbiiton^were 
jQCjt  averae  to  jaiaii^i  the  Joonfedfeaate  famoes ;  lutthe  measurie 
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of  seizing  Soliisan  seemed  to  them  too  bold  and  4atigtfoua> 
•They,  however,  went  together  and  r^Hfesraified  to>hiia  iki  des- 
perate state  of  his  ai&irs  ;  displayed  the  great  power 'tvhiebtheh' 
recent  \actory  had  Necessarily  given  to  he  imcks;  4StM  op^ 
.sHion  wou]d,  under  the  |Kres«rt  drooinwtalloes^iprovS'lhiilfesir; 
ind  they  reoommended  him  to  reive  ito-  Seflnagitf,  «hiriill$lAnElf 
•which  country  was  his  friend^  aibd  ionon^^ievifountidimtf  trilioh 
he  would  be  safe,  till -an  «c^pof<tirfl^idloiddcoo»£lbitd«cendi^ 
those  mountains,  aitdetmimmcing  hoeiilities^ivitfe  b9lt0rc4i^^ 
of  snccees.  The  tprinoet  aJbsDt'bA*  hy.amittpibMii»islliM&UM 
father,  earnestly,  sottc^edtiMn  to  niMrcli'tD  DflUii,>flnd>'iauA»|at 
leasts  one  eflPon  for  his  dcdivenanee.;  but'tlw  4R7u^o«lli«riy^ 
refused.  ^Seeing  hiiiiaelf  sintouiided  mMi  ^leies^^  JMk  tndtMSitie 
fc^loWed  the  advice  of  lus  gooer^  aant'iowbrilig.  Hiaii  w^  wgiatb 
bepadced  up,  withie  few-  cfapem  tueepsitcMtriiieiwed  .ImiuamiUui 
the  mowitains.  Those'  ftdtddeiBs  generals  luiddi04iMeiiebMitoi»> 
Vards  jto  serid  a  c^aWenMe  bodytof  Uuwpi.tetpidttd[»r>dle^teig«» 
g*ge  of  this  URfcH!>tutiate7Vih<ie«  The  n>bbit8.dw>^it)Q|^ttd«c)le  an 
elephMrtt  idaded  wkh  gisid  h]^fe,:b^.>ifiivdi4wi«aflbdrtviarl3io«h* 
greatest  distress  in  ^ -long  and'  toiiaomc  iiiai«lr.  'iAltdengdPiiifc 
reached  the  naevntains,  itid  found  m'^h»lt4^Mlict^^e^^:tm^ 
asylunl  from  the  perfidy  luid  bigralitiide-of'iilan.  =  ('■> '  ■-  -■•  :>::£ 
Fully  informed  by  Iks'  spiesr,  who  !«rere  ammng  tfaeiifibt  Icndft 
ef  the.court,  for  every  body  now  looked  upon  Anrangzab'Mliib 
sovereign  of  India,  of  all  the  transactions,  at  Agra,  on  the'f^tfttll 
day  after  the.  battle  the  confederate  princes  ooMmf^cfed  '^ 
vmrth  for  Agra^  The  capital  was  in^  no  oofi<tdet>  to  sastiiiH-ii 
siege,  and  the  gates,  were  left  (^)6n';  those  of  the  cl(»drfgi<wht<A 
was  a  i^e  of.  great. strength,  m^gre  ordered  to  be  kept  stHir. 
.Aurongzeb^  afiecting  respect  for  Shah  Jefaap,  declined  emcafhg 
the  city,  but  wifh  Morad  encamped  iii  a  gardlen  ^^^^thotii  4ht 
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wafiK  Ifte  datter  iay  ill  of  bis  wounds,  and  the  political  field 
yiaat dgieneffure, notioo^poetunely l^t  open  for  his  vaote  artful 
andienteifpniriDg  brothar^.  His  father  was  now  as  perfectly  re- 
atoped  to.bealdi  as.  hi8.advan«e<d  yeans  would  admit  of.  Still  coa- 
sideaed,  thevefiu^e/hy  alli^  rehels  as  the  only  lawful  emperor, 
it  niig^t:he)da9gerotts<«s;tt.wa8'indecQnt,  to  force  open  the  gatea 
of  tiKOtadal]:  he  «letcriiiii)od,*tlMsr«£(»%>  to  make  use  of  fraud, 
wh«re  he'liiQlig^  fotc^oitaf^SiAi  rffis  hoary  sire,  lK>weVer, 
waMtoiinai^  sdMiariinlitoisciAiwe  ef  Mratc^m  which  his  son 
pgaiatiaad:ito<eoEteiisitiJly;iaiwf  vad  fMMspored  to  repel  art  by  art. 
•  bi.oanf«tnit|niwifibi.Aii^9iiii  of  dampfiioB,  ii^ieii^'soo9;  after  Up 
^oAlrMki'A^ivvxtgifAi  ^plitchedcft^'StMii  Jehania  oontfidential  nies-^ 
9mgK^  tor  aMke^iiis  reiptelMi  nibD^Mni9ii(i  h&< waa  deored  to 
touehiiie  ^ioiiiid)tBtdtiis^flame»iwilh  iiA  ivrehead;  and  in  the 
atirtyat  1  tettdalpoasibfar toaiaaiire- hitm jbeth  of <his  afieaiwa  aS.  a 
aan^dda^^hvdirtgftaattd^tilgecc^  ^HaiYraaiordsred  fairtbtt'to  ««-' 
pfe08^;hki'IaKtiBal^e7aDnKm  forriidiabiiiid^pfwt,  whiBh.was  sOl^iy; 
iiQ|ftiiRble.t0(4ifecaiiriiiti»ii'0f  i>&hi,'-wlwaQ}V)ofoitt*aiid«iq(ip^a<ioiv 
«hAactBi»htoi?JGsrQeil^b9lli.Meradi)aii4  IwiBself  into.;i^9se.<«t]^: 
wi^afaiflntMy,  tdbtihe  ffmoite44sfl^ef^).y  a|i^^«6Q»rery,  a^d- 
MtpeetAdiy  •waiftKbliRritlMidnkh6  fHQr  thfr  ci»mman(^  of  his  fattier 
and  his  sovereigin  n'XbtiiistslarfWi  oft  Aiepted.a(ttaichment  md  loyalty 
Siah  Jefaui  widB«|iid  aooarky,  rep^M  bytti^favpurite  daugh^r,' 
Jidttoat^Bc^gunl^  whom  di«<  sent- oii  pmspose  to  give  wt^ight-aod 
veneftyto. his. WMWto,  thatib^^was  fwUy  eonvinced  of  his  zeal 
and  'kfyaiiy,  as  a  son  and  aisub)ect<;  'that  he-flup^ostdilvm  to 
hav^brsen miakid  kty  de«goiq|^yHiaiaSi  and  as  he  doubted. iii«t 
the  OMitiltian  he  had  expt^sfd  yfla»  siiiter«,  h#  freely  pardcned 
lum.  He  added,  that  he  lOpiHd  not  think  thus.favourably  of  Morad, 
who  was  an  obstinate  detenmi^ed- rebel,  and  had  actually  pro- 
daitpedhimadf  emperor  in  Gv^neant;  but  tbjit  if:  lie;  would 
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de08Ct  Mbrad,  fat.  abmld'  not  only  be  lieeayed  -^triA  open  ariBf^ 
but  ^atemr  he  oould-  <ten«e  in  4m  empiveibnealii^tiie  tfanme 
of  his  father  ahaaU  be  at  his  iroatmanrt  The  .aiiM  iUcter 
a#iK:ted  to  be  won  over  by  these  mmis.  For  hinsdf  he  flte^ 
claisdft.he  bad- do  e^bar'  aaolwlioii  lhu»  to..aon^mimito  live  as  s» 
dnmebfai  rctiredfrom  man,  amk^nrotedtaGod;  dMtiin.tqUng 
Monk's  past'  s^aiagt'Ddvm^be^aetBAimmrfnneifkt,  and^iindoitlie 
convictioit  that  the  ^mxmaaa  and  opm  JiUMcof  the  ibnMr,  who 
!»»»  aiao  a.  good  Mwauhtani  ten^lnvd  >hfaBvbsttir judeidatad  4bp 
gov«fiiiB|[  a.kiRgidk>ni  tfa«ntiwik5ewtkttisandau?bit<«<yHB<y|iudtiiw 
df  the  latter ;  tbttif  the  Bmpc^ov  mtt  fiMBiimiied  hot  toirevoke 
]ttftded«k)ii<in  ftna>BPof  Data,  nobody  bad  sfighe  to  oontvolldiH:; 
and  he  aeleandy  pnamiwd'ntidMi  two  days  to^  wait  upon  him^tt 
pttvaoAv  n>ordlKriD«dHCtt8s  diariBiiioMBiitqaestscnk 

JehiMHnt^  deodved  by^her  brodwer's  vows  and  his  tet;^,  widoh^ 
ho«mkl'Sh4d at. wiUv haatsnod  to  Ae  iBnperar'widtdke  jeyftil 
)fl|i^%eiioe^  thabhia  gmy  biiuwAMra  nae-to  deaocad^bvsoiTowiBi 
th»>giwrei  that  AoritRgaeb^^oaldoeome  in  twoi  days  said  nMikei 
hi»^awhini<biona-;  amt'-that  their  beloved  Dam  Mught  yer«BfiDy» 
th^'thiNMM  dCMipaed"to>  him  hy  htwwmmA  hie  father.  Bot^the! 
.Bqaperor  had  isoo  long  »id(toorweU.knawiitfae'£afcaerioil>e  Mn^^ 
an^^eceityKi.  Nevon  foideed'WBa  a  desperganie.of  dupiimty e^wr 
bMfomtptayed,  of'b^r  Move  tot  penanced  uaatety  ki  the  art^  for 
whiie  Aumtq^ieeb  waS'  detembied  diat  nddier  JDaivfioi:  INftwiil 
should  s^May  ^be-uBpurid  aceptre.  Shah  Jelian  was  a»firiif^ie^ 
^wed  thptt  A«riiiiglEebt  if  he  entsied  the:  gates  of.  the  .polaeey 
•  4h«»u)d^never  go  oat  of  them  ahve. ,  Aanoigpth,.  i»  iact^)  fajH^^na 
imd  iotMndflgo^  ofmsitiag-lne  fadier.  He  had  ever  an  acttte  spji^ 
•in.  the  palace j  Roxanara  filegunr,  who<was  as  devoted' to  his  inliM 
rests  as  Jdianam  was  to  -tiiose  of  Dar»»  and  she  had  setredy 
warned  him  to  beware  of  treachery^  for  that  as-aoGO  as  he  shMdd 
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aaAer  tiie  more  atelnAed<  apwtoMnts  he  woidd  be  ^zed  vpotf 
lry.it  nundMer  of  robust  Tariar  yfomen  iisuidIy.ftn^Bdo3ieeli  in  thai 
seraglkr,  inriioin  Jie  had  armed  with  daggers,  and  who  from  .'dw 
tfmt  of  their  oountrj  tnaet  fit  for  any  desperate  iileasiire.  After 
the  two  days  teid  elapsedj  mess^e  after  message  aitrrmd'soiidt^ 
jii^  the  preniiacd.  iMervieif)  and^atathig  tlmt  his  aged-aHrewiriwd 
oidy.itdsaaiibraoe  faia-  lupmUut'smj  and  reaiora  him  to  favour  and 
aimiuatkm.  Thaf^^padtsiis^  however,  kntat  the  same  thne'dni* 
yrtahfid-kitteiirtinDara  of:  aj  vsry  difeceoat-  stam;^  whidt  «rer« 
JutcwacfileA  ^d  .biPi^ttitPijAiinittggeb.  ■  Thoae letters  «viiieed 
Ifae.imritaill^  rdispoi^ifiir  ef.iiisn&tfaBr  towarda  -Aurungie&, 
«adt>^t0dMmt  ((ha  aatesaky.xrf.  the  matt  aeriKe^dnA-imtftMiabi 
caiBiitwmi  Mi  leo^tk^a  'day  ifoi>:  idr-obiaiRg  ter.ithe'ipjdaiDer  wa» 
appointed,  and.  :Aflrunga)Af  sent  hia  eUBSttseniMaliaiiimedi  ti>  anw 
nouncehis  approach,  but  confessed,ias^i«port»hailSe4ii>.fai8-aaMjr 
raoG  in:  oirGidBikmi,  ihdt:?niir«as  ia^  smri)  gmfd  we»r  «likwvaari''for 
t)is>pvBtedtAM>of  hfs.ptraDn-he'ooiidnmstttsrthejpalMae .  fb^ 
requtetsaemedtooijiBaBCMblBto^fae  dodaiky  nidlftevrefttni  mfgfht 

beiidi  mentrandiCommjwJiwl  ly  hig  gpnr.inipigwwi^  wflBcpeMmdntd 
paeanoudytcHasterlthe-gates;  The  pniice'^dn*.en<BFiH9,reiDU)lbed 
aM-ttipaygnusfciCTlhtCTiMrien,  9BA'ftnimgiiar<oa^  of-  tkr>ceail«r  3 
bocfy  of  thenicanonled,  comphaned:  ta  tlm>  fdtapxnm  of TWim&tv 
tkib' to*  8Mse  ihisi  faibcr's  peffion,  and  •dediaredi't^ttnflaBS!  those 
men  were. sent  onnry  hv-wOuUdtsptttdi*  »  mmttn^nta^pt^^iMi 
tbat.fatheii<fram)'ettef)n|p.the  dtade}.  Sfciit^hair/ideptiiding: 
pdafaably.  uprnKhosiarnMil  Tartar  wontien,  canadBtedl>to  dfsaiiBa 
themL-  The  royal' Fakeet  had  hctuaiiy^^oiit^attdihivrteap ap» 
pDoaeh  was  anooiBraedi^  Awfaen  on  axsudd(iiK;4M'if  seikedlvMEa  M 
of  1  devotion,,  he  ordered 'tha>lcavaieadei  tv  chai^'^eic  ommmi 
»d)  move  tD:mud»  the'  tomfe  o&  Mber,  rvhem  ha  'piofest^'hia 
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[44!^]  [A.  D.  16^, 

ftit^tion  of  offering  up  his  prajrei^  to  heaven.  Tfais  waa  iHd 
Mgnal  ifor  action. .  The  prince's  party  was  composed  of  ykked 
men,  inured  to  danger,  whotn  nothing  iKsmayad.  Thsy  rushed 
iViriously  on  the  imperial  troops  tll&t  gtaarded  thegiites,  ian4 
overpowered  them,  though  infinitely  superior  imitiinbeitj  'They 
then  opened  them  to  a  far  greater  number  of  their  aitnMl' OGan« 
radesy  who  were  stationed  for  -  the  purpose-  tiithout ;  and  these 
bursting  iiuo  the  fortifess  soon  made-thenuelvesjmastBBs  of  the 
walls  and  ramparts,  while  Mahomined  wMi  his*oh(Meit'4ntad  took 
possesion  of  the  whole  interiecr  ot  the  palace.  The  Snpenv 
fiiiding  himself  a  prisoner,  and  fallen  into  the  vwy  sninre  whicb 
he  had  spread  for  another,  immediately  began  to-;v«^itiilas  rage 
against  Aurungzeb  toid  his  perfiAoas  grandson  in  a  torroitof 
bitter  invective;  The  prince  rejJiednot,  but|  madting  die  usnal 
obeisance,  respectflilfyi*elired.'  < 

Net  long  after;  when  therage  of  pas^on  had*  aubsiduly  Shah 
lehan  sent  again  for  his  grands(»i.  The  prinoft  obeyed  the  sain« 
usens,  and  foubd  ^the-  Tenerabl«  king  ritting  ih  adeqaoibding  Atti- 
tude, with  his  hand  resting  on  the  Konur,  and>hb  eyoMpsed 
Upward  to  the  imperial  crown,  suspended  over  his  headv"  9iBnl» 
big  to  the  crown,  and  firmly  grasping  the  Mahommedaiiicodd^ 
he  exclaimed, "  Mahommed,  by  theseaacred  olijeets  I  sINvtor^that 
if,  taking  compas^on  on  my  Big&  and  suflfernlig9,  yoii  vdH  reioM 
me  from  this  prison,  I  will  make  you  Bmrperor  of  ifiMkijftan.'" 
The  i»inoe,.by  nature  mifficientfy  ambitions, 'yet  either  doabting 
the  emperor's  sincerMy,  or  his  pmtm-'-to  accran^ish  -iHut  be 
proposed,  or  rather,  perhaps,  fearing  the  vengeanee  of  an  m- 
censed  father,  remained  silent.  With  many  urg^it  expostulations, 
be  repeated  the  proposal ;  and  MahoAmied  appeared  a^tated  by 
contoading  passk>ns  f  at  lehgth  suddenly  starting,  as  from  a  re- 
verie, he  rushed  oirt  of  the  apartment  without  ottering  a  word. 
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He  pretentiy  however  In  his  ftther's  name  ^iqpatdied  a  me»> 
senger,  to  the  Empeitor  desiring  him  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of 
tJtl  the  gsttesT  of  tiie  i<Ktre6Sv  Shah  Jehan,  at  first,  refused  con»- 
pliinoe;  hyt,  after  two  days-iishiy,  siiirendered  them :  attheisame 
thne,biddiiig'.him  aoquaint  Aiirungzeb  that  he  might  now,  in  full 
sQOitrily^yr visit  .his  impristmed  i&dier  and  sovere^.  Aurungzeb, 
vdicise (insatiable  janl^tion "had  rendered  him  callous  to  the  ties^of 
batuie,  aentf  an  apc4Q|^,  aeoompaniod  ^ith  hints  relative  to  the 
]«iBenl>dit|)Iid^  liitl»eh  had  maflked'hisfather's  conduct,  but  added 
tlntivluin  he  had  annihyatedthet^pewer  of  his  rival  Dara,  he 
Ktrwikl hiBMetf  ^meiand^pen to liim  the  gat^s of >)ua prison,  tt^ 
•appoiDtdd£tbarKhtng0veifR>r  of  the  fortress ;  who  shut  up  the 
empieavrtc^ether  Moth-Beg^mtSahebasidaJll  liis^  women,  causing 
several  gates  dirough  whieh  dieve  wsns  a  possibility  of  o^capato 
be  walled  up.  Day  and  night  a  vigilant  guaid-.wasvplaci^  over 
him;  thai; he  m^ht  ne^ier  write*  nor  speak  to..aK^  hc#yy|i(»r, 
vritfafout  piernussicHi,  qtat  hist  apartBMRt"  -r    \ 

Wfaile>A«mingzeb  thus  audadoi»Iy<«nmipliM>upon  the  UXtm 
Emperat;  he  Shaved  to  Morad  with>diat  secvDe  adulaii^'wlvidl 
every  perscAi  but  the  pi^mie  himself  percaive4  to:  be  affected. 
The  better  to  d^tide  him,  and  eover  Ua  ne&riQi^s  pui;poses,.be 
prttemled  li>}veh»ne)it  desire  to  ^rform  the  iilgrim«ge  to 
Mecca,  tmd  was  wtil^  d^culty  persuaded  to  delay  that  jaocrito 
rioiM  jotniiiy,  tillMorad  should  be-^irmly  seated  on  tl^.tbroae 
'  by  the  tonqucat  of  Darai  •  'Oil  all  oGcaib<Mis.  he  addressed  Hm.  m 
the  ac&fal-t£a»perdr,  and  the  great  Omrahs,  too  obedieat.to  bis 
commands,  addressed  him  in  a  simibr  mann^.;  although  thei» 
-were  not- wantmg  some  amiNig  them-Twho  cauticmed  Moi^ad 
against  j^^kmg  too  iirmiaareliaiice  o^  his.  specious,  preteosioas.^ 
superior  sanctity,  the  usual  mask  of  thcf  b]acke;^4esigni5.  Blinded 
by  ambition  and  vanity,  M«rad  rejected  every  friendly  hint,  of 
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t**8D  tA.D.1658. 

^imkkii^M^h^g  ROW  fyi^recmtrpi  otimvtiiwaHi  jpttfrne^. 
<lo  9ettottt  with  hira  in;  pursuit  of  J>ara,  Avvrng^xh  hutnag 
4tipoiM»i  his  iiii«b:$)wh  Hm  Khw»  (^oYomor  of  Agim  and 
^tifien  «uft:  of  idle  t»yaltE««0ury  wbat  mina  he  wmteii  the  «aQ- 
ieilQiiMtt  fnaccs  f B«ee«if»d  on  4Amr  iQta?fh  to  Deilu»  On  ^bor 
,«nidi.atMutix>»agi»&d  banfuetwa*  provldi^.iby  AuMpfMb, 
xtoivhifllK  Monul  was  pnM«iigly< invited:  and  tbujigh «MPoeitly 
faoiicited  by  Shabaa, maater-of thnbraa^Md, a«d  etiiar  Qmnaha* 
i]ihoittd!Q0ir.«Btt«in  ipvDo&of  Jiia  brWher'a  dtajgiaa  -tfjumt.  hifi 
Jtfe,vto.  refinam  fvor^y goings  the  .Ulngniniiwiiiii  '^prmce  againuito* 
!J|ectedjAeiaiiiiidl-4>f.iBs  laith£iil  £neiid6^>aBd  !i«|Hilred. about  >the 
ddeae  Df>eve<td  faia  bnither'a  fmit  -  Morad  waa  a  velH|i(«(Mia  |aria«e« 
itndiwhaileiiar  eoidd  iprovokenorgtaiify^  appetite  waa  piwided  in 
(itedpdaBce..  .After  the  «BtertMra»eBt  aome Simz  wnte^  of  del»- 
'liwftiiaaiaiiriiwl.mti^Mcad,  and  Mdradiinyited  to.indtilga  fipeely 
,mlfa»^MirWiHg  be¥iange» though  the  r^d  Fakeav xefifuad  to.p(»l- 
hite  lus  lips  with  the  forbiddeB  diwi^-  An^  patHamoiiik^ 
itfMM  gftoevowi  ttid  potent  Ikiuor  ware  alao.  aUowad  to  .the  Cm- 
«aha/hia«tteDdanta,  who  were  no  better  Mtwfiibven  than  their 
.naalac  On  pretenot  of  biuineia  AunMigieb*lafi:  the  apertveiit, 
(ind  that  -^ineft  aeon  aunk  inta  a  profound  aleep.  In  thia  akuatkn 
rhia^ihre  and  poniard  wave  taken  from  him.  £v«ry  prtvioiia  fi»- 
•cautifln  had  been  uaed.for  the  auoeeaa  of  the  enterpriaew  Coafr- 
jdcntial  i^uardsihad  been  appointed,  anda  band  of  atuiw^r  ruffiana 
-vaited  wkhcwt  At  thia  moment  of  skunbering  aodation  and 
cbsatmcd  lurtitude^  entered  in  heater  the  man  in  whoae  bfeeat 
'4faeae  qttalitie8;abeiiiided,  mixed  with  the  baaeat  emeltica^and 
ithe  bladwtingralltiide.  He  spumed  wi^  his  foot  the  inebn^ked 
•piinoe,  and  aloud  exdaimed, "  Is  tUs  a  conduct  beonain;  a  great 
Emporor  ?  What  will  die  nation  think  c^  those  who  havn^ 
.dethnnwd  one  piince  for  ipbeinUly,  SM&r  thdr  mtelbflta  to.he 
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thus  wholly  overpowered  bj  ynne.  Morad,  thy  throne,  thy 
ciaim  to  imperial  distinction  is  for  ever  forfeited.  Take  this  in- 
'  fitffioQSf  besotted  man  away ;  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  throw 
faan  into  that  room,  there  to  sleep  out  his  wine."  The  prince 
sesrched  in  vain  for  his  sword  and  poniard ;  five  or  six  persons 
immediaCeYy  rushed  in,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  outcries  and  oppo« 
sitk«i;f«ttered  his  h^ids  and  feet.  An  escort  and  an  elephant  were 
i«My  at  haild.  He  was'  shut  up  in  a  covered  amari,  or  castle, 
and  before  m^m^ng  wks  far  advanced  on  his  way  to  Agra; 
thence  to  be  conveyed  tb  Gualior,  the  fatal  receptade  of  the 
unfortunate  princes  of  the  house  of  Timur.*  This  memorable 
emit  took  pladft^tii  the  6th  of  July,  1658. 

•  A  cbMiderable'bodj^  of  nieh  oihder  arms,  previously  stationed 
neap  the  tent  of  Aurtingzeli,  kept;<Atfing  these  trahsactibns*,  every 
dung  qviet  in  tfiat  quart^h  *  At  a  distance,  diligent  emissaries 
repi«seilMed  tttattei^  m  so  favourable  a  point  of  vienr;  ns  greatly 
tended  i»  j^diy  the  rising  resehtmeht  of  the  soldiers^,  not  alittil^ 
aided  by^tb^  promise  of  ^  immediate  paym^it  of  the  anrearsf  dopS 
to  dieiK* '  AUxKAg  the"  ofitedrs  hi  genera)  very  large  presents  wei^^ 
iimrmcuqii^  tHfe  plunder  of  the  treasury  of  Agra ;  and  great  proi^ 
JBOtiona  wei^einade^;  so  that  in  a  short  time  all  irritations  werd 
allaydtf^  and  M6rad  \vqCh  all  his  good  qualities  forgotten.  Au- 
roagz^b,  now  at  the  head  of  both  his  own  and  hisr  brother's  army, 
eomm^'ced  Ms  mki^  with  great  Rapidity  for  Delhi,  but  hearing 
fiiift  Dara  had  proceeded  to  Lahore,  and  determined  not  to  leav^ 
atitflher  rival  in  the  iietd,  h^  continued- his  pursuit  beneath  the 
fbfvoar  of  a  vertical  sun^  with  such  eagerfteas  that  he  often 
advanced  ahnost  alone  severaMeagiies  befWre- the  body  of  his 

•  The  Persian  Author  translated  by  Dow  difFers  in  many  sipallcr  point$  from 
Bernier,  but  in  all  the  main  circumstances  they  agree  very  exactly.  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  give  the  blended  outline  of  l^6th  writer^,  ^ohected'by  the  dates  of  Frasef. 
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ariny,  drinking  mnwhalesome  .water,  ^a^U?jg  the^  cofiT^f^  f9^» 
and  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  like  t^^naeaneat  splicer.,  r^ar^f 
dreading  to  bp  overtaken  by  his  inveterate  enen^,  jtj^i^d  La- 
hore, and  turned  hLs  course  towards  Julian,  which  pirqunist^e 
gave  Aurungzeb  great  pleasure,  since,  if  he  had  marched  on 
.to  Cabul,  he  would  have  there  found  a  potent  ajr^y^^  djesigued 
tg  guard  the  frontiers,  and  comna^nded  liy- Mohabej:,  ap  ani- 
cient  enemy  of  his  own,  who,  probably,  would  h^ve  vigorously 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother*    Relating  now  in  his  inpiper 
.tuous,  cai-&er,  and  thinking  his  pres^nc^  J^^^  P^  necessary  ajt 
Agra,  he  dispatched  after  him  Kh?in  Jehan,:his  fayowrite  and  first- 
made  Omrah,  with  8000  horse,  and  returned  leisurely  to.Dell^. 
Here  contemplating  the  proud  success  of  his  ambitious  career,  he 
deterpiined  to  reap  the  fruits  of  h^s  ^prap?  l?y  -circlipg  his  hea^ 
with  the. diadem  ;  but  this  act. being  sp  ^irejqtLy  contrary  tQ  all  his 
professions  as  a  religious  devotee,  required  spriie  managenc^nt.  Hi$ 
most  intimate  friends,  however,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  $ecret  wishes  of  hi^  heart,  convened  epa  assembly  of  nobles^ 
and  from  motives  of  public  necessity,  proposed  that  he  shopld^be 
solicited  to  lyear  .that  crown,  to  the  burthep  of  which  no  one  els^ 
was  equal,  and  the  gloryof  which  none  could  50  well  maintain.  As 
all  were  alike  interested  in  the  event,  the  proposal  was  received 
with  acclamation,  and  they  went  in  a  body  to  the,  palace  to  intreat 
him  to  be  reconciled  to.  imperial  honours..  For  a  lor^.  time  the^ 
crafty  hypocrite  hesitated,  and  even  appeared  offended  ^t  the  re-, 
q^est.  But  when  they  urged  it  upon  hhnr  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and, 
that  the  deity  might  be  served. as  faithfully  amid  the  splendoqr  of 
a^  throne,  as  in  theglpom  of  a,  cell,  he  with  apparent  reluctance 
consented.    In  consequence,  without  any  of  the  pompous  cere- 
monies usual  on  such  occasions,  which  he  affected  to  despise,  and 
probably  did  in  .hjSi  hearty  his*,  object  h^ing  power,  not £;^randeur. 
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Aurungzeb,  the  humble  Fakeer,  on  the  second  of  August,  1658,* 
in  a  full  assembly  of  the  nobility,  at  the  town  of  Azabad,  near 
Delhi,  publicly  asceofiei  the  iniperial'iiD6ne,  and  as  it  is  usual,  on 
these  occasions,  to  take  some  pompous  title,  he  assumed  that 
of--AuLuM-GiER,  or  cbHQtjeiicMfi  «P  THE  WORLD,  and\by  that  title 
he  was  the  same  day  prbc&im^d^'Brtipejor  of  Bindosian. 


f  Fraser  say«  he  mounted  the  throne  on  the  26t|^  of  July  of  Uus  year  ;  but  if  H^e 
seizure  of  Morad  only  .tt>oic:'place  on  tlie  6tn  of  ][u1y,  sufficient  time  is  not  in  that 
case  dlowed  for  the  intervening  events*  In  tlifs  instance  therefore  I  adopt  the  d^te 
•f^he  Persian  historian^ '^  ^      ^      ^ 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  Account  of  AunmgWfb's  Wan  with  his  Breihen  continued.-^ 
Defeat  and  Death  of  Sultan  Dara.^Defeat  and  Death  (^Sultan 
Sujah. — Capture  of  Soliman  Shekoh. — Death  of  Shah  Jehan.^^ 
Wars  in  the  Deccan^  and  with  Sevajee. — Desperate  Illness  and 
Recovery  of  Aurungteh.—War  with  the  Patans  beyond  the  Indus. 
— War  with  the  Rajapouts,  and  taking  of  Cheitart.-^Renexved 
Hostilities  with  Sevajee  and  the  Mahrattas. — Farther  Conquests 
in  the  Peninsula. — Death  and  Character  of  Aurungzeb. 

VVhen  the  intelligence  of  Aurungzeb's  having  mounted  the 
throne  reached  Agra,  the  governor  filled  every  quarter  of  the  city 
with  public  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  roll  of  the  drums^  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery  which  announced  that  event  reached  the 
ear  of  the  Emperor,  who,  apprehensive  that  it  proclaimed  some 
victory  terminated  by  the  death  or  capture  of  Dara,  anxiously  en- 
quired the  cause.  When  informed  of  the  real  circumstance,  the 
old  man's  eyes  flashed  with  rage  and  resentment.  He  stood  for 
some  time  absorbed  in  profound  astonishment.  At  length  he 
said  to  his  daughter  Jehanara,  the  new  Empefor  has  prematurely 
mounted  his  throne.  He  should  have  first  added  to  his  other 
crimes  the  last,  the  greatest ;  the  murder  of  a  father !  After  all, 
however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  means  by  which  Shah 
Jehan  obtained >the  empire  were  not  more  justifiable  than  those 
which  he  so  much  blamed  in  Aurungzeb.  He  waged  against  his 
father  an  unprovoked  rebellion,  and  ascended  the  throne  while  its 
footsteps  were  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  nearest  relatives. 
Dara,  supposing  his  indefatigable  brother  to  be  still  personally 
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in  pursuit  of  him,  directed  his  course  towardis  Sin<fi»  and  taking 
possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Bhakor  (Bicker)  augmented 
its  already  numerous  garrison  with  ajx)nsklerable  detachment  of 
hardy  Patans  from  his  army.     Having,  also,  by  the  promise  of 
high  rewards  engaged  in  his  service  a  numerous  body  of  Portu- 
gueze,  Dutch,  and  French  cannoneers  to  manage  the  artillery  of 
that  place,  he  thought  it  sufficiently  secure  to  deposit  his  treasures 
there,  which,  as  he  had  every  where  in  his  progress  collected 
the  revenues  due  to  the  crown,  were  now  become  very  consi- 
derable.   The  prince  then  crossed  the  In^us  on  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  took  possession  of  Sicar^  another  strong  fortress  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  whose  garrison  he  also  greatly  increased.     Khan 
Jehan,  in  the  mean  time,  was  greatly  retarded  in  his  pursuit  by' 
the  annual  rsuns,  but  still  unabatingly  persevered,  and  crossed ' 
the  Indus  after  him.     Dara  stayed  only  a  few  days  at  Sicar,  and^ 
then  descended  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Indus  to  Tatta. 
That  city  also,  being  warmly  pursued,  in  a  few  days  he  evacuated, 
recrossed  the  river  with  his  harassed  troops,  and  armed  with  re* 
solution,  undaunted  amid  all  difficulties,  immediately  commenced 
the  dreadful  march  across  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  burning 
sand  that  stretch  between  that  country  and  Ahmedabad,  the  ca<* 
pital  of  Guzzurat.     At  the  gates  of  that  city  he  arrived  with  an 
army  nearly  famished  witif  hunger,  and  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue.     Shanavaz,  the  governor,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
rungzeb  as  well  as  of  Morad,  and  received  him  in  that  wretched 
condition  with  at  least  apparent  respect  and  hospitality.     This 
visit  of  Dara  to  the  father  of  his  bitterest  enemy  is  unaccodnt- 
able,  except  as  the  result  of  urgent  necessity ;  especially  when 
we  are  informed  that  the  latter  made  him  considerable  presents^ 
and  permitted  him  to  recruit  his  ariny  in  Guzzurat.    In  the 
event,  however,  he  betrayed  him,  and  probably,  in  secret,  acted 
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all  along  m  concert  with  Aurung^eb.  ;At  Atenedab^ld  vtre  must' 
for  the  presem/leavehitd,  as  a  new  rival  has  started, up  in  the 
East,  and  Sultan'  Si^ah  has  ad\'axio«d  with  a:  groat  amiy  ns  far 
as  Allahabad,: on  his- march  to  dethrone  the- imperial  Usurper 
at  Agra,  . 

This  princef  had  in  the  rich  and  fertile  pirovinQe  of' Bengal, 
which  he  had 'so  long  governed,  atid  with  the  afi^plause  6f  thi 
inhaUtants,  soon  recovered  th^  loss  whi)ch  he  'sustained  it;i  h]§ 
contest  with  Solimanv  If  he  had  opposed,  wich  vigour,  thi^ 
clain^,  the  sanctioned  (claims  of  an  elder  brothel*  to  the  imperial 
diadem,  with  what  indignant  disdain  did  he  behold  the/ bolder^ 
pretensions  of  a  younger  branch  of  his  house  t6  the  saitie  ho- 
nours ?  His  hypocridcal  religious  fervour  excited  his  contempt, 
vrhile  his  multiplied  crimes  struck  him  with  b<)rrot!  With 
activity  and  vigour  proportioned  to  the  emergetity,  he  immidi^^ 
ately  raised  an  army  formidable  for  its  numbers,  if  nbt  perfect  tri  ^ 
discipline,  and  set  out  once  more  with  the  plea  at  ledst  of  rescmng 
an  aged  father  from  disgrace  and  captivity.  He  knew  that  his 
brother's  faithless  treatment  of  Morad,  not  less  thtm  his  cruel 
conduct  to  Sh^h  Jehan,  had  excited  against  him  numerous  though 
silent  enemies,  and  by  appearing  publicly  in  arms  against  the 
base  betrayer^  he  hoped  to  secure  their  decided  support.  He  was 
also  urged  on  to  this  early  rupture  b}Athe  conviction  that  a  storm 
was  brooding*  which  would  sooner  or  later  explode  over  Bengal: 
it  was  better  to  meet  its  fury  at  once,  than  to  let  it  burst  upon  him 
unprepared; 

.  Aurungzeb  was  fully  awake  to  all  the  dangers  of  his  situation. 
In  the' south,  Dara  was  rapidly  increasing  his  army,  and  extend- 
ing his  influence.'  Soliman  was  at  Sirinagur,  and,  protected  by 
its  Rajah,  was  enlisting  under  his  banners  the  hardy  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  mountains.  The  Rajapouts,  with  Jesswunt  at  their 
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he^d,  paid  him  only  external  reluctant  obedience :  in  their  hearts' 
they  detested,  and  with  their  swords, they  burned  to  exterminate, 
the  whole  house  of  Tiaiur.  A.jdecfsive  proof  of r  this  their  dis- 
position was  given  in  the  ensuing  engagement.  Undismayed  by 
these  surrounding  perils  the  Emperor,  as^  we  must  now  deno- 
minate him,  immediately  prepared  to  take  the  field.  He  sent 
orders  to  his  son,  Mahommed,  at  Multan,  to  join  him  with  all  the 
forces  under  his  command,  and  to  Emir  Jemlay  on  whose  military 
abilities  he  placejd  the  utmost  reliance,  to  hasten  l;owards  Bengal 
rwith.the  veteran  troops  from  Deccan.  After  strongly  reinforc* 
ing,  the  garrison  of  J^^a  under  Shaista,  he  began  to  move  lei* 
jsurely  down. the  Junuia  to  meet  the  enemy,  /  .       .   . 

Sujah,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  from  Allahabad^  and 
was  encamped  in  a  strong  position  at  a  place,  called  I^iogwa^ 
about  thirty  miles  from  that  station,  and  near  ^  large  tank,  or 
reservoir  of  water.    There,  mistrustful  of  troops,  far  inferior  in 
discipline  and  warlike  manoeuvre  to  the  imperial  bands,  and  wish« 
ing  on  that  account  to  give  them  every  possible  advantage,  he 
intrenched  himself,  and  waited  the  attack  of  the  army,  which  he 
learned  irom  his  spouts  had  commenced  its  march  from  Agra.- 
The  approach  of  the  emperor,  however,  \yas  designedly  slov/,  to-' 
give  time  for  the  expected  reinforcements  to  join  him.     When^ 
^at  junction  had  taken  place,  he  pressed  on  to  action  with  rapi* 
dity  'y  his  son  Mahommed  commanding  the  van,  which  CQnsisted> 
of  5000  horse.   The  army  of  Aurungzeb  encamped  about  a  mjle/ 
.and  an  h^lf  from  that  of  his  brother,  and  between  them  lay  an . 
extensive  plain  very  proper  for  a. battle.  Sujah,  ho wevear, having 
a  fine  train  of  artillery  which  defended  the  front  of  his  camp,  and 
cm  which  he  placed  great  dependence,  came  not  out  of  hi?  lines. 
By  doy-'break  on  the  following  morning,  the  imperial  array  ad-  . 
^ced  to  the  attack,  but  so  strongly  was  Sujah  intrenched  it  \y»5 
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'found  impossible  to  force  the  lines,  while  the  artillery,  well  served, 
did  severe  execution  on  the  assailing  foe.  The  attack  was  re- 
peated several  times  with  no  better  success ;  and  Aurungzeb\ 
repulsed,  discomfited,  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  oerplexity. 

At  this  important  crisis  intelligence  was  brought  him  that 

Rajah  Jesswunt,  who  with  a  large  body  of  Rajapouts  had  attended 

him  to  the  field,  and  even  to  the  attack,  had  suddenly  retreated, 

and  fallen  on  the  baggage  in  the  rear,  which  he  had  seized,  and 

was  carrying  off.     A  general  alarm  and  tumult  pervaded  the 

field;  all  were  anxious  to  save  or  recover  their  property ;  and 

whole  squadrons  gradually  disappeared.  The  army  of  Sujah  now 

rushed  by  thousands  from  their  encampment,  and,  headed  by 

their  prince,  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  as  compeHed 

them  to  recede  on  every  side.  The  carnage  was  horrible,  and  the 

rout  of  the  imperialists  seemed  inevitable.     Aurungzeb,  on  this 

occasion,  evinced  that  intrepid  firmness  in  danger  which  entitles 

its  possessor  to  empire.     He  urged  on  his  elephant,  bearing  the 

imperial  standard,  amid  the  thickest  battalions  of  the  enemy,  and, 

excited  by  his  example,  the  retreating  Moguls  rallied  around 

their  prince.    Sujah,  exalted  on  an  enormous  elef^ant,  espied 

him  at  a  distance,  and  was  on  fire  to  meet  his  brother  in  combat ; 

but  the  immense  throng  of  elephants  and  cavalry  between  them 

prevented  the  concussion.     In  the  mean  time  the  driver  of  the 

elephant  of  Aurungzeb  is  shot  through  the  heart,  and  he  endea^ 

vours  to  guide  the  animal  himself  as  well  as  he  is  able  till  another 

can  be  found  to  take  the  station  of  the  deceased.  A  storm  of  arrows 

riains  upon  him  from  every  quarter ;  but  being  in  complete  armour 

he  heeds  them  not,  and  his  nervous  arm  retorts  destruction  upon 

the  assailants.   The  animal  at  length  became  unmanageable,  and 

began  in  spite  of  every  exertion  of  Aurungzeb  to  retreat.  He  was 

just  on  the  point  of  descending,  and  one  foot  was  already  out  of 
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the  amsri,  when  his  faithful  Jemla,  whoneaf  at  hand,  and  braVeiy 
doing  all  that  could  be  effected  by  mortal  valour,  exclaimed  aloud^ 
^*  Hold,  Sir ;  what  are  you  doing  ?  you  descend  from  a  throne,  the 
instant  you  alight  from  that  elephant."  *rhe  Emperor,  who  only 
meant  to  descend  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  another  elephant, 
recollecting  himsdf,  immediately  ordered  the  chains  which  are 
always  ready  to  bind  the  elephant,  when  untractable,  to  be  locked, 
round  his  feet.  He  now  remained  immoveable  amidst  a  host  of 
foes ;  with  an  undaunted  aspect  he  stood  upright  in  the  amari ; 
every  eye  was  upon  him  and  every  arm  of  the  enemy  was  raised 
against  him ;  a  fhoirsand  shot  rattled  around  Irim,  but  his  armout 
rendered  him  impervious  to  their  points. 

In  this  extremity,  if  we  are  to  credt  Berftier,  hims6lf  and  hii 
army  were  snatched  from  total  destruction  by  the  very  samd 
stratagem  Mhich  had  lost  Data  the  field  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory. It  seems  scarcely  credible  th^  the  Same  error  should  b« 
committed  by  two  great  geneiuls,  with  the  crown  of  India  at 
stake,  and  one  might  suspect  that  the  accounts  were  confounded. 
It  will  be  recollected,  however,  that  he  was  in  India  soon  after, 
and  being  in  the  household  of  Aurungsseb,  enjoyed  the  best  means ' 
of  ascertaining  the  truth.  But  thus  it  stands  recorded  in  his  ge- 
nerally authentic  page. 

One  of  Sujah's  chief  captains,  AUaverdi  Khan,  bribed  it  ii 
thought  by  Aurungzeb,observing  the  general  disorder  of  the  field, 
rode  in  haste  up  to  that  prince,  and  told  him  that  his  remaining 
longer  on  his  elephant  was  ttsdess,  and  only  exposing  his  person 
to  unnecessary  danger.  *'  Come  down/'  said  he,  •'  in  the  ram* 
of  God :  the  Moguls  are  flying  on  all  sides  ;  Gfod  has  made  yott 
tsoveteign  of  Hindostan ;  let  us  pursue  these  fugitives  ;  let  not 
even  Aurungzeb  escape  us/'  Sajah  m  that  distracted  tticdnettt 
not  ntore  considerate  than  Dara,  commits  the  sanfe  fatal  error  i  v 
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he  descends  an<l  mounts  his  horse  for  pursuit.  The  troops  look 
around  for  their  leader  in  vain,  are  struck  with  terror,  and  be- 
lieving him  either  to  be  taken  prisoner,  or  slain,  disband  in  great 
multitudes.  So  great  and  general  was  the  defeat,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  escaped  with  life  from  the  field,  whence, 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  he  pressed  on  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Allahabad. 

Aurungzeb  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  enemy.  That 
night  he  lay  on  the  field  of  battle  under  arms ;  and  the  next 
morning  commenced  his  return  to  Agra.  He  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  back  to  that  capital,  where  a  report  of  his  entire 
discomfiture  had  been  circulated  by  Rajah  Jesswunt,  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country  with  the  plunder  of  the  imperial  camp,  which 
had  thrown  every  thing  there  into  confusion.  His  presence  soon 
restored  order  to  the  distracted  city,  and  as  he  wa§  informed 
that  Sujah  was  fortifying  himself  at  Allahabad,  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient force  could  be  prepared,  he  dispatched  Emir  Jemla,  together 
with  his  son  Mahommed,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that  quarter ;  the 
better  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  Jemla,  appointing  him  gover- 
nor for  life  of  that  populous  and  flourishing  Soubah.  Aurungzeb 
now  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  his  father,  mentioning  in  general 
terms  his  victory,  but  declined  visiting  him  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  public  business.  Shah  Jehan  refused  to  read  the 
letter,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  messenger  with  the  silent  disdain 
of  an  injured  father,  and  an  insulted  monarch. 

The  force  and  influence  which  Dara  had  acquired  in  Guzzurat, 
with  whom  the  Maha  Rajah  Jesswunt,  enriched  by  imperial  spoils, 
and  many  other  neighbouring  Rajapout  princes  had  made  a  com- 
mon cause,  had  by  this  time  become  so  formidable  to  Aurungzeb 
as  to  require  the  utmost  exertions  of  his  genius  and  great  military 
talents  to  make  an  effectual  resistance.    Against  Jesswunt,  in 
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particular,  for  his  repeated  perfidies,  he  meditated  a  deep  and 
exemplary  vengeance.  At  present,  however,  he  had  so  many 
enemies  to  contend  with,  that  it  seemed  more  adviseable,  if  practi- 
cable, to  subdue  him  by  that  stratagem  in  which  he  was  so  deep  a 
proficient,  than  to  attempt  his  reduction  in  the  field.  He  knew  his 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  race  of  Tiniur,and  that  in  reahty,  he  was 
no  more  attached,  by  principle,  to  Dara  than  to  himself;  but  la- 
boured to  foment  the  discords  in  the  royal  farfiily,  and  studied  only 
to  add  fuel  to  that Jlame  which,  he  hoped,  would  eventually  extin-^ 
guish  their  dynasty  in  India.  *  He  immediately  dispatched  letters  to 
that  chief  of  the  Rajahs,  in  which  as  well  by  the  promise  of  entire 
forgiveness  of  what  had  passed,  as  the  most  splendid  offers  of 
future  reward,  he  endeavoured  to  detach  him  from  the  cause  of  his 
brother.  The  ofience  of  Jesswunt  was  of  so  deep  a  die,  and  the 
chance  of  Dara's  success  so  uncertain,  that  he  was  not  long  in  he- 
sitating to  pursue  that  line  which  prudence  and  interest  dictated. 
What,  however,  made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind,  was  the 
promise  of  the  Soubahship  of  Guzzurat,  if  he  would  immediately 
relinquish  the  rebel  banners,  and  act  only  a  neutral  part  in  this 
great  contest.  In  consequence,  when  Dara,  in  full  march  for 
Agra,  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Jesswunt's  country,  expecting 
to  be  joined  by  that  Rajah  according  to  his  promise  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  he  received  only  unmeaning  compliments,  and  cold 
apologies.  Unable  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  this  altered 
conduct  in  the  Rajah,  he  sent  his  son  to  his  court,  who  was 
treated  with  distinction  and  hospitality,  but  could  obtain  no  satis- 
factory explanation.  Filled  equally  with  grief  and  indignation, 
yet  above  despondence  in  any  calamity,  the  prince  resolutely 
persevered  in  his  march  towards  Agra,  and  in  a  few  days 
reached  Ajmere,  about  eight  days  journey  from  that  capital. 
Near  Ajmere  he  encamped ;  and,  in  a  situation  remarkably 
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f^v^urabl^  for  the  purpose,  threw  up  intrenchments  of  «  very 
formidable  kind,  the  work  of  European  engineers  i  At  this  place 
h^  expected  to  be  joioed  by  many  Omrahs,  his  former  friends, 
^d  others  who  might  yet  feel  some  compassion  for  the  mise- 
rably hte  of  hi«  imprisoned  father.  The  fond  hopes  of  Dara,  in 
tUs,  as  in  other  oajses,  wiere  wholly  disappointed ;  and  4s  tlie  army 
of  Aurungseb  was  only  at  a  short  distance,  he  prepared  with 
vigour,  but  with  very  inadequate  forces,  for  that  battle  which  was 
ibr  ever  tu  decide  his  £ate.  The  circumstances  of  this  engage«- 
Wfint  are  vanously  related.  I  adhere  to  Bemier's  account,  as  the 
moBt  auth^itic,  and  free  from  oriental  parade.  He  informs  us 
that  the  perfidious  Shanavas  being  still  with  Dara,  and  high  in 
his  confidence,  secretly  betrayed  all  his  designs  to  Aurungzeb, 
who  was  thus  enabled  effectually  to  drcumvent  them ;  in  paiti* 
cular,  he  contrived,  when  the  battle  commenced,  that  the  artillery, 
on  which  he  most  depended,  should  be  ineflfectual.  Judiciously 
placed  on  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  field,  his  cannon  were 
excellently  served,  znd  the  roar  was  tremendous,  but  they  did 
little  execution,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  were  uncharged 
with  ball.  An  easy  entrance  was,  in  consequence,  soon  obtained 
by  the  imperial  squadrons  into  the  very  heart  of  his  intrench* 
ments,  where,  astonished  and  overwhelmed,  the  troops  of  Dara 
were  almost  unresistingly  cut  to  pieces.  The  prince  himself 
mounted  his  elephant,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  select  bands  en- 
deavoured to  rally  the  flying,  and  inspirit  the  dismayed.  He  was 
himself  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  taken  {Mnsoner^  when 
llajah  Jessing,  who  still  retained  some  respect  for  the  individuals 
of  the  royal  family,  privately  sent  him  intelligence  that  he  was 
betr^ed^  and  desired  hdm  to  fly  for  his  life.  Before,  however^ 
he  quitted  the  fatal  field,  he  sought  out  the  false  Shahnavas,  and 
sacrificed  that  lord  to  his  just  revenge ;  at  least  in  this  battle  he 
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perished,  md  Bieinier  wafi.toW  by  many  in  Infji^  that  it  ww  hj 
the  hand  of  Dara  himself.* 

The  plunder  of  th^  jramense  spoil  found  in  his  camp  «o  fully 
ocojpied  the  victorious  army,  that  Dara  i^khout  interruption,  at 
tiie  head  of  about  s^ooo  men,  retraced  his  st^ps  over  the  dreary 
deserts  that  stretch  from  Ajmere  to  A  hmedabad.  But  though 
iinmoLested  by  the  imperial  troops,  he  had  to  oootend,  widiout 
tents  err  baggage,  which  they  were  compelied  to  leave  behindi 
widi  the  sultry  Wast,  and  the  dusty  whirlwiad,  at  tlwe  hottest 
seasoii  of  the  year,  and  with  a  still  more  ferociojus  en^ny,  the 
savage  race  of  Coolies,  who  inhabR  thoie  deserts,  »nd  lare  moi:^ 
keen  fdri>iood  and  plunder  than  the  bjinditti  of  Ai*afaia.  These 
robbers  night  and  day  hang  on  the  rear  of  his  harassed  ^rmy 
aiKi  rifle  and  massacre  his  straggling  soldiers  witho^it  mfy:cy. 
At  length  he  reaches  Ahmedafaad,  at  which  place,  a  new  governor 
having  been  appointed  by  Aurungzeb,  the  ga;tes  are  shut  againbsl: 
hiffl.  About  this  period  of  bis  nisfortunes  he  wis  met  by  ojxf 
author  Bernier,  then  travelling  to  Ahmedabad^,  whom  be  saved 
from  stssassination  by  the  barbarous  Codfies,  ami  who  draws  an 
a#ecting  picture  of  his  satuation.  At  length,  willi  about  four  ^cf 
five  hundred  cavaliers  he  arrives  in  the  territories  of  Ragah  Cttfech^ 
deriving  his  name  from  the  district  which  he  governed,  who  at 
-first  receives  him  widi  compassionate  kindness,  but  being  after- 
awards  gained  over  by  the  emissaries  of  Aurungzeb,  treats  him 
with  such  marked  coldness  as  induces  him  to  think  bis  person 
in  danger,  and  he  quits  lus  suspected  host  to  encounter  new  and 
still  greater  perils. 

The  faithful  governor  whom  be  had  appomted  at  Bhakor  stiU 
held  out  for  him  against  the  Mogul  general,  who  coidd  make  no 
imtpression  either  by  arms,  by  bribes,  or  menaces.  With  a  larger 

■•'  Bcrnkr's  Mogul  Empire,  torn.  i.  p.  141,  uW  supra. 
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army  he  might  have  raised  the  siege,  but  with  his  handful  of  men, 
the  attempt  would  only  be  rushing  on  certain  ruin  :  captivity  or 
death  must  be  his  instant  doom.  He,  therefore,  turned  his  eye 
towards  Persia,,  where  the  illustrious  Shah  Abbas  would  doubtless 
receive  the  unfortunate  heir  of  a  great  empire ;  and  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  Dara,  if,  notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  the  Car- 
manian  deserts  which  he  would  have  had  to  brave,  he  had  tried 
the  generosity  of  Abbas.  His  favourite  high-spirited  Sultana,  who 
had  heroically  attended  him  in  all  his  difficulties,  and  shortly  after 
died  the  victim  of  them,  dissuaded  him  from  that  measure  as  un- 
worthy of  Dara.  In  this  deep  perplexity  he  happened  to  recollect 
that  in  those  parts  there  lived  a  certain  Patan  chief  named  Jihon 
Khan,  whose  life  he  had  twice  saved,  when  doomed  by  Shah 
Jehan  to  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant  for  various 
rebellions.  To  this  man,  notwithstanding  the  intreaties  of  his 
family,  to  whom  his  infamous  character  was  well  known,  he  de- 
termined to  fly,  in  the  confident  hope  that,  induced  by  gratitude, 
if  not  by  compassion,  he  would  furnish  him  with  troops  sufficient 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Bhakor,  where  his  treasures  were  deposited, 
by  means  of  which  new  armies  might  soon  be  levied  among  the 
hardy  race  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  and  the  sceptre  of  India  be 
yet  torn  from  the  grasp  of  an  usurper. 

The  scorching  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  the  desert,  and  the  sa- 
vage ferocity  of  a  professed  robber  appeared  to  Dara  more  safely  to 
be  trusted  than  an  obdurate  monster,  thirsting  for  fraternal  blood! 
To  the  residence  of  Jihon  he  obstinately  resorted,  and  that  chief 
received  him  with  every  appearance  of  heart-felt  gratitude  and 
respect.  In  the  hospitable  domain  of  Jihon,  who  even  gave  up  his 
palace  for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  his  attendants,  the 
prince  for  some  time  reposed  from  toil,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  seem- 
ed to  break  in  upon  the  settled  gloom  of  his  mind.   Aurungzeb, 
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however,  was  well  informed,  by  his  scouts,  of  the  route  which 
he  had  pursued,  and  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly.  In  a 
few  days  intelligence  arrived  that  Khan  Jehan  was  advancing 
rapidly  with  an  army  from  Multan,  and  soon  after  his  van  was 
actually  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  toilsome  march  must  now 
be  renewed,  and,  taking  leave  of  his  host,  under  whose  roof  the 
Sultana  had  died,  he  resolved  filially  to  make  his  escape  into 
Persia.  He  had  scarcely  proceeded  one  coss  on  his  disconsolate 
journey  before  he  perceived  Jihon  coming  after  him  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  horse  at  full  speed.  The  prince,  surprised  but  not 
mistrustful,  rode  back  to  meet  him,  and  was  about  to  address  him, 
when  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  disarmed.  His  attendants, 
by  death  and  desertfon,  were  by  this  time  reduced  to  too  small  a 
number  to  make  any  successful  resistance,  and  the  prince  was 
seized  and  bound  without  a  sabre  being  lifted  in  his  defence.  The 
prince,  resigned  to  his  fate,  maintained  an  indignant  silence.  The 
perfidious  chief  was*  also  silent  from  conscious  guilt.  Having  en- 
riched himself  with  the  plunder  of  all  that  remained  valuable  fo 
his  benefactor,  he  hurried  him  away  to  Khan  Jehan,  who  imme- 
diately sent  both  the  prince  and  his  betrayer,  under  a  strong 
escort  to  Delhi,  where  Aurungzeb  at  this  time  kept  his  court. 

Though  that  subtile  parricide  had  already,  ih  iiis  own  mind, 
determined  on  his  fate,  he  thought  proper  on  this  occasion  to 
assemble  his  nobles ;  and  consult  them  concerning  the  destiny 
of  his  distinguished  captfve.  Some  were  for  his  immediate  trans- 
portation to  Gwalior,  others  were  for  death,  as  a  matter  of  state 
necessity ;  but  all  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  a  public  exposure 
of  his  person  in  bonds,  as  a  prince  fallen  from  the  imperial  height, 
like  that  Parius,  from  whom  his  name  was  derived,  never  to 
rise  again.  Accordingly,  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  on 
a  lean  elephant  meanly  apparelled,  with  his  son  seated  by  his 
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side,  he  was  led  in  melancholy  procession  through  that  great  and 
populous  dty,  amkJst  an  immense  concourse  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  with  tears 'bewailed  his  fate,  while  the  conscious  skies  bore 
witness  to  their  secret,  but  cordial  execrations  goured  forth  against 
his  tyrannical  brother. 

After  this  cruel  exhibition,  the  unfortunate  prince,  together 
with  his  son,  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  a  strong  fort 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  The  traitor  Jihon  was  rewarded 
with  a  title  and  considerable  presents,  but  on  his  return  home 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  people.  That  in- 
dignation, indeed,  soon  became  so  violent  and  general,  that 
Aurungzeb,  alarmed  lest  a  rescue  should  be  attempted,  issued 
orders  for  completing  the  dreadful  tragedy  by  the  immediate 
execution  of  Dara.  The  charge  of  the  bloody  deed  was  assigned 
to  an  Afghan  chief,  named  Nazir,  who  was  known  to  bear  a 
rooted  hatred  to  Dara.  This  ruffian,  with  three  others,  entemg 
by  iright  the  prince's  apartment,  quickly  dispatched  him,  and 
bore  the  head  reeking  with  blood  to  Aurungzeb,  who  anxiously 
waited  its  arrival.  It  was  so  disfigured  with  clotted  Mood  that 
he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  a  charger  of  water  and  cleansed. 
When,  freed  from  the  filth,  he  gazed  for  some  time  on  the  fea- 
tures, and  exclaiming  "  ah,  unfortunate  man  !"  burst  into  tears. 
He  then  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away  from  his  sight,  and  buried 
with  the  body  in  the  tomb  of  Homaion.  The  yotithful  companion 
of  his  sorrows  was  on  the  following  morning  conveyed  under  a 
strong  guard  to  OwaHor. 

As  Dara  had  in  some  degree  shared  imperial  honours,  this 
lengthened  detail  of  his  sufferings  was  thought  proper ;  in  the 
history  of  Snjah,  and  of  Soliman  Shekoh  the  son  of  Dara,  the  only 
remaining  obstacles  to  Auningzeb's  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  throne,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  concfse. 
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We  left  the  former  of  those  princes  wiA  the  remains  of  W« 
routed  army,  encamped  9^  Alkhafaad^  and  Emir  Jemla,  now  go^ 
vemor  of  Bengal,  with  Mi^ommed,  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
troops  HI  ^\l  pursuit  of  \Am.  Ap|»*ized  of  th^  near  appro^i^ 
and  fearful  that  his  retreat  to  his  capital  Rajamal,  might  b^  CM 
off  by  the  enemy's  passage  of  the  river,  either  abore  or  belo^ 
Allahabad,  the  prince  broke  up  his  csump,  abd  retired  to  Mongeer, 
dm  Important  statical,  which  commands  the  paari  into  Bengal. 
From  tM^  station^  however,  t&e  superior  military  skill  of  Jemlii 
cotUrived  to  expel  without  bioodidied  the  fugitive  prince.  By  A 
secret  road  over  the  mountaiBs  adjoinmg  to  Mbngteer^,  ^emk 
Metered  the  province  below  that  posli,  and  wa9  beard  of  hy  SttjaD 
in  his  rear,  wlien  he  expected  to  be  attaidtod  hy  Inm  in  d¥e  ftdtit; 
Sujah  decamped  with  predpicatioii,  ami  arrived:  i^omei  days  b^ 
fore  him  in  the  environs  of  Rajamal,  wttere^  be  agalpr  ihtiisnchetf 
himself,  being  still  onwilKng;withr  Ae  enepvatescddfers^of  Bengal 
to  contend  in  the  o^en  fmM  against  tte  mco^e  exp€«iehced^  andf 
hardy  veterans  of  the.  north,  Sujah,  durin^hisldfSg  residence 
in  Bengal,  by  high^  rewards^  had'  gainedi  over  ra.  osmsiderable  bddy 
of  Portuguaz(e,  andr  other  engiheersj.  wfta  deCmded  with  such* 
vigour  the  iatrenchmenta  which,  of  cAA  materials,  ^ey  had^  sOi 
skillfully  thrown  up,. that  for  six.  days  together  Jeral*  a«tacfcetf 
them  without  succe$Sv  On  the  seventh;  the'  forC^citions  being. 
reduced,  to  ruma^  and*  the  post  being  no  Ibngw  t^nabte,  he  dfi^ 
camped  under  cover  of  the  night,  and,  crossing  the'GangefsWitK^ 
all  his  army,  took  the  route  oft  Tanda*  The  annual- i«i«s,settShg- 
in,  about  this  time,  put  an  end^for  the  present  to- all'  ftnther* 
operaticinst 

The  proud  sfirit  of  the  prince  Mahommedj  who,  by  the  seizure* 
erf  Shah  Jehan,  vauntqd  to  haveobtamed  the^tipire  for  hisfather; 
iHbrookod  either,  the  control  assaoMd-hy  Jemla^ovej^  his^actions, 
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cr  the  stem  occasional  reproofs  of  that  father  himself.  He  was 
passionately  attached  to  a  d^ghter  of  Sujah,  to  whom,  before  the 
rupture  of  the  imperial  brothers,  he  had  been  betrothed.  At  this 
great  distance  from  the  capital,  and  at  a  moment  when  Jemla  was 
absent  from  the  camp  on  affairs  of  importance,  the  prince  took 
the  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  the  scheme  he  had  long  medi- 
tated, and  with  a  considerable  body  of  friends  went  over  to  Sujah, 
not  without  very  confident  hopes  that  the  whole  army,  when  they 
heard  of  his  recess,  would  join  his  standard.  In  that  respect 
however  he  was  disappointed,  and  the  confusion  and  dismay  to 
which  his  flight  gave  birth,  were  soon  allayed  by  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  Jemla,  who  though  filled  with  extreme  astonishment  and 
regret,  acted  with  that  decision  and  vigour  which  in  so  desperate 
an  extremity  were  required.  In  the  mean  time,  Sujah  with  rap- 
ture received  the  royal  deserter,  consented  to  his  immediate  nup- 
tials with  his  beautiful  daughter,  which  were  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  and  constituted  him  general  in  chief  of  his 
now  recruited  army. 

When  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived,  Jemla,  de- 
termined if  possible  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  and  finish  the 
protracted  campaign,  crossed  the  Ganges  on  a  bridge  of  boats, 
previously  prepared,  and  marched  with  all  his  force  against 
Tanda.  Mahommed,  in  the  ardour  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  vic- 
tory, urged  his  father-in-law  to  renounce  the  system  of  entrench- 
ment, and  prepare  to  risque  every  thing  in  a  general  engagement. 
Sujah  consented,  and  the  prince  still  fondly  expecting  to  be  joined 
on  the  day  of  battle  by  the  greater  part  of  his  father's  troops, 
erected  his  standard  in  the  front  of  the  army,  and  marched  in 
the  centre  of  the  first  line.    In  this  hope,  however,  he  was 
dreadfully  disappointed.    A  large  column  of  horse  bearfrtg  down 
upon  him,-  by  Jemla's  express  order,  convinced  hilto,  by  tfie 
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warmth  and  vigour  of  their  assault,  how  little,  except  his  own 
valour,  he  had  to  depend  upon.     It  availed  him  greatly  in  this 
arduous  contest,  but  he  could  not  infuse  any  portion  of  it  into  the 
spiritless  troops  whom  he  now  led  to  battle.    They  were  of  a 
very  different  Cast  from  those  at  the  head  of  which  he  had  been 
used  to  fight.    The  squadrons  too  sent  against  him  were  picked 
men,  and  the  attack  was  such  as  might  strike  terror  into  soldiers 
more  valiant  and  robust  than  those  produced  in  the  enervating 
climate  of  Bengal.    They  were  dispersed,  arid  fled  at  the  first 
onset;  and  his  repeated  efforts  to  rally  them  were  wholly  inef- 
fectual.   Nor  did  the  daring  fortitude  of  Sujah  at  all  more  avail 
to  keep  together  the  battalions  which  he  personally  commanded. 
They  were  routed  and  flying  in  every  directbn ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  those  two  princes  escaped  being  surrounded, 
and  taken  prisoners*  They  urged  their  flight  together  to  Dacca ; 
the  last  town  of  eminence  in  Bengal,  towards  that  ocean  which 
i^eemed  now  to  oflfer  the,  pnly  asylum  to  the  min^d  fortunes 
of  Sujah.   The  conqueror  entered  Tanda  in  triumph^  and  re- 
n^ine4  there  some  .tjme  tp  settle  the  distracted  affairs  of  the 
province.    .  ^  .         . 

Aurungzeb,  in  the  mean  time,  though  greatly  enraged  at  the 
defection  of  his  son,  conc^l^d  his  i;esentment,  wd  made  use  of 
all  tha|  fraudful  ;$tratagem  of  which  he  was  so  complete  a  master, 
to  induce  his  r^rn  to  duty  and  allegiance.  In  this  respect,  by 
.means  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  spedfys  he  eventually  sue- 
ceededji  and  Mahommed^  arriving  at  Agra  full  of  contrition  for 
^is  offence,  was  by  his  unrelenting  father  immediately  sent  pri- 
soner for  life  to  Gualior.  His  unfortunate  father-inJaw,  perpe- 
tually harassed  by  Jemla,  was  compelled  at  length  to  fly,  with 
a  few  followers;  sljl).  faithfjiil  to  him,: o'wr  barren  mountains  and 
trackle^,d€f»erts,  into  Arracan^  where  he  was  at  first  well  re- 
ceived by  the  prince  of  the  country,  but  either  intimidated  by  the 
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menace*  of  Aurungzeh^  or  tempted  by  the  great  wealth  which 
bis  guest  had  brought  with  him,  after  some  time  he  withdrew 
from  him  his  protection,  and  either  efiected  or  connived  at  the 
destruction  of  himself  and  all  his  family.  The  detail  of  his  varied 
sufferings  as  given  iB  eastern  writers,  is  long  and  affecting,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  are  vanously  related ;  but  we  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  on  tales  of  woe,  and  must  return  to  con* 
template  the  fate  of  the  last  of  this  ill-starred  family,SolkRan,  the 
9on  of  XXarft,  whom  we  left  shut  up  in  the  mountains  of  SHrinagur, 
meditatbg  the  ddivery  oi  h\s  oountry,  and  vengeance  for  a  mur- 
der^ed.  father. 

Havmg  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Sujah  and  his  rebellious 
son,  yet  not  dunking  his  throne  secure  while  that  imnce  sur- 
vived, Aurungzeb^  first  by  menacea  and  then  by  bribes,  endea-^ 
voured  to  prevail  upon  the  Rajah  of  Shrinagur  to  deliver  updiat 
sole  repaying  obstacle  to  Im  eomfdete  Mkity.  His  avarice  be- 
ing thus  assailed  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  fears  wrought  upon 
oa  the  other,  the  Rajah,  to  avoid  the  opprobrium  of  direct  trea^ 
cbery,  connived  at  an  invasicm  of  his  4lluntry  by  the  imperial 
,  troops,  who  carried  to  that  mercenary  chief  the  price  set  upon  die 
head  of  the  prince.  Soliraan^  secretly  mformed  of  the  ^vfidy  of 
bis  host^  fled  precii^tately  from  his  capoCal ;  and  travejpsecf  die 
vjust  deserts  of  that  country  of  rock  and  stenm,  till,  he  reachaf 
the  borders  of  Gdreat  Thibet  Hs  flight  however  was  unavtdjt 
ing  before,  a  foe  iastracted  to  pursue  him;  if  necessary,  to  the 
hounds,  of  Asia  itself:  he  was  seizad  and  conveyed  to  DtStA, 
bound.in  fetters  of  gold.  It  was  neeesaary  tiiathis  person  shtmlif 
be  identified,  as.  the  neal^  sen  of  Daca^  lest,  atsome  future  periotf; 
the  empire  shouldba  convulsed  by  die  appearance  of  an  impost 
tpr.  When  for  thi^ purpose,  on  an  appDintediday,  ht  was  pub^ 
licly  brought  into  tfae.Hall  of  AudiffiM»,  to  bear  hit  destiny  pro^ 
nowiced^  tfae.whqle  court  was/  struok  withastonishment  at  the' 
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fflajesfy  kM  grafcefulness  of  his  persdn.  Th^  great  bnirahs  la- 
lifieiited  his  unhappy  fate,  dnd  the  ladies  of  the  haram,  who  were 
permitted  fo  view  him  from  behind  the  screens,  could  riot  refrain 
from  sheddirt^  tears.  Even  the  iron  heart  of  Auruhgzeb  seemed 
fdi-  a  moment  to  releht ;  yet  the  Cruel  order  for  his  perpetual 
iittprisontfient  Was  issued,  and  he  was  that  very  night,  under  a 
sffoh^  guard,  sent  off  to  pdss  the  remainder  of  his  life  Wfth  the 
other  prihceS,  at  Gualior. 

On  the  thf one  thus  ihiquitously  obtained  by  the  rilurder  or  in- 
carcei^atidh  of  the  ivrhole  royal  family,  Aurungzeb  sate  during  a 
period  ol^nedrly  50  feiis,  df  which  were  I  t^o  enter  riiinuiely  into 
the  transactions,  this  Whol6  Volume,  already  sWellirig  to  k  great 
itiagnitude,.#otild  scarcely  cofitairi  thfe  details.  AH  f  can  ptetendf 
to  in  tliis  aiid  the  following  lives  of  liife  Mogul  Emperors,  is'  to  give 
&ie  leaditigfatets  in  dachrdign,  arid fo  refer  the  readei*  desirous  of 
rttore  extensrvie  irifoMktiori,  to  the  authorities  cit'ed  iri*  ^e  p'recedf- 
ing  pages,  or  those  of  an  equally  authentic  kind  noticed  below.* 

The  faine  6f  the  Valour  aind  the  wis(dorii  of  Aurungzeb  was  by 
tW**  fthit  sp^id  v/id^iy  thtbiigli  Asia,  and  ambassadors  frorii 
Tarlary,  ffcm  Per^i,  from  Arabia,  ah'd  even  ^roiri  Etliiopia  arr 
rived  successively  at  I>elhi,  blearing  the  rarest  and  richest  pro- 
ductions of  their  respeclSve  courttries  to  be  laid  af  the  feet  of  the 
new  etti|>eror.  They  were  received  with*  unusual  pbiripi  ahrf 
riiagnificent  presents'  Were  in  return'  sent  to  their  respective 
sbvertigns.  Jemla  was  for  his  great  arid  iriiportan^  services  ele- 
vated to  the  riank  of  ^isier*  of  the  empire,  arid  his  son' was  ap- 
pointed Bukshi,  or  commander  in' chief.    In  Deccan  duririg  thi? 

*  Orme's  Historical  Frapoente  of  the  Mogul  Empire;  Sraditt  Khan's  History 
of  Aufungzeb's  JSuccessors ;  the  Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem ;  Scott's 
Deklcan ;  the  History'  of  Cholam'titissain,  and  other  native  aixovnts  translated' of 
rSidit  yfeitr l)y *6ur  Jngftitto J  cbilttvyih^h  in  I'ndr^.  ' 
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civil  convulsions  under  Mahommed  Mauzim,  the  second  son 
of  Aurungzefo,  every  tlung  had  remained  quiet,  and  Jesswunt 
Sing  still  remained  viceroy  of  Guzzurat,  the  reward  of  his  per- 
fidy to  Sultan  Dara.  Amidst  this  profound  tranquillity  Aurungzeb 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  he  bore  with  heroic 
fortitude,  and  to  prevent  any  contention  about  the  succession, 
should  it  prove  fatal,  he  had  the  precaution  to  have  Mauzim  pro- 
claimed heir  of  the  empire  by  the  sounding  title  of  Shah  Aulum, 
or  king  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  a  rumour  of  his 
death  for  some  time  prevailed,  several  armies  were  put  in  motion 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  some  to  release  Shah  Jehan^ 
and  others  in  the  cause  of  different  individuals  of  the  royal 
family.  Aurungzeb,  however,  after  a  desperate  struggle  at  length 
recovered ;  and  the  profound  policy  by  which  his  life  was  regu- 
lated induced  him  for  the  present  to  refrain  from  noticing  thcise 
rebellious  movements,  though  the  authors  of  them  at  a  proper 
time  were  not  forgotten. 

Among  those,  on  more  close  investigation,  was  unfortunately 
numbered  the  prince  himself,  who  had  manifested  strong  symp- 
toms of  a  desire  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  regalia  at  an 
earlier  period  than  his  father  and  nature  designed.  In  the  breast 
of  so  jealous  a  parent  as  Aurungzeb,  in  consequence,  the 
affection  for  Mauzim  rapidly  declined,  and  his  youngest  scmi,- 
Akber,  succeeded  to  that  partial  fondness  which  Mauzim  had 
lost.  In  short,  he  resolved  in  his  mind  that  Akber  should  be  his 
successor ;  and  as  Dara  had  left  a  daughter  who  resided  with  Shah* 
Jehan  at  Agra,  he  sent  to.  solicit  her  in  marriage  for  his  son,  with 
a  request  that  his  father  would  send  him  some  of  the  crown 
jewels  and  the  regalia  which  the  old  emperor  still  resolutely  de- 
tained. A  refusal  from  both  was  returned.  The  princess  de- 
clared she  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  marry  the 
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son  of  the  murderer  of  her  father;  and  Shah  Jehan  declared  that  if 
he  troubled  him  again  respecting  the  jewels^  the  hammers  were 
ready  that  should  pound  them  to  dust.  At  a  later  periody  how- 
ever^ and  perhaps  on  a  more  submissive  application,  he  sent  him 
a  present  of  jewels  and  part  of  the  imperial  regalia  to  the  value 
of  about  S5o,ooo/,  sterling.  The  severe  illness  of  Aurungzeb 
was  attended  with  great  debility,  increased  by  his  meagre  diet,  as 
aFakeer,  from  which  he.  never  varied,  and  his  physicians  recom- 
mending the  soft  and  salubrious  air  of  Cashmire  for  his  complete 
restoration,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1664,  he  commenced 
his  march,  (for  the  journey  of  an  Indian  emperor  is  always  at  the 
head  of  an  army,)  for  that  terrestrial  paradise,  accompanied  by 
his  favourite  sister  Roxanara  Begum.  She  had  ever  as  faithfully 
attached. herself  to  him  and  his  fortunes  as  her  sister  Jehanara 
had  to  Dara  and  his,  and  Aurungzeb  sensible  of  what  he  owed 
to  her  penetration  and  talents  for  intrigue,  when  resident  at  the 
court  of  her  father ,1  ever  treated  her  in  the  most  aflFectiionate  and 
grateful  manner. 

The  empire  remaining  in  profound  peace,  Aurungzeb  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  his  delightful  retreat  at  Cashmii^e  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1665 ;  but  the  public  business  was  by  no 
means  obstructed  by  his  absence  from  the  capital.  Vigour 
and  dispatch  marked  all  his  measures.  The  great  Qmrahs 
attended  the  Presence  daily,  as  at  Delhi ;  and  petitions  were 
heard,  juid  causes  decided,  as  usual,  by  the  emperor,  sitting  on 
his  throne.  The  officers  of  every  department  of  the  state  were 
.constantly  employed,  and  messengers  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
horses  were  in  readiness,  at  every  post,  to.  bear  the  imperial 
mandates,  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire^  Stem  in 
his  manners,  inflexible  in  his  justice,  and  with  every  passion 
but  ambition  completely  subdued  in  his  own  breast,  Aurungzeb 
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Ipafte  hm  ^yff»s^  fos  tl««  H^n$.  mA  frailties  of  atbers.  Tbe 
4i&t»nt  gaxempw  treroW^fl  at  ^m  frown ;  and  the  least  deviation 
fcojtn  \ii  Qi^er^  ikhs.  punished  witb  4egradatioq»  or  with  chaii^. 

4ihf)u%  thi^  titofi.  inenshed,  tf  CUiaUpF,  Mahoauned,  the  son  of 
l^ca,  whou  togieth^r  with  Mora^  was^  thoMght  to.  hjive  been  d|s~ 
patched  l*y  mieans  of  th^  poitsi,  whiq^  B^mier.  descri]^  as  a  sort 
^  s|piy  F^on*  Q^d;^  of  an  infu^ipa  pf  p0M»e&1n  water,  of  which 
th$!  itrinP^.  confined  in  th^Jt  state>pnson  ane  compelled  ta  drink 
§^  mornings  fa$i^ng>  a  copious  draught.  By  this  sti^pifying 
jl^tipn  t|^y  soQP  Iftecome.  emadated,  gradually  lose  their  stoengdi 
^d  th^ijr.  intellects,  and  at  kst,  die  insensiUy.  Not  long-aHtw,  thirt 
i?«  19  F^niary  i^€e6.  Shah  Jcthan,  after  an  imprispnmentof  sev^i 
y^r;;,  ^,3(piced  at  the  Caatle  of  Agra.  The  seva>«  confinement 
whiph,  h^  ]»ad  undfsrgone,  together,  with  the  conoomitaRt  gaUing^ 
i^e^gdons  on.  his.  altered  state^  had  long,  plunged  him-  into  »pf»- 
fpund  melancholy^  which  all  the  fond  attentbns  of'  hb  l^eved 
daughter  Jehanara  availed,  not  to  dissipate.  This  atrabiUous  dis- 
ease, combined  with  the  massacre  of  so  many  of  his-  fan^,  b^ 
the  monster  wbp  had  usurped  his  thix>ne,  at  length,  totally  over- 
whelmed, the,  fapultjes,  and  probably  cuptured  th^  heart  of  the- 
once  high-minded  and  magnificent  l^ah.M>ap« 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  long- wished  foDeventj  Aurui^ 
zeb,  only  recently  cetumedl  from  Cashraire  to  Delhi,  immedl^ 
at^y  prpQ^ded  to  Agra,  but  ixirained  fcom-entenng  the  castle  till' 
he  had  written,  a  letter,  to  Jiis.  aster,  e^pcssaing  affected  §prief  for 
thp  events  and  rqquesting  hqc  peranssion  to.  visit  the.  castle.  Jeha- 
i)ara.  received  hfu*  brother  with  great  magnifi^enqe,  and<»i  his 
eotr^uice  prjesented  him.  with  t^  large  golden  bason  which  ccuMuned 
all  the  Jewels  of  their  decea.sed  father.  All  due  hcmours  were  paid' 
tp  the.  royal  remains,  which  were  solemnly  interred  in  the  famous 
marble,  qiiauspleum  erected  by.  himself  for  his  beaudfnl  and 
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ftfraflocileivife  Ti^e  M«heL  Jobanava  w»4i  henceforth  received^ 
at  leeet  iqiiMaendjrs  into  hi0^ 

pqpMdhim  back  toDdhi ;  ^but  died  (shortly  after,  and  Tavemier^ 
who  staid  lat^r  ki  bidia  than  ]Bernier«  wboae  narrative  conqlude^ 
in  tS66s  informis  us  that  every  body  ^uiKpected  she  was  taken  ^ 
by  poison.* 

In  a  precedihg  portion  of  this  volumejf  wrhen  giving  a  sym^ 
mary  history  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  I  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
early  transactioiis  of  Aur^mgzeb,  vdth  the  famous  Sevajee,  the 
founder  of  that  singular  nation ;  that  able  and  intrepid  chieftain^ 
who  tiboii^h  at  once  contendiqg  with  three  potent  sovereigns,  with 
Aurungzeb,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  kings  of  Visiapour  an4 
Goloonda  on  the  other,  had  contiived  in  a  few  years  to  found  a 
kii^dom  extending  $4P  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  200  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  finest  climate  of  India.  The  detail  of  his  vic- 
tories and  defeats  in  tins  impor1;ant  struggle  for  empire,  and 
ii4iile  fighting  with  those  jmcmarchs,  would  make  a  large  though 
perhaps  not  a  very  entertaining  volume,  as  it  must  principally 
consist  of  accounts  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  forts,  for,  crafty 
as  Aurungzeb  himself,  he  alw9.ys  avoided  engageiQents  on  the 
plain,  and  clung  to  the  hills  and  rocks  among  which  his^  dariqg 
qnd  congenial  apiiit  was  nurture^.  Oh  this  account,  and  because 
the  transactions  of  the  Mabratta  naticm  have  already  pr eqiaturely 
«ig^ed,  and  will,  hereafter,  occupy  many  p^es  of  this  work,  I 
shall  enter  less  at  l^ge  thah  might  be  expected  into  the  particu- 
krs  of  their  early  lustpry.  Let  it  suffice  in  this  place  generally 
to  state,  that  the  Mogal  Viceroys,  .numercfus  and  brave  as  they 
were,  successively  detached  .against  this  extraordinary  man  from 
the  neighbouring  Soubahs  of  Quz:(urat  and  the  Deccan^  though 

^  Tavornier's  Indian  Travels,  p.  114.. 
t  See  cb^pter  tv.  of  the  last  book,  at  page  %%2. 
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sometimes  crowned  with  partial  victory,  were  utterly  unsuccess-^ 
ful  in  their  attempts  wholly  to  subjugate  him,  and  Aurungzeb  in 
person,  at  a  later  period  of  his  protracted  reign,  found  all  his  high 
military  talents,  and  deep  political  intrigues  baffled  by  the  more 
subtle  Sevajee.  When  death,  at  length,  released  him  of  his  rival,, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  joy  at  that  event,  but  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  his  memory  by  exclaiming,  "  That  man  was  indeed  a  great 
general,  and  the  only  one  who  has  had  the  magnanimity  to  raise 
a  new  kingdom,  while  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
andent  sovereignties  of  India.  My  armies  have  been  employed 
against  him  for  nineteen  years,  and  nevertheless  his  state  has 
been  jalways  increasing/** 
At  this  time.  Rajah  Jessing,  the  former  general,  being  dead,  the 
brave  Dellere  Khan  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan^ 
acting  alone  under  the  order§  of  Sultan  Mauzim,  the  governor, 
and  serving  as  a  check  upon  that  ambition  which  his  father, 
through  all  his  subterfuges,  perceived  to  be  the  predominant 
passion  of  his  mind.  The  king  of  Visiapour,  though  so  often 
vanquished,  was  constantly  seeking  every  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  the  Mogul  yoke,  and  never  paW,  except  when  compelled,  the 
stipulated  tribute  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  situation  of  his 
country,  amid  high  and  almost  inaccessible  moimtains,  abounding 
in  difficult  passes,  overgrown  with  lofty  woods,  and  full  of  for- 
tresses, many  of  which  were  in  those  days  deemed  impregnable, 
encouraged  his  frequent  attempts  at  rebellion,  and  often  screened 
him  from  punishment  when  the  Mogul  armies  were  engaged  in 
crushing  rebellion  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier.  The 
king  of  Golconda,  his  firm  and  constant  ally,  wa«  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  found  money,  while  the  former  found  men  and 
arms  to  carry  on  the  war.  A  few  years  of  peace  always  recruited 
*  Orme's  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire*  p.  95.  uhi  supra. 
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the  defidency  of  riches,  and  the  waste  of  population  induced  by 
the  barbarous  devastations  of  these  fierce  invaders.  I'his  will 
account  to  the  reader  for  the  frequent  mention  of  the  alternate 
revolt  and  reduction  of  these  refractory  tributaries ;  nor  can  they 
be  said  to  be  finally  subjugated  till  Aurungzeb,  as  we  shall  find, 
in  1686,  marching  into  the  south  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
emphre,  put  a  final  period  to  their  dynasties.  Attacked  by  the 
Mogul  generals  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Sevajee  pn  the  other, 
who  had  plundered  from  him  the  whole  Concan,  or  western 
regions  of  Visiapour,  Adil  Shah  was  compelled  once  more  to 
submit,  and  pay  up  his  arrears  with  valuable  offerings ;  as  were 
many  other  refractory  Omrahs  and  Rajahs  bordering  on  Guzzu- 
rat  and  the  Deccan  ;  and  Dellere  is  said  this  year  to  have  remit- 
ted,  in  jewels  and  money,  nearly  two  millions  sterling  to  the 
royal  treasury.* 

Faithful  to  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor,  to  watch  and  report 
the  motions  of  his  ambitious  son,  that  loyal  general  was  shortly, 
afterwards,  under  false  pretences,  driven  by  Mauzim  from -the 
Deccan;  but  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Emperor,  who 
well  knew  both  his  worth,  and  the  weight  of  his  obligations  to 
him.  Having  not  wholly  meglected  himself  while  replenishing 
the  treasury  of  his  master,  he  was  affluent,  and  to  his  affluence 
the  grateful  Aurungzeb  added  the  highest  honours  of  nobility. 
On  the  submission  also  of  his  son  who,  in  his  recent  conduct, 
appeared  to  have  acted  rather  from  avowed  hatred  to  Dellere, 
than  from  any  determined  spirit  of  disaffection  to  his  father, 
he  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  continued  him  in  the  government 
of  Deccan. 

That  Deccan,  of  which  so  much  has  been  recently  said,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  theatre  of  Aunmgzeb's  first  exercises  in 

*  Dow,  voU  iii.  p.  3880 
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tlte  sdetice  of  war;  tAfc  oountry  whence  he  had^  kd  the"  ftnperial 
ifrmierinto  V^lirapour  atld^GoIbonda;  and  ta  oeciasidnal-  ccmquest 
amid  die  rtountaimras  recesses  of  Sevajee.  He  had  long  medi^ 
tated  tfie  conquest' of  the  wliote  peninsula,  and  had  ftiily  resolved 
that  the  sea*  alone  should  be  the  boundary  of  his"  dominions  in 
that  quarter.  An»  apprehended  rupture  with  the  king  of  Pfersia, 
and  the  hostHe  movements  of  t^ie  numerous  and  hardy  tribes  of 
Patans  tHio*  inhabit  the  mountains  beyond^  the  Indus,  kept  him 
fbr  ^  present  constantly  at  I>elhi.  TThe  origin  of  the  quarrel 
with  i^ah  Abbas  was  twofold;  Candahar^tHe  perpetual  source 
of  contention*  between  the  two'  empires  was  one;  and  insults 
ofSbrtdfto  his*ambassadbr  at  the  court^of  Ispahan  constituted  die 
other.  With  respect  to  the  latter  cause  of  offence,  it  arose  from 
the  mere  inadvertence  of  one  of  his  secretaries,  who^  in  the  letter 
which  accompanied  the  credentials  of  the  ambassador,  while  he 
had  ostentatiously  displayed  lus  own  sovereign's  assumed  titfe  of 
AuLtTM^GfeER,  or  CONQUEROR  OP  THE  WORLD,  had  addtessed  the 
king  of  Persia*  by  a  title  far  ihferibr  to  diat  of  the  great  Shah-in-» 
l^iah,  or  king  of  kings,  at  which  the  soul  of  the  haughty  Abbas 
took  fire.  "  What,"  exclaimed  that  prince,  *'  does  th:&  con* 
QUEROR  OP  THE  WORLD  dare  to  rank  me  among  his^  vassals  ? 
Haste  back  to  that  vile  murderer  of  his  family,  and  be  to  him 
the  herald  of  my  contempt,  my  detestMstm,  and  my  defiance."  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  the  beard  of  that  lord  to  be  shaved  off; 
(the  greatest  indignity  that  can  be  offered  in  that  country)  and 
dismissed.  An  apology  fdr  tfie  error  of  the  senile  was  submitted 
to  by  Aurungzeb,  but  the  iftvective  and  the  defiance  were  re- 
turned. He  had  long  resolved  to  retake  Candahar,  and  the  most 
vigorous  preparatibns  had  been  made  accordingly.  Sultan  Mau- 
zim  was  immediately  ordered  with  20,000  horse  to  march  from 
Deccan,  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia^^  and  he  himself  prepared  to 
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take  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  whole  army  of  thfe  norA;  On 
the  othtei'  hand  Shah  Atbisis>.who»  would  listen  to  no  apologies^ 
as- possibly  thinking  none  sincere,  had  commenced  his  march  for 
Ghorasari  at  tiie  head  of  80,000  horse,  and  an  immense  train  of 
artillery,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  forebode  a  most  obstinate 
and  sanguinary  contest. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  Aurungzeb  was  alarmed^  by  an  imagined 
conspiracy  among  the  Persian  nobles  of  his  court,  who  were  very 
numerous,  Wealthy,  and  powerful,  and  certainly  had  not  much 
relish  for  a  Persian  war.  He  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding,  to 
a  general  massacre  of  that  class  of  his  subjedts,  and  the  sword 
was  already  brandished  over  their  heads^  Fortunately  the  in- 
tercepted letter  which  gave  birth- to  the-  suspidon,  a  letter  written 
to  the  Visier  himself,  a  Persian,  by  the  hand* of  the  Per;sian  mo-^ 
narch,  was  demonstrated  in  due^  time  to  be  one  of  those  stat^ 
stratagems  which  Aurungzeb  himself  had  so  often  used  with 
the  same  delusive  intent  to  his  suspected  sons  and  generals,  and 
a  dreadful  execution  which  might  have  shaken  his  throne  to  the 
foundation  was  prevented.  Aurungzeb  had  already  taken  the 
field,  and  was  far  advanced  oti  his  march  towards  Lahore,  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  Abbas,  who,  though  in  mind  active 
and  vigorous,  had  been  for  some  tiftie  declining  in  bodily  healthy 
had  suddenly  expired  in  his  camp.  This  intelligence  was  fol- 
lowed, after  a  few  days,  by  an  express  message  from  the  uncle 
of  that  prince,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  army,  formally 
announcing  the  death  of  his  nephew  j  leaving  solely  to  Aurungzeb 
the  choice  of  peace,  or  war.  Aurungzeb,  whose  ardoUr  for  the 
Persian  war  was  perhaps  a  little  cooled  by  what  had  recently 
occurred,  after  due  reflection  replied,  *^  that  he  had  prepared  for 
war  only  to  repel  invasion,  and  avenge^  insult ;  that  his  own 
dominions  were  abready  sufiidently  ample ;  and  that>  with  the 
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life  of  Shah  Abbas,  his  offence  was  extinguished.  If  the  regent 
consented,  the  sword  might  be  sheathed."  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  the  armies  of  the  two  powers  returned  to  the  ca- 
pitals of  their  respective  empires.  Aurungzeb,  however,  with 
his  usual  foresight,  greatly  strengthened  the  garrisons  on  his 
western  frontiers,  and  left  a  considerable  force  to  overawe  the 
discontented  Afghan  or  Patan  tribes. 

These  Patans  are  the  descendants  of  that  valiant  race  who  once 
conquered  Hindostan,  and  gave  a  dynasty  of  kings  to  Delhi. 
They  are,  in  all  probability,  the  Aborigines  of  the  northern  moun- 
tainous regions,  Gazna,  Cabul,  and  Candahar,  which  they  still 
inhabit.    They  hold  the  Moguls,  who  under  Tiraur  and  Baber 
expelled  them  from  India,  in  the  greatest  detestation.    Their 
chiefs  .are  valiant  and  robust,  and  have  for  ages  sold  their  mer- 
cenary services  to  the  best  bidder.    The  expectation  of  a  war 
between  Persia  and  India  had  put  many  of  their  predatory  bands 
on  the  Indian  frontier  in  motion,  and  they  continued  in  arms, 
when  the  differences  that  had  subsisted  between  the  two  empires 
were  adjusted.     At  length,  headed  by  one  Mahommed,  who 
boasted  his  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  que^i  of 
Transoxiana,  they  rushed  down  from  the  sources  of  the  Attock 
and  Nilab  in  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  like  the  torrents 
that  roll  from  their  native  Caucasus   bore   down   all   before 
them.     The  fertile  plains  of  the  Panjab  were  entirely  devastated 
by  these  merciless  barbarians,  who  vaunted  that  they  would 
march  to  Delhi  and  dethrone  the  descendant  of  Timur. 

It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Aurungzeb  to  advance  in 
person  against  rebels  commanded  even  by  a  representative  of 
the  king  of  Macedon.  But  the  squadrons  of  the  imperial  army 
were  in  readiness,  and  the  march  was  instantly  commenced. 
Before  their  arrival,  however,  Camil  the  Mogul  governor  of 
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Panjab  had  collected  a  force  sufficient,  at  least,  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  insurgents.    He  drew  up  his  disciplined  battalions 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Nilab;  which  river  Mahommed  cross-^ 
ed,  at  the  ferry  of  Haran,  at  the  hea4  of  ten  thousand  of  his  best 
troops,  and  rushed  upon  his  antagonist  with  the  most  daring  im- 
petuosity, but  with  little  military  skill.    The  imperial  troops  bore 
the  rude  assault  of  barbarous  valour  with  calm  intrepidity,  but  re- 
pelled it  with  tenfold  effect.    It  was  repeated,  and  repelled  with 
increased  success ;  the  rebel  bands  being  broken  by  the  charge^ 
and  thrown  into  great  confusion.    Still,  however,  they  disdained 
to  fly,  but  returning  again  and  again  to  the  attack,  with  Ma-, 
hommed  at  their  head,  who  fought  like  no  fictitious  Alexander, 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  imperial  troops.    Disciplined 
fortitude,  however,  at  length  prevailed.    Their  strength  was 
exhausted,  they  were  routed,  and  driven  headlong  into  the  river, 
in  whose  rapid  current  the  greater  part  of  them  were  drowned. 
In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of  Cabul  with  the  forces  of  that 
Soubah  had  advanced,  and,  attacking  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  a 
complete  victory  was  obtained  over  the  barbarous  hordes* 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  defeat,  when  returned  to  their  na- 
tive mountains,  whithet  they  were  pursued  by  the  imperial 
legions  that  now  arrived  in  great  force  from  Delhi,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mahommed  Amin,  these  resolute  banditti  again  ral- 
lied in  increasing  multitudes,  and  the  banners  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred  chieftains,  the  heads  of  separate  clans,  dispersed 
among  those  mountains,  were  seen  to  wave  in  the  air,  and  bid 
defiance  to  invasion.  The  imperialists,  however,  with  undaunted 
•resolution,  clambered  up  the  steep  ascents,  ^nd  stormed  the  for- 
tresses situated  on  the  most  rugged  acclivities.  Driven  back 
from  their  strong  holds  intp  the  subjacent  valleys,  the  insurgents 
formed  again  under  their  intrepid  leader,  and  another  general 
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action^  more  severe  and  sanguinaiy  than  tke  last,  took  p)ftf}9» 
owing  to  the  increased  numbers  and  desperation  of  the  foe.  Si^ 
immense  were  dieir  numbers,  and  ao  deternmied  their  reststano?, 
that  die  imperialists  themselves  were  at  4Me  time  on  the  point  of 
giving  way,  when  a  report,  not  founded  in  error,  that  jthe  prince 
Mahommed  was  slain,  being  spread  among  the  Patans,  thinr im- 
petuous courage  began  to  abate.  Perceiving  this,  ike  Moguls 
rushed  forward,  and,  charging  thorn  with  redoubled  vigow, 
drove  them  a  second  time  from  the  field,  and  by  a  prodigicHis 
carnage  avenged  upon  them  the  deadis  of  their  numerous  counr 
tr3rmen,  who  lay  slaughtered  around  them*  Prisoners  were 
made  in  immense  multitades;  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabited  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and  everything  levelled  widi  the  ground,  but  the  rocks  to  whidi 
the  miseraUe  remainder  fled  for  shelter  from  the  swords  of  their 
destroyers. 

Such  is  die  account  given  by  the  Persian  writer  in  all  probabi* 
lity  for  the  reasons  alleged  in  the  note  beloWyi*^  extreniely  exag- 
gerated in  favour  of  the  Moguls,  for  according  to  Mr.  Orme's 
authorities,  Aurungzeb himself  was  afterwards,  in  i673,at  the  head 

*  Dow,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.  At  this  period  (1669}  terminates  Mirza  Casim's  Persian 
History  of  Aurungzeb,  translated  by  Dow.  Aurungzeb  forbad  his  life  to  be  writ* 
ten,  except  under  hbown  inspectiop,  and  hence  t}ie  Allumgeeemama,  the  wqrk 
ijrove  alluded  to,  containing  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  only,  is»  as  Mr.  Orme 
justly  stigmatizes  it,  a  shameless  apology  for  the  deposal  and  imprisonment  of  his 
^her»  and  the  destruction  of  his  three  brothers,  with  six  of  their  sons.  Corrected 
however,  throughout  by  Bernier's  impartial  history  of  those  events,  I  trust  tiieae 
pag^s  are  not  infected  by  the  gross  adulation  of  the  AtLirifomBKNAif  a.  Orme 
himself  collected  jnany  historical  facts  coooemiqg  him  which  a^  given  in  his  His^ 
torical  Ffigmj^nts,  and  o^ny  respecting  I)is  wars  in  Dcccan  are  detailed  in  Scott's 
History  of  that  country.  To  those  writers,  and  the  traveller  Fryer,  we  shall  prin- 
cipally be  indebted  for  the  facts  recorded  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  the  Ufe  of 
Aurungzeb. 
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of  hiawhole^amvjT  ooi&pelled  ta  take  the  field  against  these  disfcom* 
fited  Patans^  on  an  occasion  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foun- 
40tMas  of  his  thronei  The  destruction  of  Sukan  Sujah  and  all  his 
family  in  Arracan  dirough  the  treachery  of  the  prince,  has  been 
sdready  stated*  from  authentic  documents.  The  fact  of  his  death 
however  was  at  the  thne  very  much  disputed  in  Hindostatt,  and 
^  was  asserted  by  many  who  believed  it  mie,  to  hive  made  his 
escape  from  Arracan,  to  be  still  living,  and  resident  in  Persia. 
Whatever  was  the  real  fact,  the-Patan-chfefs  now  produced,  as 
a-oompetitor  for  the  lAiperial  diadem,  a  person  in  all  respects 
groatly  resembling  Sujah,  and  ^ho  they  declared  was  that  iden- 
tical ^prinoe, 'marching  towards  Delhi  to  assert  his  rights',  and 
veveta^etl^  murder  of  his  femily.  The  whole  nation  is  affirmed 
by  Mr.  Orme  to  -be^able  to  bring  into  the  field  150,000  fighting 
men,  and,  if-writed,  from  their  personal  valour  and  strength, 
<Dould  never  haVe  been*  don^uered  by  the  Moguls.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  this  number,  inflamed  with  the  remembrance  of 
an<^ent  wrongs,  and  the  recent  massacre,  accompanied  the  ficti- 
^eus  iSujab  on  his  tiaring  expedition.  The  successes  obtained 
over-detached  ^partie^^,  in  the  pfreceding  campaign,  had  filled  the 
governor  of  Peishore  with  confident  hopes  of  victory,  ahd  he 
crossed  the  Indus  with  all  his  army,  intending  to  force  their 
strong  hMti  in  the  mountains ;  imt>  this  more  nameroilis  ^nd 
finmidable  army  of  Patans  inclosed  his  army  among  the  defiles, 
^md  destroyed  the  whole  with  their  commander.  They  now 
marched  on  unopposed  towards  Delhi,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
timt'^dopb^  chmi^pion^  Emperor  of  Hindostto. 

'  Auniiigzeb,  justly  afarhred  at  the  rapid  advance  of  so  powerful 
an  enemy>  supporting  a  pretender  to  his' throne,  immediately 
qaarched  out  of  Deliii^  di^ayed  the  ^standard  of  the  empire,  and 
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summoned  around  it  all  his  banners.  To  that  standard  all  wh^ 
dredded  a  return  of  the  sanguinary  scenefs  that  had  recently  con- 
vulsed the  empire  quickly  resorted,  and  at  length  the  whole 
Concentrated  army,  to  an  amount  almost  incalculable,  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1674^ 
The  vanguard  of  this  mighty  host  which  first  crossed  the  river,, 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Patan  army^ 
and  was  defeated.  The  victors  with  that  peculiar  inhumanity 
which  distinguishes  their  nation,  put  the  prisoners,  taken  on  tbis 
occasion,  to  death.  That  barbarous  conduct  fired  the  whole  im-^ 
perial  army  with  indignation,  and  when  their  numerous  and  for-^ 
midable  columns  had  all  passed  the  streiun,  tlmt  indignatbn 
impelled  them  to  the  assault  with  such  resistless  fury  as  quickly 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Than  the  ccmtest  of  that  day, 
though  of  short  duration,  no  battle  more  sanguinary  had  of  late 
years  been  fought ;  but  the  Fatans  had  no  leader  competent  to 
cope  with  an  Aurungzeb,  exerting  the  full  vigour  of  his  talents^ 
and  fighting  for  the  crown  that  trembled  on  his  head.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  for  victory,  the  enemy,  broken  and  dispersed 
in  every  direction,  again  retreated  to  their  strong  holds  kt  the 
moimtains,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Paropamisan  range, 
whence  issinng  in  large  bodies  by  night,  tlwy  made  frequent 
assaults  cm  the  enemy's  camp,  plundering  their  baggage  and 
cutting  off  their  supplies,  by  which  desultory  mode  of  attack  the 
war  was  protracted  for  fifteen  mohths.  Numbers,  howevier,  in 
the  end  prevailed,  for  the  Mogul  army  was  sufficient  to  picple 
the  country  they  attadced;  their  principal  fortresses  were  taken, 
their  bravest  generals  slain.  The  fictitious  Emperor  at  the  head 
of  a  few  chosen  followers  fled  over  the  mountains  into  Persia  ; 
and  the  real  one,  Aurungzeb,  having  established  a  chain  of  posts,, 
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»id  leaving  a  suffident  force  to  defend  the  conquered  country^ 
vnder  the  command  of  a  general  especially  selected^  returned  in. 
triumph  to  Delhi,  after  an  absence  ci  two  years  and  three  months 
£rom  that  capital* 

After  a  short  repose  from  the  toils  of  the  field,  a  new  campaign 
of  a  very  different  nature^  cmt  rather  a  kind  of  religious  crusade 
was  undertaken  hy  Aurungzeb.  Not  content  with  exterminating 
the  Afghan  savages,  of  the  mountsdns,  he  now  began  with  a  fiiry 
equally  implacable  to  mak«  war  upon  the  superstitions  of  th^ 
Hindoos.  Acting  in  a  manner  widely  different  from  the  indul-* 
gent  Akber,  and  his  immediate  predecessors,  in  his  rage  to  con-- 
vert  the  Hindoos  to  Mahommedism^  the  frantic  project  formed 
by  this  sanguinary  bigot !  he  everywhere  persecuted  the  priests* 
tore  down  the  images,  and  demoFished  or  violated  the  templesk 
At  Muttra  and  at  Benares  .in  particular,  the  two  most  venerated 
places  df  Hindoo  devoti<»i,  he  pulled  down  the  ancient  tern-- 
ptles,  and  on  their  ruins  erected  mosques  of  the  same  height  and 
^mensoons:  he  even  proceeded  to  an  atrocity  beyond  this — ^ki-*. 
deed,  beyond  all  porecedenMH  the  .annals  of  sacrilegious  barbarity. 
According  to  Thevenot  there  was  at  Ahmedabad  a  pagoda  of 
lingular  beauty,  adorned  with  many  statues  and  other  symbols 
o£  Hindoo  worship.  Not  content  wyith  defacing  those  offensive 
sculptures,  Aurungzeb  well  knowing  the  reverence  of  the  Hin- 
doos 4br  the  Cow,  {with  them  a  sacred  animal,)  as  well  as  their 
abhorr^ice  of  shedding  blood,  caused  one  x>{  those  animals  to  :b$ 
introdiu:cd  within  its  walls^  and  ordered  it^  throat  to  be  cut  in 
the  very  sanctuary .+  Goaded  to  vengeance  by  these  unheard  of 
profanations,  as  weU  as  by  the  heavy  exactions  universally  im- 
jmsed  upon  thera  throughout  die  empire — upon  therriy  while  his 

*  Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  p.  67,  ubi  supra. 
i  Thcvenot's  Indian  Travels,  part  Ui.  p;  8. 
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Mahommedaniail^dctt  were  but  slighdy  a.<;8eMed«-tfae  whole  body 
of  Rajapouts ,  with  the  three  great  Rajahs  of  Chitore^of  Aimiir,  and 
of  JoudpouTr  at  their >  head,  rushed  to  arms^  breathing  war  and 
vengeance.  These  potent  native  sovereigns,  whose  dominions 
were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  Hindostan,  were  able>  when 
united,  to  bring  into  the  field  little  kss  than  soo^ooo  lighting  men, 
and  against  these  Aurungzeb,  having  first  sunmioned  to  his  aid  the 
troops  in  the  distant  provinces,  marched  from  Delhi  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1678,  at  the  head  of  two  armies,  one  commanded 
by  himself  in  person,  the  other  by  his  sons,  Azem  and  Akber.  He 
himself,  with  his  divisicm,  entered  the  Rana's  country  with  intent 
to  invest  the  great  and  andent  dty  of  Chitore,  which  had  been 
taken  and  plundered  by  Akber  a  century  before,^  but  had  again* 
erected  its  venerable  head  among  surrounding  ruins,  and  been  de-- 
corated  with  many  new  and  sumptuous  buildings.  In  t)us  arduous 
attempt,  having  advanced  too  far,  and  without  proper  intelligence,, 
among  the  defiles  of  that  mountiunous  region,  he  got  hemmed 
in  with  all  his  army,  insuperable  preci{Nces  obstructing  his  pro-" 
gress  in  front,  while  behind  him  great  trees,  felled  by  the  Raja-- 
pouts  who  harassed  his  rear,  blocked  up  his  retreat.  In  another  - 
quarter  too  Udeperri,  the  favourite  Circassian  wife  of  Aurung- 
2eb,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  dangerous  war,  with 
her  whole  retinue  and  escort,  was  inclosed.  By  the  generosity 
of  the  Rana,  fDr  which  he  was  afterwards  but  ill  repaid, -by  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  his  noble  cajHtal,  both  were  liberated  • 
when  wholly  in  his  power ;  and  the  Hindoo  only  requested,  in 
return,  that  the  emperor  would  refrain  from  destrojring  the  sa- 
cred animals  of  their  religion  that  might  still  be  left  In  the  plains. 
Aurungzeb,  however,  imputing  his  forbearance  to  the  fear  of 
future  vengeance,  continued  the  war  with  increased  acrimony^ 

•  *  See  of  this  vol.  p.  9. 
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burning  and  plitfideiing  Wherever  he' came;  and,  in  his  merci- 
less bigotry,  seemed  determined  to  extirpate  both  the  ttindodSi^ 
and  their  gods. 

In  this  merciless  career  of  blood;  however,  he  was  at  length 
^compelled  to  pause,  for,  having  got  a  second  time  into  a  similair 
dileramafrom  which  he  with  the  utmost  difficulty  extricated  hirti- 
self,  he  then  determined  ho  longer  personally  to  expose  himself* 
to  difficulties  beyond  his  age  and  constitution,  but  Committing  the* 
war  to  his  sons  took  up  his  residence  with  his  whole'  court  at  Aj- 
mere,  whence  he  could  with  ease  direct  their  operations  against 
the  objects  of  liis  vengeance.  They  continued  the  campaign  in  the 
true  spirit  of  their  father,  each  in  a  different  part  of  the  country, 
but  neither,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1679,  had  forced  the  ultimate 
passes  of  the  mountains.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  foUowmg  year  died  the  renowned  Sevajee, 
that  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Aurungzeb,  with  whom  either 
in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  he  had  been  at  war  during  hi^ 
whole  iife,  and  to  curb  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  keep  a 
regular  army  constantly  in  the  field.  He  waS  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sambajee,  equally  invulnerable  in  the  fieiTf,and  in  death  itself 
invincible  !  The  spring  of  the  same  year,  also,  saw  the  imperial 
standard  exalted  on  the  ramparts  of  the  vast  and  ruined  city  of  Chi- 
tore,  which  the  troops  of  Azem  had  taken  by  surprize,  and  who, 
in  return  for  the  preservation  of  thelife  of  his  father  and  the  Sul- 
tana, again  consigned  her  palaces  to  plunder,  and  her  temples, 
and  idols  to  the  devouring  flames.  The  city  that  in  western 
India  had  continued  the  sanctuary  of  the  Hindoo  religion  and 
government  for  above  a  thousand  years  was  indeed  taken  and 
despoiled,  but  the  Rana  and  the  Rajapouts  were  unsubdued.  The 
former  had  retreated  to  Joudpour,  a>id  the  latter  in  immense 

•  Orme's  Historical  Fragments^  p.  86. 
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bodies  still  kept  the  field,  hardy*  as  their  rocks,  and  immoveable 
as  their  mountains.  At  this  instant  Aurungzeb  was  doomed  to  •- 
feel  a  portion  of  those  pangs  which  his  conduct  had  inflicted  on 
Shah  Jehan.  His  favourite  son,  Akber,  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion ;  and  was  immediately  joined  by  50,000  Rajapouts.  He 
proceeded  farther ;  he  sent  his  general,  a  resolute  Patan,  to  assas- 
sinate his  father,  at  midnight,  in  his  camp.  The  villain  had 
nearly  accomplished  his  purpose,  for  he  had  reached  the  tent 
wherein  Aurungzeb  reposed,  .when  he  was  discovered,  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  guard.  The  other  sons.  Sultan  Mauzim  and 
Azem,  whom  Akber  equally  detested  with  his  father,  as  alike, 
obstacles  to  his  mounting  the  throne,  immediately  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor  ;  who  had  already  contrived,  by  one  of 
those  deep-laid  stratagems  which  he  so  frequently  put  in  practice, 
to  detach  from  him  the  great  body  of  the  Rajapout  army,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  retired  towards  Guzzurat.  Sultan  Mauzim 
had  orders,  with  the  army  under  his  command,  to  follow  the  fu-* . 
gitive  prince,  whithersoever  he  fled,  and  not  to  quit  the  pursuit, 
till  he  was  taken.  Akber,  however,  with  500  faithful  attendaots, 
eluded  the  pursuit,  and  contrived  to  reach  the  dominions  of  Sam*  . 
bajee,  by  whom  be  was  kindly  received,  and  with  whom,  being 
afterwards  reinforced  by  vast  numbers  of  deserters  from  the 
other  armies,  he  united  his  forces  to  annoy  his  father.  Thvts 
united,  they  became  indeed  formidable,  and  Sambajee  publicly 
announced  his  intention  of  marching  with  50^00  horse*  to  Bram* 
pore,  and  there  proclaiming  him  Emperor  of  the  Moguls. 

This  bold  declaration,  added  to  the  undaunted  character  of  the 
chief  who  made  it,  inspired  Aurungzeb  with  alarms  similar  to 
those  which  he  had  experienced  on  the  march  towards  Delhi  of 
the  Patans  with  the  fictitious  Sujah  at  their  head.  The  war 
with  the  Hajapouts  and  idolatry  was  now  become  of  inferior 
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consideration^  and  he  readily  consented  to  proposals  for  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  chiefs  of  that  nation.  This  was  efiected 
without  the  capitation  tax,  which  he  had  laid  on  the  Hindoo  de- 
votees  being  either  rescinded,  or  insisted  upon  ;  but  not  without 
the  surrender  of  many  invaluable  districts  conquered  from  the 
Rana,  and  the  Rajah  of  Joudpour,  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. The  three  grand  imperial  armies  being  now  at  liberty, 
commenced  their  march,  and  arrived  at  their  places  of  destination 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Sultan  Azem's  atAhmednagar,Mauzim's 
at  Aurungabad,  and  Aurungzeb's  himself  at  that  very  capital, 
Brampore,  where  his  rebellious  son  was  threatened  to  be  pro- 
claimed. The  concentrated  force  of  these  armies  was  for  nearly 
three  years  with  various  success  directed  on  the  land-side  against 
Sambajee,  while  the  Mogul  fleets,  under  the  Siddees,  furiously 
but  ineffectually  attacked  his  coast.  Akber,  however,  perceiving 
the  utter  inability  of  his  protector  to  place  Wm  on  the  throne  of 
the  Moguls,  prudently  withdrew  from  the  operations  of  the  field, 
and  shortly  after  retired  into  Persia,  where  he  married  the  sister 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  whence  neither  the  threats  nor  the 
promises  of  Aurungzeb  could  ever  draw  him. 

During  these  contests  with  Sambajee,  in  1683  the  king  of 
Visiapore  died,  and  Aurungzeb  immediately  sent  Sultan , Azem 
with  a  great  army  to  seize  upon  that  kingdom,  which,  together 
with  Golconda  and  the  whole  peninsula,  he  resolved  before  his 
return  northward  should  be  incorporated  with  the  empire. 
Though  greatly  reduced  in  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Moguls  and  Sambajee,  the  jM'ince  of  that  country 
was  still  formidable ;  for  both  Mysore,  then  divided  among  several 
Rajahs,  of  whom  the  chief  and  most  considerable  was  he  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  inany  other  countries  to  the  south  and  west^ 
were  tributaries  to  that  monarch,  and  the  king  of  Golconda 
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cxmyuiced  t^t  the  fall  of  Visiapore  woul4  irfaUibly  bring  on  his 
pwn,  was.  ever  ready  with  an  overflowing  tr^^sury  to  supply  his 
pecuniary  necessities.    Azemj  ip  amsequeace,  before  the  end  of 
Jlfxxe  1684,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Orme's  api;horities,*  d^eated 
in  two  jHtched  battles,  by  Ballal  Khm,  the:protector  of  the  king- 
d^pi  during  the  young  kipg's  winprity,  in  thejast  of  which  he 
was  dangerously  wqunded;  and  his  ipilitary*  operations  in  that 
quarter  were  for  the;pr^6^pt  s^sp^pded.     Gr^at  disturbances  in 
^p  mean  time,  had  arisen  in  the  n^hl'^ouWiood  of  Agra  and 
Guzzurat,  which  were  infested  by  bands, of  rpbbers,  owing  to 
the ^mp^ror's  long  TesideQce  in  the  D^ccan ;  and  the.Iiajapouts 
vrere  ag^in  in  inotion,  burning  with  viQsatistted  revenge  for  the 
unatoned  grievances,  they  had  endiured»   No  fywigiidera^i^i,  bow-- 
eyer,  could  ii^^upe  Avrupgzeb  to  d^qp  the  prpject  of;fx>nqu6ring 
the  remainder  of  Deccan.    He  ,sf(nt  dfitaphtoe^ts  ^u^pi^t  Jto  e&- 
tjiermiiuite  th^;  V^cjiitti,  and  |;;eep  in  cbecic  the  jiebels ;  but  he 
hupself,  collating  all  his  fp^rc^s,  in  the  foUoving  year,  mai^obsd 
i|rt9  yi$ii|p$)4re  at  :the  h^d  of  an  army  three  twies^larger  t}wn  that 
cqun^^  f»)M  pcQd^ce,  and  scamped  at  no  gfwt-^0Hm»  iwm 
the  capital.    Mighty  as  was  his  force^  yet  acowdiog  to  the  iwual 
plan  of  this  wpQd^rful  man,<of  preferring^  where  practicable^  stra- 
lagem  to  compulsion,  he  was  lavish  of  his  promisa»Mid  bifi  trea* 
sures  amoj9g  the  duef  olBcers  of  both  thf^  governffiralraiid  affliy 
of  Vis|apore,  to  procure  their  defection ;  aad  by  thi3  meai^  in  a 
short  time  his  cpnfideiioe  of  ultimate  9ucces9  waa  so  9^qng,.that 
h»,  (detaobj^  Sultan  Maji^im  with  a  large  proportion  of  th^  army 
ta  a^jtack  the  king  of  Golcond^,  of  whose  sepretly  acting,  in  con- 
cert \Fith  Vi^pore  gnd  Samb^y  ee  he  had  received  authentic  in- 
telligence 

The  fdigning^  spvereign  of  Qolopnd^  a  weak  and  lifohte^iKHis 
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prince,  was  entirely  governed  by  two  insolent  and  avxrictous 
Brahmins,  hated  and  despised  by  the  prindpal  noblea,  who  weve 
Mahommedans,*  and  the  particular  objects  of  detestation  to  ibra^ 
him  Khan,  the  Captain  General.  Acquainted  with  these  circum'* 
stances,  and  formed  of  the  same  subtle  cast  of  znind  with  his 
father,  though  more  generous  in  his  disposition.  Sultan  Mauzim 
tried  the  same  experiment  on  this  chief,  and  many  of  the  dis<- 
contented  Omrahs  as  Aurungzeb  had  tried  in  Visiapore,  and 
speedily  procured  their  defection.  Ruistum  Roy ,^  his  general,  who 
succeeded  Ibrahim,  was  neither  of  such  personal  valour,  nor  so 
expert  in  arms,  as  his  predecessor,  and  retreated  towards  tiie 
capital,  Hyderabad,  of  which  Mauzim  took  unreasted  possession. 
The  puallanimous  king  had  long  before  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Golconda,  whfeh  Mauzim  immediately  invested,  and 
dreading  to  add  a  crown  to  his  own  reputation,  which  his  father 
had  cmce  attempted,  but  failed  to  seize,  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  the  king,  who  Co  preserve  his  diadem,  proffi&red  the  humblest 
submission,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  most  precious 
diamonds  of  his  mines.  Although  this  was  not  a  c&nquestj  but  a 
compromise ;  yet  on  the  terms  being  referred  to  Aurungzeb,  who 
was  at  this  time  fully  occupied  in  Visiapore,  he  permitted  the 
prince  to  conclude  them. 

By  the  gradual  but  certain  operation  of  magnificent  largesses, 
distributed  by  Aurungzeb  among  the  chiefs  of  Visiapore,  the 
king  of  that  country  found  his  army  so  reduced  in  number,  that, 
selecting  that  portion  of  it  on  which  he  could  place  the  firmest 
dependence,  he  retired  into  his  capital,  hut  not  thinking  himself 
safe  M'ithin  its  walls,  which,  however,  were  capable  of  re^tance^ 
and  contained  a  still  stronger  citadel,  he  retreated  to  a  neigh- 
bouring fort,  situated  on  an  inexpugnable  rock,  and  left  his  more 
experienced  generals  to  defend  the  city.    After  two  or  three 
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vigorous  assaults  that  dty  surrendered,  about  the  middle  of  June 
1686,  and  Secunder,  the  unfortunate  young  monarch  hijnself, 
being  severely  pressed,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  capitu- 
lated for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  the  possession  of  his 
women  and  children.  He  appeared  before  Aurungzeb  in  silver 
chains,  and  humbled  himself  to  the  dust  in  the  presence  of  his 
haughty  victor. 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  granted  by  Aurungzeb  to  the  King 
of  Gokonda,  terms  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  at  the 
time,  not  to  be  adhered  to,  he  now  commenced  the  march  for 
that  capital,  against  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  Sultan  Mauzim, 
who  declared  aloud  that  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  was  about 
to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  hb  son  pledged  to  that  monarch.  His 
opposition  was  so  strenuous,  that  his  father  put  both  himself  and 
his  two  elder  sons  under  arrest,  while  by  a  drcuitous  route,  as  if 
on  his  return  to  Delhi,  he  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  treacherous  project.  At  Calberga,  a  fortified  city  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  his  march,  exists  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mosques 
in  all  the  Deccan,  containing  the  shrine  of  a  Mahommedan  saint 
of  renowned  sanctity.  Aurungzeb  requested  the  King  of  Gol- 
conda's  permission  to  offer  up  his  devotions  at  this  shrine. 
Permission  was  immediately  given,  and  a  present  of  500,000 
gold  mohurs  was  at  the  same  time  forwarded  by  the  abject  mo- 
narch. Unappeased  by  this  magnificent  offering,  the  imperial 
hypocrite,  after  paying  his  devotions,  advanced  from  Calberga 
with  all  his  banners  against  Golconda.  The  fortresses  in  thdr 
way  were  rapidly  taken ;  Rustum  Roy,  who  again  commanded  the 
army  of  Golconda,  could  make  no  effectual  opposition ;  and  the 
Mogul  army,  advancing  to  its  walls,  invested  that  strong  fortress 
in  the  month  of  January,  1687.  Aurungzeb  himself  conducted 
the  siege,  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 
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The  walls  and  ramparts  inclosing  Golconda  are  six  miles  in 
circumference.    Above  them  is  another  circuit,  narrower,  but 
much  stronger ;  and  fashioned  in  some  parts  out  of  the  native 
rock.   With  immense  labour  the  besiegers  raised  and  carried  on 
a  lofty  mound  or  terrace  of  earth,  sufficient  for  the  display  of 
several  batterieis,  until  the  assailants  and  defendants  were  brought 
to  fight  on  the  same  level.     A  vigorous  sally  of  the  besieged,  in 
April,  enabled  them  to  gain  possession  of  the  mound,  and  they 
maintained  it  until  they  had  ruined  the  batteries,  with  all  the 
artillery,  and  part  of  the  mound  itself.     The  rains  setting  in, 
shortly  after,  prevented  further  operations,  and  the  arrival  of 
Sultan  Azem,  in  August,  with  fresh  troops  and  artillery,  gave 
new  spirits  and  vigour  to  the  besiegers,  while  the  garrison,  who 
had  no  provisions  against  a  long  siege,  nor  expected  any  suc- 
cours, were  struck  with  proportionate  dismay.  At  length,  after 
bribes  properly  distributed  among  the  principal  commanding 
officers,  on  the  27th  of  September,  a  general  attack  was  made 
by  night,  and  the  garrison,  exhausted  by  famine  and  fat^ue, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  were  overpowered,  and  for  the  most 
part  cut  in  pieces.    The  unfortunate  young  king  himself,  who* 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  meanest  office  of  his  palace,  was  dragged 
out  of  his  lurking  place  before  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him 
with  marked  indignity,  and  Aurungzeb  is  even  said  to  have  after- 
wards inflicted  the  scourge,  to  extort  a  discovery  of  treasures, 
supposed  to  be  concealed.* 

•  Orme,  p.  154;  Havarfs  Golconda,  p.  23a;  Scott's  Deccan,  vol.  li.p.  74, 
under  the  year  1690,  which  is  three  years  later  than  the  date  of  Mr.  Onne's  autho* 
rities,  but  the  latter  being  taken  from  the  Company's  annals  at  Madras  are,  I  think,, 
decisive*  A  letter  from  two  officers  at  Golconda  to  the  governor  of  Madras,  dated  the 
15th  of  October,  16879  says,  ''  We  an  informed  this  day  that  the  Mogul  took  Golconda 
eighteen  days  since  \  and  that  he  has  given  the  Carnatic  government  to  Mahommed 
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Thus,  finally,  and  for  ever,  were  the  once  pot^t  kingdoms  of 
Visiapore  and  Golconda,  that  had  nesdsted  for  two  centuriaj  all 
the  power  of  the  Delhi  monarchs,  torn  from  their  ancimt  Ma- 
hommedan  sovereigns,  and  added  to  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Mogul.    To  subjugate  the  other  yet  unoonquered  portion  of  the 
peninsula  was  the  arduous  effort  of  the  remainder  of  the  pro«> 
longed  life  of  this  indefatigable  man  ;  who,  in  spite  of  increasing 
age  and  infirmities,  for  he  was  now  in  his  73d  year,  continued  till 
his  death  almost  constantly  in  the  field.    This  is  principally  to 
be  attributed  to  the  rapidly  increasing  power  and  number  of  the 
Mahratta  nation,  now  burning  with  implacable  revenge  on  ac- 
count of  his  barbarity  towards  Sambajee,  who  about  this  period 
was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  and  whose  melancholy  end  has 
been  before  related.*    The  Camatic,  of  old  dependent  on  Gol- 
conda, die  Mysore,  tributary  to  Visiapore,  and  the  Rajahs  c^ 
Tanjore,  Tritchinopoly,  and  other  smaller  kmgdoms,  were 
quickly  reduced ;  but  the  Mahrattas  under  Sahojee,  the  son  of 
Sambajee,  obstinately  disputed  with  the  imperial  army  every 
foot  of  ground,  and  often  by  daring  attacks  on  their  rear^  and 
by  cutting  of!*  their  supplies,  reduced  them  to  the  greatest 
straits  in   a  country  devastated  by  perpetual   war.     We  are 
also  informed  in  the  History  of  Deccan  of  another  reason  for  tbe 
long  protraction  of  the  war  in  that  region.  It  is  there  atafeed  that 
the  officers  and  great  Omrahs  were  in  general  remiss  in  their  mi* 
litary  efforts,  and  purposely  prolonged  the  war  m  the  soidb,  for 
the  sake  of  the  immense  plunder  to  be  obtained  in  those  rich  and 
yet  unoonquered  regioisbs ;  that  if  they  had  performed  their  duty 
at  fhe  head  of  ^ch  powerful  armies  as  they  oonwHrnided^  the 

Ibnhlin^  who  is  comiag  dowA  to  possesi  himself  of  it/'  Seethe  notes  to  Historical 
BragoacBts,  p.  tgj. 
t  See  page  325  preceding. 
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Mahratta  power  must  have  been  cruahed  by  them  wilh  ease,  but 
they  feared  lest  when  the  Emperoc  should  have  fiqally  reduced 
the  peninsula^  his  restless  and  indomitablQ  passion  for  war  would 
induce  him  to  carry  his  arms  to  Candahar  and  Balkj  which  expe- 
ditions were  disagreeaUe  to  the  nobility,  who  were  £^  fsom 
wishing  to  encounter  th^  hardships  of  «a  northern  campaign^amoi]^ 
a  people  brave,  robust^  disciplined  to  war,  and  totally  destitute  of 
gems  and  gold ;  those  sjflendid  incentives  tp  a  souther ti  one.^ 
From  this  severe  censure  must  be  exduded  those  great  and  in^ 
trepid  generals,  Zoolfeccar  Khan,  and  Ghazi*o'deen  Khan,  names 
inharmonious  perhaps  to  an  European  ear,  but  causing  the  heart 
of  the  valiant  in  Asia  to  bound  with  transport— the  latter,  the 
father  of  the  great  Nizam-al-Muluck,  conspicuous  in  the  van  of 
every  battle ;  the  former,  general  in  chief  during  tWs  extended 
period,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  small  space  of  six 
months,  he  had  no  less  than  nineteen  actions  with  the  enemy,, 
and  pursued  them  from  place  to  place,  above  3000  coss  {6000 
miles)  in  marches  and  counter-*marches.*f  Into  the  pvticulars 
of  these  events,  however,  of  neither  prominent  interest  nor  mlig« 
nitude  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  general  historian, 
which  occurred  between  this  period  and  the  death  of  Aurung- 
aeb,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter.  Imperiously  urg^d 
to  brevity  by  the  pressure  of  grand  and  interesting  events,  yet 
unrecorded,  we  hasten  to  the  termination  of  a  reign  in  which  the 
chain  of  important  facts,  worthy  of  distinguished  notice,  closes 
with  the  conquest  of  Golconda. 

The  great  object,  upon  which  so  many  years  of  his  life  had 
been  employed,  the  reduction  of  the  peninsula  bemg  accom- 
plished, exhausted  with  age  and  worn,  as  he  himself  affectingly 
says,  to  skin  and  bone,  Aurungzeb  retired,  a  few  weeks  previous 
•  Scon's  Deccan^  vol.  ii.  p,  97.       t  Ibid^  p.  109. 
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to  his  death,  into  winter  quarters  at  Ahmednagur.  There,  find- 
ing his  dissolution  rapidly  approaching,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
90,  some  glimpses  of  remorse  appear  to  ^  have  broken  in  upon  a 
mind  long  rendered  callous  by  crimes  and  blood.  There  are  two 
letters  written  by  him,  a  short  time  before  that  awful  event  took 
place,  to  his  sons  Azem  and  Kambuksh,  which  display  evident 
symptoms  of  its  perturbed  state.  They  are  too  important  to  be 
omitted,  and  are  inserted  below :  thdy  are,  I  presume,  verbal 
translations,  but  ambition  and  cruelty  may  derive  from  the  perusal 
of  them  a  most  impressive  lesson.  They  are  the  dying  decla- 
ration of  an  Aurungzeb  !  I  !* 

*  Ti  AziM  Shah. 

HEALTH  to  thee !  My  heart  is  near  thee.  Old  age  is  arrived  :  weakness  sub^ 
dues  me,  and  strength  has  forsaken  all  my  members.  I  came  a  stranger  into  this 
worldi  and  a  stranger  I  depart.  I  know  nothing  of  myself,  what  I  am,  and  for 
what  I  am  destined.  The  instant  which  passed  in  power  hath  left  only  sorrow  behind 
it.  I  have  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  empire.  My  valuable  time  has 
been  passed  vainly.  I  had  a  patron  in  my  own  dwelling,  (conscience,}  but  his  glo- 
rious light  was  unseen  by  my  dim  sight.  Life  is  not  lasting ;  there  is  no  vestige  of 
departed  breath,  and  all  hopes  from  futurity  are  lost.  The  fever  has  left  me^  but 
nothing  rf  me  remains  but  skin  and  bone.  My  son,  (Kaum  Buksh,}  though  gone 
towards  Visiapore,  is  still  near:  and  thou,  my  son,  art  yet  nearer.  The  worthy  of 
esteem.  Shah  Aulum,  is  far  distant ;  and  my  grandson,  (Azeem  Ooshaun,)  by  the 
orders  of  God,  \s  arrived  near  Hindostan.  The  camp  and  followers,  helpless  and 
alarmed,  are,  like  myself,  full  of  affliction  \  restless  as  the  quicksilver.  Separated 
from  their  lord,  they  know  not  if  they  have  a  master  or  not. 

I  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and,  except  the  infirmities  of  man,  carry 
nothing  out.  /  have  a  dread  for  my  salvation^  and  with  what  torments  I  may  be  pu» 
nished.  Though  I  have  strong  reliance  on  the  mercies  and  bounty  of  God,  yet, 
regarding  my  actions,  fear  will  not  quit  me  ;  but,  when  I  am  gone,  reflection  will 
not  remain.  Come  then  what  may,  I  have  launched  my  vessel  on  the  waves* 
Though  Providence  will  protect  the  camp,  yet,  regarding  appearances,  the  endea- 
vours of  my  sons  are  indispensibly  incumbent.  Give  my  last  benedictions  to  my 
grandson,  (Bedar  Bukht,}  whom  I  cannot  see,  but  the  desire  affects  me.  The 
Begum  (his  daughter)  appears  afflicted  ;  but  God  is  the  only  judge  of  hearts.  The 
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On  Friday  the  21st  of  February,  1707,  after  performing  Iu3 
morning  devotions,  in  company  with  his  attendants,  he  exclaimed, 

foolish  thoughts  of  women  produce  nothing  but  disappointment.   Farewell!  fare* 

well !  farewell ! 

To  the  Prince  Kambuklsh. 

MY  son,  nearest  to  my  heart.  Though  in  the  height  of  my  power,  and  by  God's 
permission,  I  gave  you  advice,  and  took  with  you  the  greatest  pains,  yet,  as  it  was 
<iot  the  diTine  will,  you  did  not  attend  with  the  ears  of  compliance.  Now  I  depart 
a  stranger,  and  lament  my  own  insignificance,  what  does  it  profit  me  ?  I  carry  with 
me  the  fruits  of  my  sins  and  imperfections.  Surprizing  Providence !  I  came  here 
alone,  and  alone  I  depart.  The  leader  of  this  caravan  hath  deserted  me.  The  fever, 
which  troubled  me  for  twelve  days,  has  left  me.  Wherever  1  look^  I  see  n9thing  hut 
the  Divinity  !  My  fears  for  the  camp  and  followers  are  great ;  but,  alas  I  I  know 
not  myself.  My  back  is  bent  with  weakness,  and  my  feet  have  lost  the  powers  of 
motion.  The  breath  which  rose,  is  gone,  and  left  not  even  hope  behind  it.  /  have 
committed  numerous  crimes^  and  know  not  with  what  punishment  I  may  he  seized* 
Though  the  Protector  of  mankind  will  guard  the  camp,  yet  care  is  incumbent  also 
on  the  faithful,  and  my  sons.  When  I  was  alive,  no  care  was  taken  ;  and  now  I 
am  gone,  the  consequence  may  be  guessed.  The  guardianship  of  a  people  is  the 
trust  by  God  committed  to  my  sons.  Azem  Shah  is  nean  Be  cautious  that  none  ol 
the  faithful  are  slain,  or  their  miseries  fall  upon  my  head.  I  resign  you,  your  mo- 
ther and  son,  to  God,  as  I  myself  am  going.  The  agonies  of  death  come  upm  me  fast. 
Bahadur  Shah  is  still  where  he  was,  and  his  son  is  arrived  near  Hindostan.  Bedar 
Bukht  is  in  Guzzurat.  Hyaut  al  Nissa,  who  has  beheld  no  afi^ictions  of  time  till 
now,  is  full  of  sorrows.  Regard  the  Begum  as  without  concern.  Odiporee,  your 
mother,  was  a  partner  in  my  illness,  and  wishes  to  accompany  me  in  death ;  but 
every  thing  has  its  appointed  time. 

The  domestics  and  courtiers,  however  deceitful,  yet  must  not  be  ill-treated.  It  is 
necessary  to  gain  your  views  by  gentleness  and  art.  Extend  your  feet  no  lower 
than  your  skirt.  The  complaints  of  the  unpaid  troops  are  as  before.  Dara  Shekhoh, 
though  of  much  judgment  and  good  understanding,  settled  large  pensions  on  his 
people,  but  paid  them  ill,  and  they  were  ever  discontented.  /  am  going.  Whatever 
good  or  evil  I  have  done,  it  was  for  you.  Take  it  not  amiss,  nor  remember  what 
offences  I  have  done  to  yourself ;  that  account  may  not  be  demanded  of  me  hereafter. 
Ifo  one  has  seen  the  departure  of  his  own  soul  /  hut  I  see  that  mine  is  departing.^ 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan^  p.  9.. 
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*'  Oh !  fhjtt  tny  dedth  may  happen  on  a  Friday,  for  blessed  is  he 
^ho  dieth  oh  that  day !"  Soon  after  Ite  had  occasion  to  retire. 
Upon  his  return  towards  his  bed,  he  had  begun  his  ablutionsj 
and  had  made  one  sprinkling,  when  suddenly  his  spirit  fled  into 
the  boundless  expanse  of  space.  His  hands  remained  clasped, 
and  in  tremulous  motion  for  some  time  after  he  had  ceased  to 

breathe* * 

Thus,  at  an  age  to  which  few  of  the  human  race  attain,  the 
effect  of  abstinence  and  activity,  expired  the  merciless  destroyer 
of  his  family,  and  scourge  of  the  persecuted  Hindoos.  For  his 
atrocious  conduct  to  his  father,  his  brothers,  and  their  children, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  apology ;  his  persecution  of  the 
Hindoos  may  be  accounted  for,  though  not  excused,  in  the  intole* 
rant  principles  of  the  Mahommedan  faith,  of  which,  whether 
conscientiously  or  hypocritically,  he  through  life  aCted  as  a  rigid 
devotee.  If  hypocritically,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  unshaken 
fortitude  with  which,  during  so  prolonged  a  life,  he  submitted  to 
privations  of  every  Icind  while  presiding  in  the  most  luxurious 
court,  and  wielding  the  richest  sceptre,  of  Asia  ;  if  solely  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  we  are  astonished  that  in  other  im- 
portant matters  its  solemn  dictate*  shx>uld  have  been  so  entirely 
disregarded.  His  diet  consisted  for  the  most  parts  of  herbs  and 
pulse ;  no  fermented  liquor  ever  passed  his  lips ;  in  the  pleasures 
of  his  seraglio  he  was,  at  least,  more  temperate  than  his  prede- 
cessor ;  keeping,  indeed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Asiatics, 
a  number  of  women,  but  rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  He 
allowed  himself  but  Httle  time  for  sleep  or  meals,  and  that  por- 
tion of  his  active  day  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
petitions  and  other  public  business  in  the  Hall  of  Audience,  was 
passed  in  a  perpetual  routine  of  prayer,  ablution,  and  reading 
*  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan,  p.  lo. 
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the  Koran,  Except  on  public  festivals  the  vest  he  wore  seldom 
exceeded  the  value  of  eight  rupees  ;  nor  were  his  sash  and  tiara 
loaded  with  jewels.  In  camp  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  man 
of  his  whole  army ;  rising  early,  retiring  late  to  rest,  and  in  his 
younger  days  he  generally  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  wrapt  up 
in  the  skin  of  a  tiger. 

Adverting  to  his  more  public  character,  we  find  Aurungzeb  as 
a  sovereign,  though  deeply  stained  with  blood,  yet  otherwise  en- 
dowed with  many  excellent  qualities.  He  was  accomplished  in 
literature  beyond  most  princes  of  the  house  of  Timur.  He  was 
a  complete  master  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  and 
he  wrote  with  fluency  that  of  his  ancestors,  the  Moguls.  He 
patronized  and  corresponded  with  learned  men  throughout  his 
dominions  ;  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  many  of  the  govern- 
ment dispatches,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  brevity  and 
precision.  He  erected  many  schools  and  universities  in  different 
quarters  of  his  empire ;  stored  them  with  books  in  every  branch 
of  learning ;  appointed  over  them  the  most  able  masters  ;  and 
endowed  them  with  competent  salaries  from  the  funds  of  the 
empire. 

By  nature  of  an  austere  and  unsodal  disposition,  and  superstiv 
tious  by  halMt,  if  not  from  principle,  he  discouraged  gaming  and 
intrigues  among  the  nobles  of  his  court ;  and  the  long  train  of  dan- 
cers, singers,  actors,  and  buffoons  in  which  his  father  Shah  Jehan 
took  so  much  deliglit  were  banished  from  his  palace,  as  destructive 
ef  morals,  and  degrading  to  majesty.  His  inflexible  administration 
of  justice  has  been  already  noticed.  The  highest  rank  could  not 
arrest,  nor  even  the  wealth  of  Golconda  avert,  its  two-edged 
sword,  when  lifted  high  to  strike  the  guilty  head ;  and  the 
princes,  his  sons,  were  no  more  exempt  from  punishment  than 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects^    He  seemed  to  tlmk  himaelf  tlie 
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his  wishes  in  regard  to  their  future  destiny,  manifestly  expresses 
his  apprehension  that  a  civil  war  would  take  place  between  them. 
He  appears,  however,  in  this  instance,  to  have  been  deserted  by 
his  usual  foresight  and  sagacity ;  for  by  not  resolutely  appointing 
either  Mauzim  or  Azem  his  successor  in  the  empire,  he  seems 
himself  to  have  lighted  the  fatal  brand  whose  flames  consumed 
his  progeny. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  at  length  thq  honour  of  presenting  to  the  public  tho 
concluding  pages  of  the  Histoiy.of  Hindoslan,  brought  downL 
to  the  y€ar  otisur  Lord  1788',  when  the  late  Shah  Aulum  was 
blinded  and  dethroned,  and  the  glory  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty,  a 
race  of  princes  who  had  swayed  its  imperial  sceptre  during  g, 
period  of  nearly  300  years,  became  utterly  €xtinguisl)jpd:l  This 
portion  of  its  history  will  be  founds  by  liQ  loeanis  the  least; 
mlercsting ;  and  I  have  only  to  lament  that  it  makes  its  appear^ 
ance  before  the  public  so  lale,  arid  in  this  jsupplemental  form^ 
It  was  impossible,  consistently  with  other  occupations,  earlier  to^ 
complete  the  arduous  work,sand  the  form  is  that  which  neoes^ 
sity  dictated.  This  concluding  portion  being  of  so  slender  a 
bulk,  it  was  thought  proper  to  carry  bii  the  pages  froth  the 
formej*  volume,  in  order  that,  by  those  who  please,  it  may  be 
bound  up  with  it.  The  work,  however,  is  distinct  and  com- 
plete in  itself;  containing  the  final  section  of  the  History,  from 
the  death  of  Aurungzeb  to  the  subversion  of  the  Mogul 
empire. 

In  this  latter  period  of  the  Indian  histoiy,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  an  infinite  variety  of  workS;  published  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  of  which  the  most  important  are  occasionally 
pointed  out  in  the  notes ;  but  it  was  deemed  useless  to  burthen 
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the  page  with  mQltipIied  refereuce^  on  subjects  so  recent.  It 
may  be  proper^  however,  to  mJforni  the  reader,  that  the  basis  of 
what  is  here  submitted  to  his  oapdid  cojuMderation  is  a  work 
written  in  Persian,  py  an  author  mentioned  in  the  letter,  to 
me  from  Sir  W.  Jones,  inserted  b^low,  Choi*am  Hossain 
Khan,  a  native  nobleman  of  Bahar,  and  the  title  of  it  is  Seia 
MuTAKHAREEN,  or  a  Vicw  of  Modcru  Times.* 

^  Tkfolcttev  was  an  itiswcr  to  one  yfhich  t  had  tent  hnn,  coDtainrBg  proposab 
kr  A0t^iA  IfifiiM^  oMti^fal i  but  ^p<^  it  tAOtt  Ifmhed  scHtOkifi  th^ opoif  ^hicl^ 
1  watt  aftervryuri|$  ckif^uilj^ 

.  .   Giirkhn^^ifetaf^  loth  October,  '799* 

DearSirf 

ft  IS  jiot  pojisible '#^  iiie  to  forget  the  pkasore  which  I  have 
fteel^ed  (Hm  t<^  c61iveftkKdii»  aAI  iht  opinion  which  I  always  entertained  o^ 
tiair  parts  Md  IndH^mty*  Tbe  «nhM)u$  uiwle^taking,  of  .in'hith  I  Ikrre  just  perused  the 
pkn^  fulljr  justififs  wff  opinion ;  bot  I  aiki  ao  oppressed  with  a  htavy  arrear  of  btM 
•inessy  that  I  cannot  write  at  large  on  the  snbject  of  it.  I  i^il)  desire  my  agent  in 
London  to  subscrilye  for  me,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  prombte  the  subscription  here. 
Such  rs  the  expense  o^  printing  at  Catcutta,  thai  h  wotiM  Am  thirty  pounds  ster* 
fiflg  to  repridf  the  paif^hlfet';  bot  tb6  piroposals  shall  be  refH-irtted,  and  carefully 
ckculatedt  I  am  confidtut  that  you  might  learn  Persian  ito  sliE  tftonthSf  (if  you  have 
not  leiir^ed  it  already^)  so- ^11  at  least  as  to  read  the  original  text  of  FaaisHf  a, 
Whose  work>  with  submission,  is  very  itgblf  isteemid  by  all  Mearned  Indians  and 
Indian  scholars.  To^an  historian  I  must  express  every  truth,-  even  tiiough  friend- 
ship migHt  iddiice  ifte  to  conceal  it^****  ••♦  ♦  •  ♦#•  #♦,  X-et  me^ 
at  the  same  tlnit,  es^oit  you  not  wholly  to  rely  on  iPiy  authoriiy ;  fOr^  though  I 
have  diligently  avoided  errors,  ye|t  i  have  o^ade  many  r  for.  instance^  Fer^  a  word 
which  I  found  for  Porus  in  the  Shah^Namehy  is,  I  now  find^  pronounced  Pur^  or 
Poor^  by  the  native  Persians ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  Sanscrit  authori- 
ties, that  the  true  name  of  that  prince  was  Paura  va.  If  you  read  Persian,  Mr. 
flbughton  Rousd  wlU^  I  dare  say,  lend  you  the  Modern  HiMory  of  Indbf,  by 
Ghoiam  HossaiH*  Farewell,  my  Deav  Sif,  and  believe  nse  tobe,  with  gre.^t 
regArd,5  .         '  • 

,  Your,  ever  faithful  humble  servai^t,. 

WILLIAM  JONES. 
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It  mmt  ev«r  be  «  subject  of  deep  regret  to  me,  that  I  did  not 
on  the  receipt  of  that  letter  resolutdy  sit  down,  and  make  my- 
self master  ef  the  Peosiao  language,  at  least  so  far  (to  use  the 
President's  words)  as  to  ti«tmiate  Ferishta.  But  at  the  time  of 
life  at  which  I  received  that  advice  it  is  rather  irlcsome  tp  return 
to  the  Grammar,  and  Persian  books,  and  M$S.  were  not  cpifte  yq 
emambn  as,  happily  for  Eastern  Iit«ratAire„they  are  at  present* 
1  had,  also,  at  that  period,  (he  honiour  of  being  known  to  som 
distinguished  Persian  scholars,  who,  on  my  solicitation,  would 
at  saiy  time  have  translated  for  me  any  difficult  passives  in 
Ferishta,  or  Hossain.  Both  those  authors^  however,  had  ti^en 
already  translated ;  sufficiently  wett  for  all  the  puiposes  of 
general  history ;  and  the  reader  will  be  pleased  cwistantly  to 
bear  in  mind  that  «t  is  Ihe  .g|i9sd,M(^i?/,  tha  leading  inddmfs 
only  of  tbc'  Indian  iHiatory  wliicb  l.have  attempted  ta  pouitray 
and  record  in  a  re^til^aad  tnnnected  manner  M»)t  witb  si  irisw 
to  inform  Indian  scholaifs,  Init  tojgratjfy  individuals,  unleamed 
id  the  lni£  of  Brabma,  to  whom  aujcba  nonnested  hisiU)iry  was  ;i 
disidenUiun.  Goloiiel.Dow'B  tvantfatiojft  of  tbeicuFinw is  mit. 
destitute  of  eiqgpntse ;  bnt^  ttn^tnnatflly,  iiiwb  0  iHotmn  by 
Mtistapha,  a  Frendimaii,  eonveirted  to  llabommiedisco,  and 
settled  In  Bengal,  is  in  that  respotot  greatly  deficient.  Facts, 
however,  were  my  object ;  I  cared  iittk  aJboot  tbe  vf^wh  m 
wlttdi  they  were  conveyed;  and  from  tise  sp«obiien  Qf  tbp«9 
parts  of  the  original  ^thnr  with  which  Golonel  HqoU  has  ob* 
liged  the  public,  however  defective  (he  language,  and,  some- 
tiaies,  even  the  grammar  of  Mustapha  may  prove,  th«  fat^s 
themselves,  in  general,  seem  t^  be  narratied  with  lidfility« 

Tfads  woricof  G^olam  Hossain^  eomm^nces  U  the  dioath  of 

*  The  Perdan  original  is  in  two  foHo  volumes  ;  the  English  vernoa  io  three 
quarto  volumes,  price  tem  ooimsas  !  Calcutta  printed,  1788. 
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Aurnngzeb,  with  which  event  my  second  volume  Concluded, 
arid  carries  us  down  through  seven  reign's  of  Mogul  emperors, 
the  seven  last  emperors ;  if  indeed,  after  the  calamitous  visita- 
tion of  Nadir  Shah^  the  term  emperor  may  with  any  propriety 
be  used.  The  names  of  those  emperors  are  Bahadur,  Jebabdur, 
Ferokhseer,  Mahommed  Shah,  Ahmed  Shah,  Aulumgeer,  and 
Shah  Aulum  ;  for  Hossaln  seems  not  to  have  numbered  among 
the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Hindostan  the  two  young  and  un- 
fortunate princes,  for  a  few  months  exalted  to  the  imperial 
musnud,  after  the  death  of  Ferokhseer,  by  the  rebel  S£Yd& 

The  same  work,  also,  contains  what  I  am  given  to  understand 
from  very  respectable  authority  is  a  tolerably  impartial  account 
of  English  transactions  in  India.  That  circumstance,  however, 
lyas  not  of  vciy  material  importance  to  this  history,  for  though 
I  have  brought  the  Mogul  annals  down  nearly  to  the  dose  of 
the  18th  century,  I  found  myself  compelled  by  the  forcible 
arguments  adduced  in  page  639  following,  to  decline  bringing 
the  military  transactions  of  the  English  in  Goromandel  lower 
down  in  time  than  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Pon- 
dicherry  in  1761;  and  those  of  Bengal,  posterior  to  the 
important  period  of  the  appointment  of  the  Company  to  the 
DuANNY,  in  176^.  Of  so  extensive,  various,  and  complicated 
a  nature  are  those  details  it  was  found  by  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, as  there  truly  stated,  that  they  could  not  be  comprised 
in  less  than  (wo  large  additional  volumes,  and  the  leading  facts 
are  already  before  the  public  rn  a  variety  of  very  esteemed 
publications,  for  the  most  part  composed  by  the  Company  s 
civil  or  military  officers  on  the  spot 

After  all  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  thatr  however  im- 
portant these  events  of  a  century  or  two  back  may  appear,  and 
are  in  fact  to  u$»  as  Britons,,  they  are  still  but  of  inferior 
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moment,  of  subordinate  interest,  when  compared  with  the  great 
line  and  raiyestic  march  pfits  genuine  history,  which  is  prihct-> 
pally  concerned,  in  rcporidipg  the  strugg^les  for  empire,  through 
a  series  of  ages  of  the  t\vf?^^r^t  powers,  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
MXiUN.  ,We.h*veseen  ^^^((^t^raced  those  niightj  struggles  from 
the  fi^rst  invasioa  pf  Ja^ia,,  by  the  generals  of  the  Caliph 
..  Valid  W;tk(^  eighth  qepfui-yj,  pjqaijly^ three  hundred  years  before 
F^rishia*^  history  ,pf  ,t|?e  |[|aj?^nayidjp  sovereigns  commences, 
.^d  h^ve., brought  them  regi^Urly  down  to  the  last  dreadful 
battle  of  Paniput,  illumini.Ug  ^i^  e^paiidiog^  as  we  proceeded^ 
the  narration  of  Ferishl^,  by  jthe^ipformation  derived  ffom 
Abulfeda,  Abulpharagiu^,  A|  J^^^kiu,  {^irkhond^  and  the  native 
historians  of  Geogis,  of  Tiraur^.^f  Nadir  Shati^  frnd  Abdallah. 

The  more  ancient  of  these, valuable  Persian  and  Arabian 
authors  had  already  becQ  presented  to  the  public,  with  elegant 
Latin  versions,  by  Jpocock>  Ii)rpenius»  Heiske,  Gagnier,  and  other 
learned  orientalists  of  the  last  century ;  w«re  procured  by  me 
with  much  diflBcuIiy ;  at  great  expense ;  and  perused  with  that 
attention,  which  was  necessary  to  prepare  me  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  ap  Asiatics  history.  For  India,  in  fact,  constitA^t^s  so 
large  a  portion  of  Asia,  and  has  been  for  so  many  ages  the  ob- 
ject of  plunder  to  the  most  celebrated  warriors  of  the  East,  that 
its  history  on  the  large  scale,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  naturally 
cmbfaees  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  that  of  the  conti- 
nent on  which  it  stands/  The  adventurous  author  therefore, 
who  engages  in  that  history,  must  be  provided  with  materials 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  his  subject. 

Whoever  will  please  to  consult  my  list  of  books  expressly 
collected  for  the  purpose,  and  inserted  in  the  first  Volume  of 
Indian  AntiquitieSi.  (edited  so  far  back  as  f792)  will  find  these 
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aatborfi,  besides  an  infinity  af  others  aearcely  less  rgre  or  costly, 
with  the  dates  of  their  respective  ediliona»  as  her^  enumerated. 

Historic  Hegni  Graecorum  Bactriani,  Auctore  J.  ^.  Bayer,  PetropoU,  iy8{ 

Abulfedae  Annales  Miistemicii  Arai.  ct  Lat.  5  torn.  Hafniae,  1789. 

Abulfaragii  Hist  Dynast.  Arab,  et  Lat.  P«cockii,  quarto,  Oxxm.  ll^p 

AbvUaragii  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  Opera  Pocockii,  qui^rtO|  O^oti.  165^ 

Al  M^^i^'s  Hist.  Sa^cenwa,  Stwdle  firpaniiy  quttrto^     ^  LugJJBai.  i6^i 

yiug  Beg's  Epochae  Celebriores  et^  C^ocasipiai .  Qx£ofd,$  f^SR* 

Abulgazi  Bahadur  Khan's  Hist.  Genealoe.  des  Tartars,  octavo,        Leytdei ,  IJ26» 
MafTeii  Historia  Indica,  folio,  Amst^rdaol,  1589. 

AkiiUkdts  Vha  Mohammedis,  Studio  Johaiinis  Gagnier,  folio,  '  Qxon.  jjt^^ 

JA^xiSi  Pjrioruflfr  Rsgum  Persarntn^  NfUkhtod.  Viennae,  178^. 

Sberpf^ddip's  Life  of  Titnur  Bee, by  M.  Petit  le  Croix,  2  vols.  octaVQ,    Lond,  1723. 
M.  Petit  Ic  Croi^  Hist,  of  Gengis  Khan,  octavO|  Lond.  172a. 

Mirkhond's  History  of  Persia,  octavo,  Lond.  171 5. 

Dr.  White's  Institutes  of  't'imiir,  Persian  and  English,  quarto,  Oxon.  1783. 

Al^po^  Affabs^das  (Abni^Bd  Arabshab)  ^itae,  et  Rerufn  Gestanum  Timuri,  Hi$t. 
4r^ice  et  L^^iine,  Opera  §*  N*  Mapger,  3  vols,  quartp,  Leoraidise,  1767 

A  short  account  of  each  of  these  works,  and  their  audiQi^i  is 
given  in  the  prefatory  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  thtii  hi9* 
(oiy,*  under  date  A.D.  600,  previously  to  my  comUM^Qc^iig 
the  hiilory  of  the  Mahommedan  invasions. 

It  is  n6t  from  ostentation  that  I  have  ventuned  t<%  c^fiBiMxa 
these  feels,  and  appealed  to  these  early  and  iaco^mvftrtJMe 
fciBstinKmies  of  my  zeal  and  diligence,  but  to  viodioalii  JoayseU* 
from  the  chaise  brought  against  me  by  certain  Rev]«iref$«  pf 
having  undertaken  to  write  a  history  without  any  kmmi^Agf 
of  the  subject.  Of  however  kittle  value  my  coniiraied  Ubow^ 
at  once  injurious  to  my  health,  and  run  ou&  to  my  cirtflieiMtfta^fai 
may  appear  in  certain  quarters,  my  exerticais  at  thki  p^yvt  of 
the  history  so  forcibly  struck  Dr.  White^  the  ArabidlE  p§9fy99f>V 

^  Sec  Modern  History,  Vol,  L  p.  16*. 
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it  Oicfordt  tbut  in  a  letter  addre»ed  to  me  ioon  after  the  pub« 
Itcatton  of  my  first  Vcrfume  in  1 804,  bd  coKidescended  to  enobii^ 
tiageme  to  proceed^  in  terms  almost  too  flattering  to  be  i^peatiodi 
His  very  friendly  letter  concluded  with  thefte  words^  ^'  Your 
Mod^rii  Hbtmy  of  HindofMan  is,  in  my  opinion^  a  petrfermsineo 
ctf'iuirivaited  merit*  It  is  at  bhce;  liiost  classically  elegant,  bmU 
truly  judicious,  and  most  highly  interesting." 

Thus  much  for  MnssulmaU  and  other  wHters,  from  the  age 
of  Mahooiiiied  downwards,  i  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Re- 
tieweris,  above  alluded  to,  tha<  the  Mkklern  Hislory  of  India 
properly  begitis^  at  the  period  of  their  Earliest  invasion  of  thafr 
eountty,  ^tid  the  term  Classical  History  of  bidia,  which  I  had 
applied  to  the  period  terminating  with  the  death  of  Alexander^ 
should  have  been  continued  down  to  the  birth  of  the  Arabian 
impostor.  In  this  division  of  the  work  I  stand  before  a  highei? 
tribunal  than  the  Judicature  of  Bengal,  and  with  confidence, 
because  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  neglected  to  take  the  ad« 
vantage  of  any  light  that  could  be  thrown  on  the  history  of 
India  by  classical  writers  from  Herodotus  to  Gosmas,  or  of  having 
Omitted  to  compare  their  accounts  with  whatever  has  been  yet 
published  from  Sanscrit  sources  of  information  in  £urope»^ 
The  cause  of  this  portion  of  the  work  appearing  of  such 
limited  extent  and  inferior  importance,  notwithstanding  it  em* 
braces  several  centuries,  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that,  lit 
composing  it,  I  adhered  closely  to  historical  fad  ^  although,  by  in* 
teriuingling,  as  has  usually  been  done  by  preceding  authors  on^ 
India,  elaboi^ate  descriptions  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  civil 
and  religions  institutions  of  the  Indians,  with  ihe  substance  of 
the  history,  I  might. have  swelled  this  particular  portion  of 
the  work  to  an  immense  ixilk.     I  had,  however,  previously  ia 
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a  manner  exhausted  that  subject,  and  thrown  the  whole  mass 
of  information  derived  front  that  source  fnlo  the  volumes  of 
Indian  Antiquities.  This  was  done  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  undertaking  by  the  advice  of  a  Person  of  very  distinguished 
rank  in  life  and  literature,  and  whose  6wn  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  which  I  attended  at  Oxford,  would,  if  jiiiblished, 
reflect  upon  him  the  highest  hoiioiur/  It  was  the  decided  <>pi^ 
nion  of  this  accomplished  judge  of  historical  com|(!K)sitiont  that 
I  should  avoid  incumbering  the  page'  with  matter  not  immedi- 
ately relevant  to  the  history  ;  but  clear  my  way  by  throwing 
every  thing  of  that  kind,  arranged  under  their  proper  heads, 
into  previous  dissertations^  which  readers  might  consult  at  their 
pl^isura.  *•  If  you  do  not  this/'  added  he,  **  you  may  depend 
upon  it  your  book  will  lose  half  its  interest,  and  will  probably 
be  condemned  to  moulder  on  the  shelves  of  your  bookseller/' 
This  advice  gave  biith  in  my  mind  to  the  first  idea  of  com* 
posing  the  Indian  Antiquities,  and  if  the  public  have  been  at 
all  gratified  by  that  publication,  they  are  indebted  for  that 
gratification  to  the  present  Right  Honourable  and  learned 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  This  advice  was  obligirigly 
accompanied,  by  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  intended  publica- 
tion of  the  very  first  rank  in  literalure,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Windham  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Shortly  after,  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  in /Sir  William  Jones's  letier,  Mr.  Boughlon 
Rouse,  brought  me  another  splendid  list  of  names,  with  the 
great  £dmund  Burke  at  their  head,  with  ibe  addiiioo,  of  some 
friendly. hints  from  Mr.  Burke,  upon  which  I  also  improvod««- 

i  . 

•  Mr.  Burkcy  among  other  things^  objected  to  the  title  of  my  book,  which  at  firgt 

ran  thus^  <<  The  History  of  Hindostan,  Sanscreet  and  Classical,  from*  the  Birtii 

lOF  Brahma."    I  explained  my  meaning  to  him  afterwards  in  a  personal  con- 
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On  this  interesting  subject  of  the  highly  flattering  encourage* 
ment,  afforded  to  this  work  at  its  commencement,  as  I  am  not 
likely  very  soon  to  appear  again  as  an  historian,  before  the 
public,  I  must  beg  permission  to  be  a  little  more  diffuse. 

The  anarchical  and  turbulent  times  in  which  these  volumes 
successively  made  their  appearance  must  ever  be  remembered, 
nor  is  the  danger  perhaps  yet  enti^rely  over.  They  were  deemed 
important  towards  checking  the  progress  of  Gallic  scepticism, 
which  had  erected  on  t^e  debateable  ground  of  India,  and  its 
presumed  unfathomable  antiquity,  its  loftiest  standard  of  defi- 
ance ;  and  had  they  not  been  checked,  (hat  ambitious  nation 
would,  by  this  time,  probably  have  planted  standards  there  of 
a  more  permanenti  they  could  not  of  a  more  fatal,  kidd.  Ani- 
mated by  the  genuine  spirit  of  patriot  ism,  several  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men  of  the  age  stood  forward  to  befriend  my  iiifant 
undertaking.  Among  these  it  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude 
to  omit  mentioning  a  third  list,  which  rapidly  followed,  the 
spontaneous  generosity  of  the  honourable  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
Mr.  Elliot,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  respected  name 
of  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Thelluson,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  some 
others ;  z  fourth^  still  more  numerous,  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  "Addington,  at  that  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  munificent  goodness  of  Earls  Spencer,  Cary sfort,  and 
several  other  noblemen ;  and  the  continued  friendly  offices  of  the 
Editors  of  the  British  Critic.  Nor  will  the  pride  of  virtuous  and 
gratiBed  ambition  permit  me  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  the 

ference,  that  the  Hindoos  had  various  sysiems  of  the  cosmogony,  hot  that  the  pre. 
sent  was  the  '^  Lotos  Creation,"  that  is  to  say,  our  system  commenced  at  the  epoch 
when  Brahma  burst  from  the  egg  recumbent  upon  the  Lotos  that  floated  on  the  pri« 
ttordial  waters.  He  was  still  dissatisfiedt  and  said,  <<  it  would  appear  affecfej.**  I 
iasta&tlyi  thtrcforei  expunged  the  obnoxious  words. 
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honourable  public  testimonies  in  my  favour  of  the  learned^  but 
still  unknown  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature;  of  that  ex- 
cellent scholar  and  prelate  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology ;  and  that  still  more  substantial 
proof  of  desert,  the  Letter  sent  by  the  late  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy,  and  that  most  eminent  and  able  judge  of  classical 
excellence,  the  late  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  to  the  East  India  Directors, 
in  the  most  express  terms  recommending  my  undertaking  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Court. 

As  this  was  the  only  instance  ever  known  of  such  an  appli- 
cation in  favour  of  an  individual  to  a  great  Commercial  Com- 
pany  by  two  such  distinguished  charactei^,  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  other  of  the  Law  of  this  country,  my 
hopes  were  naturally  raised  to  a  high  pitch ;  and  though  by 
the  result  not  fully  gratified,  they  were  not  wholly  disappointed ! 
I  beg  respectfully  to  state,  that  I  still  encourage  hopes,  from  the 
jiistice  and  liberality  of  the  Company,  that  the  Letter  in  ques- 
tion, which  still  stands  on  their  books,  may  finally  obtain  for  my 
advancing  years,  some  more  ample  remuneration  than  it  was 
thought  proper  at  that  time  to  grant,  (200/.)  towards  the  comple- 
tion  of  a  work  which,  with  the  maps  and  engravings  that  illus- 
trate it,  has  cost  many  thousands.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  the 
best  portion  of  life  have  been  consumed  in  the  composition  of 
this  work,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  a  not  very  extensive  income 
has  been  devoted  to  its  completion,  during  a  series,  of  years  in 
which,  unfortunately  for  me,  all  the  materials  of  printing  have 
gradually  advanced  to  treble  their  value  at  the  period  of  its 
commencement. 

But  retrospects  are  unavailing  ;  it  is  now  completed,  and  on 
the  comprehensive  plan  upon  which  I  proposed  to  execute  it, 
consisting  of,  1,  The  Ancient  India,  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
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with  eighteen  illustrative  engravings.  2.  The  Modern  India, 
also  in  two  quarto  volumes,  together  with  this  Supplement,  and 
a  coloured  map  of  India,  by  Arrowsmith,  according  to  its  latest 
divisions.  And  lastly,  though  first  published,  The  Indian 
Antiquities,  in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  with  thirty  engravings 
on  quarto  plates.  This  latter  work,  I  must  again  observe,  is  an 
essential  appendage  to  the  Ancient  India ;  the  contents  of  those 
volumes  must  be  considered  as  illustrations  of  that  work,*  and  it 
ought  properly  to  have  appeared  in  a  quarto  form,  to  bind  up 
uniformly  with  the  volumes  with  which  they  are  so  inseparably 
connected. 

That  a  work  of  this  magnitude  and  extent,  and  in  its  early 
portions  so  abstruse  and  intricate,  should  have  been  accom- 
plished by  an  individual,  not  only  unassisted,  but  pertinaciously 
obstructed,  amidst  increasing  difficulty  and  unmerited  obloquy, 
will,  by  all  considerate  persons,  be  thought  of  as  it  deserves. 
However  neglected  by  the  present  age,  when  party  rage  and 
jealous  competition  shall  be  extinguished  in  the  grave,  posterity 
will  do  justice  to  my  page ;  and  to  posterity  I  appeal  with  the 
confidence  of  a  man  who  has,  at  least  endeavoured  to  merit  the 
applause  of  his  country. 

*  It  may  be  agreeable  to  fome  of  the  encouragers  of  this  work^  to  know  that  an 
effort  of  that  kind  was»  some  time  ago,  made ;  but  from  the  enormous  expence 
attending  it^  the  project  was  relinquished^  when  one  large  volumei  elegantly  printed 
by  Bulmer,  and  comprehending  nearly  three  of  the  octavo  volumes,  was  completed. 
The  whole  now  remains  in  that  imperfect  state,  in  Mr.  Faulder's  possession. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

.      TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF   MODERN   INDIA. 


Retrospective  moral  View  of  Events  in  the  preceding  Reign.^^ 
Dreadful  Battle  between  the  Sultans  Mauzim  and  Azem.^^ 
Mauxim  victorious,  Axem  killed — the  former  ascends  the  Throne 
by  the  name  of  Bahadur  Shah. — The  new  Emperor  marches  into 
Deccan,  where  his  younger  Brother,  Sultan  Kambuksh,  had  taken 
up  arms  to  oppose  him.-^A  Battle  ensues,  and  Kambuksh  is  slain^ 
-^Origin  and  History  of  the  Seiks.— TAe  Emperor  marches 
against  them ;  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  dies  after  a  short  Reign 
of  six  years. -^Succeeded  by  Jehander  Shah,  a  weak  effeminate 
Prince,  deposed  by  the  Seyds.— Furrukseer,  who  granted  their 
Firmaun  to  the  English  East  India  Company ^  deposed  and  mur-' 
dered  by  the  same  Omrahs. — Raffeih  al  Dirjat  shares  the  same 
melancholy  Fate. — ^Raffeih  al  Dowlat,  an  Infant,  escapes  a 
violent,  by  a  natural,  Dea^A,— Mahommed  Shah  vanquishes  the 
Seydjs,  and  restores  the  imperial  Authority. 

The  very  singular  fact  of  Aurungzeb  having  been  treated  at 
various  periods  of  his  reign  with  the  same  marked  disobedience 
as  a  father,  and  the'  same  disloyalty,  as  a  sovereign,  by  four  out 
of  his  five  sons,  which  Shah  Jehan  had  experienced  from  himself, 
is  a  circumstance  that  exhibits  a  memorable  proof  of  the  just 
dispensations  of,  divine  Providence.  Mahommed,  engaged  in 
open  rebellion,  perished  at  Gualior.     Mauzim,  repeatedly  im- 
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plicated  in  rebellious  projects,  was  imprisoned  for  six  years  in 
Deccan,  and  had  just  obtained  his  liberty  when  Gemelli  visited 
Aurungzeb's  camp  in  1695.  Fear  probably  dictated  his  being 
sent  to  Cabul,  and  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the 
Presence.  Akber,  the  beloved  Akber,  still  more  keenly  wounded 
the  feelings  of  his  father,  by  joining  the  forces  of  Sambajee,  his 
bitterest  enemy !  He  fled  to  Ispahan  and  died  there  in  the  year 
preceding  the  death  of  his  father.*  Azem  had  plotted  with  his 
relative  the  King  of  Visiapore^  previous  to  the  final  conquest  of 
that  kingdom ;  but  being  restored  to  favour,  had  ever  after 
maintained  unshaken  loyalty  and  affection.  Kambuksh,  too,  the 
youngest,  was  deeply  infected  with  the  ambition  of  his  brothers, 
but  being  yet  young,  had  committed  no  open  act  of  disloyalty 
against  his  father.  The  preceding  pages  display  to  us  a  dreadful 
picture  of  crimes  and  consequent  punishment ;  and  hold-up  an 
awful  lesson  to  filial  ingratitude  and  disobedience. 

The  same  indomitable  spirit  of  ambition  that  led  his  father  to 
spurn  at  a  divided  empire,  induced  Sultan  Azem  immediately  to 
conmience  his  march  for  Agra  and  Delhi,  where  he  hoped  to 
seize  the  imperial  treasures ;  nor  would  he  listen  to  the  very 
generous  overtures  made  him  by  his  elder  brother  towards  an 
accommodation.  A  long  and  severe  imprisonment  had  taught 
the  latter,  during  his  father's  life  time,  the  useful  doctrine  of 
disguising  his  sentiments ;  and  one  of  his  own 'nobles,  Eradut 
Khan,  declares  it  to  have  been  universally  reported,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  prince  himself,  that  rather  than  harass  tlie  king- 
dom by  new  contentions  for  imperial  honours,  he  would  retire 
into  Persia.  The  jealous  Emperor's  death,  having  freed  him 
from  restraint,  Mauzim  also,  without  delay  began  his  march 
from  Cabul  for  Delhi  and  Agra ;  and  by  the  strenuous  exertions 
*  This  fact  is  asserted  in  Scott's  Deccan,  voU  ii.  p.  122. 
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of  his  wise  and  faithful  minister^  Monauim  Khan,  in  whose  praises 
our  author  is  lavish,  every  means  of  expeditious  advance  being 
rapidly  prepared,  the  treasures  both  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  that  had 
been  collecting  since  the  time  of  Akber,  were  fortunately  secured 
to  him  who,  as  the  elder  son,  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  claim 
to  them, "  treasures  that  might  enable  him  to  support,  if  he  chose, 
all  the  troops  to  be  levied  in  the  empire/'* 

The  rival  armies  met  at  the  river  Chambul,  which  Mauzim 
had  placed  in  his  rear,  and  seldom  in  In<fia  have  two  such  mighty 
hosts  appeared  in  arms  against  each  other.  That  of  Mauzim  conr 
sisted  of  170,000  horse  and  150,000  foot,  3000  elephants,  and. 
3000  pieces  of  cannon  yf-  and  that  of  Azem  was  little  inferior  ; 
but  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  two  princes  shared  between 
them  the  collective  forces  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  followers 
and  attendants  their  armies  together  must  have  amounted  to  a 
million.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  June  1 707,  and 
maintained  with  an  obstinacy  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  con- 
test. In  fact,  the  princes  fought  for  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire, 
at  that  time  in  extent  and  wealth  unrivalled  ;  their  attendants  for 
their  all.  Most  of  the  great  Omrahs  who  had  served  under 
Aurungzeb  displayed  their  standards  in  the  line  of  Mahommed 
Azem,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  fell,  together  with  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Azem.  Nevertheless,  Azem  stood  his  ground  until 
he  was  left  with  only  6000  horse,  which  were  surrounded  by  ten 
times  the  number,  when,  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  captivity,  and 
the  remembrance  of  this  fatal  day,  he  stabbed  himself  to  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan,  p.  4a. 

t  These  numbers  mxy  appeat  improbaljle,  but  they  are  stated  to  have  been  ^f 
thb  vast  amount  both  by  Orme  and  Eraser.  (Orme's  Fragments,  p.  307.  Eraser's 
Kadir  Shah,  p.  39.)  •  That  of  the  elephants  is  least  credible,  as  scarcely  half  of  the 
number  ever  appeared  at  one  time  in  the  field. 
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heart  with  his  poniard.  No  victory  could  be  more  decisive,  and 
.Mauzim  immediately  mounted  the  throne,  and  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  assumed  name  of  Bahadur  Shah,  which  he  liad 
taken  before  he  left  Cabul. 

Vengeance,  however,  still  cried  from  the  ground  on  account 
of  the  accumulated  murders  of  Aurungzeb,  and  another  victim 
was  yet  demanded  from  his  family  to  satisfy  omnipotent  justice. 
It  has  been  already  stated^  that  a  few  days  before  his  death  he 
had  dispatched  Kambuksh  "  his  schi,  nearest  to  his  heart,"  being 
his  youngest,  and  by  his  favourite  Circassian  wife,  to  Visiapore, 
and  his  will  enjoins  that  he  shall  not  be  molested,  if  he  rested 
content  with  that  Soubah  and  Golconda  ;  a  third  portion  certainly, 
and  not  the  least  abundant  in  riches,  of  his  immense  empire. 
Kambuksh,  however,  inflamed  with  even  more  ardour  than  his 
brother  Azem  for  independence,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
his  government,  ordered  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  in 
the  Kootbdy  or  public  prayers,^and  coins  to  be  struck  in  his  own 
name,  the  decided  token  of  royal  distinction.  Hurried  away  by 
ambition  and  all  the  headstrong  passions  of  youth,  his  conduct  is 
represented  by  our  historian  as  almost  bordering  on  insanity;  on 
the  slightest  suspicion  devoting  to  tortures  and  even  to  death  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  his  haram,  his  most  tried  friends,  and 
his  most  faithful  servants.*  Notwithstanding  this  intemperate 
conduct  of  Kambuksh,  as  he  was^the  beloved  son  of  Aurungzeb^ 
and  invested  by  that  prince  himself  with  the  southern  govern- 
ments, the  most  powerful  nobles  of  Deccan, whether  Mussulmans 
or  Hindoos,  at 'first  enlisted  under  his  banners ;  but  his  perse- 
verance in  these  atrocious  measures  soon  lost  him  their  support, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  retired  in  disgust  to  their  own 
districts,  where  they  fortified  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
*  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khani  p«  31. 
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they  were  able  till  this  contest  for  the  throne  should  be  de- 
cided. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  public  affairs 
about  this-^time,  also/ many  of  the  Rajapouts  began  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  disaffection.  Indignation  at  the  unrelenting  se- 
verity with  wluch  both  their  religion  and  themselves^  had  been 
treated  by  Aurungzeb  still  burned  in  their  bosoms,  and  they 
paiited  to  retaliate  on  the  race  of  Timur  the  series  of  injuries 
under  which  they  had  groaned  for  so  many  ages.  Powerfully 
impelled  by  these  chrcumstances,  the  new  Emperor  commenced 
his  march  for  Deccan  at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  in  number 
by  loo^ooo  men  to  that  which  had  accompanied  his  father  dii-- 
dier;  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
nobility  attending  in. his  train.  Kambuksh  had  left  Visiapore^ 
mod  encamped  at  Hyderabad,  and  Bahadur,  anxious  to  reclaim 
his  brother  without  having  recourse  to  arras  would  advance  no 
farther  than  Aurungabad,  whence  he  wrote  to  him  letters, 
couched  io  ^  mo9t  importunate  and  aiFectionate  termSi  request* 
ing  that,  if  possible^  ^eir  differences  might  be  adjusted,  vrithout 
the  t^edditig  of  any  more. fraternal  bipod.  In  addition  to  the 
two  {provinces  he  offered  to  confer  upon  him  the  Nizamut  of  the 
Deccan,  with  unlimited  authority  in  the  south,  the  revenues  of 
all  which  united^  hepbserved,  were  equal  to  half  of  the  revenues 
of  the  empire  it^c^f.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  if  he  as* 
sented  to  this  gen^ous  proposal  he  would,  after  paying  a  ^sit 
to  the  hallowed  tomb  of  their  father,  return  with  all  his  forces 
to  Hindostan.*  • 

Callous  to  all  the  kindness,  and  deaf  to  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  brother,  J^Cambuksh  continued  his  preparations  for  war 
with  increased  a<*ivity  and  vigour.  Independently  of  the  natural 
*  Memoirs  of  E'radut  Khan,  p.  34; 
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impetuosity  of  his  disposition,  which  disposed  him  for  wv  rather 
than  peace^  he  was  induced  by  some  religious  impostors  who  had 
found  their  way  into  his  court,  to  believe  that  des^y  had  daopeed 
him  the  empire ;  and  that,  in  urging  his  claims,  ^ugli  mSiQiia 
opposed  him  in  battle,  he  would  be  invindble.     His  enAtt»»tic 
co^fid^nce  in  the  venal  predictions  of  these  hypocritical  fakeera 
urged  him  on  to  the  field,  and  though  deserted  by  ^the  OmraiMl 
of  ancient  family  and  military  renown,  who  were  disgusted  wfria 
his  folly,  his  tyranny,  and  his  insane  reveries,  the  rash  ptmae, 
with  scarcely  twenty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  risque  a  general 
engagement,  opposed  to  an  army  of  ten  times  that  aiaouBt. 
Bahadur,  finding  every  effort  towards  recondfiation  nefiep* 
tual,  had  now  advanced  within  twelve  ooss  of  Hyderalbad,  bat 
still  anxious  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities,  employed  his  faithfad 
Vizier  Monauim  Khan,  by  large  bribes,  and  the  assimnce  of  the 
Emperpr's  forgiveness  and  favour,  to  detach  from  liim  the  few 
chiefs  who  yet  lingered  in  his  train.    VBs  prindpal  geMvala^ 
Rustum  Dill  Khan,  Syef  Khan,  and  even  has  foater^brotfaer, 
Meer  Mulling,  had  resolved  to  come  over,  and  embrace  the 
protection  thus  oifered  ;  but  Kamfouksh  ha^g  gauiad  intil- 
Ij^ence  of  their  intended  flight,  had  ihem  all  sdzed  and  fut  to 
death  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  confieoated  dieiir  efiecta* 
Scarcely  ten  thousand  troops  now  remained  with  him,  and  tfaoae 
of  the  worst  Deccan  horse,  mutinous  for  pay,  and  more  zeabus 
to  plunder  their  master,  than  attack  the  enemy :  at  die  head  a£ 
this  rabble  he  marched  out  of  Hyderabad^  and  encamped  on  a 
plain  three  coss  from  it,  in  sight  of  the  imperial  army. 

With  difficulty  the  amiable  £mperor  restrained  his  myriads 
from  that  assault  v^eh  must  in  an  instant  have  overwhdmed 
Jiis  unfortunate  brother ;  but  Zoolfeccar,  who  had  not  been  used 
to  this  kind  of  warfare,  and  wiio  had  long  dierished  an  enmiiy 
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dgaisnt  the  nisgvftded  i»inoe^  detenmned  to  put  an  end  to  it 
by  nrroundiag  aaid  seising,  kimi    WiA-  tiiese  intentions,  but 
i;nthout  imparting  them  to>  the  Em^ror,,  he  asked  and  ob«- 
tinedb  permission  to>  t^connoitve  the  enemy,,  and  took-  care  to 
have  with  him  a  detaehoent  sufficiently^  strong,  tx>  effect  his 
pnrpose  without  the  risque  oi  a  batde.    Kambuksh,  however, 
CK  tihe  approach  of  this  fowce,  although  treble  the  amount 
d  that  under  his^  command,  inanediately  prepared  for  action,^ 
bufli  was  almost  insltfidy  deserted  by  his  cowardly  bands,  who 
took  to  flight  in  every-  <fireGtion«    A  few  personal  attendants* 
aloneittaauied with  the  infatuated  prince,  and  from-  the  centre 
of  dieae,  seated  on  his  elephant,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  he 
dealt  destruction  on  the  surrotmding  foe.    Irritated  by  his-obsd- 
nateand  frantic  defence^  the  assailants  discharged  several  arrows 
flKhim,  till  at  length  he  sunk  down  on  his  seat  through  loss  of 
bloody  was  taiiaen  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  imperial  tentfir^i 
wheve;  pale  and  bleeding,  he  was  fdaced  on^  a.  bed  adjoining  the^ 
royal  apartmenta;    An  aflfecting  scene  nowtoek^  place.    The- 
Smperar  with>  ben^^oity  and  compassion  in*  his  looks^  and  at* 
traded:  by  his  sons,  entered  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
ecmsole  him  hy,  every  expression  of  affectionate  cencerni    Ha 
remained  for  a  long,  time  sullen,  and  silent ;  and^though  the  phy^' 
sicians  and  surgeons  of  the  household  attended^  he  obstinately 
Mfused  to  have  hsa  wounds  dressed^  though  earnestly  solicited^ 
both  by  his  majcM^  and  his  sons;    They  were  mortal^  however^i 
imd  no  sod  oould have  availed  hiUL    To  a  variety  of  questions^: 
put  tolrnn-widi  tmndk  tender  solidtttde  by  his  nephewts^  he  re<- 
"  turned^  answers^  neither  kind}  nor  conciliating.    He  seemed  to^ 
thmkthehrpreaenGeanddieir  queries)att  intrusion  on  his  dying, 
momems.    Aft  Ibngtb,  tommg-.tatfae  Bmperor,  he  said^''  there> 
ai«  in  a  casket  upon  my  eiephant  some  viduaUer  jewela  of  our 
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father  and  my  own,  of  which  I  beg  your  majesty's  acceptance.'^ 
After  this,  he  grew  faint,  and  languished  in  silence  till  nine  at 
night,  when  he  expired  without  a  groan. 

Thus  perished  the  youngest  and  favourite  son  of  Aurungzeb^ 
the  victim  of  that  amUtion,  and  probably  also  of  tliat  supersti^ 
tion,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father.  Aurungzeb  in  the  letter 
to  him  before  cited  evidently  alludes  to  his  headstrong  turbulent 
disposition,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restrain.  In  other 
respects  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  vei^y  accomplished  prince.  He 
had  an  excellent  memory,  was  familiar  with  the  authors,  and 
elegantly  wrote  the  dialects,  of  Asia.  '  But  his  passirais  at  times^ 
were  so  boisterous  as  to  disorder  his  understanding,  and  he  fell 
,a  victim  to  their  ungovernable  fury. 

Having  thus  successfully  concluded  the  war  with  his  brother, 
and  having  paid  his  devoirs  at  the  tomb  of  Aurungzeb,  at 
Hyderabad,  Bahadur  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Rajapouts,  who  from  the  long  absence  of  the  imperial  troapa 
were  in  a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  two  chiefs  of  that 
unconquerable  nation  had  recently  strengthened  thdr  alliance  by 
an  intermarriage  ;  the  Rajah  Jey  Sing  having  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Ajeet  Sing  ;  and  every  circumstance  seemed  to  fore-r 
bode  the  renewal  of  those  hostilities  that  devastated  India  in  the. 
reign  of  Aurungzeb.  Just  on  the  eve  of  this  dreadful  flame 
breaking  out  circumstances  arose  that  imperiously  demanded, 
the  Emperor's  presence  in  a  very  distant  quarter  of  the  empure, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  for  a  time  the  vengeance; 
about  to  be  poured  on  the  determined  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Timur.  Intelligence  about  this  time  arrived  (hat  the  Seiks  had 
risen  in  the  north  in  great  force,  and  were  ravaging  without  con* 
troul  the  whole  country  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jumna.  Of  this 
s£CT  and  nation,  which  about  this  period  first  began  to  be 
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formidable,  the  following  summary  account  from  an  authenfk 
source  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

The.SEiKs  are  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  who  profess  to  worship  one 
Invisible  Being,  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  whom  they  con- 
sider as  degraded  by  any  shnilitude  or  images.  In  truth,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,. they  are  pure  theists.  They  are  descended 
from  one  Naneek  of  die  Kattry  or  war-cast,  who  flourished  in 
the  province  of  Lahore  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
»id  who  from  his  eminent  piety,  and  superior  talents,  was  reve- 
renced as  a  sort  of  prophet  among  them.  Their  Gooroos,  or 
chiefs,  of  which'  they  enumerate  a  long  succession,  seem  also  to. 
have  been  invested  with  a  character  both  sacred  and  military, 
as  was  anciently  the  case  among  many  eastern  people  ;  at  once 
priests  and  soldiers.  Like  the  present  Hindoos,  they  are  per- 
fectly tolerant  in  matters  of  faith ;  though  unlike  them  the  Seiks 
admit  of  proselytes,  which  is  doubtless  one  reason  of  their  rapid 
increase  as  a  people ;  since  proselytes  are  made  wthout  any 
other  ceremony  than  an  oath,  binding  them  to  civil  and  religious 
obedience.  They  abhor,  however,  the  multiplicity  of  idols  dis- 
played in  their  temples,  even  though  attempted  to  be  apologized 
for  under  the  mild  denomination  of  the  attributes  of  the  deity  ^r- 
sonified.  The  sacred  volumes  that  contain  their  theological  doc- 
trines are  written  partly  in  Sanscreet,  and  partly  in  a  character 
invented  by  Naneek  himself.* 

For  a  long  period,  equally  inoffensive  in  their  tenets  arid 
blameless  in  their  manners,  they  remained  undisturbed  by  the 
Mahommedan  governors  of  Lahore  and  Multan,  where  they 
principally  abounded ;  but  their  numb^s  vastly  increasing,  espe- 
cially jduring  the  latter  period  of  the  reigi^  of  Aurungzeb,  and 

*  See  Mr.  Wilkins's  account  of  the  Seiks  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i:  p.  289. 
Calcutta  edition. 
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witk  their  nmrAen  xhff^powery  during^  the  kiqf  absence  sk  Decern 
of  the  imperial  army  ;  in  shovt;  a  religious  sect  becoming  gva« 
chially  converted  into  a  nfftlcxn  of  warriorsiy  harder  from  dieir 
climate,  mounted  on  fleet  horses^  and  jpamttpg  for  iiufependbncew 
it  wa&  absohttely  necessary  to  adopb  the  noat;  iBsfeuxtaneous  »id 
vigorous  measures  for  dieir  reduction.  Under  their  present 
Goofoo  or  chief,  they  had  e^itended  dieir  ravages  on/  both  badbs 
of  the  Jiimna^  and  the  inhabitants^  of  Delhi  itsdf  were  stvudc  widi 
consternation*  Filled  with  implacable  hatred  against  the  Ma-* 
hcxnmedanSy  and  with  detestation  of  diehr  religions.  praici(des^ 
they  every  where  insulted  and  plundered  them ;  levelling  their 
mosques,  and  burning  their  palaces.  The  governor  of  Sorhind. 
at  the  head  of  the  provincial  troops  had  marched  against  die: 
marauders,  but  had  been  defeated  and  killed  Their  wide  do-- 
vastations  and  cruel  excesses,  die  result  of  bodi  political  and 
religious  rancour,  were  only  to  be  checked  by  the  Emperor  ia 
person,  and*  therefore,  for  the  present^  compromising  matters  vcl 
tfie  best  manner  possible  witb  tiie  Eb^apout  chiefi9,.and  having 
conferred  on  Zoolfeccar  die  vice-royalty  of  Decean,.  who  go<" 
vemed  it  by  deputy,  he  hastened  northward  widr  all  hist  fto^ees. 
Passing  by  Agra  and  Delhi,  without  entering  either  oi  tboser 
capitals,  he  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  Sirhind,  where  the  rebel£». 
wer^  collected  in  great  foroe.  On  the  approach^  however,  ofi 
the  imperial  army  they  retired  to  Daber,  the  oioginal  residenoei 
of  their  chief,  where  they  fortified  themselves  as  strongly  as 
possible.  Daber  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rooky  mountain, 
and  round  it,  at  diifferent  heights^  die  greatest  part  of  die  rebd 
army  had  encamped^,  secure  as  they  thought  amidst  its  rugged 
precipioes  md  frightful  cavities  that  seemed  to  forbid  the  ap« 
preach  of  an  enemy.  The.  Emperor  stationed  his  army  around 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  resolved  to  lie  inactive  for  soma 
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taae  before  die  ^neiiiy^  in  tiie  hope  of  rendering  them  confident, 
sxki  tempting  them  to  risque  an  engagement.  The  ardour  of  the 
Mogul  troops  frustrated  his  intention^  for  the  Vizier  having  ob- 
tained pearanission  with  a  oon«deraihle  detachment  to  reconnoitre 
tihe  enemy's  poskimi,  although  positively  forUdden  to  make  an 
assault,  yet  being  extremely  galled  by  the  fire  from  the  cannon 
of  tihe  fort,  as  weU  as  by  the  discharge  of  rockets  and  musquetry , 
faodi  general  and  soldiers  became  to  the  last  degree  irritated, 
nfffaed  on  ia(>etuoiu^ly  to  the  attack,  dlaxnbered  up  the  most 
djffioilt  heights,  penetrated  the  deepest  defiles,  and  drove  the 
astontsfaed  enemy  before  them  with  the  greatest  rapidity  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort    H^ie,  firmly  concentrated,  the  rebel 
iMmb  maiie  a  desperate  resistuice,  and  night  coming  on  only 
flMspended,  but  did  inot  terminate,  the  contest.    It  was  renewed 
mth  the  earliest  dawn  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  having 
now,  by  exertions  equally  laborious,  joined  their  vaHant  com- 
rades, a  dreadful  and  general  slaughter  commenced,  no  mercy 
being  shewn  to  wretches  who  had  evinced  none.    They  were 
cut  off  to  a  man.    The  fort  ^vas  afterwards  taken  by  storm,  and 
all  viithin  it  also  put  to  death ;  but  the  wily  Gooroo,  who  knew 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  hills  among  which  Daber  is  situated^ 
dbsguised  like  a  Yogee,  had  made  his  escape  in  the  night,  and 
fled  by  a  secret  path  to  the  snowy  mountains.    The  Vizier  who 
had  vowed  to  bring  him  dead  or  alive,  to  the  Emperor,  as  some 
atonement  for  his  disobedience  of  orders,  was  so  mortified  by  the 
(fiaappiMitment  as  well  as  by  the  cold  reception  of  his  sovereign^ 
after  deeds  of  valour  that  deserved  so  warm  an  one,  that  he 
sbortly  after  fell  ill,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart* 
The  terrible  esampie  dios  made  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
*  Meoaiii  of  E^adut  KhaD,  p.4f. 
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frcmi  ^vliich  time  he  had  courted  alternately  Raflfeh  and  Jehaun 
Shah«  On  this  occa^n,  he  swore  to  assist  the  three  brothers 
in  effeoting  tiile  destruction  of  Azem  Ooshawn,  and  make 
an  equal  drvisbn  of  die  empire  and  royal  treasures  among 
them.* 

This  ameer  al  omrah  was  Zoolfecar  Khan,  whom  we  have 
seen  fighting  under  the  banners  of  his  protector  Aurungzeb^ 
leading  his  armies  to  victory,  and  now  his  grand-children  to 
slaughter  in  furious  con<)est,  which,  instead  of  inflaming,  he  ought 
to  have  repressed;  a  contest  in  which  three  out  of  the /ncr  are 
doomed  to  perish.  The  particidars  are  given  at  length  in  Eradut 
Khaii>  but  are  too  long  to  be  detailed  here :  they  are  summarily 
as  ibUows*  Asem  Ooshawn  being  in  the  possession  of  the  im^ 
penal  treasures,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  l»t)ught  from 
Bengal,  hoped  to  secure  the  throne  by  bribery.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  oonsng  to  immediaite  action  with,  hb  brothers,  he  intrenched 
himsdf  in  his  camp,  and  suffered  them  at  the  outset  by  his  inac- 
tion to  giun  very  important  advantages  over  him.  He  is  at  length 
compelled  to  ragage  them,  is  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  sinks 
down  covered  with  wounds,  upon  his  elephant,  in  which  situation 
the  dephatit,  frantic  from  the  anguish  of  its  own  wounds,  faurnes 
lum  off  the  field,  and  both  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  tiie 
rapid  stream  of  the  Rauvi,  which  washes  Lahore.  Jehaun  £3ah, 
by  whose  skill  and  bravery,  prindpally,  uded  by  Zoolfecar,  die 
battle  was  gained,  now  calls  upon  Zoolfecar  to  perform  his 
plighted  promise  of  equitably  dividing  the  empire  and  the  trea- 
sures, declaring  himself  ready  to  submit  to  his  decision.  Faitiiless 
to  tiiat  promise,  Zoolfecar  had  privately  resolved  to  seat  Jehaundar 
on  the  throne  without  a  rival,  <<  as  he  was  a  weak  prince,  fond  of 
his  pleasures^  averse  from  business,  and  consequently  best  suited 
*  Memoin  of  Eradut  Khaoi  p.  64. 
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to  the  purpose  of  «  Rura$ter  ambitious  of  uncontrolled  power/' 
With  this  view,  he,  on  various  pretences,  delays  mamng  »  divi- 
sion of  the  treasure,  and  at  l^gth  openly  avows  his  intentions 
in  favour  of  Jehaundar.  A  second  battle  ensues,  in  whidi  Jehaun 
Shah  is  killed  by  a  musket  shot  wMle  fighting  against  a  host  of 
foes  headed  by  the  tndtor  Zoolfecar.  His  son,  a  fannoe  finely 
accomplished,  who  sat  behind  him  on  the  same  elephant,  de- 
scended and  fought  with  his  scymeter,  till  he  could  stand  no 
longer,  and  then  sunk  down,  weltering  in  his  blood ! 

There  now  remained  no  other  rivals  for  the  emiare  than 
Jehaundar,  and  Rafieh  Ooshawn.  As  Zoolfecar»  during  the  life 
of  the  late  Emperor,  had  been  under  the  greatest  obUgations  to 
the  latter,  he  made  no  doubt  of  himself  being  the  dedded  object 
of  his  cbcnce  for  the  vacant  throne.  Zoolfecar,  however,  re- 
mained firm  to  the  interest  of  Jehaundar;  a  third  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Rafieh  Ooshawn  met  in  tlie  field  with  the  same 
shameful  desertion  and  ingratitude,  which  had  been  fatal  to  bis 
brothers,  and  he  died  with  their  lion-like  courage.  '*  The  un- 
happy prince,"  says  our  historian,  '*  surrounded  by  his  enemies 
on  aU  sides,  regarding  the  honour  and  reputation  c^  the  f»iuly 
of  Timur,  notwithstanding  his  delicacy  and  seeming  effeminate 
softness,  threw  himself  from  his  elephant,  and,  drawing  tihe 

ISA^Re  OF  OLORY  FROM  THE  SCABBARD  OF  HONOVR,  foUght  Singly 

on  foot  against  thousands  of  assailants.  But  what  could  he  effect, 
fighting  singly  against  so  many  ?  He  was  soon  hewed  down 
with  repeated  wounds,  and  resigned  his  breath  to  him  who  gave 
it.  Jehaundar  Shah  now  sounded  the  march  of  victory  and  un- 
rivalled empire.  He  permitted  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  mar- 
tyred and  more  worthy  brothers  to  be  kept  three  days  on  the 
field  of  battle,  exposed  to  public  view.  They  were  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Delhi,  and  interred  without  oeremony  or  pomp,  in 
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tlie  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Humaioon,  the  general  receptacle 
<>f  the  murdered  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  The  mausolea 
which  they  had  erected  for  themselves,  near  the  tombs  of  their 
favourite  saints,  of  marble,  jasper,  and  other  rich  stones,  were 
bestowed  on  the  minions  of  Lall  Koor,  a  public  dancer,  and  mis- 
tress to  the  weak  Jehaundar  Shah/'* 

JEHAUNDAR  SHAH. 

The  perfidious  Zoolfecar  having  now  exalted  his  imperial 
puppet  beyond  the  power  of  a  rival,  assumed  the  chief  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  and  acted  in  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical 
manner;  degrading  and  putting  to  death  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  plundering  the  opulent  without  mercy.  Nurtured  in  the 
school  of  war,  accustomed  to  deeds  of  daring  ferocity,  when  so 
long  opposed  to  the  Mahrattas  in  the  mountains  of  Gaut,  and 
the  dauntless  bands  of  Rajapouts,  combating  for  life  and  religion 
in  the  deserts  of  Ajmere,  he  brought  into  the  cabinet  all  the 
turbulent  ambition  of  the  soldier,  and  ruled  only  by  the  sword. 
His  principal  aim  seemed  to  be  to  heap  up  immense  masses  of 
wealth,  not  to  bestow  in  generous  munificence  on  the  friendless 
and  destitute,  but  to  glut  the  eye,  and  fill  the  grasp  of  insatiable 
avarice  ;  for  even  his  sycophant  dependents  suffered  the  pressure 
of  poverty,  and  though  he  conferred  titles  on  many,  he  allowed 
jaghires  to  none.  All  orders  and  descriptions  of  men,  the  rich 
whom  he  had  robbed,  and  the  poor  whom  he  had  trampled, 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  alike  sent  up  their  prayers  to  heaven 
for  the  downfall  of  Zoolfecar. 

With  respect  to  Jehaundar  himself,  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the 

name  of  monarch,  and  to  the  house  of  Timur.     With  intellects 

little  superior  to  those  of  an  ideot,  indolent  in  his  habits,  and 

effeminate  in  his  person ;  so  that  his  treasury  was  kept  full, 

•  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan,  p.  79. 
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•which  was  artfully  contrived  by  the  extortions  of  Zoolfecar,  and 
was  ohe  end  of  them ;  so  that  his  table  was  supplied  with  the 
choicest  dainties,  and  his  haram  well  stored  with  Circassian  wo- 
ihfen,  he  Wafi(  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  government.  "  He 
made/'  as  Eradut  Khan  indignantly  exclaims,  "  the  vast  empire  of 
Hindostan  an  offering  to  the  foolish  whims  of  a  public  courtezan. 
The  relations,  friends  and  minions  of  the  mistress,  usurped  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  state ;  and  high  offices,  great  titles,  and 
uhreasohable  grants  from  the  imperial  domains,  were  showered 
profusely  oh  beggarly  musicians.  Two  crores  of  rupees,  that  is, 
two  millions  sterling,  annually,  were  settled  for  the  household 
exp€%ices  of  the  mistress  only,  exclusive  of  her  clothes  and  jewels. 
'  The  emperor  frequently  rode  with  her  in  a  chariot  through  the 
m^arkets,  where  they  purchased,  agreeably  to  caprice,  sonietimes 
jewels,  gold,  silks,  and  fine  linen  ;  at  others,  greens,  fruits,  and 
the  most  trifling  articles.  A  woman  named  Zohera,  keeper  of 
a  green-stall,  one  of  Lall  Koor's  particular  friends,  was  promoted 
to  a  high  rank,  with  a  suitable  jaghire,  and  her  relations  exalted 
to  the  emperor's  favour,  which  they  used  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  courtiers,  for  large  bribes :  nor  did  the  nobility  decline 
their  patronage,  but  forgetting  their  honour,  and  sacrificing  de- 
cency to  present  advantage,  eagerly  flocked  to  pay  adoration  to 
tiie  royal  idols,  whose  gates  were  more  crowded  with  equipages 
'  in  general  than  those  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  ridiculous  jaunts 
of  the  emperor  and  his  mistress  at  last  grew  to  such  a,  height, 
that  on  a  certain  night,  after  spending  the  day  in  debauchery, 
and  visiting  diflerent  gardens  near  the  city,  in  company  with 
Zohera  the  herb- woman,  they  retired  to  the  house  of  one  of  her 
acquaintance  who  sold  spirits,  with  which  they  all  became  intox- 
icated. After  rewarding  the  woman  with  a  large  sum,  and  the 
grant  of  a  village,  they- returned  in  a  drunken  plight  to  the  palace. 
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ai|J  all  three  fell  aftleep  on  the  road  On  their  arrival  Lall  Koor 
was  taken  out  by  her  women  ;  but  the  emperor  remained  sleep- 
ing in  the  chariot,  and  the  driver,  who  had  shared  in  the  jollity 
of  his  royal  master,  without  examining  the  machine,  carried  it  to 
the  stables.  The  officers  of  the  palace,  after  waiting  till  near 
morning  for  his  arrival,  on  finding  that  the  miatress  had  entered 
her  apartments  without  the  Emperor,  were  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  sent  to  her  to  enquire  concerning  his  situation.  She  deaired 
them  immediately  to  examine  the  coach,  where  they  found  the 
wretched  prince  fast  asleep  in  the  arms  of  Zohera,  at  the  distanoe 
of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  palace/'* 

Compared  with  the  high  and  dignified  deportment  on  the 
Mogul  throne,  of  the  more  virtuous  sovereigns  of  the  race  of 
Timur,  how  infinitely  degrading  was  this  conduct  in  one  oi  that 
illustrious  line  !  There  can  scarcely  exist  a  doubt  but  that  ZooI« 
fecar^  who  must  have  despised  this  silly  pageant  of  his  uwrped 
authority,  only  suffered  him  to  fill  that  throne  until  be  omdd  by 
heaping  up  suffident  wealth  raise  an  army  to  secure  it  for  himself 
His  own  conduct,  however,  though  in  a  difierent  line,  was  equally 
disgusting,  and  a  powerful  party  of  discontented  Omrahs  were  act- 
ing in  secret  to  undermine  both  the  silly  monarch  and  hit  guilty 
minister.  At  the  head  of  this  party  were  two  nobles,  brothers,  of 
uncommon  wealth  and  influence,  called  Seyd  Abdollah  Kbaiit 
and  Seyd  Hossain  Khan*  They  had  both  been  firmly  attached 
to,  and  had  faithfully  served,  the  late  Emperor,  whose  aon,  Azma 
Ooshawn  had  rewarded  them,  the  former  with  the  gov^mment 
of  Allahabad,  and  the  latter  with  the  province  of  Bahar.  On  his 
death  and  the  consequent  troubles  they  had  both  raised,  with  the 
imperial  revenues,  considerable  bodies  of  troops,  as  well  for  their 
own  safety  as  that  of  the  countries  they  governed :  at  leasts  auch 

*  Meoioirs  af  Endut  Khan,  p,  8a» 
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was  their  pretence.  Their  known  attachment,  however,  to  Azem 
Ooshawn,  and  his  father  rendering  their  motives  for  arming 
suspected,  Jehaundar  Shah  had  appdnted  another  governor  to 
Allahabad,  whom  AbdoUah  had  opposed,  defeated,  and  driven 
back.  One  only  son  survived  to  Ooshawn,  named  Furrukseer, 
who  resided  in  Bengal,  and  to  him  the  eyes  of  the  dissatisfied 
omrahs  of  Delhi  were  turned.  The  chiefs  above-mentioned, 
whose  resentment  the  court  by  subsequent  favours  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  appease,  heartily  jwned  in  the  projected  revolu- 
tion, and  united  their  forces  to  raise  Furrukseer  to  that  throne 
which  his  father  had  lost.  The  standard  of  rebellion  being  thus 
raised  in  Bengal,  multitudes  daily  flocked  to  it,  and  the  prince, 
accompanied  by  the  Seyds,  moved  towards  Agra  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  an  indignant  people,  who  were  filled  with  equal 
detestation  at  an  ideot  king,  and  a  sanguinary  minister. 

At  the  height  of  Ms  abused  authority,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
debaucheries,  a  report  being  suddenly  propagated  at  Delhi  that 
Furrukseer  was  in  full  march  for  the  capital,  with  intent  to  revenge 
fais  father's  death,  and  seize  the  throne,  the  whole  court  was 
struck  with  consternation.  The  great  power  and  wealth  of  the 
Seyds  too  were  well  known,  and  firmauns  containing  additional 
grants  and  mighty  promises  w^e  dispatched  without  delay,  to 
secure  their  loyalty,  or  if  engaged  in  the  rebel  cause,  to  detadi 
them  from  it  Their  duxce,  however,  was  irrevocably  fixed.  A 
body  of  the  imperial  troops  being  put  in  motion,  the  ameer  al 
omrah  fearing  to  leave  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  refused  to  take  the  command  of  them ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  distracted  councils  of  the  moment,  it  was  resolved  to  place 
at  the  head  of  them,  Aiz  ad  Dien,  eldest  son  of  Jehaundaj* 
Shah,  quite  a  youth,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dowran  Khan^  and 
other  ofiicers,  not  much  more  experienced  than  lumself.  On  the 
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army's  arrival  at  Agra  it  received  considerable  reinforcements, 
but  net  of  the  most  formidable  descnption  of  soldiers ;  and  the 
march  was  continued  to  Kidgwa,  where  the  great  battle  before 
described  between  Aurungzeb  and  Sultan  Sujah  was  fought.  At 
this  spot  Furrukseer  and  the  two  Seyds  had  previously  arrived 
"with  an  army  consisting  of  about  70,000  horse  and  foot,  mostly 
adventurers,  and  hoping  to  benefit  themselves  by  a  revolution. 

AbdoUah  Khan,  accompanied  by  some  other  officers,  going  out 
early  the  next  morning  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's^  position,  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  royalists,  which  brought  on  a  partial  action, 
and  afterwards  a  cannonade  on  both  sides,  which  lasted  till  even- 
ing; and  at  midnight  the  young  prince  and  his  general,  Dowran, 
magnanimously  fled  in  a  woman's  covered  pallankin,  nor  stopped 
till  they  arrived  at  Agra.   In  the  morning,  when  the  army  found 
themselves  deserted  by  their  chief,  the  greater  part  enlisted  under 
the.  banners  ef  Furrukseer ;  and  the  rest  disbanded.   On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this  disaster,  Jehaundar  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  moved  towards  Agra,  where  a  large  army  was  soon  collected 
by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  royal  treasures  that  had  been  ac- 
cumulating there  from  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan.    Formidable  by 
their  numbers,  and  not  deficient  in  valour  and  discipline,  for  many ; 
of  them  were  veteran  soldiers,  and  had  fought  under  Aurungzeb^ 
if  attachment  to  the  royal  cause  had  not  been  wanting,  they  pro- 
bably would  have  triumphed  over  the  insurgents ;  but  the  great 
Omrahs  had  for  the  most  part  been  disgusted  by  the  absurd  and. 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  court,  and,  when  the  two  armies  at 
length  .met  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  the  contest  was  neither 
long  nor  arduous.     Zoolfecar,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  a  few  de- 
termined battalions,  displayed  his  usual  courage  as  a  man,  and 
his  abilities  as  a  commander ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  army  was  . 
soon  broken  by  the  resolute  and  repeated  charges  of  the  Seyds, 
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and  Fumikseer  in  person,  who  pierced  through  to  their  artil* 
lery,  near  which  Jehaundar  had  tak^i  his  station,  but  which  was 
deserted  as  they  aj^roached.    The  terrified  Emperor  imme- 
diately aoi^ht  safety  in  flighty  and  disappearing  from  his  elephant, 
the  route  became  general  and  complete.     Amidst  this  scene  of 
dismay  and  confusion,  the  ameer-al«omrah  bravely  stood  his 
ground  till  daiimess  covered  the  field ;  he  then  slowly  retired  to 
Shaw  Gunge,  near  the  dty,  where  he  remained  till  midnight, 
dispafeching  messengers  on  all  sides  in  seardi  of  the  Emptor,  in 
the  hope,  if  he  could  be  found,  of  rallying  the  troops,  and  renewr 
kig  the  attadc  the  next  mormng.    Jehaundar  however  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  Zoolfecar,  with  the  remainder  of  Ae  army, 
mardied  towards  Delhi.  Thither^  also,  Furrukseer  with  his  vic- 
torious army,  immecfiately  directed  his  progress,  and  was,  by  his 
two  protectors,  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Timur.    The  wretched 
Jehaundar  was  afterwards  taken,  having  in  vain  disguised  him- 
self by  shaving  off  his  beard  and  whiskers,  and  was  strangled  in 
prison*    Thus  every  one  of  the  four  brothers^  who  had  ccn- 
tended  for  the  empire,  fell  in  his  turn  the  victim  of  that  insatiable 
ambition  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  profusely  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  race  of  Timur;  and^  in  the  end»  Zoolfecar 
himself,  the  fomenter  of  their  disputes,. miserably  perished  by 
tibe  same  fatal  bow-string.    As  a  public  exam|de»  at  once,  of 
imperial  imbecility,  and  of  great  abilides  prostituted  to  the  basest 
purposes,  their  bodies  were  afterwards  tied  together,  and  with 
iik&r  heads  downwards,  slung  across  an  e^hant,  in  which. con- 
dition they  were  exposed  to  public  view»  when  tbe  new  Emperor 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Delhi.^ 

^  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan,  page  final. 
VOL.  li.  S  X 
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FURRUKSEER. 

Furrukseer,  often  'written  Feroksere,  grandson  of  Bahadur, 
and  great  grandson  of  Aurungzeb,  being  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  appointed  Abdollah  Seyd  his  Vizier,  andraised  his  brother 
Hossain  to  the  rank  of  Ameer  al  Omrah.    For  a  long  time  these 
powerful  nobles,  as  well  on  account  of  their  distinguished 
stations  in  the  realm,  as  of  the  weight  of  obligation  by  which 
Furrukseer  was  bound  to  them,  were  suffered  to  have  the  sole 
administration  of  public  affairs.     like  their  predecessors  however 
in  power,  in  every  age  and  country,  they  grossly  abused  this 
delegated  authority,  and  Furrukseer  too  soon  found  himself 
fettered  by  even  more  oppressive  bonds  than  Jehaundar  himself. 
Although  not  of  brilliant  abilities,  he  possessed  a  mind  far  more 
vigorous  thaii  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  by  separating  the 
brothers,  he  hoped  to  weaken  their  power  and  influence  in  the 
state.     As,  therefore,  during  the  desolating  wars  that  had  re- 
cently taken  place   between  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of 
Aurungzeb,  the  Rajapouts,  and  in  particular,  the  Maharajah  him- 
self, Ajeet  Sing,  sovereign  of  Marwar,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
most  daring  acts  of  rebellion,  levelling  the  mosques,  and  re* 
erecting  the  temples  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  destroyed  by  Au- 
rungzeb, it  was  proposed  that  Seyd  Hossain,  the  brother  most 
experienced  in  arms,  should  march  against  the  insurgents  at  the 
head  of  tlie  imperial  troops.     The  project  was  seen  through  by 
the  sagacious  Seyds,  for  they  well  knew  that  a  secret  combination 
of  courtiers,  headed  by  one  Meer  Jumla^  a  worthless  minion,  in 
high  favour  with  the  Emperor,  was  formed  against  them ;  but  a 
full  confidence  in.  the  strength  of  their  own  party,  added  to  the 
pressing  necessity  which  existed,  that  some  exertion  should  be 
made  to  crush  the  Rajapout  rebellion,  induced  Hossain  to  consent 
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to  the  acceptance  of  the  command.  By  a  policy  equally  despi- 
cable and  ruinous,  encouragement  was  secretly  given,  from  court 
to  Ajeet  to  persevere  in  his  resistance  to  the  imperial  army,  sent 
to  subdue  him,  in  order  that.HoiSsain  might  be  detained  as  long 
as  possible  in  that  region;  but  Hossain,  who  received  frequent 
letters  from  Ws  brother,  with  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  opposite  faction  at  Delhi,  informing  him  that  they  were  about 
to  imprison  them,  and  intreating  his  speedy  return,  carried  on  the 
war  with  such  decisive  spirit  and  vigour  against  the  enemy,  as 
quickly  compelled  them  to  sue  for  quarter.  The  terms  of  peace 
were  the  immediate  payment  of  a  large  peshcush,  the  daughter 
of  Ajeet,  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  son  to 
be  sent  to  court  as  an  hostage  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 
After  concluding  this  treaty,  he  returned  with  the  utmost  expe-p 
dition  to  Delhi, 

On  his  arrival  at  court,  the  ameer  al  omrah  fqund  every  thing 
in  confusion  ;  the  Emperor's  confidential  minister,  Meer  Jumla, 
disposing  at  his  pleasure  of  all  places  and  emoluments,  and  Ab- 
dollah  Seyd,  vizier  only  in  name.  Accused  to  their  sovereign  of 
direct  disloyalty,  he  had  resolved  to  seize  on  both  their  persons ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  intended  arrest  coming  to  their  ears, 
they  found  means  to  render  unavaiHng  the  plots  laid  to  ensnare 
them,  and  now  determined  to  act  a  more  decisive  part>.  They 
declined  all  attendance  at  court,  on  the  plea  that  their  lives  were 
in  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite ;  they  even  levied 
troops  and  fortified  themselves  in  their  palaces,  while  Furrukseer 
and  the  courtly  cabal  held  daily  councils  what  were  the  best 
measureis  to  be  taken,  pacific  or  hostile,  with  men  of  such  vast 
resources,  ext:ehsive  connections,  and  daring  ambition.  It  was 
found  impossible  for  Meer  Jumla  and  themselves  to  hold  exalted 
stations  under  the  same  imperial  ropf,  as  great  public  measures 
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could  not  be  for  ever  subject  to  the  caprice  of  an  indivklaai.  .  In 
this  dreadful  sHuaticm  all  public  business  was  suspended  ;  every 
body  saw  that  a  great  storm  was  ready  to  burst ;  but  nobody 
could  resolve  who  were  to  be  the  victims.    At  lengdi  the  court 
faction  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  way ;  the  mother  of  the  Em^ 
peror,  who  had  guaranteed  the  treaty  between  her  sons  and 
the  Seyds^  when  they  first  took  up  arms  in  his  favour,  interfere 
to  prevent  a  rupture  that  must  again  convulse  the  empire,  and  it 
Was  finally  agreed  that  Meer  Jumla  should  be  promoted  to  the 
government  of  Bahar,  to  which  he  should  immediately  retire^ 
while  Hossain  was  promoted  to  the  richer  soubahdary  of  Deccaii, 
which  he  obtained  permission  for  the  present  to  govern  by  deputy. 
Harmony  bdng  thus  re^ored  at  court,  by  ^e  removal  o[  the 
obnoxious  favourite^  the  most  splendid  preparations  commenced 
for  celebrating  tlie  nuptials  of  Furrukseer,  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Maharajah,  an  union  which  it  wis  hoped  would  prove  a  pub- 
Ik:  benefit,  by  blending  ia  tme^  the  interests  of  the  two  great 
contending  powers,  whose  sanguinaiy  confficts,  for  four  centu- 
ries, had  entailed  so  many  disasters  on  India*    Nothing,  ev^i  in 
the  days  of  the  magnificent  Sbah  Jehan,  ever  exceeded  the  pomp 
of  those  nuptials,  for  a  love  of  splendour  and  ostentation  was  tht 
characteristk:  of  that  vain  prino^  who  was  not  stained  widi  any 
deep  crimes,  but  Wanted  fortitude  and  judgmmit.    He  was  oniy 
unfortimate  m  having  Hs  hands  fettered  by  those  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne ;  and  from  whose  tyrannical  usurped  pomer,^ 
he  was  for  ever,  but  tn  viin,  struggling  to  get  released.    Sone^ 
what  previously  to  this  fm!iod,  (A.  D.  1715),  arrived  at  Delhi» 
the  ambassadors  s^nt  from  Calcutta  by  our  East  India  Coa^fony^ 
ts  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  and  diey  are  said  to  have  bew 
tnaiterially  indebted  for  their  success  to  tihe  nedscai  aliBiies  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  stttgiaon  to  the  et^bmsy^  mho  by  m 
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skilfully  performed,  restored  the  Emperor  to  health,  when  given 
over  by  his  own  physicians,  for  whidi,  among  other  rewards, 
(and  much  greater  were  intended)  he  was  presented  with  models 
of  all  his  surgical  instruments  in  pure  gold.* 

Hossain  at  lengdi  commenced  his  journey  for  the  Deccan } 
but  when  he  had  his  final  audi^ice,  he  resolutely  told  <he  £m-» 
peror,  that  if  any  sinister  designs  were  put  in  practice  against  his 
broths,  the  Vizier,  he  would  in  twenty  days  be  with  his  army 
at  the  gates  of  Delhi.  To  make  way  for  him,  that  old  and 
favourite  g^i^^  of  Aurungzeb,  the  Nizam,  had  been  removed, 
and  for  the  temporary  loss  of  bis  government,  he  meditated 
against  the  Seyds  a  deep,  though  ooncealed  revenge.  When 
arrived  at  ^ampore,  on  the  frontiers  of  that  soubah,  his  author 
rity  was  resisted  by  Daood  Khan,  an  Afghan,  the  dqHity  ap^ 
pointed  to  govern  during  his  absence,  and  secretly  instigated,  it 
was  thought,  by  the  Emperor,  to  oppose  and  cxst  ham  off.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  received  into  his  pay  a  body  of  Mahiattas, 
commanded  by  one  of  die  jHrindpal  chiefs  of  thatnatbn,  and^n* 
camping  under  the  walls  of  Brampore,  with  confiifence  awaited 
the  attadk  of  the  royalists.  The  engagement  was  obstinate  and 
bloody ;  and  at  one  time,  even  doubtful  on  the  ade  of  Hossam ;  but 
as  the  Afghan  chief  rushed  forward  with  his  elephant,  to  end  the 
conflict  by  a  personal  combat  wkh  Ins  antagonist,  at  that  instant 
a  matchlock  ball  entered  his  breast,  and  he  fell  jiead  upon  his 
elephant.  The  Mahrattas,  who,  with  their  usual  perfidy,  had  stood 
neuter  at  some  distance,  till  it  <x>uld  be  perceived  which  semj 
was  likely  to  prove  trmmphant,  now  ^pressed  forward  to  join  the 
Fictfor,  Mid  share  the  plunder,  which  was  very  considerable.  A 
port  of  jt,  with  the  ktkeAhgwtse  of  Daood's  defieiat,  was  transmitted 
to  the  Emperor,  who  received  it  in  a  manner  that  deeiatvely 

*  Scott's  Deccan,  vol  ii.  p.  139,  ubi  supra. 
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proved  to  the  Vizier  his  deep  regret  that,  instead  of  the  Afghan, 
the  imperial  general  had  not  perished. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  Seiks,  who  dtiring  the  late 
public  disturbances,  had  multiplied  considerably,  and  become  very 
formidable,  again  appeared  in  arms.  The  governors  of  Lahore 
and  Sirliirid  *  were  successively  sent  against  therti,  but  the  fdrmer 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  latter  basely  assassin 
nated  iii  his  tent  by  a  Seik,  sent  for  the  purpose  by  Bunda,  their 
chief,  the  same  who  had  escaped  by  night  when  the  fortress 
of  Daber  was  invested  by  Bahadur.  Thfe  governor  of  Cash- 
mere'now  took  the  field,  at  (he  head  of  an  army  quadrupled 
in  number,  and  was  successful!. "  They  were  exterminated  with- 
out mercy,  and  Bunda  himself  being  taken,  and  refusing  to  turn 
Mahommedan,  first  had  his  infant  child  butchered  before  his  face, 
and  its  palpitating  heart  forced  (hbrrible  atrocity!)  into  the 
wretched  father's  mouth ;  and  was  himself  afterwards  put  to 
death,  by  having  his  flesh  torn  from  his  bones  with  red  hot  pin- 
cers, and  other  exquisite  tortures ;  all  which  he  bore  with  un- 
daunted firmness.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  from  the 
rooted  Hatred  borne  by  this  sect  towards  the  Mafaommedans, 
their  stem  oppressors,  the  wars  between  them  have  ever  been 
carried  on  with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity. 

About  this  time,  the  banished  favourite,  Meer  Jumla,  arrived 
at  Delhi,  from  his  exile  in  Bahar,  not,  it  was  thought,  without  a 
secret  invitation  from  the  Emperor.  His  imprudent  conduct  had 
greatly  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  that  province,  and  the  outrages 
committed  by  his  officers  on  the  inhabitants,  had  nearly  occa- 

*  *^  The  Seiks  now  possess  the  provinces  of  Lahore,  Panjab,  and  Mukan,  whK 
great  part  of  Delhi,  and  bands  of  them  have  more  than  once  made  inroads  into  the 
Nabob  Vizier's  donfUnions,  but  have  been  as  often  easily  repelled  by  the  appzoack 
of  a  British  army,"    Note  by  Captain  Scott,  1794. 
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sioned  a  general  insurrection.  This  event  seemed  to  forbode  the 
immediate  downfall  of  the  Vizier,  who,  filled  with  just  apprehen- 
sion, summoned  and  armed  his  dependents  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing districts. 

The  Emperor,  also  having  neglected  to  discharge  the  arrears 
due  to  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  raised  in  a  crisis  of  difficulty,  that  body,  on  being  dismissed, 
mutinied,  and  between  them  and  the  Vizier's  armed  followers, 
the  agitated  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  When 
the  ferment  was  at  its  highest,  Furrukseer,  ever  precipitate,  and 
equally  irresolute  in  his  plans,  prudently  gave  way  ;  he  consented 
to  satisfy  the  disbanded  troops,  and  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the 
Vizier,,  by  sending  the  favourite  once  more  into  banishment  at 
Lahore. 

•  Thus  did  every  exertion  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor,  ulti- 
mately, only  tend  to  bind  him  faster  in  those  chains,  with  which 
the  Seyds  had  manacled  their  devoted  ■  victim.  Numerous  were' 
the  other  projects,  to  which  he  resorted  to  emancipate  himself^ 
but  they  are  unworthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  dignified  page  of 
serious  history,  which  seizes  only  on  the  great  features  and  strik- 
ing characters  of  each  reign,  and  leaves  minor  characters  and 
incidents  to  perish  in  deserved  oblivion.  The  Mahrattas,  now 
rising  into  great  power  and  consequence,  are  eminently  entitled 
to  that  distinguished  notice,  and  to  them  and  the  affairs  of  Deccan 
we  return. 

The  reader  has  already  seen  Aurungzeb  engaged  in  active 
hostility  against  them  during  all  the  latter  period  of  his  life. 
Sahpjee,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  denominated,  the  Sou*rajah,  the 
reigning-  sovereign,  continuing  to  act  with  the  same  vigour  and 
caution  as  his  ancestors,  had,  during  the  dissensions  that  raged 
between  the  s^ns  and  grandsons  of  Ajirungzeb,  widely  extended 
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hilt  pdwAr^  and  added  vastly  to  his  domains  in  Viziapore,  and  the 
neighbouring  Soubahs  {  harasring»  as  usual,  on  their  march,  the 
armies  of  the  Mogul  governors^  and  every  where,  on  the  old 
pretence  of  being  lords  of  the  soil^  rigidly  exacting  the  cmout,  or 
fourth  part  of  the  revenues.  The  Ameer  al  Omrah,  filled  vrith 
indignation  at  their  continual  depredations  on  the  imperial  do^ 
mains,  determined  to  curb  the  insolence  of  that  people.  Being 
informed  that  they  had  erected  a  chain  of  forts  cm  the  high  road 
between  Surat  and  Brampore,  from  which  they  bsued  in  large 
bodies,  and  compelled  merchants  and  travellers  to  pay  a  fourth 
part  of  their  property,  or,  in  case  of  resistance,  plundered  them 
of  the  whole ;  he  dispatched  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and 
as  many  foot,  to  expel  the  robbers,  and  rase  die  forts.  The 
force  thus  detached  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  nndertaking ; 
and  the  commander  being  outgeneraled,  and  drawn  into  am- 
bush, they  were  defeated,  and  the  whole  detachment  ekher 
killed,  or  tal^en  prisoners.  An  army,  far  more  powerful,  under 
approved  commanders,  was  afterwards  sent  against  them ;  but 
with  these  troops  the  wary  Mahratta  chief  was  reluctant  to  an^ 
tend  in  the  open  field,  and  retreated  to  Sattarah ;  at  that  time  the 
capital  of  die  Mahratta  state,  in  the  strong  fortress  of  which  Safaq^ 
lumself  resided.  Still,  however,  his  predatory  bands  confuted 
thdr  depredations  ;  cm  their  fleet  horses,  scouring  uncontrolled 
the  open  country,  and  plundering  and  burning  wherever  they 
came,  but  ever  cautiously  avoiding  a  general  engagement. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  lay  Aege  in  form  to  Sattarah,  and  crush 
the  evil  at  its  source ;  but,  at  this  instant,  letters  were  received  at 
Auriufigabad,  informing  Hossain  of  the  dissentions  ragii^  at 
Delhi,  and  moreover^  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  privfltfe  ordecs 
to  Sahojee,  and  all  the  persons  of  authority  in  Deccan^  to  ap^ 
pote  and  diBtreas  his  own  governor  them«    £ni»ged  to  the  lasc 
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degree  at  tWs  intelligence,  he  immediately  recalled  the  troops 
marching  to  invest  Sattarah,  and  instead  of  farther  irritating  the 
Mahrattas,  he  resolved  to  make  friends  of  that  powerful  confe- 
racy,  and  bind  them  to  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his  brother. 
He  ofiered  them  terms  degrading  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
suffered  them  to  have  a  resident  at  Aurungabad,  to  receive  the 
choute,  with  the  addition  of  what  is,  called  deesmukkee^  or  ten  ru- 
pees in  each  hundred  collected ;  a  right  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained* The  emperor,  whose  perfidy  was  thus  retorted  upon 
his  own  head,  dared  not  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  but  with 
increased  assiduity  laboured  to  undermine  that  power  wWch  he 
could  hot  openly  control.  This  admission  of  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  governor  of  Deccan,  was  to  the 
last  degree  impolitic,  and  laid  the  imperial  crown  of  Timur  at 
their  feet.  After  this  period,  how  rapidly  their  power  and  con- 
sequence increased  in  India,  how  bold  their  aggressions,  and  how 
shameless  their  extortions,  the  future  pages  of  this  history  will 
-too  frequently  demonstrate. 

Before  we  come  to  the  close  of  this  reign  of  disaster  and  im- 
becility, another  description  of  people  must  also  be  noticed,  who 
were  now  becoming  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  their  out- 
rages, I  mean  the  Jats,  or  Jauts,  who  made  their  first  appearance 
during  Aurungzeb's  prolonged  wars  in  the  south,  as  an  intrepid 
band  of  robbers,  and  as  such,  received  chastisement  from  that 
prince,  who,  on  being  informed  of  their  depredations,  sent  from 
Deccan  a  strong  detachment  to  reduce  them-  They  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Jits,  who  pos- 
sessed the  banks  of  the  Indus,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Mahmud  of  Gazna.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  Getes,  upon 
whom  Timur,  in  his  invasion  of  India  made  war,  and  were  pro- 
bably not  imconnected  with  the  Getae  of  classical  historians. 
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Their  ferocious,  pKed*to>ry  habits,  aeem  to  justify  their  prestned 
xiegcetrt  from  those  i)arharians.  It  should  not  be  onntted*  i»w- 
ever,  that  the  word  Jate,  in  Hindoo,  »g«lfies  a  husbati^BAB,  tram 
which  some  have  derived  their  nai»e,  however  difiereaat  tiieir  pnac- 
tice.  Under  a  successicMi  of  .<tering  chiefs,  they  gnadually  «xtaided 
themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  river,  ajad  in  fhe  vicinity 
of  .Agra,  and  about  this  time  broke  imto  op€ai  rebeJUon.  JSigaii 
Jey  Sing  was  sent  by  Furrukseer  at  tibe  head  of  a  oonsiderable 
force  to  bring  them  to  obedienfse ;  but  taldi^  refuge  among  itaefa* 
strong  fortresses,  they  resisted  all  his  efibr^  to  subdne  diem 
for  nearly  a  year,  when,  by  bribes  sent  to  1^  Vizier,  who 
wished  to  secure  their  assistance,  in  my  crias  of  difficuiQr, 
together  with  a  large  pescush  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  they 
obtained  the  recall  of  the  troops  under  Jey  iSmg,  who  was  gneady 
iiUsgusted  at  having  victory  thus  ravished  from  his  ^rasp. 

That  crisis  was  rapidly  approaching;  the  depoeition  of  the 

Emperor  was  determinftd  upon  by  the  enraged  brotheri.  Id  raia 

had  Furrukseer  summoned  around  him,  from  various  and  distant 

quarters,  all  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire,  in  full  confidence 

that  they  would  support  him  against  their  usurpation.  The  artful 

Vizier  held  out  alluiing  bribes  to  their  ftmbition ;  and  his  brodier 

was  in  full  march  from  Deccan,  with  an  army  devoted  to  his  ln» 

terests,  and  ready,  by  one  deci«ve  Wow,  to  crush  every  opponent. 

That  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  ten  diousand  of 

which  were  Mahrattas.    They  poured,  in  a  resisdess  torrent, 

into  the  capital,  occupied  the  great  squareid,  and  filled  all  the 

avenues  of  the  palace,     Furrukseer,  in  a  paroxysm  of  tenw, 

fled  into  his  haram,  ^e  doors  of  which,  with  barbarous  violence 

were  burst  op^,  and  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  dragged 

from  the  midst  of  the  shrieking  female,  who  composed  his 

family,  not  indeed  to  immediate  death,  but  to  confinement  in  a 
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dark  disnnber,  over  on©  of  the  gates  of  the  palace^  where  he  was 
blinded  with  a  hot  iron;  Attempting,  however,  soon  after,  to 
fhalce  his  escape  from  his  gloomy  prison,  he  was  assassinated, 
according  to  Fr^er,  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1719,  after  an  in- 
glorious^ distracted  reign  of  about  seven  years.* 

The  triumphant  brothers  now  reigned  without  control,  divid- 
ing among  themselves  and  their  adherents,  the  imperial  treasures, 
jewels,  elephants  and  horses ;  and  Abdollah  Seyd,  who,  to  un- 
bounded ambition,  added  unbridled  lust,  seized  for  his  own  use 
several  ladies  of  the  royal  haram.  Their  principal  agent  in  these 
and  other  atrocious  transactions,  was  a  venal  and  unprincipled 
wretch,  named  Ruttun  Chund,  their  Dewan,  or  steward,  who 
had  Icmg  exerdsed  a  supreme  control  over  the  revenues  of  the 
CTipire,  which  he  had  farmed  out  to  wretches,  venal  and  extor- 
tionate as  himself.  Under  him  every  thing  had  its  allotted  price; 
in  that  empire  honours  and  titles  were  brought  to  a  public  mart, 
^d  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  seemed  to  be  annihi- 
lated»  Although  th^  may  be  truly  said  to  have  reigned,  yet  a 
RoiQinal  sovereign  of  the  blood  ofTimur,  an  imperial  pageant, 
was  deemed  necessary  to  their  security,  and  therefore  proceed- 
kig  to:  the.  castle  of  Selimour,  in  which  the  royal  princes  were 
confined,^lliey  took  out  of  its  solitary  chambers, 

RAFFEH  AL  DIRJAT, 

ib6  son  of  Rafieb  Ocxaihawn  above  mentioned,  and  placed  him  on 
the  vacant  throne.  He  was  quite  a  youth,  and  had  neither  voice 
nor  will  of  his  own,  while  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  the 
most  lucrative  governments  were  filled  with  the  friends,  and 
dependants  of  the  Seyds.  The  Vizier  took  possession  of  the 
palace,  whence  the  eunuchs  and  other  domestics,  grown  old  in 

*  Fraser's  Nadir  Shah,  p;  45; 
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the  service  of  the  royal  family,  were  ejected,  to  make  room  for 
the  creatures  of  the  new  dynasty.  They  were  cautious,  how- 
ever, of  offending  the  more  powerful  among  th^  old  nobility. 
Sirbullind  Khan,  an  omrah  of  great  weight  and  influence,  and  at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  Cabul,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
was  confirmed  in  his  recent  appointment  to  the  government  of  that 
province,  and  adorned  with  new  honours.  To  conciliate  Nizam  al 
Muluck,  formidable  both  for  his  great  military  and  political  know- 
ledge, the  soubahdary  of  Malva  was  conferred  upon  him,  whence 
he  soon  appointed  himself  to  his  former  government  of  the 
Deccan,  for  we  find  him  established  there  in  great  power,  and 
the  object  of  dread  to  the  tottering  brothers,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Mahommed  Shah.  He  will  soon  become  an  impor- 
tant actor  in  the  scenes,  the  eventful  and  sanguinary  scenes, 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  about  to  pass  in  rapid 
succession,  before  the  view  of  the  reader. 

The  aim  of  the  Seyds,  in  exalting  to  the  throne  so  juve- 
nile a  prince,  was,  doubtless,  that  they  might  enjoy  uncontrolled, 
during  a  long  minority,  the  imperial  power.  But  in  this  expec- 
tation they  were  grievously  disappointed,  for,  after  a  nominal 
reign  of  about  four  months,  the  young  emperor  died  of  a  con- 
sumption. Fraser  says  he  was  murdered  by  them;  but  as  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause  to  have  excited  them  to  such  wanton 
barbarity,  they  may  reasonably  be  presumed  guiltless  of  that 
crime.  I'hey  how  .raised  to  the  same  painful  pre-eminence  his 
younger  brother, 

RAFFEH  AL  DOWLAT; 

But  his  reign  was  still  shorter,  for  in  less  than  three  months  he 
also  died,  it  is  said,  a  natural  death,  though  there  are  writers  of  re- 
spectability, who,  arguing  possibly  from  the  atrocious  character. 
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and  the  wavering  politics  of  the  Seyds,  assert  that  both  of 
these  unfortunate  princes  perished  by  the  hand  of  assassination: 
A  son  of  that  Jehaun  Shah  noticed  before  as  so  distinguished  by 
valour  and  abilities,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  yet  remained  in 
the  prison-palace  of  Selimgur,  and  India  saw  a  ray  of  transient 
glory  illumine  her  horizon,  when  Sultan  Rooshun  Akber,  under 
the  assumed  title  of 

MAHOMMED  SHAH, 

assumed  that  throne  for  which  his  father  died  contending.  When 
the  last  pageant  emperor  died,  the  brothers  were  with  the  army  at 
Agra,  the  governor  of  which  city  had  rebelled,  but  being  vigorously 
pressed,  and  despairing  of  pardon  from  his  pursuers  he  put  himself 
to  death,  and  immediately  the  citadel  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  mother  of  Mahommed,  a  woman  of  deep  policy  and  sound 
judgment,  attended  her  son  to  Agra,  and  devoted  her  attention 
to  acquire  confidence  of  the  brothers,  while  the  emperor  himself 
was  in  all  things  scrupulously  subservient  ^o  their  will.  This 
subserviency,  however,  in  both  mother  and  son  was  the  result  of 
the  deepest  hypocrisy,  and  they  privately  meditated  plans  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  haughty  disposers  of  the  throne,  and  destroyers 
of  the  race  of  Timur.  '    . 

Shortly  after  the  governor  of  Allahabad,  who  had  been  insulted 
by  the  brothers,  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  and  the 
royal  army  began  its  march  towards  that  quarter,  A  negotiation, 
however,  commenced ;  the  Seyds  thought  it  prudent  to  relax  a 
little  from  the  stem  severity  of  their  despotism,  and  matters  were 
amicably  adjusted.  The  army  now  prepared  to  march  against  a 
more  formidable  rebel  to  their  authority,  the  Nizam,  who  bade 
them  defiance,  and  had  collected  a  considerable  army  of  mus-* 
sulman  and  Mahratta  troops  to  support  his  opposition.    The 
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Emperor  is  said  secretly  to  have  encouraged  his  reisellvoni^  and  to 
have  sent  Mm  a  firmaun  constituting  him  Soubah  of  Ducaa  in 
the  place  of  Hossain«.  He  was.  likewise  encouraged  to  persevere 
by  many  of  the  disconteitted  nobles  at  court  who  were  grown 
weary  of  the  insolacice  and  tyranny*  of  the  usurpers,  whom  they 
hoped  ta  crusK  if  ^y  could  be  separated.  The  iniquitona  Dewan 
saw  Into  the  projected  scheme  to  ruin  his  protectors,  and  strongly 
advised  the  ameer  al  omrah  not  to  proceed  with  the  army  to 
Deccan,  but  to  make  peace  with  the  Nizam  by  a  voluntary  resig- 
nation to  him  of  the  government  of  that  province.  At  this  lattep 
idea  the  pride  of  Hossain  revolted,  though  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  send  an  ^my  commanded  by  another  general  against 
his  antagonist.  That  general,  however,  and  a  second  who  fol« 
lowed  him  at  the  head  of  a  still  larger  army,  were  successively 
and  totally  defeated  by  the  experienced  veteran  who  had  so  often 
led  to  victory  the  armies  of  Aurangzeb,  and,  at  length,  aft» 
great  debate  and  irresolution' between  the  brothers,  in  which  their 
dread  of  the  result  was  evident  to  the- young  sovereign  and  the 
whole  court,  it  was  determined  that  Abdcdlah,  the  Viaer,  should 
return  to  Delhi,  and  Hoss^  with  tfee  emperor  march  widi  the 
army  to  Deccan. 

This  plan  of  operations  exactly  coinciding  with  the  wishes  of 
those  who  had  combined  for  their  destructbn,  no  tkne  Wfas  los^in 
preparing  for  the  expedition.  In  October  lyao,  acearding  ta 
Fraser,  the  imperial  army  left  Agra,  and  having  marched  nine 
measured  coss  the  first  day,  the  emperor  called  a  divan  that  night, 
andi  after  a  short  stay,  withdrew.  The  conspirators,  Mahommed 
Ameen  Khan,  an  omrah  high  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  Hyder 
Kuli  Khan,  the  general  of  the  artillery,  and  Dowran  Khan,  with 
several  others,  had  fixed  on  that  very  evening  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  ameer  ^  omrah^  and  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
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audience  in  his  pallankin,  one  of  them  on  wliom  it  had  falkti 
(for  it  was  dedded  by  casting  lots)  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  ap- 
proached it  with  a  petition,  at  the  same  time  crying  aloud  for 
vengeance  on  Mahommed  Ameen  Khan.  At  these  words,  which 
iconveyed  no  unwelcome  sounds  to  the  ears -of  his  bitlereat  enemy, 
he  ordered  the  guards  to  stop,  and  while  he  was  peraskig  the 
petition,  the  noble  assassin  struck  his  dagger  into  his  faareast,  and 
immediately  fell  beneath  a  thousand  swords  plunged  into  his 
own.  His  followers,  who  were  numerous,  immediately  flew  to 
arms  to  revenge  his  death,  but  proper  arrangements  having  been 
previously  made,  and  the  artillery  being  commanded  by  Hyder 
Kuli,  the  contest  was  soon  dedded;  and  the  emancipated  emperor, 
having  publicly  appointed  the  Nizam  to  the  soubahdary  of  all 
JDeccan,  exultingly  returned  to  Agra.  Mahomm^ed  Ameen  was 
appointed  Visier,  Dowran  ameer  al  omrah,  and  on  all  who  had 
assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  fallen  Hossain  were  bestowed 
the  most  distinguished  honours  and  rewards.* 

When  the  fatal  intelligence  of  a  brother  slain,  utd^^diat  imght 
be  truly  called,  an  emph:e  lost,  arrived  at  Delhi,  it  excited  in  Ab- 
doUah  the  mingled  sensations  of  exquisite  grief  and  high  resent- 
ment Resentment,  however,  prevailing,  he  immediately  burst 
open  the  royal  treasury,  and  robbed  the  peacock  throne  of  its 
finest  jewels,-f-  in  order  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  all  who  could 
bring  a  horse  or  arms,  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  in  a  short 
time  to  raise  a  pronuscuous  army  of  80,000  men ;  of  whom  not 
a  few,  after  receiving  their  pay,  deserted  his  standard.    Many 

•  Eraser's  Nadir  Shah,  p.  55.    Scott's  Deccan,  vol.  11.  p.  177. 

t  Fraser  says,  '*  he  broke  to  pieces  the  fztnous  peaccck  throne,  which  cost  Shah 
Jehan  nine  crores/^  or  as  many  millions  sterling,*  but  that  imperial  pageant  w« 
know  afterwards  became  the  plunder  of  Nadir  Shah.  I  have,  therefore,  mitigatal 
the  outrage  to  a  partial  depredation  of  its  jewels* 
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great  omrahs,  however,  who  owed  their  honours  and  fortunes  to 
the  Seyds,  with  their  followers  remained  faithful  to  his  cause, 
and  to  give  it  still  more  weight  and  consequence,  he  took  out 
of  his  imprisonment  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  infant  son  of  Raffeh 
Ooshawn,  caused  him  publickly  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  marched  out  of  Delhi  to 
meet  and  combat  the  imperial  army.  That  army  was  akeady 
rapidly  ad vandng  towards  the  capital ;  and  both  received  in  theh: 
progress  great  multitudes  of  auxiliary  troops,  Afghans,  Jauts, 
and  other  adventurers,  ever  ready,  in  hopes  of  plunder,  to  join 
in  the  contests  of  the  princes  of  India.  Not  to  enter  into  mili- 
tary details  disgusting  by  their  uniformity,  the  important  battle 
that  was  to  fix  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Mahommed  Shah, 
or  rend  the  sceptre  for  ever  from  his  grasp,  took  place,  according 
to  Fraser,  on  the  ad  of  November,  1720,  at  Sirkad,  twelve  coss 
from  Muttra.  It  was  long,  obstinate,  and  bloody,  but  in  the  end 
AbdoUah's  forces  were  defeated,  and  himself  desperately  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  victorious  Emperor  on  this  occasion  ex- 
erted a  benignity  that  did  honour  to  his  heart,  AbdoUah  being 
brought  before  him,  after  being  severely  reproved,  was  dismissed 
with  no  other  punishment  than  that  confinement  which  the  mo- 
narch's security  rendered  necessary,  had  the  palace  of  Asoph  al 
Dowlat  assigned  him  for  his  residence,  and  a  princely  establish- 
ment settled  upon  him,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy, 
as  he  died  a  few  months  afterwards  of  his  wounds.  The  same 
clemency  was  also  shown  to  the  young  Sultan,  who  was  only 
remanded  to  his  former  apartments  in  the  castle  of  Selimgur. 
In  short,  no  sovereign  ever  enjoyed  victory  with  more  modera- 
tion, nor  re-ascended  a  contested  throne  under  more  happy 
auspices  than  Mahommed  Shah.  The  vigour  and  dedsion  with 
which  he  had  acted  awed  to  obedience  the  refractory  governors 
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in  the  distant  provinces  ;  tranquillity  was  again  restored  to 
the  distracted  empire  ;  and  the  most  confident  hopes  were 
entertained  that  his  reign  would  be  not  less  glorious  than 
those  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Tuniur. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Great  Change  in  the  Conduct  of  Mahommed,  who  becomes  imMent, 
and  enervated. — The  Nizam  invited  to  Delhi,  and  made  Vizier, 
hut  soon  retires  in  disgust  to  Deccan,  and  there  meditates  Inde^ 
pendence. — He  incites  the  Mahrattas  to  invade  Agra  and  Delhi. — 
They  are  defeated,  hut  renew  their  Irruptions  in  greater  Numbers. 
-^The  Emperor  at  length  purchases  their  Retreat  by  submitting  to 
pay  the  Choute  for  those  Provinces^  from  which  Period  the  Fall 
of  the  Mogul  Monarchy  may  be  dated. — Distractions  at  Court. — 
Character  of  Sadit  Khan. — He  conspires  with  the  Nizam,  and 
tbey  invite  Nadir  Shah  to  invade  India. — That  Invasion  described. 
— Consequent  Ruin  of  the  Empire. ^^Death  of  the  Nizam. — Death 
of  Mahommed. 

The  Oriental  historian  describes  the  triumphal  entry  of  Ma- 
hommed into  his  capital,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Seyds,  to 
havie  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  pomps  ever 
seen.  .  He  himself  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  uncommon 
magnitude  and  beauty,  most  sumptuously  adorned  with  housings 
of  gold  brocade,  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones.  This  was  pre* 
ceded  and  attended  with  several  other  led  elephants  and  horses 
adorned  with  equal  magnificence ;  while  the  travelling  thrones 
and  other  carriages  of  the  Emperor,  glittering  with  gold  and 
enamel,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  The  troops  of  the 
household  and  the  nobility  were  all  newly  clothed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  great  omrahs  vied  with  each  other  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  appearance.  Gold  and  silver  coins  were  scattered 
in  profusion  among  the  populace^  whose  acclamations  of  joy  at 
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^e  tesfchtitthii  of  the  hHpettial  Mfthodty  tsttt  dtt  iieaPtfStts.  0» 
lii6  enletiiig  the  pafece  he  was  met  by  his  nio^er  iiiid  the  piin^ 
cesses  lbtear}]ftg  golden  bascms,  filled  wkh  jewels,  wl^k  tfcey 
waved  in  tFiufnph  arouffd  his  head  ;^  dtid  thfe  inrincipal  noUiitj 
presented  nuzxurs  (gifts)  of  the  most  costly  kJmt.  Of  a  feigir 
thus  happily  and  splendidly  }ye^m,  K  h  piatttfi^  fo  the  historian  to 
relate  the  unfortunate  incidents  thaK  mdrked  \tB  ptogt&ss^  toA  hsf 
calamitotfs  termination. 

Those  powerful  ^nemies^^  thosfe  crea^tors  and  destroyers  of 
soveretgnsr,  being  cirushedy  aAfd  no  pul;^  foe  ssmaining  to  be 
subdued,  Mahommed  soon  relaxed  frc^  the  vigour  tixat  disti»<^ 
guished  his  early  councils,  and  resigned  himself  to  t^ose  sedivcing 
pleasures  that  had  proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth  with  e*ery  incentive  of  pleasure 
around  him,  and  tfll  the  means  of  gratifying  the  pia«sions  predo^ 
minant  at  that  season  Were  within  his  reach.  His  favourite 
minister  DoWran  Khan,  the  prince  of  the  omrahs,  though  not 
without  abilities  and  great  military  talents^  was,  also,  not  less 
devoted  to  dissipation  than  his  master ;  and  the  new  Viaer,  Ram- 
mer o'deen  Khan,  all  young  like  the  monarch,  was  of  the  same 
dissolute  description-  The  sword  was  returned  to  the  scabbard, 
as  if  danger  had  ceased  to  exist ;  days,  months^  and  even  years 
rolled  on  in  circles  of  ever-varying  deBght ;  virtue  ^as  Wi^oat 
honour,  and  valour  without  its  reward. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  etfipfare,  the 
Rajapouts,  took  advantage  of  the  su|Mne  indolence  in  whidi  the 
court  was  plunged,  and  spread  desolation  through  Ajmere^  and 
the  central  provinces ;  while  the  Malirattas,  defeating  and  ex-* 
pelling  the  Mogul  governors,  without  control  extended  their 
growing  empire  over  Guzzurat,  and  the  whole  western  coast. 
The  Nizam,  having  collected  a  powerful  army  in  Deccan^  pre- 
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served  that  region  and  the  peninsula  ftom  their  ravages,  but  it 
was  not  for  the  Emperor  that  he  preserved  it.  He  had  long 
aspired  at  independence,  and  was  now  taking  the  most  effectual 
means  of  Securing  that  extensive  portion  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity.  A  sensible  writer*  has  well  observed, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Mogul 
emperors  had  they  never  attempted  to  make  conquests  in  Deccan, 
as  its  great  distance  from  the  cajMtal,  as  well  as  its  innumerable 
local  advantages,  held  out  a  perpetual  temptation  to  the  viceroy  to 
make  himself  independent ;  and  that  probably,  if  the  Deccan  had 
been  originally  left  to  itself,  the  posterity  of  Timur  might  have 
still  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Hindostan.  The  vast  armies  necessary 
for  its  subjugation  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  reduction  of  its 
rebellious  governors  in  the  second,  were  an  eternal  drain  upon 
the  capital,  and  left  the  northern  provinces  of  Lahore  and  Cabul 
without  an  adequate  army  for  the  defence  of  those  frontier  pro- 
vinces through  which  Mahmud,  Timur,  and,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  a  still  more  dreadful  conqueror.  Nadir,  made  their  destruc- 
tive irruptions* 

Immersed  in  shameless  debauchery,  no  active  vigorous  exer- 
tions were  taken  by  Mahommed  and  his  ministers  to  check  the 
torrent  of  insubordination  that  threatened  to  subvert  the  empire. 
Palliatives  were  alone  used  to  check  the  advances  of  the  two 
former,  the  chief  of  the  Rajapouts,  Ajeet  Sing,  being  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  Ajmere,  from  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  remove  him,  and  the  choute  being  allowed  to  the  Mahrattas 
by  the  Mogul  governor  of  Guzzurat  With  respect  to  the, 
Niz;am,  every  effort  was  made  to  inveigle  him  to  court,  and 
the  high  station  of  Vizier  was  promised  him  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  the  crafty  viceroy  resisted  every  solicitation.    At  length, 

^  Major  Rcnnell. 
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however,  being  still  more  closely  pressed,  by  letters  from  the 
emperor  himself,  and  having  settled  matters  on  a  firm  basis  in 
Deccan,  he  resorted  thither  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
army  of  10,000  men,  as  his  guard,  on  whose  fidelity  in  any 
emergency  he  knew  he  might  place  an  entire  dependence.  Thus 
attended  he  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception  from  the  empe-- 
ror,  was  appointed  Absolute  Agent,  a  rank  higher  than  Vizier, 
and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Asof  Jah.* 

The  Nizam,  educated  in  the  rigid  school  of  Aurungzeb,  and 
attached  to  his  maxims  both  in  politics  and  war,  immediately 
urged  upon  the  Emperor  the  necessity  that  existed  for  restoring 
the  affairs  of  government  to  their  andent  order  and  discipline ; 
for  a  total  reformation  of  manners  ;  and  a  strict  observance,  of 
the  wise  but  severe  laws  enacted  by  that  great  man.  Mahommed, 
who  had  recently  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  emperor.  Fur- 
rukseer,  and  at  intervals  was  capable  of  seripus  reflection,  listened 
to  the  hoary  monitor,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  with  attention 
and  respect,  but  his  profligate  courtiers  ridiculed  his  projects  of 
reform,  which  agreed  not  with  the  dissoluteness  of  their  manners, 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  the  Emperor's  mind  from  attending  to 
his  grave  admonitions  by  renewed  dissipations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  veteran  warrior,  finding  no  efforts  made  to  put  those 
admonitions  into  practice,  and  disdaining  to  be  the  associate  of 
men,  who  passed  their  whole  time  with  abandoned  women  and 
low  buffoons,  solicited  permission  to  march  with  his  army  into 
Guzzurat,  and  restore  order  in  that  distracted  province.  That 
permission  was  easily  obtained,  and  the  courtiers  viewed  with 

♦  Asof  Jah,  says  Mr.  Frascr,  is  a  title  commonly  given  to  Viziers.  It  signifies, 
in  place  and  rank  as  Asof,  whom,  they  say,  was  Solomon's  Vizier.  At  the  same 
time  that  they  honour  their  Viziers  with  this  title»  they  flatter  their  own  vanity,  by 
comparingthemselvc;  to  Solomon. 
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joy  the  departore  of  a  man  of  power  too  strong  16  be  opposed, 
arid  of  manners  too  inflexibly  rigid  to  be  seduced.  Hie  rebellion 
fliHt  had  been  secretly  dierished  by  himself  in  GuzzuMt  Was 
aocHi  allayed  by  his  presence  in  that  pfovifnds,  to  be  eyt&ted  again 
whensoever  it  suited  the  determined  purposes  of  his  ambldcMi« 
The  Mahrattas^  indeed,  were  now  become  the  necessary  engines 
ofihed  arabitron,  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  Deccaft,  Withoirt 
leave,  he  again  solicited  them  to  avert  the  veirgeance  thaft  wits  fol^ 
ftuiiated  against  him  from  D^lhi.  He  enterefd  into  an  agrefement 
wil^  Rajah  Sahoo,  that  a  large  body  of  that  nfation  should  imme- 
lately  march  northwards,  and,  ravaging  all  befibre  thefh,  pene^ 
trate  even  to  the  vicinity  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  He  hoped  by  tins 
bold  measure  to  rouze  from  thdr  dream  of  indolence  the  luxu- 
rious  emperor,  and  his  besotted  ministers,  and  that  ^y  migbt 
see  and  ieel  the  absolute  necessity  of  defending  themselves  and 
protecting  the  ^rone  before  they  ventured  to  march  an  imperial 
army  into  Deccan. 

In  consequence,  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  command  of  their 
most  celebrated  general,  Bajerow,  in  1730  commenced  that  fatal 
invasion,  which  with  one  tremendous  sweep  laid  for  ever  low  the 
humbled  majesty  of  the  empire.  Their  first  attack  was  on  Maba 
and  Guzzurat,  where  the  Mogul  governor  for  some  time  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  but  timely  succours  not  b^r^  sent  from 
Delhi,  they  were  finally  defeated,  the  country  was  extensively 
devastated,  and  has  ever  ^ce  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Bahadur,  the  viceroy  of  Malva,  who  died  bravely 
fighting  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  troops,  wrote  several  re- 
monstrative  letters  to  the  ministers,  and  told  them  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  if  properly  supported,  while  he  lived  he  woidd 
prevent  the  Mahrattas  from  pursuing  their  conquests  ftirther 
northward ;  but  that  if  he  fell,  and  they  passed  the  frontiers  of 
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was jnot. <su|9orte(l^  feU  «t  his  post,  «nd,  lo^  h^s  deati^^  tibie  praphecy 
was  too  amply  verified.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  Vi»er 
to  stthchie  the  enemies  of  the  empire^  not  by  arms,  but  by  intrigue 
and  bribery^  a  glaring  proof  of  which  was  soon  exHbi^ed  m  the 
regular  appointm^it  by  a  firi»0un  of  Bajerow  to  the  soubahdary 
of  Mdka^  thus  rivetting  the  power  which  a  more  enlarged  policy 
should  have  resisted  to  the  last  gasp 'of  the  expiring  .empire* 
But,  cibserves  the  Oriesxtal  historian,  the  subtle  fox  cannot  over^* 
come  the  lion ;  and  it  wa$  not  by  imp}:iudent  concession  Aat  sudh 
men  as  Bajerow  aj»d  the  Nizao)  were  to  be  checked  in  l^e  career 
of  th«i^r  ksaatiftUe  ambition. 

Hotwidtflibm^ng,  therefore^  these  ill-judged  attempts  at  paci* 
teatioa  we  fiitd  the  M ahr^^tt^s,  in  173s,  rapidly  advancing  l^ir 
hostile  legions  ikowards  Agra,  and  plundering  even  ti»  districts 
api^roforiatedi  t^  the  support  of  the  royal  household*  Thus  inr 
£iutoed,  and  eii^n  brayed,  it  became  impossibile  for  the  imperial 
army  to  remam  aofiy  loo^r  inactive.  It  took  the  field  in  great 
fonQe*  imder  the  CQmHttn4  ^  Muzziiffir,  die  Yiaer's  brother,  and 
eyery^efioEt  wi«sf  ni»^  to  bring  on  a  gcaoeral  action  with  them ; 
hut  ihfi  ^utious  MahBajlitjis  declined,  as  usual,  engi^ng  him  in 
the  #ekl.  Tihey  opnlienl)ed  tl^mselves  with  perpetually  harassing 
Iw  fe»  «f  mwch*  and  cuttiog  oiff  its  supplies.  The  army,  howr 
ew^^  continued  its  progress  wiftout  any  x^pporteiniby  of  idisplay- 
ing  its  pxowess,  e&cc^Dt  in  occasional  skirmishes,  till  it  reached 
Malva,  »ihere  it  met  with  the  saipe  mode  of  desultory  attack 
which  it  ihad  ^x|>eiien€ed  in  its  mardi,  and  after  a  residence  of 
some  months  at  Siconje  in  that  pcavince,>mturned  without  having 
reodiaBad  ai^  ^sbantial  service  to  the  empire.  The  negative 
s^coiOQS.  that  lifid  attended  the  expedition  was  magnified  by  the 
Visier  beyond  victory ;  Mu^jpi^r  ei;i|b^red  Delhi  in  triumph;  and 
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was  presented  with  a  rich  tassel  of  jewels  for  the  turban ;  an 
honour,  seldom  conferred,  but  on  the  most  distinguished  con- 
querors. 

Repulse  only  inflamed  the  hostile  fury  of  those  marauders, 
and  incited  them  to  new  aggressions.  In  1734,  they  renewed 
their  devastations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gualior,  and  in  the 
suburbs  qf  Agra,  when  the  ameer  al  omra  and  the  visier  took 
the  field  to  oppose  them.  But  the  campaign  agmn  terminated 
without  any  signal  success  over  an  enemy  that  always  fled  at 
their  approach,  and  still  eluded  every  attempt  to  bring  them  to 
clo^e  action,  while  their  excursive  legions,  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions, plundered  the  country  without  mercy,  and  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  following  year  a 
considerable  body  of  them  crossed  the  Jumna  with  intent  to 
plunder  the  rich  province  of  Oude,  of  which  Sadit  Khan,  a  gene- 
ral of  great  experience,  of  tried  valour,  and  having  under  his 
command  a  body  of  troops  of  superior  courage  and  discipline, 
was  the  governor.  Sadit  immediately  marched  against  them,  by 
his  superior  skill  brought  them  to  action,  and  after  an  obstinate 
engagement  defeated  them,  took  two  of  their  principal  officers, 
and  killed  5000  of  them.*  In  attempting  to  repass  the  Jumna 
vast  numbers  were  drowned,  and  the  general,  Mullar  Row  with 
difficulty  reached  the  camp  of  Bajerow  near  Gualior.  Bajerow, 
not  at  all  discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  prepared  to  act  against 
the  Moguls  with  increased  vigour ;  while  Sadit,  flushed  with  his 
recent  triumph,  and  burning  for  military  glory  resolved  to 
follow  up  the  blow,  and,  if  possible,  drive  diose  barbarous  in- 
vaders beyond  the  bounds  of  Hindostan  Proper. 

Intelligence  being  brought  to  Delhi  of  this  signal  defeat  of 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Vizier,  and  the  prince  of  omrahs  thinking 

•  Fraser,  p.  66. 
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the  present  a  proper  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  Blow; 
immediately  put  the  imperial  army  in  motion,  and  marched 
towards  Agra.  Sadit  was  already  far  advanced  in  his  march 
towards  Gualior,  when  he  received  orders  from  the  imperial 
commanders  to  halt  till  he  could  join  them  with  his  forces,  in 
order,  that  united,  they  might  act  with  more  effect  against  the 
common  enemy.  Those  orders  that  chief  very  reluctantly 
obeyed,  because  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  foe  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  and  the  importance 
of  expedition.  What  that  sagacious  commander  had  conjectured 
actually  took  place.  Bajerow,  knowing  the  capital  was  almost 
deserted  of  troops,  at  the  head  of  his  choicest  and  best  mounted  ca- 
valry pushed  forward  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  Feridabad, 
ten  coss  from  Delhi,  which  place  they  plundered ;  and  arrived 
in  the  suburbs  of  Delhi,  before  any  tidings  of  his  movement  had 
reached  that  capital.  The  emperor,  dissolved  in  pleasure,  and 
the  nobles  and  citizens  utterly  unprepared  for  resistance,  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  Paleness  sate  on  every 
face,  and  despair  reigned  in  every  heart.  Never  before  for  ages 
had  an  armed  enemy,  not  of  the  royal  blood,  or  combating  in 
defence  of  it,  dared  to  approach  so  near  the  august  abode  of  the 
race  of  Timur.  For  three  successive  days  they  continued  plun- 
dering the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  laying  in  ruins  whatever 
was  valuable  and  sacred  in  the  environs  of  that  great  city.  On 
the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
metropolis,  arrived  Sadit  Khan,  with  the  Vizier  and  ameer  aj 
omrah  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  army,  when  the  enemy  was 
attacked,  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
two  latter  as  far  as  Alaverdi  Khan^s  serai,  about  seven  cos? 
from  Delhi,  where  being  joined  by  others  of  their  tribe,  they 
made  a  resolute  stand,  and  the  two  ministers,  rather  than  hazard 
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a  secon* battle,  consented  to  an  inglorious  compromise  of  their 
own  honour  and  that  of  the  empire,  by  agreeing  to  pay  the 
Chout  for  Delhi  and  Agra,  on  condition  of  their  immediately 
evacuating  those  provinces.  Having  thus  obtained  their  object 
by  an  immense  accumulation  of  plunder,  and  by  laying  die  im- 
perial throne  itself  under  contribotioh,  the  Mahrattas  retreated 
to  Malva,  and  the  Mogul  army  returned  to  Delhi,  whence  the 
brave  Sadit  Khan,  disgusted  at  the  base  compact  entered  into 
with  the  determined  enemies  of  the  empire,  abruptly,  and  with- 
out taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  who  by  Dowran's  persuasion 
had  confirmed  it,  departed  for  his  province.  This  fatal  compact, 
which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  empire,  took  place  towards 
the  dose  of  the  year  1 735.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Nrzaiti  continued  extending  his  conquests, 
and  his  influence  in  Deccan,  and  though  in  the  receipt  of  a  vast 
annual  revenue,  under  the  pretended  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
great  standing  army  to  over-atve  the  Mahrattas,  remitted-  no- 
thing to  court.  Nor  were  the  accustomed  revenues  received 
from  the  rich  provinces  of  Malva,  Narwah,  Biaria,  arid*  Ajmere, 
which  had  been  so  ravaged  by  the  Mahrattas  that  no  taxes 
fcould  be  levied  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  In  this  perplexed 
situation  of  public  affairs,  and  as  the  chief  rause  of  that  perplexity 
was  known  to  arise  from  the  discontent  of  the  Nizam,  new  efforts 
were  made  by  the  emperor  to  pacify  that  omrah  and  allure  him 
once  more  to  court.  The  emperor  was  probably  sincere  in  his 
wishes  in  the  present  emergency  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  so  great  a  statesman  ;  but  his  ministers  could  only  desn*e  hb 
presence  at  Delhi,  the  sooner  accompHsh  his  destruction ;  and 
however  incredible  it  may  seem  that  scJ  crafty  a  politician,  as 

,  •  Eraser's  Nadir  Shah,  p.  66.  Scott's  Deccan,  p.  201.  Dow's  Decline  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  vol.  Hi.  p.  316. 
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the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  should  again  trust  himself  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  considered  him  as  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  their  projects,  and  plans,  those  efforts  were  successful.  That 
^vent,  according  to  Fraser,  who  was  at  that  time  in  India, 
and .  {night  have  obtained  his  information  from  an  authentic 
quarter,  was  accomplished  through  the  njeans  of  Mihr  Parver, 
the  emperor's  grandmother,  who  had  great  influence  over  that 
^mrah,  9nd  at  his  urgent  request  wrote  to  him  letters,  full 
of  kindness,  and  assuring  hiin  th^t  he  should  have  the  entire 
management  of  affairs  at  Delhi,  provided  he  came  without 
delay.  He  complied  with  her  request,  but  met  with  no  better 
treatment  than  before*  The  omrahs,  not  only  disr^arded  himt 
Jbut  took  all  opportunities  of  affronting  him,  especially  Dowran 
and  his  creatures,  who,  when  he  came  -to  pay  his  respects, at 
court,  used  to  ridicule  him,  saying  in  a  scoffing  manner.  Observe 
how  the  Deccan  monkey  dances.  This  usage  having  wrought  him 
up.  to  the  highest  pitch  of  inflamed  resentment,  he  was  resolved 
to  revenge  himself  by  distressing  the  empire,  and  destroying 
Powran  and  his  creatures.  He  imparted  his  design  to  the  Vizier 
Jilammir  o'deen  Khan,  imagining  he  would  joiti  with  him.  But 
notwithstanding  the  alliance  between,  them,  (Nizam's  son  being 
married  to  the  Vizier's  daughter,  and  the  Vizier's  son  to  Nizam's 
daughter)  he  could  not  engage  him  to  join  in  any  plot  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  he  used  his  endeavours 
to  dissuade  him  from  tlie  project,  by  representing  to  him  the 
infamy  of  sacrificing  his  country  to  private  resentment.  When 
Nizam,  perceived,  he  would  not  come  into  his  measures,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  Sadit  Khan,  the  Soubahdar  of  Oude,  who  then 
had  a  great  bqdy  of  nKert.at.his  command,  was. an  officer  of  ex- 
perience, and  had  lately  raised  his  reputation  by  his  action  with 
the  Mahrattas ;  and,  what  was  still  more  to  his  purpose,  had, 
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since  that  time,  stood  ill-afFected  towards  the  emperor  and  hfe 
favourite.  These  omrahs  having  entered  into  an  agreement,  it 
was  resolved  that  Nadir  Shah,  ruler  of  Persia,  who  was  then  be- 
sieging Candahar,  should  be  the  instrument  of  distressing  the 
emperor,  and  of  removing  Dowran  from  his  counsels  for  ever.* 
Such  is  Eraser's  concise  statement  of  this  important  combination, 
by  which  a  great  though  declining  empire  was  utterly  subverted, 
and  an  ancient  dynasty  plunged  in  irretrievable  ruin.  In  de- 
scribing the  calamity  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  more 
extensive  detaU ;  for  the  annals  of  Asia  record  no  event  more 
momentous  in  its  consequences  than  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Nadir  Shah. 

That  conqueror,  but  newly  seated  on  the  usurped  throne  of 
Persia,  on  account  of  insults  offered  to  his  embassador,  and  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Mogul  governor  on  the  frontiers  to  the 
rebellious  Afghans,  his  subjects,  already  harboured  a  secret  re- 
sentment against  the  court  of  Delhi,  but  till  the  invitation  received 
from  those  disaflfected  omrahs  does  not  seem  to  have  meditated  any 
irruption  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  that  afterwards  took  place. 
The  splendour  of  the  exploit,  and  the  immensity  of  the  plunder^ 
by  which  the  myriads  who  composed  his  army  might  be  sup- 
ported without  oppressing  Persia  with  new  burthens,  urged  him 
to  undertake  an  expedition  by  which  his  ambition  and  his  avarice 
might  at  once  be  gratified.  Having  at  length  planted  his  victo- 
rious standards  on  the  heights  of  Candahar,  Nadir  set  out  for 
Cabul,  according  to  the  before*mentioned  author,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  horse,  composed  of  various  nations  and  tribes,  but  all  in^ 
ured  to  hardships,  and  from  their  infancy  trained  to  war.  Nasser 
Khan,  the  governor  of  that  soubah,  having  in  vain  solicited  aux- 
ijiiary  troops  from  Delhi,  retreated  nearer  the  capital  to  Peishore^ 

•  Fraser,  p.  69. 
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in  hopes  of  making  a  more  successful  stand ;  but  Sherzih  Khari^ 
the  more  resolute  governor  of  the  castle  of  Cabul,  refused  to 
surrender  the  keys,  and  defended  both  the  city  and  castle  for  six 
weeks  with  the  most  undaunted  bravery.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  repeated,  letters  to  court  for  assistance;  but  none  arriving, 
both  city  and  castle  were  at  length  taken  by  storm,  and  he  and 
his  son  were  put  to  death.  Nadir  Shah  found  there  treasure, 
jewels,  arms,  &c.  to  a  vast  amount,  which  had  been  laid  up  in 
vaults  ever  since  the  reign  of  Sultan  Baber.* 

According  to  Sir  W.  Jones's  summary  but  luminous  account 
of  this  invasion,  of  which  we  shall  now  have  the  benefit,  the 
Persian  army  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Cabul  till  the  middle 
of  June,  1738,  in  Avhich  interval  Nadir  sent  an  expostulatory 
letter  to  the  Mogul,  containing  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  affront 
he  had  received,  of  his  resolution  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
Afghans,  and  of  the  obstruction  made  to  his  progress  by  the 
governor  of  Cabul ;  he  declared,  that  he  had  strictly  forbidden 
the  least  act  of  violence  by  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  desired  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  continuance  of  their  mutual  friendship^ 
This  letter  was  entrusted  to  an  envoy,  who  set  out  for  Delhi 
attended  by  several  chiefs  of  Cabul,  who  were  enjoined  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  his  assertions :  but,  when  they  reached  Gela- 
labad,  the  governor  of  that.place  put  the  Persian  envoy  to  deaths 
and  compelled  the  chiefs  of  Cabul  to  return.  Nadir  Shah  could 
no  longer  brook  such  a  succession  of  injuries,  but  marched  with 
great  rapidity  towards  Gelalabad,  70  miles  below  Cabul,  and,  ou 
the  fiSth  of  July,  encamped  at  Kendemac,  a  place  remarkable  for 
the  serenity  of  its  air,  and  the  beauties  of  its  situatior«  From 
this  place  he  detached  a  body  of  Persians  against  Gelalabad,  who 
entered  the  dty  without  opposition  on  the  loth  of  August ;  but 

•  Frascr,  p^,  13a. 
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the  governor  Mir  Abbas,  conscious  of  his  crime,  and  fearing  the 
punishment  due  to  it,  retreated  to  a  fortress  situated  on  a 
mountain  of  very  difficult  access.  The  Persians  attacked  his 
intrenchments,  and  took  the  'ibrt  by  assault :  Mir  Abbas  was 
killed,  together  with  the  Indians  that  attended  him,  and  his 
family  were  sent  in  chains  to  the  royal  camp. 

Soon  after,  the  Persian  army  marched  to  the  east  of  Gelalabad, 
and  halted  in  the  station  of  Rikab,  where  Nadir  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  formidable  army,  that  was  preparing  to  oppose  him. 
Nasser  Khan,  governor  of  Cabul,  had  assembled  on  that  spot  a 
considerable  body  of  Afghans  and  Indians,  and  was  resolved  to 
dispute  with  the  Persian  invaders  the  passage  of  Peishor,  which 
was  also  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  Upon  this  information. 
Nadir  left  the  artillery  with  the  prince  Nafralla,  and  advanced 
with  great  celerity  towards  Peishore  ;  the  next  day,  after  a  rapid 
march,  he  reached  the  army  of  Nasser,  who  were  so  astonished 
at  the  incredible  haste  of  the  Persians,  that  their  courage  and  r^ 
solution  wholly  forsook  them :  their  ranks  were  broken  in  an 
instant,  and  those  only  escaped  the  sword,  who  bad  recourse  to  . 
a  precipitate  flight.  Nasser,  and  several  Indian  chiefs,  were 
taken  prisoners  ;  and  their  camp  was  entirely  pillaged :  the  cap- 
tives were  kept  under  close  confinement,  and  the  plunder  was 
distributed  among  the  Persian  soldiers.  After  this  victory  the 
fortress  of  Peishore  was  easily  taken,  and  the  king  staid  several 
days  in  the  adjacent  plains,  in  order  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  prince  Nafralla. 

That  prince  having  at  length  arrived.  Nadir  resumed  his 
march,  and  with  the  skill  and  firmness  of  a  great  general  whom 
no  difficulties  could  retard,  and  no  dangers  dismay,  safely  con- 
ducted the  army  over  the  five  branches  of  the  river  Indus,  whk:h 
at  that  season  were  swelled  with  the  rains,  and  flowed  with  the 
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most  rapid  current.  A  numerous  army  was  assembled  on  the 
opposite  banks,  under  the  command  of  Zekaria,  governor  of 
Lahore :  but  whether  they  were  alarmed  at  the  swift  progress 
and  formidable  appearance  of  the  Persians,  or  confounded  at 
their  surprising  passage  over  the  Indus,  they  retreated  with  a 
mixture  of  terror  and  astonishment.  As  Nadir  continued  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  city  of  Lahore,  Zekaria  sent  an  officer  of  rank, 
with  a  considerable  present,  to  implore  his  clemency,  and  to  pro- 
mise the  strictest  submission.  This  messenger  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  Zekaria,  having  received  many  marks  of 
distinction,  was  confirmed  in  his  government  of  Lahore.  At  the 
same  time  Nasser  was  admitted  into  favour,  having  been  bribed, 
according  to  Fraser,  by  the  conspirators,  and  returned,  by  the 
permission  of  the  conqueror,  to  the  capital  of  his  province. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mogul  was  preparing  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  these  victorious  invaders  ;  he  had  marched  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  the  metropolis  of  his  empire,  and  lay  encamped 
on  the  plains  of  Karnal,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Indians, 
and  two  thousand  armed  elephants  :  the  rest  of  his  very  numerous 
forces  were  making  all  possible  haste  to  join  him,  and  were 
commanded  by  the  most  illustrious  princes  of  India.  It  was  not 
long  before  Nadir's  emissaries  gave  him  a  full  account  of  Ma- 
hommed's  situation  ;  upon  which  he  left  Lahore,  and  arrived  at 
Serhind  on  the  8th  of  January,  1739,  whence  he  dispatched  six 
thousand  Persians  to  examine  the  Indian  camp,  while  he  conti- 
nued in  full  march  towards  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  On  the 
10th  he  reached  Ambala,  about  thirty  miles  from  Karnal ;  and, 
in  the  same  night,  the  detachment  fell  upon  the  Mogul's  camp, 
and,  having  slain  or  taken  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the 
guards,  retreated  to  Azimabad,  where  they  were  joined  on  the 
14th  by  the  royal  forces.    Nadir  was  informed  by  the  Inctian 
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pritoners,  that  the  plain  of  Karaal  was  defended  on  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  by  a  broad  river,  and  a  very  thick  forest,  that 
the  intrenchments  of  Mahommed  were  guarded  by  three  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  vast  armies  of 
the  Vizier,  his  commander  in  chief,  and  his  other  ministers.  The 
next  morning  the  Persians  continued  their  march,  and  pitched 
their  tents  six  miles  from  the  Mogul's  camp ;  towards  which 
Nadir  made  an  excursion,  and  returned  after  an  exact  survey  of 
it.  He  then  advanced  to  the  east  of  Karnal,  and,  arriving  at  a 
large  plain  about  a  league  from  the  Indians,  he  encamped  in  a 
v€ry  advantageous  situation.  In  the  evening  he  had  intelligence, 
that  Sadit,  an  Indian  prince  of  very  high  rank,  was  hastening  to 
join  Mahommed,  with  thirty  thousand  men.  It  was  too  late  to 
intercept  this  reinforcement,  which  reached  Karnal  at  midnight : 
but  a  troop  of  Persians  who  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose^  at- 
tacked the  rear  of  the  Indians,  and  plundered  the  baggage  of 
Sadit*  This  loss  exasperated  that  general  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  drove  him  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  advancing  early  the  next 
morning  against  Nadir  Shah ,  without  considering  the  disadvantage 
(^acting  offensively  against  an  invading  enemy,  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  reduced  to  great  extremities  in  a  country  sd  little 
known  to  him,  or  compelled  to  fight  upon  very  unequal  terms : 
but  Mahommed  and  the  Indian  princes,  who  had  been  softened 
by,  a  life  of  luxury  and  indolence,  deceived  by  the  vast  number 
of  their  forces,  and  wholly  void  of  experience  in  military  afiairs, 
determined  to  venture  on  a  battle,  and  hastened  to  the  support  of 
Sadit,  with  a  vain  confidence  of  victory.  They  were  soon  joined 
by  Khan  Dowran,  commander  in  chief,  Nizam  al  Muluck,  prince 
of  Deccan,  Kammir  oMeen,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  many  other 
able  generals  y  at  the  head  of  very  numerous  armies,  divided  into 
three  bodies,  which  extended  to  an  amazing  length  on  the  field 
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of  battle.  Nadir  Shah  was  so  far  from  being  disheartened  at 
the  sight  of  this  formidable  armament,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  animated  beyond  his  usual  degree  of  courage :  he  knew, 
that  an  army  of  soft  and  enervated  Indians  were  little  able  to 
oppose  the  hardy  troops,  whom  he  had  trained  to  arms  by  the 
most  excellent  discipline,  and  allured  to  engage  with  more 
ardour  than  ever,  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  so  rich  a 
kingdom  ;  he  perceived  the  folly  of  his  adversaries,  in  bringing 
to  the  field  such  enormous  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  they  were 
unable  to  conduct  with  skill,  and  in  depending  upon  the  number 
of  their  elephants,  which  could  not  fail  to  distress  and  impede 
them  in  a  general  action.* 

These  considerations  gave  him  such  an  assurance  of  success, 
that  he  ordered  Nafralla  to  stay  behind  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  artillery,  and  rushed  with  a  wild  impetuosity  upon  the 
Indians.  The  shock  was  equally  violent  on  both  sides,  but  the 
two  armies  were  conducted  with  a  very  different  spirit ;  for  while 
the  Persians  were  able,  with  very  little  impediment,  to  seize 
every  advantage  that  presented  itself,  their  enemies  were  quickly 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  would  have  made  but  a  short  resist- 
ance, if  so  unwieldy  a  body  could  even  have  retreated  with 
speed.    After  a  scene  of  havock  and  disorder  for  five  hours,  the 

*  The  above,  it  wUl  be  recollected,  is  the  Persian  account  of  this  invasion, . 
written  by  an  historian  in  the  train  of  Nadir,  therefore  probabljr  not  without  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  his  hero,  and  certainly  not  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of 
the  actions  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  of  the  Indian  Ororahs.  Authentic  documents  collected 
by  out  countrymen  at  Delhi,  place  things  in  a  very  diiiferent  point  of  view,  and 
evidently  demonstrate  a  coHusion  between  the  principal  agents  in  this  dark  affair. 
Sadit,  in  thus  prematurely  attacking  the  Persians,  undoubtedly  acted  treachrrous/y^ 
with  a  view  to  throw  himself  into  their  hands ;  for  no  general,  consummately 
skilled  in  the  art  of  warlike  himself,  would  have  acted  in  this  manner,  and  tbns 
early  and  precipitately  bting  on  a.  general  engagement.  • 
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prince  Sadit,  who  had  been  the  first  to  take  the  field,  was  the 
first  to  leave  it ;  and  his  troops  by  their  sudden  flight  imparted 
a  general  terror  to  Mahommed,  and  his  ministers,  who  retired 
in  haste  to  their  camp  at  Karnal,  and  depended  for  their  safety 
on  the  strength  of  their  intrenchments.  The  rout  of  the  Indian 
army  soon  became  universal ;  the  two  nephews  of  Sadit,  who 
were  mounted  upon  the  same  elephant,  were  taken  prisoners ; 
Khandowran  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day; 
and  ten  princes  of  eminent  rank,  with  an  hundred  nobles  and 
officers  of  distinction,  and  thirty  thousand  of  their  soldiers  were 
slain  in  the  action ;  great  numbers  of  Indians  were  made  cap- 
tives, and  all  their  elephants,  horses,  and  instruments  of  war  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

After  this  victory.  Nadir  Shah  advanced  to  the  camp  of  Ma- 
hommed, which  he  found  so  strongly  fortified,  that  he  could  not 
attack  it  with  advantage,  but  thought  "it  more  prudent  to  enclose 
it  on  all  sides,  and  to  distress  the  Indians,  who  were  almost  de- 
stitute of  provisions,  by  a  continual  blockade:  on  the  third  day 
after  this,  the  ministers  of  Mahommed,  finding  it  impossible 
either  to  exist  in  that  confinement,  or  to  escape  from  it,  prevailed 
with  him  to  preserve  his  life  at  the  expence  of  his  kingdom,  and 
by  resigning  his  diadem,  to  calm  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror. 
The  great  Mogul  perceived  the  necessity  of  this  expedient,  and 
left  his  entrenchments,  attended  only  by  the  prince  of  Deccan, 
the  grand  Vizier,  and  his  other  nobles-  When  Nadir  was  in- 
formed of  his  approach  in  this  submissive  manner,  he  sent  the 
prince  Nafralla  to  meet  him,  and  himself  received  him  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  where  he  took  him  by  the  hand  with  great 
mildness,  and  placed  him  by  his  side  on  the  throne.  Mahommed 
resigned  his  crown  ki  form,  and  was  treated^  on  that  day  and  the 
next,  as  a  guest  in  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  received  every 
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demonstration  of  respect.    On  the  1st  of  February,  Nadir  ad- 
vanced towards  Delhi ;    and  on  the  7th  he  encamped  in  the 
gardens  of  Shallimar ;  where  Mahommed  obtained  leave  to  enter 
the  city,  in  order  to  prepare  his  palace  for  the  reception  of  hii 
vanquisher.    Nadir  followed  him  on  the  9th ;  and  was  conducted 
to  a  magnificent  edifice,  built  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Jehan,  which, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  decorated  with  every  ornament  that  the 
treasury  of  Mahommed  could  supply.     That  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, finding  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
nobleman,   prepared  to  attend  his  conqueror  with  the  lowest 
marks  of  submission  :  but  Nadir  Shah  soon  raised  him  from  the 
state  of  dejection  into  which  he  was  sunk,  by  declaring  that  he 
would  reinstate  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he 
would  repair  the  late  breach  in  their  friendship,  by  maintaining 
a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  Indian  empire,  and  by  giving  him  a 
sure  support  upon  every  exigence :  but  that  he  would  stay  some 
time  at  Delhi,  to  refresh  his  army  after  their  long  expedition.  The 
Mogul  was  so  penetrated  with  this  unexpected  act  of  generosity, 
that  he  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
having  stripped  his  treasury  of  the  most  valuable  jewels  and 
curiosities  that  were  deposited  in  it,  he  brought  them  as  a  present 
to  Nadir  Shah.   These  treasures  consisted  of  rich  vases  adorned 
with  gems,  vast  heaqs  of  gold  and  silver  in  coin  and  ingots,  with 
a  great  variety  of  sumptuous  furniture,  thrones,  and  diadems : 
amongst  the  rest  was  the  famous  throne  in  the  form  of  a  pea- 
cock, in  which  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  were  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  colours  of  that  beautiful  bird,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  worth  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.* 
Such  is  the  substance  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  account  of  Nadir's 

•  Sir  W.  Jones's  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  section  V.  on  the  Indian  invasion,  p.  85,. 
86,  ct  scq.  oct.  edit.  ^773* 
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Indkn  irruption,  founded,  as  before  observed,  on  the  autbority  of 
aPer^iai  manuscript^  translated  by  himself  for  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, at  an  early  period  of  life.  He  allows  that  the  writer,  who 
attended  Nadir  in  most  of  his  expe^dons,  might  be  somewhat 
partial  in  his  narration,  but  he  contends  for  the  general  correct** 
nes3  of  the  facts  recorded,  and,  except  in  its  silence  as  to  the 
ciicumstance  of  the  conspiracy,  and  Nadir's  boundless  rapacity,  it 
accords  pretty  accurately  with  those  of  Fraser  and  others.  Coming 
from  such  a  source  I  thought  it  too  curious  to  be  omitted ;  hut 
the  accounts  of  the  suffering  Indians  themselves  must  also  be 
heard,  and  the  {HCture  is  in  most  parts  charged  with  colours  of 
a  much  more  dark  and  sanguinary  hue. 

According  to  native  authors,  consulted  by  our  countrymai, 
the  Mogul  fortified  camp  at  Kamal  extended  sQven  coss  m  ar« 
cumference;  and  the  army  itself,  an  army,  according  to  Mr. 
Orme,  famished  by  its  own  numbers,^  amounted  to  nearly  half  a 
million,  with  a  train  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  linked  toge* 
ther  by  massy  chains.*f-  The  number  of  the  elephants  is,  how* 
ever,  doubtless  greatly  over-rated  at  2000.  The  enormous  wealth 
obtained  by  Nadir  at  Delhi  was  by  no  means  a  voluntary  gift, 
as  the  Persian  author  afiirms,  for  by  far  the  greatest  part  was 
extorted  by  blood  and  stripes  from  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
and  in  its  total  value  amounted,  not,  as  he  seems  to  intimate, 
to  thirty  millions,  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  above  sixty 
millicms  sterling.  The  substance  of  what  less  partial  writers  have 
related,  as  occurring  after  the  battle,  or  rather  skirmish  of  a  few 
hours,  that  laid  the  crown  of  India  at  the  feet  of  Nadur,  is  as 
follows. 

After  the  various  ceremonial  visits  paid  by  the  humbled  em« 
peror  to  his  oonquerpr,  who,  according  to  Fraser,  was  by  no 

^  Orme,  toU  u  p.  39.        t  Scoit*i  DcccaD»  vol,  U.  p.  aoi. 
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meafis  so  poHte  <w  condescending  as  the  Persian  relates,  but 
«verely  reproached  him  for  his  obstinacy,  his  treatment  of  his 
embassadors,  and  his  degrading  the  throne  of  Timur  by  paying 
the  choute  to  the  infidel  Mahratta  race  ;  after  these  visits,  and 
repeated  conferences  holden  with  the  Nizam  *  and  Sadit  respect- 
ing the  immense  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  ransom  of  the  emperor 
«nd  his  capital,  amounting,  under  the  softer  name  of  peishcush, 
to  twenty^five  millions  sterling,  the  two  armies  began  their 
mardi  for  Delhi  in  the  most  guarded  and  cautious  manner  pos- 
isitie.  It  commenced  on  the  9d  of  March.  Nadir  Shah  marched 
fir^  at  the  head  of  20,000  chosen  horse :  in  a  line  with  Nadir,  at 
the  distance  of  a  coss  proceeded  his  haram,  guarded  by  4000 
horse.  Mahommed  Shah,  accompanied  by  40  or  50  only  of  hi^ 
attendants,  but  with  a  guard  of  honour  of  10,000  Kezzlebash  horse 
(resolute  soldiws  of  Persia  resembling  the  Janizaries  of  Turkey) 
and  eoQO  harquebussiers  followed  Nadir  at  a  distance  of  one  coss. 
The  Nizam,  Vizier,  and  other  great  officers,  with  their  attendants, 
followed  half  a  coss  distant  from  each  other,  and  separated  by 
Kezzleba^  horse  to  prevent  their  junction.  The  extent  of 
ground  which  they  covered  in  their  march  was  five  coss  in 
leigth  and  three  in  breadth,  and  the  same  method  was  observed 
on  every  day's  march.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  grand  cavalcade 
arrived  at  the  gardens  of  Shallimar,  described  before,  and  on  the 

*  The  Nizam's  reception  is  thus  described  in  letters  from  Delhi :  ^^  On  the 
17th  of  February  Nizam  al  Muluck,  with  Aztm  Allah  Khan,  and  a  guard  of 
horsemen^  went  out,  and  a  small  tent  being  pitched  between  the  two  camps.  Nadir 
Shah's  Vizier  cane,  and  from  thence  conducted  him  to  his  master,  who  embraced 
htm  sitting,  and  made  him  stand  honourably,  close  by  himself ;  he  gave  him  a  cup 
of  sherbet,  and  made  him  eat  at  the  Vizier's  house.  The  conference  was  conti* 
nued  all  that  day,  and  the  i8th,  at  the  close  of  which  he  received  a  rich  dress  on 
being  made  captain  general  and  ameer  al  omrah  in  the  room  of  the  deceased 
Dowran  Khaiu"    Fraser,  p.  i6i. 
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8th  Mahommed,  accompanied  by  4000  Kezzlebash  horse^  by 
Nadir's  permission,  entered  the  castle.  The  conqueror  delayed 
his  triumphal  entry  till  Jthe  following  day,  when  it  took  place 
\vith  all  the  caution  imaginable,  and  at  the  head  of  ao,ooo  horse ; 
the  ^-est  of  the  army  encamped  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

On  Saturday  the  loth  of  March  the  sun  entered  Aries  — •  that 
sun  which  had  often  witnessed  the  unequalled  pomp,  the  unri- 
valled glory  of  the  house  of  Timur,  now  beheld  the  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  the  Sefi's,  sitting  on  the  imperial  musnud  of  India, 
and  receiving  extorted  offerings  of  inestimable  value  from  her 
degraded  emperor,  and  her  prostrate  nobility.  These  presents, 
together  with  the  treasures  found  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of 
the  palace,  hoarded  up  since  the  reign  of  the  magnificent  Shah 
Jehan,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  the  peacock 
throne,  with  nine  others  of  inferior  lustre  and  value,  amounted  by 
the  lowest  computation,  to  thirty-five  millions  sterling.  Of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  which  he  melted  down  and  coined,  the  amount 
exceeded  five  millions ;  of  utensils  set  with  jewels,  ana  of  jewels 
unset,  five  millions  more.  In  the  richest  brocades  and  stuffs  of 
Indian  manufacture  he  received  the  value  of  two  millions ;  in 
horse  and  elephant  caparisons,  adomedwith  gold  and  gems,  three, 
millions ;  in  all,  fifty  millions  sterling !  A  more  general  and 
complete  depredation  was  never  committed  by  any  imperial  rob- 
ber in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Enormous,  however,  as  was  this  amount,  that  robber  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  it ;  but  gave  orders  for  levying  a  peish- 
cush  of  eight  millions  more  upon  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
the  opulent  city  of  Delhi.  In  raising  this  additional  sum  the  most 
severe  cruelties  were  exercised,  and  many  of  them  died  under 
the  extreme  tortures  inflicted  upon  them,  by  those  appointed  to 
collect  it.     Many  also  of  the  higher  order  of  nobles,  who  were 
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supposed  to  have  not  made  offerings  proportionate  to  their  ini- 
mense  fortunes,  were  called  upon  for  additional  sacrifices.  The 
two  traitors,  Sadit  and  the  Nizam,  who  by  their  inviting  Nadir  to 
invade  Hindostan,  had  brought  such  incalculable  evils  upon  their 
country,  were  amerced  in  very  large  sums ;  Sadit  a  million, 
and  the  Nizam  a  million  and  a  half  The  former  having  been 
spoken  to  by  Nadir,  in  terms  of  great  severity,  respecting  the 
collection  of  the  peishcush  money,  being  in  a  languid  state  of 
health,  was  so  affected,  that  on  the  following  morning  he  died, 
though  it  was  generally  reported,  that,  agonizing  with  reniorse, 
he  had  accelerated  his  fate  by  swallowing  poison.  Person's  the 
most  venerable  for  age  and  virtue  were  not  spared,  and  some 
were  assessed  double  what  they  were  able  to  pay.  The  severity 
of  these  exactions  irritated  the  populace  to  madness ;  tumul- 
tuous insurrection  in  many  places  was  the  result ;  and  resistance 
was  made,  wheresoever  it  could  be  made  with  effect.  To  these  ca- 
lamities, succeeded  the  more  dreadful  one  of  famine,  occasioned 
by  the  increased  multitudes  of  men  and  horses  that  inundated  the 
province  of  Delhi.  An  attempt  of  the  Persian  commander  of 
Delhi,  to  regulate  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  public  granaries, 
caused  the  spark,  which  was  already  kindled,  to  burst  forth  into 
a  flame,  which  was  only  to  be  quenched  by  the  blood  of  100,000 
of  its  inhabitants.  Fraser  states  the  first  commotion  to  have 
taken  place  about  noon  ;  that  it  was  considerably  increased  to- 
wards evening  ;  that  after  sunset,  some  persons  having  reported 
that  Nadir  was  taken  prisoner,  and  others  that  he  was  poisoned, 
the  mob  and  tumult  exceeded  all  bounds  ;  and  all  the  idle  and 
iTisaffected  of  that  great  city,  joining  from  all  quarters,  with  such 
implements  of  destruction  as  they  could  most  readily  procure, 
rushed  in  a  torrent  towards  the  castle,  devoting  to  death  every 
foreigner  they  met,  and  breathing  vengeance  against  the  invaders 
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of  their  country.  Of  the  external  guard  a  considerable  portion 
were  instantly  sacrificed  to  their  fury,  and  the  remainder  sought 
safety  in  flight,* 

On  the  first  tidings  of  these  commotions.  Nadir,  firm  and  col- 
lected in  every  difficulty,  had  dispatched  couriers  on  fleet  horses 
to  his  general  in  chief,  Thamas  Khan,  who  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  was  encamped  without  the  walls,  with  orders  to  commence 
his  march,  with  30,000  horse,  immediately  for  the  capital ;  and 
the  vanguard  of  that  army  shortly  after  arriving,  soon  routed 
with  immense  slaughter,  the  infuriated  populace  that  surrounded 
and  threatened  to  storm  the  citadeL    In  a  few  hours  after,  the 
whole  of  this  formidable  body  entered  the  city ;  and  Nadir,  thus 
re-inforced,  at  midnight  marched  out  of  the  castle  at  their  head, 
to  crush  the  insurrection.  Inflamed  with  high  resentment  against 
the  faithless  Delhians,  but  ignorant  of  the  full  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil,  he  intrepidly  led  them  on  towards  the  great 
mosque  of  Roshin  al  Dowlat^  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  there  took  his  station.    All  was  raging  tumult  and  dis- 
traction around  him,  but  he  remained  firm  and  unmoved,  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive,  and  waiting  for  the  break  of  dawn,  to  let 
loose  his  vengeance  on  the  devoted  city.   The  morning,  big;  with 
the  fate  of  Delhi,  at  length  arose ;  and  discovered  to  him  heaps  of 
his  Persian  soldiers  weltering  in  their  blood.    An  awful,  momen^ 
tary  pause  ensued  ;  and  during  that  pause,  a  pistol  was  discharged 
at  him,  from  a  neighbouring  terrace,  the  ball  of  which  missed  him- 
self, but  killed  an  oflicer  standing  close  at  his  side.    He  imme- 
diately ordered  a  general  massacre  to  commence  from  that  very 
spot.    His  squadrons  of  horse,  instantly  pouring  through  the 
streets,  put  every  one,  without  distinction,  aged  and  young, 
women  and  children,  to  death.    His  foot  soldiers  at  the  same 
•  Fraser's  Nadir  Shab,  p.  184* 
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time,  mounting  the  walls  and  terraces,  consigned  to  the  same 
fate  every  soul  they  found  upon  them.  The  love  of  spoil,  and 
tiie  thirst  of  blood,  equally  operating  on  those  barbarians, — all 
the  bazars  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  houses  of  the  rich  dtizens  in 
tiiat  quarter,  were  first  plundered,  and  then  set  on  fire.  Fearful 
of  the  violation  of  thdr  women,  many  of  the  higher  rank  of, 
Indians  collected  together  their  females  and  their  treasures ;  and, 
then  setting  fire  to  their  apartments,  consumed  them  with  them- 
selves in  one  general  conflagration.  From  the  same  dread, 
thousands  of  women  plunged  headlong  into  tanks  and  wells. 
In  every  ima^able  form  of  horror. 

Death  stalked  at  large 
Through  all  the  streets  of  that  vast  capital. 
And  seem'd  to  bbiov  0pom  thi  trbohi  or  DitHi.^ 

During  this  dreadful  carnage  the  king  of  Persia  continued  in 
the  mosque  of  Roshin  al  Dowlat.  His  countenance  is  said  to 
have  been  dark  and  terrible,  and  that,  during  the  paroxysm  of 
his  rage,  none  but  slaves  dared  to  approach  him.  .  At  length 
the  unfortunate  emperor  of  India,  attended  by  the  principal 
omrahs,  with  sorrowing  looks,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,, 
ventured  to  draw  near  and  intercede  for  the  half  ruined  dty  and 
surviving  inhabitants.  For  a  time  he  was  obdurate  ;  at  length 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance  relaxed,  and,  sheathing  his 
sword,  he  said.  For  the  sake  of  the  prince  Mahommed,  I  for- 
give. The  joyful  tidings  of  his  wrath  appeased  were,  imme- 
diately, by  sound  of  trumpet,  conveyed  through  the  dty,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  as  instantly  ceased.  Between  the  issu* 
ing  of  the  bloody  mandate  at  sun-rise  and  two  o'clock  in  the. 

*  Fall  of  the  Mogul ;  a  trag^edy  founded  on  this  tremendous  catastrophe^  a^nl) 
presented  to  the  reader  in  the  Appendix. 

4  ^ 
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afttmooii,  100,000  DellBans  of  all  ages  iVere  inhumanlj 
butchered.  The  tyrant  then  retired  into  the  citadel ;  and  en- 
quiry bein^  made  into  the  origin  of  the  tumult,  several  Indians 
of  distingmshed  rank  were  seized,  as  the  secret  abettors  of  the 
insurrection,  and  their  execution  closed  the  scene  of  desolation 
and  carnage.  The  once  beautiful  dty  of  Delhi,  in  die  mean* 
time,  exhibited  a  most  dismal  spectacle,  the  great  streets  being 
filled  ivith  the  ruins  of  fallen  palaces  and  houses  consumed  bj 
the  fire  ;  and  the  smaller  streets  and  passages  being  absolutely 
choaked  up  with  the  multitude  of  putrefying  carcases.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  pestilence  both  Persiitis  and  natives  were 
for  some  days  employed  in  removing  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; 
those  of  the  Indians  were  heaped  up  in  vast  piles,  and  burned 
in  the  rubbish  of  the  mined  houses,. and  those  of  fweigners 
were  buried  promiscuously  in  pits,  or  thrown  into  the  Jumna. 
The  transition  fVom  rioting  in  blood  to  rioting  in  intempe- 
rance is  a  practice  congenial  to  the  mind  of  the  tyrant.  From 
celebrating  the  orgies  of  death.  Nadir  shortly  after  proceeded  to 
celebrate  those  of  Hymen  and  Bacchus,  for  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  while  the  sabres  of  the  Persian  soldiers  were  yet 
warm  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Indians,  with  great  pomp  and 
splendor  were  solemnized  the  nuptials  of  his  son,  the  prince 
Nasr  Allah,  with  a  grandaughter  of  Aurungzeb;  by  which 
politic  measure  the  royal  line  of  Persia  and  India  being  united, 
he  hoped  posterity  would  see  the  crown  of  both  empires  placed 
on  one  head.  The  most  sumptuous  presents  were  made  to  the 
bride  on  this  momentous  occasion  both  by  Nadir,  and  the  Indian 
emperor,  and  omrahs,  and  the  most  happy  auspices  were  drawn 
from  this  august  alliance.  In  the  mean  thne  the  tribute  of  the 
pashcttsh  was  exacted  with  increased  rigour  from  the.  miserable 
inhabitants  of  Delhi,  but  at  length  the.  full  amount  being  col- 
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lected;  and  the  toffers  both  of  the  great  and  the  small  being 
utterly  exhausted^  the  Persian  army  in  high  spirits,  refreshed 
with  health,  and  loaded  with  plunder,  Nadir  began,  to  think  of 
his  return  to  Persia,  and  having  appointed  a  fixed  day  for  all  the 
bmrahs  to  assemble  early  in  the  morrfing  at  Mahommed's 
apartments,  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  Rich  kelalitj, 
turbans,  and  sabres,  were  prepared  for  the  omrahs,  more  or 
l^s  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  according  to 
their  rank*  With  these  they  were  invested,  and  then  {xroeeeded^ 
with  the  dethroned  emperor  at  thtir  head,  seated  on  a  royai 
litter  under  a  canopy  of  state,  to  the  general  divan,  where  Na^r 
received  then» ;  and  after  the  two  emperors  had  embraced^  and 
refreshments  had  been  served,  a  crown  set  with  the  most  costly 
jewels  was  brought  in,  whidi  Nacfir,  with  his  own  hand,  placed 
on  the  head  of  Mahommed,  making  him  at  the  same  time  those 
apologies  which  the  time  and  circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 
He  was  then  invested  with  the  other  regalia,  in  like  manner  set 
with  the  richest  stones.  Nadir  then  saluted  him  as  emperor^ 
and  after  giving  him  the  most  salutary  advice  concerning  t^ 
future  government  of  the  emi:4re  atld  his  conduct  towards  the 
omrahs,  particularly  enjoined  him  to  be  cautious  of  that  hoary 
trmtor,  the  Nizam ;  adding.  If  necessary  I  can  be  with  you  at 
the  head  of  my  army  in  forty  days  fjfom  Candahar.*  The  two 
monarchs  then  solemnly  swore  to  makitain  wkh  each  other 

-  •  Nadir  is,  however,  by  one  of  his  biographers  reported  to  have  declared  before 
some  of  his  omrahs,  that  he  had  acted  ifidrscreetly  in  regard  to  two  things ;  ode  was 
his  restoring  the  empire  to  Mahomanod  Shah,  who  being  unequal  toio  great  a  taAi 
the  affairs  of  India  would  become  worse  than  formerly  ;  the  other,  wasy  his  ^vidg 
quarter  to  Nizam  al  Muluck,  who  being  so  very  subfle  and  crafty,  it  was  more' 
than  probable  he  would  raise  disturbances  ;  but  as  according  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  and  the  assistance  of  their  own  good  fortune,  he  had  once  passed  his 
word  to  them  he  could  not  tiieo'i^cedc.  -  . 
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eternal  friendship ;  and  Mahommed,  as  a  pledge  of  his  since^ 
rity,  made  over  to  Nadir,  and  his  successors  on  the  Persian 
throne  for  ever,  all  the  provinces  situated  on  the  west  of  the 
Jndus;  a  cession  extremely  gratifying  to  Nadir,  as  some  <^ 
them  had  anciently  been  considered  as  part  of  Khorasan,  and 
had  been  the  object  of  much  contention  between  the  two 
nations.* 

On  the  7th  of  May  Nadir  commenced  his  march  for  Persia, 
und  on  the  evening  of  that  day  encamped  in  the  gardens  of 
^alliman  His  exit  from  Hindostan  was  marked  by  the  same 
dreadful  scenes  of  devastation  as  his  ingress ;  and  of  the  im« 
mense  wealth  which  he  carried  out  of  it  a  great  portion  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  Indus ;  owing  to  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
he  had  thrown  over  it  being  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream,  and  with  it  many  of  the  animals  that  were  loaded  with 
treasure.  On  the  banks  of  that  river  a  new,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble instance  of  his  insatiable  avarice  is  related  by  Khojeh  Abdul- 
kurreem,  a  Cashmirian  nobleman  in  his  train,  and  is  deserving 
of  notice,  because  it  marks  the  absolute  control  of  this  great 
oonquercMT  over  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  his  banners, 
many  of  them  perhaps  not  less  avaricious  or  eager  for  diamonds 
than  himself.  Two  jewels  of  inestimable  value,  that  had  adorned 
the  turban  of  the  Mogul,  being  missing  from  the  royal  treasury, 
a  search  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  them  among  the  baggage 
of  the  army.  That  search  not  being  successful.  Nadir  issued 
a  decree,  challenging  all  precious  stones  whatever  taken 
in  the  plunder  of  Hindostan  as  his  property,  and  ordering  dl 
the  treasures  of  that  kind,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  be  brought 
into  the  treasury.  But  this  was  not  sufficient:  officers  were 
placed  at  the  ferry  to  examine  all  persons  before  they  passed 

^  Fracr's  Nadir  Shabt  p.  as3«   Jancs'i  Nadir  Shab,  p.  93,  ubt  aupra. 
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the  river ;  and  if  any  valuable  jewels  were  discovered  upon 
them,  to  seize  and  send  them  to  the  royal  repository.  Upon  the 
publication  of  this  order  some  of  the  soldiers  came  of  themselves 
and  delivered  up  the  jewels  they  had  got  in  plunder,  and  these 
were  rewarded  widi  dresses  and  other  presents.  From  othen* 
were  taken  what  they  had  concealed  in  the  packs  and  saddles  of 
their  horses,  camels^  or  mules.  ScHne  buried  their  stores  in  the 
ground,  hoping  that  after  the  search  was  over  they  might  be 
able  to  return  and  dig  them  up  again  ;  but  from' the  strict  orders 
fif  Nadir  Shah,  which  were  punctually  obeyed,  it  was  impossible 
for  aivy  one  to  recross  the  river ;  and  thus  the  treasure  remained 
ki  the  bowels  of  its  parent  earth.  Others,,  out  of  rage  and  indigo 
nation^  threw  into  the  river  whatever  they  had-  concealed^ 

Nadir  in  foct  delighted  in  this  kind  of  wealth,  of  which  Hin- 
dostan  afforded  him  so  plentiful  a  harvest.^  His  turban,  his  tents, 
and  his  horse  caparisons,  were  always  richly  adorned  with  jewels ; 
and  he  constantly  carried  about  him  a  sapphire  of  unrivalled 
maghitude  and  beauty,  with  which  he  was  frequently  seen  to 
annise  himself  in  his  tent.  The  same  noUe  author  has  favoured 
us  with  a  description,  too  curious  to  be  omitted,  of  the  tent  deco- 
rated with  jeweU,  which  he  caused  to  be  fabricated,  and  exhibited 
at  Herat  in  the  following  year.  When  Nadir  Shah^  says  our 
author,  an  eye  witness,  was  at  Delhi,  he  had  such  a  profusion  of 
precious  stones,  that  he  ordered  the  superintendants  of  ^e  jewel 
ojSSce,  to  make  up  arms  and  harness  of  every  kind,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  and  to  ornament  a  large  tent  in  the  same 
manner.  For  this  purpose,  the  best  workmen^  that  could  be 
procured,  were  employed  a  year  and  two  months  during  the 

^  The  missing  stones  were  afterwards  found  among  the  confiscated  effects  of  a 
general  officer  put  to  death  by  his  order.  Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem, 
page  4* 
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march ;  aiid  when  Nadir  Shah  arrived  at  Herat,  he  was  informed 
that  a  great  number  of  the  following  articles,  richly  inlaid  with 
precious  stones',  were  prepared,  viz.  horse  harness,  sword*- 
sheaths,  quivers,  shields,  spear  cases,  and  maces;  with  Surtde^ 
lees,  or  chairs  of  different  sizes^  and  a  large  tent  lined  with 
jewels.  The  tent  was  ordered  to  be  jntched  in  the  Dewan 
Khaneh,*  in  which  were  placed  the  TukhtTaoussee,  or  Peacock 
Throne,  brought  from  Delhi,  the  Tukht  Nadery,  with  the 
thrones  of  some  other  monarcbs,  together  with  the  inlaid  Sun* 
delees.  Publication  was  made  by  beat  of  drum  throughout  the 
city,  and  the  camp,  that  all  persons  had  liberty  to  come  to  this 
magnificent  exhibition,  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
any  age  or  country.  Nadir  Shah  was  not  pleased  with  the  form 
of  the  tent,  for,  besides  being  lined  with  green  satin,  many  of 
the  jewels  did  not  appear  to  advantage :  he  therefore  ordered  it  to 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  a  new  one  to  be  made,  the  top  of  which, 
for  the  convenience  of  transportation,  should  be  separate  from 
the  walls.  When  he  returned  to  Meshed  from  his  expedition 
into  Turan,  this  new  tent  being  finished,  was  displayed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former  one ;  but  its  beauty  and  magnifi-« 
cence  are  beycnd  description^  The  outside  was  covered  with 
fine  scarlet  broad  cloth,  the  lining  was  of  violet  coloured  satin, 
upon  which  were  representations  of  all  the  more  beautiful  birds 
and  nobler  beasts  in  the  creation,  with  trees  and  flowers,  the 
whole  made  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts, 
and  other  precious  stones :  and  the  tent  poles  were  decorated  in 
like  manner.  On  both  sides  of  the  Peacock  Throne  was  a  screen, 
upon  which  were  the  figures  of  two  angels  in  precious  stones. 
The  roof  of  the  tent  consisted  of  seven  pieces,  and  when  it  was 
transported  to  any  place,  two  of  these  pieces  packed  in  cotton^ 

*  The  public  hall  of  audience. 
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were  put  into  a  wooden  chesty  two  of  which  were  a  suffic^mt 
load  for  an  elephant ;  and  the  screen  filled  another  chest.  The 
walls  of  the  tent,  the  tent  poles,  and  the  tent  pins,  which  latter 
were  of  massy  gold^  loaded  five  more  elephants  ;  so  that  for  the 
carriage  of  the  whole  were  required  seven  elephants.  This  mag- 
nificent tent  was  displayed  on  all  festivals  in  the  Dewan  Khaneh 
at  Herat,  during  the  remainder  of  Nadir  Shah's  reign.  After  his 
death,  his  nephew  Adil  Shah,  and  his  grandson  Shahrokh,  whose 
territories  were  very  limited,  and  expences  enormous,  had  the 
tent  taken  to  pieces,  arid  dissipated  the  produce.* 

*  Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem,  p.  32. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Affairs  at  DeM^  Unlimited  power  oj  the  Nizam,  who,  retiring  to 
Deccan,  becomes  independent  in  that  region. — H£r  example  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  other  Soubahs  in  their  respective  provinces. — 
Insurrection  and  reduction  of  the  Rohilla  Afghans. — Abdaixah 
seizes  Candahar,  and  invades  Hindostan.-^Repulsed  by  the  Shah 
Zaddah. — Death  of  Mahommed  Shah. — Death  of  the  Nizam.-^ 
Sultan  Ahmed  ascends  the  throne. — FYesh  insurrection  of  the  Ro^ 
hillas  and  the  Jauts. — The  Mahrattas  called  in  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Moguls. — Fatal  effects  of  that  imprudent  measure. — C%a- 
tacter  of  Ghaxi  o'deen  the  younger. — Renewed  war  with  the  Jauts. 
-^Ahmed  deposed  and  blinded  by  Ghazi,  who  raises  to  the  tbnme 
^ULUMGEERy  the  secoud. — Repeated  irruptions  of  Abdallah. 
^^Murder  of  Aulumgeer  by  Gazi. — Delhi  plundered  by  the 
Mahrattas. — Great  battle  between  the  Mahommedan  powers  and 
the  latter^  who  are  defeated. — Sham  Aulum  ascends  the  nominal 
throne. — Rapid  sketch  of  his  unfortunate  history. — ISs  palace 
sacked  and  plundered  by  the  Rohillas. — Cruel  treatment  of  his 
family  by  Golam  Caudir. — Himself  blinded.^— In  him  the  Mogul 
empire  expires^  and  with  him  its  history  terminates. 

vV  H  E  N  the  sovereign  of  Persia  had  evacuated  Hindostan,  or, 
to  use  the  allegorical  language  of  the  oriental  historian,  when 
that  destructive  comet  had  rolled  back  from  the  meridian  oi 
Delhi,  Mahommed  and  his  courtiers  seem  to  have  remained  for 
some  days  stupified  by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity,  and  little 
j3ublic  business  occupied  their  thoughts.    We  have  already  men- 
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tioned  the  ties  of  consanguinity  that  bound  together.  In  the 
strictest  friendship,  the  Nizam  andKammer  o'deen,  the  favourite 
Vizier,  viz.  that  the  Nizam's  son  was  married  to  the  Vizier's 
daughter,  and  the  Vizier'is  son  to  the  Nizam's  daughter ;  and  this 
circumstance,  added  to  his  great  political  talents,  will  account  for 
the  unlimited  influence  that  Omrah  continued  to  have  in  the 
government.    In  short,  he  disposed,  as  he  pleased,  of  honours 
and  places.     He  appointed  his  own  son,  Gazi  o'deen,  captain 
general  of  the  en>pire ;  Ameer  Khan,  by  his  advice,  was  made 
governor  of  Allahabad,  and  Sefdar  J^ng,  son  of  the  decease4 
consjrirator  Sadit  Khan,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Oude.    No  alteration  was  made  in  the  other  Soubahdaries,  nor 
had  there  been  an  inclination  to  remove  any  of  the  distant  gover- 
nors, in  that  weakened  state  of  the  empire,  did  Mahommed  pos- 
sess the  power  of  doing  sov    That  enervated  prince  became 
again  absorbed  in  the  usual  routine  of  pleasures  that  occupy  a 
luxurious  court,  to  which  the  Vizier  himself  was  too  much  in- 
clined; and,  by  degrees,  even  the  horrors  of  the  Persian  invasion 
were  obliterated  from  their  minds. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Nizam,  for  whom  effeminate  pleasures 
had  no  allurement,  had  commenced  his  march  for  the  Deccan, 
where  his  son  Nazirjing,  taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  at 
Delhi,  had  raised  the  standard  of  independence.  When  arrived 
at  Hydrabad,  or  Golconda-,  the  capital  of  his  usurped  domain,  in 
extent  amounting  nearly  to  a  fourth*  of  the  empire,  by  means 
of  his  amazing  wealth  he  collected  a  vast  army,  and  assumed  all 
the  honours,  without  the  name,  of  a  king.  The  artifice  which  he 
made  use  of  to  get  his  rebellious  son  into  his  power,  strongly 
marks  the  character  of  that  crafty  veteran.  The  two  armies 
being  encamped  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  the  N4zam, 
now  considerably  turned  of  ninety,  affected  to  be  so  desperately 
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afficted  with  sickness,  as  to  be  near  the  point  of  death.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  his  tent  so  strictly,  and  in  other  respects  acted 
the  part  so  well,  that  the  report  of  his  approaching  dissolution 
was  universally  believed  by  his  own  array,  whence  it  was  difiiised, 
as  an  undoubted  fact,  tbrough  that  of  Nazir  Jing.  Urgent  and 
repeated  solicitations  were  sent  to  Nazir  Jing,  imploring  him  to 
visit,  in  this  last  extremity,  a  dying  father,  promising  forgive- 
ness, and  assuring  him  of  perfect  safety  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  embrace  him  before  he  expired.  The  advanced  period  of  the 
Soubah's  fife  rendering  the  story  highly  probable,  added  to  the 
operation  of  natural  feeling,  not  wholly  extinguished  by  ambition 
in  the  breast  of  Nazir  Jing,  induced  him,  after  long  hesitation,  to 
pay  the  desired  visit,  when,  immediately  on  entering  the  tent  of 
this  expiring  parent,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  chains,  and 
in  that  state  was,  during  several  months,  carried  about  with  him 
a  close  prisoner,  until,  at  length,  a  thorough  conviction  of  his 
repentance  induced  that  parent  to  liberate  him,  and  the  lesson 
was  so  effectual,  that  he  never  after  was  guilty  of  any  disobe- 
dience. 

The  Nizam,  now  equally  at  leisure  from  domestic  broils  and 
court  intrigues,  began  to  employ  all  his  great  political  abilities  to 
settle  on  a  permanent  basis  the  afFairs  of  the  Deccan,  turning  out 
the  imbecile  and  corrupt  governors,  and  placing  in  their  room 
men  of  vigour  and  experience.  By  anticipation,  when  treating 
^f  the  European  settlers  in  the  Pemnsula,  we  have  already,  in 
some  degree,  traced  his  progress  in  that  region,  and  seen  the  un- 
controlled authority  with  which  he  acted,  especially  when  on  his 
arrival  at  Arcot  in  1745,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  anarchy  that 
every  where  prevailed,  and  so  indignant  at  the  multitude  of  petty 
chiefs,  who  had  arrogated  the  title  and  honours  properly  bebnging 
to  himself,  that  he  ordered  the  first  person  who  should  dare  again 
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to  assume  those  honours^,  to  be  scourged.^  We  have  also  seen 
that  he  appdnted  Abdallah,one  of  his  generals,  to  be  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  on  his  sudden  deaths  Anwar-odean,  (the  father 
of  Mahommed  Ali)  whq  fell  in  a  conflict  fomented  by  the  in-, 
trigues  of  the  French.  His  artful  expulsion  of  Morari  Row  and 
his  Mahrattas  from  the  Deccan,  <<  rather  by  presents  and  pro- 
mises than  by  arms,"  has  been  also  noticed,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  strong  additional  feature  in  the  character  of  that 
extraordinary  man.  In  fact,  about  this  period,  in  consequence  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  emperor,  and  the  dissipation  of  his  court, 
die  transactions  of  this  Omrah  and  his  family  in  Deccan,  form  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  Indian  history,  and  that  history  has 
been  already  given.+  The  irruptions  also  of  the  Mahrattas  into 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  which  make  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  period,  have  been  likewise  detailed,  J 

From  the  lethargic  supineness  in  which  the  court  of  Delhi  had 
been  so  long  plunged,  it  was  at  length  roused  in  1744,  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Patans,  headed  by  a  daring  chief,  named  Ali 
Mahommed,  of  the  Rohilla  tribe.  This  chief  aimed  to  make  him- 
self independent  in  those  countries  between  Delhi  and  Lahore^ 
and  extending  eastward  beyond  the  Ganges,  now  called  Rohil- 
cund,  where  his  ancestors  of  Afganhistan  had  been  permitted  to 
settle,  on  remitting  the  usual  subsidies  to  court.  Those  subsi- 
dies he  now  refused  to  discharge,  and  the  Mogul  governor  of 
the  district  having  marched  against  him,  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Victory  induced  other  Patans  to  enlist  under  the 
rebel  banners*  In  a  short  time  his  army  multiplied  exceedingly^ 
and  the  usurpation  of  domain  became  alarmingly  extensive.    To 

•  Sec  Vol.  IL  p.  291. 

t  It  is  comprised  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  Book  V, 

%  Vol.II.  p.  34». 
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Appose  his  farther  progress,  Kammir  oMeeiii  the  Vizier,  dis- 
patched his  own  son,  Meer  Munnoo,  a  youth  of  great  bravery, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Munnoo,  crossing  the 
Jumna,  advanced  to  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  found  the  enemy 
so  formidable  both  by  numbers  and  situation,  that,  uniting  the  pru-* 
denoe  of  age  with  the  valour  of  youth,  he  thought  a  negociation 
safer  than  a  battle,  and  conditions  being  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  signed,  he  led  his  army  back  to  Delhi.  Those  con-- 
ditions  not  being  faithfully  adhered  to,  the  emperor  himself  in 
the  following  year,  took  the  field  with  50,000  horse.  The  Ro- 
hilla  chief  shut  himself  .up  in  Bangur,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength,  where  he  was  invested  by  the  royal  army,  and  after  a 
short,  but  bloody  jsiege,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was 
brought  prisoner  to  Delhi ;  but  afterwards^  in  the  corruption  of 
the  times,  ^nd  amid  the  distraction  of  the  couit,  found  means  to 
obtain  his  release,  and  was  appointed  Fojedar  of  Serlund,  where 
he  once  more  appeared  with  increased  strength  in  arms,  and 
finally  became  the  founder  of  the  independent  Rohilla  govern* 
ment,  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  the  throne^  and  execration 
of  the  Moguls.* 

Nadir  Shah,  the  scourge  of  nations,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven« 
geance  of  an  enraged  army,  in  A.  D.  1747.  Ahmed  Abdallah, 
one  of  his  generals  and  confidentials,  an  Afghan  by  birth,  had 
risen  by  that  merit  which,  with  Nadir,  ever  insnred  success,  to 
the  high  office  of  treasurer.  On  the  assassinatk»i  of  Ihs  patron, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  own  resolute  tribe,  he  contrived  to 
carry  off  three  hundred  camels,  loaded  with  treasure,  to  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan,  where,  by  means  of  that  treasure^ 
having  raised  a  considerable  army  among  the  hardy  mhabitants 

*  For  the  abov«  and  other  particulars,  aee  Hamilton's  curious  ^*  Htstoiy  of  ibt 
Rohilla  Afghans^"  p.  70,  et  seq. 
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of  those  mountains,  he  seized  upon  Candahar,  and  urged  his 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Attock, 
which  had  formerly  been  ceded  to  Nadir  by  the  terrified  Mogul. 
After  a  slight  resistance,  the  Soubah  of  Cabul  was  compelled  to 
yield  ;  he  experienced  a  more  determmed  oppo^don  from  Mun- 
npo,  the  son  of  the  imperial  Vizier,  who  governed  Lahore ;  but 
eventually  he  triumphed.  The  path  to  Delhi  now  lay  strait  be- 
fore him ;  and  the  successful  example  of  Nadir,  added  to  the 
known  imbecility  of  the  government,  incited  him  to  attempt  the 
conquest  and  plunder  of  that  capital,  which  had  begun  to  reco- 
ver from  the  shock  of  the  former  invasion,  and  again  to  overflow 
with  wealth. 

The  approach  of  Abdallah,  at  the  head  of  a  nation  peculiarly 
ferocious,  and  burning  for  plunder,  filled  Mahommed  and  his 
court  with  the  utmost  consternation.  The  recruited  treasury  of 
Delhi  was  again  thrown  open,  and  an  army  of  80,000  horse  was 
rapidly  levied,  at  the  head  of  which  the  young  Sultan  Ahmed,  a 
prince  of  great  promise,  under  the  direction  of  Kammir  o'deen, 
the  Vizier,  Sefdar  Jung,  and  other  distinguished  officers,  advanced 
against  the  invader  with  only  50,000  horse.  The  two  armies  came 
within  sight  of  each  other  near  Sirhind,  but  fearful  of  the  event 
on  which  so  great  a  stake  depended,  instead  of  instantly  rushing 
to  battle,  both  parties  strongly  intrenched  themselves.  During 
this  awful  pause,  Abdallah  having  brought  some  pieces  of  artil^ 
lery  to  bear  on  the  flank  of  the  imperial  army,  a  random  shot 
penetrated  the  tent  of  the  Vizier^  that  faithful  servant  of  the 
crown,  in  the  act  of  performing  his  evening  devotions.  As  he 
was  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  the  army,  of  which  he  was 
in  fact  the  commander,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  conceal  his. 
death,  and,  without  delay,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  entrench*, 
ments.  Accordingly,  at  the  break  of  dawn,  the  royal  armiy  was^ 
put  in  motion,  and  the  troops  being  intrepidly  led.on  to  the  assault, 
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by  Ahmed  and  Munnoo^  the  Vizier's  son,  in  a  resistless  torrent, 
burst  into  the  camp  of  Abdalbh,  who,  not  wholly  unprepared,  in 
that  situation  wiA  heroic  resolution  defended  himself  for  three 
hours  agamst  their  whole  force.  The  vast  superiority  however  of 
the  imperialists  in  elephants,  who  tramplkig  down  the  intraich* 
ments,  spread  havoc  and  dismay  wheresoever  they  moved,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  decide  the  fratune  of  the  day.  The  cfiscomfited 
army  vras  pursued  by  Munnoo  several  miles  from  the  iield  of 
battle ;  and  though  some  desperate  efforts  were  afterwards  made 
by  Abdallah,  to  retrieve  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  yet  he  was, 
eventually,  compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Nilab  with  an  army 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  and  with  the  total  loss  of  his 
artillery  and  baggage.  Thus  ended  the  first  irruption  of  this 
famous  chief,  whom  the  brave  Munnoo  was  left  wkh  a  con^dei^ 
able  army  to  keep  in  check,  while  Sultan  Almied  commenced  his 
triumphant  return  to  Delhi. 

When  arrived  at  Paniput,  a  city  situate  about  eighty*five 
rafles  from  the  metropolis,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  emperor  his  father,  a  few  days  before,  while  sitting 
on  the  throne,  and  administering  justice  in  the  great  Hall  of 
Audience.  Mahommed  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  and  excessive  grief,  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
Vizier,  was  supposed  to  have  occaskmed  the  convulsive  fit, 
which  brought  on  the  fatal  catastrophe.  Ahmed  immediately 
hastened  to  Delhi,  where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  April 
1748,  with  the  usual  solemnities ;  and  of  a  reign  thus  auspkuously 
commenced,  great  was  the  promise,  and  ardent  the  expectatk»s. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  emperor  was  an  ofkr  of  the 
post  of  Vizier  to  Nizam  al  Muluck ;  but  that  venerable  soubah, 
enjoykig  in  undisturbed  tranquillity  the  ample  sovereignty  of 
Deccan,  declined  the  offer,  and  pleaded  in  excuse  his  very  ad* 
vanced  age,  being  then  in  Us  lo^th  year ;  nor  did  he  long  sm> 
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Vive  the  emperor;  for  not  many  months  after  he  expired  at  his 
palace  of  Aurungabad,  leaving  the  world  in  astonishment  at  the 
unimpaired  vigour  of  that  genius,  and  those  abilities,  which  seemed 
only  to  increase  with  increasing  years.  Neither  his  refusal  nor 
his  death  were  the  cause  of  immoderate  grief  at  Delhi,  and 
shortly  after  that  high  office  was  conferred  on  SefTdar  Jung,  the 
son  of  Sadit,  who  has  already  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
pages  of  this  history,  and  whose  descendants  in  Oude,for  the  last 
half  century,  engross  so  large  a  share  of  that  of  the  Company. 
Nasir  Jing,  the  Nizam's  second  son,  being  in  possession  of  his 
father's  army  and  treasury,  was,  from  fear  rather  than  afiection, 
confirmed  in  the  Soubahdary  of  Deccan,  and  Gazi  o'deen,  the 
eldest,  for  the  present  at  least,  continued  quietly  at  Delhi,  in  the 
office  of  paymaster  and  captain  general. 
*  The  new  emperor  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  surrounded 
^by  flatterers  who  praised  his  valour,  and  allured  by  all  the  incen- 
tives to  pleasure  that  the  most  luxurious  court  of  Asia  tould 
yield,  soon  relaxed  from  the  ardour  of  military  pursuits,  and  be* 
came  the  victim  of  indolence  and  dissipation.  Seffiiar  Jung,  the 
Vizier,  was  distinguished  by  no  pre-emin?nt  abilities ;  but  con- 
ducting  himself  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant  manner 
towards  the  Omrahs,  was  universally  detested  by  them,  and 
his  downfall  universally  desired.  His  fondness  for  military 
glory,  however,  had  not  declined  like  his  roaster's,  and  the 
Rohillas,  and  other  Afghan  tribes  in  tJiat  vicinity,  having  made 
frequent  irruptions  into  the  province  of  Oude»  of  which  Ife  was 
Soubah,  he  conducted  an  army  agiunst  that  people^  and  was  at 
first  defeated;  but,  by  the  penolsnon  ctf  the  emperor,  having 
called  in  a  body  of  40,000  Mahrattasto  his  tfd,  he  was  eventually 
victorious,  and  revenged  the  injury  by  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  men,  women»  and  c)uklreii  oC  Afghan  extraction.    He 
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cx>ntinued  for  some  time  in  Oude,  settling  the  distracted  affairs  of 
that  province,  and  then  returned  to  Delhi,  followed  by  the  mer- 
cenary Mahratta  army,  clamorous  for  their  arrears,  and  eager,  if 
refused,  to  repay  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  environs  of 
that  <^)ulent  dty.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  danger 
imminem:.  In  tlus  extremity,  Gazi  o'deen,  who  had  in  his 
public  station  accumulated  an  immense  fortune,  offered  to  dis- 
charge their  arrears,  which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty 
lacks  of  rupees,  on  condition  that  the  emperor  should  issue  fir- 
mauE»s  expressly  appointing  him  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  tn  the 
room  of  his  brother  Nazir  Jing,  who  had  recently  been  assas*. 
nated  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  before  related**  The  emperor's 
acquiescence  was  joyfully  given^  their  demands  were  settled,  and 
Gazi  oMeen  immediately  commenced  bis  march  for  tlie  south, 
attended  by  these  very  Mahrattas,  who  were  happy  to  enlist 
under  any  banners  where  a  pix>spect  of  plunder  was  even 
distantly  afforded  That  they  ever  wtere  from  authority  per- 
mitted to  CQllect  the  choute,  or  engaged  to  fight  under  the  royal 
standard,  was  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  occurrence  that  ever 
befel  this  once  mighty  empire ;  which  was  now  torn  asunder  by 
tribes  of  freebooters  of  every  d^iomination^  Jauts,  Rajapouts, 
RohiUas,  Seiks,  and  the  still  more  ferodous  barbarians  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

In  that  quarter  the  intrepid  Munnoo  had,  for  a  long  time,  at  the 
head  of  the  best  disdplined  troops  of  HiridOstan^  resisted  all  the 
force  of  Abdallah,  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  term,  the  AMaliees ; 
for  Abdal^  whence  his  name  is  derived,  is  only  the  general  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  the  sovereign  of  Canckhar  belonged.  The 
contests  between  the  two  powers  were  long  and  arduous ;  at- 
tended with  great  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure^  which 

♦  See  Vol,  11.  p*  308^ 
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^hmed  could  immediately  supply  from  his  inexhaustible  re- 
sources at  hand,  but  which,  amidst  the  supineness  and  dissipation 
of  the  court  of  Delhi,  could  not,  in  an  equally  adequate,  or  rapid 
degree,  be  conveyed  to  Munnoo.  The  greatest  part  of  Lahore 
was  in  consequence  lost ;  and  to  complete  the  disaster,  Munnoo 
himself,  the  valiant  governor  of  that  province,  about  this  time 
(  ^753)9  ^^^^  suddenly  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Abdallah,  irnme-* 
diately  advandng  with  his  army,  sdzed  on  the  capital  of  that 
province,  and  placed  his  son,  then  an  infant,  in  the  government 
of  that  city,  imder  the  tuition  of  an  experienced  omrah,  fully 
determined,  in  the  following  year,  to  push  on  with  his  innumer- 
able legions  to  the  gates  of  Delhi. 

The  importance  of  the  family  of  the  Nizam,  at  this  period  of 
the  empire,  renders  any  apology  for  alluding  to  the  individuals 
of  it  unnecessary.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Ghazi  o'deen, 
the  late  captain*general,  after  discharging  the  arrears  due  from 
the  Vizier  to  the  Mahrattas,  had  departed  for  the  Deccan,  aided 
by  a  formidable  body  of  that  nation,  to  take  possession  of  his 
government,  usurped  by  Salabad-Jing,  assisted  by  the  French, 
after  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Nazir  Jing.  Having  entered 
Aurungabad  at  the  head  of  150,000  men,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  in  his 
brother's  army,  he  from  thence  dispatched  emissaries  with  splen- 
did offers  of  money  and  titles  to  M*  Dupleix  at  Pondicherry,  if 
he  would  recall  M.  Bussy  and  his  army  from  the  service  of 
Salabad-Jing,  in  which  project  he  would  probably  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  not  the  latter  took  an  effectual  method  to  prevent  it, 
by  caui^ng  his  brother  to  be  poisoned,  and  that  by  the  agency 
of  his  mother,  then  at  Aurungabad,  who  sent  him  a  plate  of 
victuals  prepared,  as  she  told  him,  by  her  own  hands.  To  such 
dreadful  extremes  in  eastern  countries  does  ambition  drive  her 
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infuriated  votaries !  The  Mahratta  army  immediately  dispersed^ 
and  Salabad  Jing  continued  in  the  usurped  sovereignty  of  Dec- 
can,  without  any  dread  of  the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  cburt 
of  Delhi,  to  the  consideration  of  whose  conduct  we  are  recalled 
by  the  consequences  of  the  calamitous  event  just  recited. 

We  are  now  to  introduce  upon  the  theatre  of  affairs,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  characters  that  ever  existed,  a  youth  of 
fifteen,  the  only  son  of  the  abovementioned  Ghazi  o'deen,  and  on 
whom  the  title  and  honours  of  his  father  were  immediately  con-- 
ferred  by  the  emperor,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Seflfdar  Jung, 
the  vizier,  who  admired  his  great  talents,  and  who  was  too  soon 
to  become  the  victim  of  them.  The  young  Ghazi,  at  that  early 
age,  possessed  all  the  high  accomplishments,  abilities,  and  vices 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  In  him,  the  most  open  unreserved 
manners  were  combined  with  the  deepest  dissimulation ;  un- 
bounded generosity,  and  the  most  undaunted  fortitude,  with  the 
basest  treachery  and  ingratitude ;  he  had  a  head  to  project,  a 
genius  to  advance,  and,  if  necessary,  a  hand  to  execute  the  most 
daring  and  cridiinal  designs.  He  seemed  as  if  born  to  control 
thrones,  and  direct  empires ;  and  hd  mounted  at  once  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  ambition  and  grandeur,  in  assuming  the  reins  of  that  of 
Hindostan.  This  chosen  youth,  on  being  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror captain^general,  as  before  observed,  at  the  intercesiEdon  of 
SefFdar  Jung,  immediately  used  all  his  influence  with  his  sove- 
reign to  get  his  patron  removed  from  that  high  oflice,  and  suc- 
ceeded. But  Seffdar  Jung  was  himself  too  high-spirited  to  submit 
quietly  to  this  disgrace,  and  flew  into  open  rebellion.  He  en- 
gaged in  his  service  an  army  of  Jauts  under  their  prince  Suraje 
Mull,  and  advancing  at  their  head  to  Delhi,  shut  up  the  emperor 
and  his  juvenile  captain-general  within  its  walls.  Ghazi  defended 
the  city  with  great  bravery  for  three  months^  at  the  end  of  whidi 
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period  he  issued  forth,  engaged,  and  completely  routed  the  ejected 
Vizier,  who  fled  precipitately  to  his  government  of  Oude,  leaving 
Suraje  Mull  and  his  Jauts  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  im- 
perial Vengeance.  To  chastise  that  turbulent  race,  Akebut  Mah- 
mud,  an  experienced  general,  was  dispatched  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army ;  but  by  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  and 
retiring  into  and  under  the  protection  of  their  numerous  forti, 
they  found  jneans  to  baffle  all  his  efibrts  to  subdue  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  power  of  young  Ghazi,  in  consequence 
of  his  late  success,  became  almost  unlimited  at  the  court  of  Delhi, 
especially  as  the  emperor,  satisfied  with  the  laurels  which  he 
had  obtained  when  he  drove  back  the  Abdallees  from  the  western 
frontier,  remained  continually  plunged  in  intemperance,  and  left 
every  thing  at  his  disposal.  He  was  not,  however,  without  a  rival 
almost  as  young,  as  ardent,  and  as  ambitious  as  himself  This 
rival  was  the  new  Vizier,  the  youngest  son  of  the  celebrated 
Kammir  o'deen,  the  favourite  of  the  late,  as  the  son  was  of  the 
present  emperor,  and  he  burned  with  secret  envy  at  beholding 
the  almost  sovereign  authority  with  which  the  latter  was  invested. 
He  took  every  opportunity  of  calumniating  him  to  the  emperor, 
and  filled  the  royal  breast  with  the  darkest  suspicions  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  thus  imprudently  exalted  to  premature  honours. 
An  opportunity  soon  offered  of  removing  his  hated  rival  from  his 
presence,  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  for  ever ! 

No  very  signal  success  had  crowned  the  imperiial  army  em- 
ployed against  the  Jauts,  who  were  now  become  a  formidable 
people,  especially  when  their  forces  were  united  in  the  field,  and 
they  had  gradually  obtained  possession  of  the  country  extending 
for  many  miles  round  Agra,  although  they  were  not  yet  masters 
of  that  capital.  The  great  body  of  the  Mogul  army  being  en- 
gaged 9t  a  dstance  in  Lahore,  watching  the  Abdallees,  the  forces 
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undftr  Akebut  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  thdr  comjdete  re** 
duQtion,  and  great  bodies  now  began  to  appear  in  the  field,  and 
seemed  to.  bid  the  Mogul  general  defiance.  To  a  foe  so  near,  so 
menacing^  and  so  dangerous,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  imme-i 
diate  and  decisive  check ;  in  this  extremity,  Ghazi  proposed  to 
the  emperor  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  that 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Agra,  and  offered  to  lead  them  in  person 
against  tjie  insulting  foe.  The  advice,  however  fatal  in  its  con* 
sequences  to  the  empire,  was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  oflfer  of 
Ghazi's  personal  services  was  accepted  with  insidious  joy  by 
Ahmed  and  his  jealous  Vizieri  The  Mahrattas,  at  that  time  in  high 
hostility  with  the  Jauts,  readily  consented  to  the  terms  proposed; 
and  40,000  of  that  nation,  under  their  generals  Mulhar  and 
Ragonaut  Row,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  Ghazi,  advancing 
into  that  beautiful  country,  scattered  death  and  descdation  where- 
soever they  came ;  discomfiting  whatever  bodies  of  troops  ap- 
peared in  aims  to  appose  them,  and  driving  the  rest  back  into 
dieir  strong  forts^  To  the  attack  of  those  forts,  artillery  became 
neccaaary,  and  with  that  article  the  Mogul  camp  was  but  indiffi^- 
sently  pixyvided.  Ghazi  immediately  dispatched  an  officer  to 
DaUii^'With  a  uniuest  diat  the  royal  park  of  artillery  might  be 
fisraiardad  to  ioim  widiout  a  moment's  delay.  This  request,  to 
his  astonishmeiit,  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  the  officer,  in 
addition,  reported  thstt  all  Delhi  was  flying  to  arms,  as  if  an 
enemy  were  at  the. gates. 

Shortly  after  an  intercepted  letter,  written  by  the  emperor 
himself,  and  intended  for  SBraje  Mull,  unravelled  the  whole' 
mystery,  and  opened  to  him  his  alarming  situation.  In  fact, 
during  his  absence,  the  implacable  Vizier  had  too  well  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  king's  mind  with  ideas  of  the  confirmed  dis^ 
loyalty  of  Qhazi.  His  rebeltious  designs,  he  afi^med,  were  glar^ 
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ingly  evident  throughout  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field.  He  represented  his  daring  ambition,  as 
aimed  at  the  imperial  throne  itself;  "  the  Mahrattas  were  already 
at  his  nod ;  and  the  royal  artillery  might  soon  be  pointed  against 
the  castle  of  Delhi/'  The  intercepted  letter  encouraged  Suraje 
Mull  to  hold  resolutely  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  it  informed 
him  that  the  imperial  guard,  with  a  numerous  army,  had  taken 
the  field,  and  that  the  emperor  was  approaching  to  attack  the 
traitor  in  the  rear,  while  at  an  appointed  signaU  the  Jaut  prince 
should  issue  from  his  strong  forts,  and  attack  hint  in  front  On 
perusing  these  dispatches,  the  lofty  soul  of  Ghazi  was  filled  with 
indignation,  and  burned  with  a  desire  of  revenge.  He  instantly 
raised  the  various  sieges  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  with  his 
whole  army  re-crossed  the  Jumna,  determined  to  give  battle  to 
the  king  and  vizier,  who  were  leisurely  marching  down  between 
the  rivers  in  fancied  security.  Daring  in  design,  and  prompt  in 
execution,  Ghazi  was  not  a  person  to  rest  satisfied  with  half 
measures.  With  the  reign  of  the  one,  and  the  influence  of  the 
other,  he  saw  that  his  own  safety  was  incompatible,  and  he  was 
firmly  resolved,  by  desperate  measures,  to  put  a  period  to  both. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  approadi,  the  emperor  iialted  at 
Secundra,  and  by  liberal  promises  and  munificent  ofiers^  .endea-» 
voured  to  reclaim  his  rebel  minister  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The  only 
answer  which  Ghazi  condescended  to  return,  was  tiie  king's  owa 
letter  to  Suraje  Mull,  and  a  spirited  remonstrance  against  his 
base  ingratitude  to  a  man,  whose  only  crime  was  his  being  en- 
gaged in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire.  He  inveighed  against 
the  meanness  that  could  listen  to  the  perfidious  insinuation  of  a 
sycophant,  to  his  prejudice,  and  justified  his  being  in  arms  against 
a  prince,  whose  imbecility  rendered  him  unworthy  longer  to. 
hold  the  reins  of  government   Both  the  king  and  the  vizier  were 
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thunder-struck  at  this  bold  strain  of  invective,  and  knowing 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field,  unaided  by  the 
Jauts,  retreated  in  haste  to  Delhi.  They  were,  however,  pur- 
sued by  Ghazi  with  such  celerity,  that  he  gained  possession  of 
one  of  the  gates  which  they  had  just  passed,  and  the  fugitives,  re- 
tiring into  the  citadel,  were  there  so  closely  invested  by  the  rebel- 
lious omrah,  that  they  were  in  a  short  time  compelled  to  surrender. 
After  upbraiding  the  emperor  with  his  ingratitude,  and  the  vizier 
with  his  rashness,  he  ordered  the  latter  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  committed  Ahmed  himself  to  the  custody  of  an  officer,  on 
whose  steady  vigilance  he  could  rely.  The  next  day  the  eyes 
of  the  king  were  blinded  with  an  iron  heated  red  hot,  which 
necessarily  temnnated  his  govemm^it,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
years,  only  distinguished  by  a  transient  display  of  vigour  and 
fortitude  at  its  commencement*  This  calamitous  event  took  place 
about  the  dose  of  the  year  ]  '755. 

AULUMGEEB  THE  SECOND, 

After  the  atrocious  act  that  consigned  Ahmed  Shah  to  bUnd- 
ness  and  oblivion,  Ghazi  o'deen  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  a 
grandson  of  Bahadur  Shah,  by  the  name  and  title  of  Aulumgeer 
THE  Second.  He  was  immediately  appointed  vizier  to  the  new 
emperor,  and  reigned  with  despotic  sway  both  over  him  and  the 
empire.  Thus  held  in  absolute  bondage,  dnd  sensible  of  his 
chains,  the  weak  *  monarch  struggled  in  vain  to  get  free  from 
those  manacles,  which  every  effort  to  release  himself  only  rivet- 
ted  the  closer.  He  never  reflected,  that  the  same  power  wMch 
exalted  him  to  the  imperial  musnud,  could,  if  so  inclined,  in  an 
instant,  hurry  him  back  to  that  prison,  in  whose  cheerless  soli- 
tude he  had  already  passed  so  many  disconsolate  years.  As 
Ghazi  was  universally  detested,  a  large  party  of  omcahs  ^ded 
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with  the  king,  but  being  equally  dreaded  as  detested,  few  oppor- 
tunities occurred  of  publicly  evincing  that  rooted  aversion  which 
his  tyrannical  conduct  had  excited.  All  his  measures,  however, 
were  secretly  thwarted  and  undermined  by  the  court  and  its 
sycophants;  and  many  projects,  that  were  even  fraught  with 
important  benefit  to  the  public,  were  relinquished,  because  they 
originated  with  him.  Such  an  order  of  things  could  not  last  long. 
The  secret  cabals  of  his  enemies,  by  no  means  escaped  the  pene- 
trating  eyes  of  the  sagacious  young  vizier,  and  he  was  silently 
meditating  a  dreadful  retaliation,  when  the  alarming  intelligence 
received  of  the  mighty  preparations  of  Abdallah  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Hindostan,  roused  the  court  of  Delhi  from  their  culpable 
insensibility  to  the  public  dangers  that  threatened  the  empire, 
and  for  a  time  suspended  the  animosity  of  faction.  Aulumgeer 
possessed  neither  capacity  of  mind,  nor  vigour  of  body  for  mili- 
tary affairs ;  it  was,  therefore,  determined  that  All  Gohar,  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  Shah  Aulum,  accompanied  and  directed 
by  the  vizier,  should  march  with  all  the  forces  that  could  be  raised 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  that  powerful  ohieftain^ 

The  treasury  was  exhausted  by  the  unbourKled  profwion  di 
the  late  and  present  emperot*.  With  great  diffiodty  an  anny  of 
80,000  men  was  raised  for  the  expedition;  but  when  they  had 
advanced  about  forty  miles  beyond  Sirhind,  Abdallah  was  found 
to  be  too  firmly  established  in  his  new  conquests,  to  allow  any 
hopes  of  a  successful  attack  by  troops  hastily  raised  and  ill  disci* 
plined,  upon  the  veteran  bands  that  had  served  under  Nadir 
Shah.  TJie  whole  result  of  the  campaign  was  i  treaty  that  only 
for  a  short  time  retarded  the  progress  of  Abdallah  into  Hindos- 
tan, and  the  solemnizing  of  a.  marriage  contracted  at  a  former 
period  by  Ghazi,  with  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  Munnobw 
Ghazi  well  knew  that,  if  defeated  by  Abdallah,  his  power  and 
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influence  were  for  ever  gone.  By  dexterously  warding  off  the 
blow,  which  was  to  subvert  the  empire,  he  saved  himself  also 
from  destruction. 

On  the  return  of  thfe  imperial  army  to  Delhi,  the  conduct  of 
the  vizier,  both  to  the  emperor  and  the  omrahs,  was  marked  by 
more  outrageous  insolence  than  ever.  He  confined  the  former 
within  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  he  dispatched,  by  poison  or  the 
dagger,  all  his  enemies  among  the  latter.  Never  were  so  many 
crimes  crowded  into  so  short  an  interval.  At  length  wearied  out 
with  his  sufferings,  and  his  crown  having  become  a  burthen  to  him, 
Auhtmgeer  adopted  the  desperate  measure  of  privately  inviting 
Abdallah  to  advance  vnth  his  army  towards  Delhi,  and  release 
him  from  his  prosecutor.  A  well-concerted  plot  was  Isud  for  his 
destruction,  which,  however,  by  his  profound  craft  he  evaded,  al- 
though the  empire  sunk  in  the  dreadful  conflict.  To  the  command 
of  a  RohiUa  chief,  named  Nidjib  Dowlah,  originally  patronized 
by  Ghazi,  Imt  whom  his  arrogance  had  disgusted,  was  intrusted 
a  Utge  division  of  the  imperial  army,  that  marched  out  to  give 
Abdallah  battle.  Ghazi  himself  commanded  the  remainder.  In 
the  mock  encounter  that  followed,  he  was  deserted  by  the  Ro- 
hilla,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Abdallah^  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  found  means 
to  propitiate,  though  he  was  for  the  present  deprived  of  the  post 
of  vizier. 

The  Afghan  hordes  being  of  a  more  ferocious  disposition  than 
the  Persian  troops  of  Nadir  Shah,  their  irruption  into  the  dty  of 
Delhi,  which  immediately  took  place,  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances proportionably  more  disgusting  and  barbarous.  In  the 
space  of  nearly  twenty  years,  amidst  all  its  distractions,  that 
mcti*opolis  had  in  great  part  recovered  from  that  ruinous  cala« 
mity,  and  though  its  wealth  in  jewels  was  at  this  time  far  inferior. 
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yet  Gommerce  and  the  residence  of  the  court  had  caused  it  again 
to  overflow  with  treasure,  which  tlwse  savages  extorted  from 
the  inhabitants,  by  every  mode  of  refined  torture  that  ingenuity 
pould  devise.  Not  satisfied  with  plundering  the  living ;  with 
robbing  the  mosques  and  the  palaces  of  their  gaudy  spoil,  they 
carried  their  depredations  into  the  regions  of  the  grave  itself, 
^d  robbed  the  sepulchres  of  the  emperors,  and  many  pious 
saints,  that  had  been  held  sacred  for  ages,  of  their  gold  And  silver 
ornaments.  For  two  months  was  the  city  subjected  to  these  hor- 
rors, after  which  period  the  invader  marched  towards  Agra,  in 
order  to  punish  and  raise  contributions  among  the  Jauts,  in  which 
he  was  not  altogether  successful ;  for  though  he  spread  wide  the 
9Cene  of  ravage  and  desolation  through  the  open  country,  that 
l^eople,  for  the  most  part,  evaded  his  vengeanccf  and  extortions, 
by  retiring  to  the  strong  holds,  in  which  that  district  abounds. 
At  Agra  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Mogul  governor ;  but  he 
wreaked  his  indignation  upon  the  dty  of  Muttra,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  seats  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  after 
sacking  and  plundering  it,  left  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  had  also 
dispatched  Ghazi,  whom,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  remonstrances 
he  had  again  raised  to  the  Vizirat,  with  an  army  into  Dooab,  or 
the  interamnian  region,  to  collect  the  tributary  siims  due  to  the 
government  from .  that  country  and  Oude.  The  Soubahdar  of 
Oude,  was  that  Sujah  Dowlah,  so  well  known  to  the  English^ 
who  with  the  Rohillas,  his  allies,  had  already  commenced  his 
march  for  the  frontiers,  determined  to  oppose,  if  necessary,  force 
by  force,  After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  separate  the  united 
chiefs,  and  thinking  himself  not  equal  to  their  combined  armies, 
the  prudent  Vizier  compromised  the  business  with  them  for  a 
few  lacks  of  rupees,  and  with  these,  and  the  spoils  which  he  had 
otherwise  procured,  returned  to  Abdallah. 
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That  invader  who  acted,  while  he  staid  in  Hindostan,  in  all 
respects  as  its  absolute  sovereign,  having  received  intelligence 
of  some  incursions  into  his  dominions  from  Western  Persia,  was 
now  preparing  for  his  return  to  Candahar.  As  a  balance  to  the 
Vizier's  power,  whom  he  had  exalted  to  that  high  station  solely 
on  account  of  his  transcendant  abilities,  in  consequence  of  the 
earnest  supplication  of  the  emperor,  he  appointed  Nidjib  al 
Dowlah  prince  of  the  Omrahs,  with  orders  to  protect  the  king 
against  his  machinations,  and  having  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
a  daughter  of  Mahommed  Shah,  immediately  commenced  his 
retreat.  In  his  progress  to  Candahar,  he  left  his  son  Timur 
Shah,  who  was  about  the  same  time  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Shah  Aulum,  with  a  large  army  at  Lahore,  and  by  this  double 
alliance,  his  future  views  upon  the  throne  of  Hindostan  may  be 
clearly  discerned. 

The  balance  intended  against  the  power  of  the  Vizier,  by  the 
appointment  of  Nidjib  al  Dowlah  to  the  high  station  of  Ameer 
al  Omrah,  proved  ineffectual  towards  restraining  his  arrogance 
and  his  cruelties,  which  were  now  carried  to  a  greater  height 
than  ever.  As,  for  supporting  his  usurped  authority,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  pay  a  considerable  army  of  Mahrattas,  and 
the  treasury  being  drained,  enormous  sums  were  to  be  raised  for 
its  support,  they  could  only  be  procured  by  the  most  oppressive 
measures  from  the  toiling  mechanic,  by  excessive  burdens  on 
commerce,  and  by  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  obnoxious 
nobility.  Loud  complaints  and  invectives  resounded  from  every 
quarter,  but  there  was  no  one  to  redress  the  grievance ;  for  the 
king,  with  his  son  Ali  Gohar,  groaned  under  the  same  bondage, 
and  were  kept  state  prisoners  by  this  daring  young  ruffian,  while 
Nidjib  al  Dowlah  was  compelled  to  consult  his  personal  safety, 
by  retiring  to  his  jaghire  at  Secundra,  in  the  Dooab.  The  young 
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and  spirited  prince,  after  several  attempts  to  make  his  escape, 
did  indeed  at  length  effect  it,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  de- 
voted to  his  service,  by  valiantly  cutting  a  passage  with  his  sabre 
through  thousands  of  troops  sent  by  Ghazi  to  blockade  the 
palace,  and  endeavoured,  when  at  liberty,  to  rouze  against  the 
traitor  the  various  country  powers  ;  but  his  deficiency  in  the  great 
sinew  of  war,  money,  added  to  the  terror  of  Ghazi's  name,  and 
his  formidable  Mahratta  army,  prevented  any  effectual  inter- 
ference on  their  part.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  fly  for  pro- 
tection to  Nidjib,  at  Secundra,  who  received  him  with  respect, 
•but  at  present  could  be  of  no  essential  service  to  the  royal 
cause. 

In  A.  D.  1759,  Abdallah,  unsatiated  with  Indian  spoil,  and 
having  settled  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom,  again  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  into  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
He  seemed  to  consider  that  devoted  country,  at  once,  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  for  recruiting  his  treasury,  and  as  a  field  for  the 
discipline  of  his  hardy  warriors.  His  present  visit,  however,  was 
not  wholly  the  effect  of  avarice,  or  ambition ;  for  the  restless  tribes 
of  M ahrattas  were  now  making  rapid  advances  towards  his  do- 
minions on  the  eastern  frontier :  indeed  about  this  time  their 
armies  were  in  motion  in  all  quarters,  and  their  aim  seemed  to 
be  to  exterminate  the  Mahommedan  princes,  and  upon  the  ruin 
of  their  authority,  to  erect  a  sovereignty  of  their  own.  To 
oppose  a  power  whose  views  upon  that  empire  were  so  similar  to 
those  entertained  by  himself,  and  once  more  settle  the  distracted 
affairs  of  Delhi,  concerning  which  he  had  regular  intelligence  from 
Lahore,  doubtless  accelerated  his  march  eastward,  which  was 
at  this  time  made  with  all  the  forces  of  his  empire,  and  with 
energy  mighty. as  the  interests  at  stake.  We  must  here  for  a 
short  interval,  leave  him  pursuing  his  victorious  career  across 
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the  mountain*,  md  driving  his  enemies  before  him  in  ev^y  en^ 
gagement,  to  returni  for  the  last  time,  to  Ghazi,  and  the  uhfor^ 
tunate  monarch  his  prisoner. 

The  situation  of  that  minister  was  now  desperate  indeed  ? 
After  having  been  so  repeatedly  pardoned  and  promoted ;  having 
violated  all  confidence,  and  trampled  on  all  gratitude,  every  hope 
of  appeaskig  Abdallah  must  have  vanished  from  hid  mind.  He 
had  long  at  an  heavy  expence  maintained  in  his  pay,  as  if  for  the 
security  of  the  empire,  but  principally  to  promote  his  own  amH* 
tious  projects,  and  to  maintain  his  own  usurped  authority,  a 
large  body  of  Mahrattas,  the  decided  enemies  both  of  Abdallah 
and  the  Mogul  dynasty.  With  these  barbarous  hordes  he  had 
inundated  all  the  environs  of  Delhi ;  with  these  he  had  driven 
Wi^^  from  its  walls,  and  held  in  defiance  the  menackig  Sou-^ 
bah»  of  Oude  and  Bengal.  He  suspected  that  Aulumgeer  had 
again  ifnvited  the  Abdallees  ;  he  knew  that,  by  his  emissaries,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  detach  from  his  servi(2e  the  army  which  he 
had  raised  to  defend  the  throne  in  every  preceding  extremity. 
He  knew  also  that  before  the  myriads  of  Abdallah,  that  army 
would  be  unable  to  stand.  The  dream  of  greatness  was  over,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  terminate  his  sanguinary  career,  with  a  blow 
that  should  shake  Hmdostan  to  its  center,  and  remind  ungrateful 
monarchs  of  their  doom.  He  resolved  to  murder  the  sovereign 
whom  he  had  created,  and  to  deprive  Abdallah  of,  at  least,  half 
his  promised  spoil,  by  permitting  his  ferocious  Mahrattas  to 
ravage  the  capital,  in  which  he  had  so  long  borne  the  chief 
sway. 

Among  his  other  weaknesses  Aulumgeer  was^  addicted  ta 
superstition ;   but  it  was   an  amiable  weakness ;  and  it  added  • 
greatly  to  the  atrocity  of  the  murder,  that,  during  an.  act  which 
strongly  marked  his  piety,  the  crinae  wai»  accomplished.    B^sig^ 
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informed  that  a  ^akeer,  or  Mahomraedaht  saint,  highly  renerap 
ble  on  account  of  his  religious  attainments,  had  arrived  at  Delhi, 
he  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  visit  the  holy  man ;  for  saints 
in  India  disdain  to  visit  even  the  palaces  of  kings.  Every  thing 
being  previously  prepared  in  the  iparttnehts  of  the  pretended 
saint,  as  he  slowly  approached  the  reverend  impostor,  two 
assassins  rushed  from  behind  a  screen,  and  with  their  scyme- 
tars  divided  his  head  from  his  body.  The  headless  trunk  was 
exposed  two  days  on  the  sands  of  the  Jumna,  and  then  interred 
without  regal  honours.  Thifif  event  took  place  towards  the  cl6sc 
of  1759.  The  regicide  then  proceeded  to  the  state  prison  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timuf,  and  taking  out  thence  a 
grandson  of  Kambuksh,  the  youngest  son  of  Aurungzeb^  placed: 
him  on  the  throne,  with  th^  title  of  Jehaun  the  Second  ;  but  he 
is  not  reckoned  among  the  number  of  emperors.  The  gates 
of  the  city  were  now  opened  to  the  Mahrattas,  who  renewed, 
with  increased  horrors  within  its  walls,  the  dreadful  work  of 
devastation  and  death,  and  for  mAtiy  days  contimied  their  mer« 
ciless  career  of  blood  and  plunder,  till  intelligence  of  the  neat 
approach  of  the  Abdallees  compelled  them  to  depart.  Ghazl 
liimself,  after  having  introduced  them  to  the  spoQ,  had.  for  secu- 
rity retired,  by  that  chief's  permissions  to  a  strong  fortress  of 
Suraje  Mull,  and  there,  whatever  atrocities,  in  a  less  publk^ 
character,  he  might  afterwards  commit^  history  loses  sight  of 
him. 

Abdallah  found  Delhi  in  a  dreadful  Situation,  from  having 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  desolating  fury  and  pillage  of  the 
Mahrattas.  His  own  exactbns  severely  added  to  its  misfortunes ; 
and  so  great  were  they,  and  so  utrparalleled  the  sufferings  of 
the  inhabitants  that,  in  the  paroxysm  of  despah*,  they  flew  fo 
arms.    More    stern  than   Nadir,  because  exposed  to   more 
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imminent  danger  than  his  predecessor,  Abdallah  gave  orders 
for  a  general  massacre,  which  lasted  without  intermission  for 
seven  days.    At  that  period,  when  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  thus  perished,  and  most  of  the  public  buildings 
were  on  fire,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  and  increase  the  miseries 
of  the  wretched  Delhians,  immense  bodies  of  Mahrattas,  under 
Mulhar  Row,  had  arrived  in  the  environs,  to  share  with  Abdallah 
the  spoils  of  the  burning  metropolis.     Undaunted  in  danger, 
like  his  great  example,  after  checking  the  ravages  of  the  sword 
and  the  conflagration,  he  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  gave 
them  battle.     After  a  desperate  conflict  fought  about  two  coss 
from  Delhi,  the  Mahrattas  were  defeated,  and  pursued   for 
many  leagues  with  great  slaughter.    Their  defeat,  however, 
was  only  the  awakening  signal,  the  grand  tocsin,  for  the  assem- 
blage and  union  of  their  whole  power,  under  all  their  chiefs, 
in  order  to  crush  the  bold  invader.     This  design  they  probably 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  by  cutting  off  his  supplies, 
and,  by  repeated  assaults,  wearying  out  and  diminishing  an  army 
that  was  too  remote  from  its  resources  to  recruit  itself,  had 
not,  at  length,  all  the  great  Mahommedan  powers  of  India 
also  taken  the  alarm,  and  however  varying  their  interest,  or 
individually  hostile    to  Abdallah,  seen    the  urgent  necessity 
of  joining  him,  or  being  crushed  themselves.    The  Mahomme- 
dan religion  and  government  established  in  India  for  eight  cen- 
turies, at  an  immense  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  must  be 
Subverted,  or  the  vast  power  of  the  Mahrattas  be  annihilated 
by  one  decisive  blow.    The  circumstance  of  two  such  mighty 
potentates  rushing  to  arms,  exhibits  a  spectacle  truly  great ; 
but  outraged  humanity  cannot  contemplate  it  without  horror ! 
While  they  are  mutually  preparing  for  the  mighty  conflict 
which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  India,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
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for  a  short  time,  attend  to  the  adventures  of  a  personage  of  no 
small  importance  at  the  present  moment,  that  Ali  Gohar,  who, 
we  have  seen,  after  valiantly  cutting  his  way  through  the 
besieging  army  of  Ghazi,  retired  to  the  jaghire  of  Nidjib  al 
Dowlah,  for  protection  from  the  rage  of  the  blood-stained  foe 
of  his  family. 

After  staying  some  months  with  that  protector,  finding  him 
unwilling,  or  unable,  in  a  more  public  and  decisive  manner  to 
espouse  his  cause,  the  royal  exile,  at  the  head  of  his  few  deter- 
mined adherents,  faithful  to.  him  in  every  difficulty,  and  not^ 
perhaps,  uncheered  with  hopes  of  the  approaching  dawn  of 
better  days,  pursued  his  journey  to  Oude,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Sujah  Dowlah  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  even 
with  regal  honours  ;  though  that  omrah  also  at  present  declined 
taking  any  active  public  part  in  his  affairs.  He  presented  him, 
however,  with  a  handsome  nuzzar  of  elephants,  horses,  and 
money. 

In  the  anxious  and  laudable  desire  to  emandpate  his  royal 
parent  from  the  tyranny  of  Ghazi,  the  prince  next  repaired  to 
Allahabad,  and  there,  in  Mahommed  Kuli  Khan,  its  viceroy,  he 
found  an  ardent  and  strenuous  supporter.  That  enterprising 
chief,  however,  recommended,  in  the  first  instance,  his  seizing 
upon  the  rich  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Bengal,  with  whose  tribu- 
tary wealth,  so  vast  and  so  long  owing,  they  might  be  able  to 
raise  an  army  adequate  to  the  great  object  in  view.  The  pro- 
position was  acceded  to,  and  being  afterwards  imparted  to  Sujah 
Dowlah,  received  his  consent,  accompanied  with  the  promise  of 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  addition  to  those  of  Mahommed. 
Towards  the  cbse  of  the  year  1758,  the  expedition,  highly 
formidable  to  any  troops  but  those  with  thom  they  were  to 
engage,  commenced.    Unfortunately  for  him,  at  this  time  the 
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English  army  under  Colonel  Clive,  connected  by  the  closest 
alliance  with  the  government  of  Bengal,  wWcii  had  for  some 
time,  as  we  have  before  related,  afisuned  kuiepcodence^*  pre« 
sented  too  firm  a  front  to  permit  his  eventual  aiicoeas,  even  wkk 
all  his  high  and  imperial  clainu.  This  }»:  tnot  the  prop^  piace 
to  enter  upon  the  partiqulars  ^f  thiat  campttgn^*  It'«Bl  be  ^suf^ 
iident  at  present  to  observe  tint,  notmthakandibg  some  partial 
triumphs  in  Bahar,  in  Ben^  h^  was  wfaollyunsudBkssftll ;  and 
that  after  having  suirendei^d  himself  to  ^le  viirtraiDOs  ftritish 
army,  and  haviiig  soHeited  their  military  aid  in  his  behalf  without 
effect,  as  they  deemed  it  not  prudent  at  that  time  to  interfere 
In  hia  concerns,  he  onde  more  reared  to  hts  protector  at 
Oude.  Intelligence,  however,  of  the  assafisinalion  of  Aitlum^ 
geer  having  arriived  during  the  expedition,  he  caused^  throne 
to  be  erected,  which  he  publicly  ascended,  and  was  pro» 
claimed  emperor  at  Patna.  He  ever  afterwards  acted,  and  was 
addressed  in  that  capacity.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mtt 
authority  was  ^  appointmiSRt  of  Sojah  Dcnviah  to  be  per- 
petual vizier  of  the  erapirsr,  a  situation  finally  gratifying  to  the 
ambition  of  the  one,  and  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  oth^r. 
lie  resokitelyv  however,  refiised  to  accept  the  pt^e^sti^  mvitaticfti 
which,  about  this  period,  came  from  AbdaUah)  under  thi^Qhiefs 
auspices  publicly  to  Maume  the.  diadem  at  J>elhi.  His  spirit  at 
this  time  seemed  too  great  to  owe  the  crown  of  Hindustan  to 
any  other  souroe  than  J^s  high  birth,  and  the  exertion  of  his  own 
valour. 

The  grand  confiict,  as  yet  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  India^ 
in  respect  to  the  number  and  power  of  the  combaianta,  and 
which  was  to  consign  its  throne  to  a  Mahommedan,  or  native 
power,  was  now  rapidly  approaching.    After  his  late  triumph 

*'  Under  AUavcrdy  Khan.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  341. 
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and  pursuit  of  the  Mahratta  army,  Abdallah  had  returned  to 
Delhi,  and  releasing  from  the  weight  of  his  regal  cares  the 
sceptered  pageant  raised  to  the  throne  by  Ghazi,  by  consigning 
Mm  to  his  ancient  abode,  the  state-prison  of  his  family,  dispatched 
thence  the  invitation  to  S^ah  Aulum,  which  we  have  noticed,  pub- 
licly to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  at  that  capital ;  but 
which  under  such  ill-omened  auspices,  that  prudent  prince  de- 
clined. The  Mahratta  armies  under  all  their  most  famous  chiefs, 
but  subject  to  the  supreme  controul  of  Suddasheo,  otherwise  the 
Bhow,  were  now  rolling  in  a  vast  body  towards  Delhi ;  in  their 
progress  they  summoned  the  Jaut  rajah  to  join  them.  Suraje 
Mull,  although  a  Hindoo,  yet  jealous  of  the  Mahratta  power,  at 
first  hesitated ;  but  on  their  threatening  to  ravage  his  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  actually  commencing  those  devastations, 
he  reluctantly  joined  them  with  50,000  of  his  troops.  With  this 
addition,  their  force  amounted  to  200,000  men,  for  the  most  part 
cavalry.  On  the  near  approach  of  this  enormous  mass  to  Delhi, 
Abdallah  thought  it  prudent  to  evacuate  that  city,  and  retired 
across  the  Jumna,  to  a  country  more  open  for  the  conveyance  of 
supplies  to  his  army,  and  more  practicable  for  his  junction  with 
the  Mahommedan  forces,  which  he  expected  from  the  north  and 
east  of  Delhi.  Among  these  were  the  Rohillas,  the  troops  of 
Sujah  Dowlah,  Ahmed  Khan  Bunguish,  the  Patan  chief  of  Douab, 
and  other  mussulraan  princes,  neighbouring  on  the  Ganges,  who 
had  been  long  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas, 

The  Mahratta  general  soon  after  advanced,  and  took  possession 
of  the  imperial  dty,  in  which  but  a  slender  garrison  had  been  left 
by  Abdallah,  and  which  was  again  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of 
former  devastatkm,  with  great  aggravation.  The  Bhow  himself 
was  as  mean  as  he  was  avaricious,  and  amidst  his  other  enormi- 
ties, tore  down  the  cieling  of  the  grand  hall  of  audience,  which 
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was  ofmassy  silver,  and  sent  it  to  the  mint,  with  all  the  utensils, 
as  chairs,  tables,  of  that  precious  metal,  which  after  such  repeated 
spoliation  yet  remained  in  that  once  august  abbde.  All  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  their  dependants,  were, 
also,  meanly  plundered  of  their  property  and  jewels.  But  what 
pen  can  describe  the  unequalled  sufferings  of  the  poor  Delhians 
themselves,  in  this  last  extremity  of  human  wretchedness.  After 
being  stript  of  all  their  little  remaining  property,  and  even  their 
very  clothes,  by  a  sordid  foe,  to  wI)om  no  species  of  plunder 
^ame  amiss,  they  were  unioerdfuUy  scourged  with  wWps  by  their 
insensible  tormentors,  and  driven  before  them  naked  dirough  the 
streets,  a  famished  and  frantic  throng.  Many  perished. under 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors,  and  many  more  rushed  vduntarily 
upon  that  death  which  is  the  last  refuge  of  agonizing  huoianity. 
Provisions  at  length  totally  failing,  to  avoid  the  fate  6f  thousaiid$ 
daily  falling  arpund  them,  the  merciless  barbarians  were  com- 
pelled tp  quit  the  city,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Kamaul, 
whf  re  they  intrenched  themselves  on  the  same  ground,  formerly 
occupied  by  Mahommed,  while  Abdallah  wisely  selected  the  more 
fortunate  situation  of  Nadir  Shah*  Here  both  armies  lay  in  their 
ijQtrenchraents  several  days,  in  dreadful  preparation,  during 
which,  by  the  mediation  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  some  overtures  were 
made  for  peace,  but  ineffectually.  Their  mutual  differences  had 
risen  too  high  to  admit  of  compromise ;  and  the  demands  on 
either  side  were  too  extravagant  to  be  complied  with. 

The  whole  surrounding  country  had  been  so  recently  and 
utterly  exhausted,  by  the  large  armies,  of  whose  contests  it  had 
been  the  fatal  aceldama^  that  provisions  adeqtmte  to  the  support 
of  such  immense  bodies  of  troops,  were  obliged  tb  be  brou^t 
from  very  distant  quarters,  and  the  active  Abdallee  cavalry  had 
contrived  to  cut  off  several  large  convpys  bearing  {orovisioDs  to 
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the  Mahratta  camp,  from  Deccan,  escorted  by  considerable 
bodies  of  troops,  while  his  own  was  amply  supplied  by  the  Ro- 
hillas,  amd  his  MahoinmedaQi  allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
At  length  the  Mahrattas  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  streights, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  givitig  tattle  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Whdie  army  marched  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  advanced 
tbwards  the  enemy's  lines.  The.  Abdallees  also  marched  out 
with  alacrity  to  meet  them,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
January,  1761,  the  dreadful  battle  took  place,  about  two  cossf 
distant  from  the  camp  of  the  Abdallees,  by  whom  the  attack  wa* 
commenced  with  such  irresistible  impetuosity  as  prevented  their 
making  effectual  use  of  the  formidable  train  of  artillery  v\^hich 
was  drawft  out  in  their  front  The  dreadful  concussion  was  felt 
through  the  whole  extent  of  their  line.  The  Mahrattas,  how- 
evfe^,  fully  aware  of  their  desperate  situation,  that  if  death  threa- 
tened before,  famine  hovered  behind,  and  that  their  sabres  alone 
must  cut  tbeir  way  to  safety  and  to  glory,  fought  for  a  long 
time  with  obstinate  bravery,  and  drove  the  Abdallees  back 
almost  to  their  camp ;  but  at  this  moment  of  apparent  tri- 
umph a  cannon  ball  struck  off  the  head  of  the  Bhow ;  the  Jauts, 
who  had  never  heartily  joined  in  their  cause,  deserted  them  in 
a- body  ;  and  Sujah  Dowlah,  Ahmed  Khan  Bunguish,  and  t^e 
other  Mahommedan  allies  pouring  down  with  all  their  troops  on 
their  exposed  flank,  compelled  the  great  body  of  them  to  give 
way ;  though  in  various  cfivisions  of  that  vast  army  the  most 
heroic  deeds  were  achieved,  Worthy  of  themselves  and  the  object, 
an  imperial  throne,  for  which  they  contended.  Thiis  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  numerous  distinguished' 
generals  by  whom  that  army  was  conducted  to  the  field,  scarcely 
one,  except  Mulhar  Row,  who  fled  upon  the  first  charge,  re* 
turned  to  his  native  country.    The  carnage  that  commenced 
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after  the  IwUtle  was  horrible,  for  no  body  wt«  inclined  to  give 
quarter  to  them,  whose  uqrelentiog  rage  spared  no  body ;  and 
wheresoever  they  were  pursued  in  their  flight  among  the  towns 
and  villages,  they  were  universally  massacred.  50,000  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  action,  and  30,000  more  during  the  pursuit, 
which  lasted  three  days,  the  whole  line  df  their  flight  being 
stained  with  blood.  With  respect  to  the  plunder  takto  in  the 
Mahratta  camp,  it  exceeded  all  calculation,  comprising  their 
whale  artillery,  tents,  elephants,  horses,  camels,  the  treasure 
collected  in  their  progress  from  Deccan,  and  the  still  more  enor- 
Jttous  sums  extorted  from  the  miserable  Delhians. 

To  that  Ululated  dty,  after  the  pursuit,  Abdallah  immediately 
repaired,  and  in  imperial  pomp  received  the  congratulations  of 
all  the  great  Mussulman  lords,  his  allies,  on  the  utter  subversion 
of  the  power  of  the  implacable  enemies  of  their  religion  and 
government,  the  Mahrattas.  The  empire  of  Timiir  was  now  his 
own,  but  he  seemed  inclined- to  permit  the  existing  branch  of 
that  dynasty  to  enjoy  the  throne  as  his  deputies,  paying  him  a 
large  annual  tribute ;  and  he  not  only  dispatched  heralds  with 
renewed  invitatioOs  to  Shah  AulUm  to  return  to  Delhi,  but  placed 
on  it  his  SOB  Jewak  Bukht,  as  regent,  till  his  father  should  re- 
ttim  fronr  Bengal,  where  he  was  engaged  in  new  schemes  of 
conquest.  -  On  Sujah  Dowlah,  by  whose  intrepid  valour,  exerted 
at  a  most  critical  moment,  principally,  the  victory  was  gained,  he  . 
bestowed  magnificent  presents,  and  confirmed  hiro  in  the  ex- 
alted post  of  perpetual  Vizier  of  the  empire.  After  staying  some 
time  there  to  settle,  on  the  best  basis  possible,  the  distracted 
aflfairs  of  the  country,  he  appointed  Nidjib  al  Dowlah,  governor 
of  the  city,  and  guardian  of  the  royal  family,  and  returned  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1761 ,  to  Candahar ;  nor  from  that  period  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1779,  owing  to  distractions  nearer 
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home,  and  the  firm  barrier  t)ye8©nlfed  to  his  farther  progress 
by  the  Seiks,  was  the  capital  cursed  with  another  visit  from  that 
SGDurge  of  Hindostan.  * 

SHAH  AULUM. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  distressing  part  of  the  Mogul  his^ 
tory  which  exhibits  the  singular,  phaenoflienon  of  an  empekor 
without  an  empike,  and  that  emperor  himself  residing  many 
years  duriqg  the  early  part  of  his  reign  a  voluntary  exile  from 
his  capital  in  an  pbscure  corner  of  his  nominal  dominions,  and  a 
pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  a  foreign  power.  Although  the  detail, 
of  these  matters  more  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
English  successes  in  India  than  to  the  General  History^  it  will  be 
necessary  to  present  the  reader  with  a  summary  statement  of  facts, 
that  led  to  such  an  extraordinary  predicament  in  one.  of  the 
princes  of  Timur's  family. 

The  first  attempt  of  Shah  Aulumtp  possess  himself  of  Bahar 
and  Bengal,  or  rather  of  their  vvealth,  by  which  be  hoped  to  re- 
instate himself  in  splendour  at  Delhi,  has  been  alr^dy  Tnenticxned 
as  wholly  unsuccessful.  On  the  return  of  Swjah  Dowlah  to  Oude  in 
a  762,  loaded  with  honours,  and  flushed  with  recent  victory,  with 
what  ever  awe  the  British  character  might  have  before  inspired 
him,  that  awe  was  now  in  a  great  degree  efiaced,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  imperial  name  and  imperial  banners  he  hoped 
with  his  mighty  armies  to  overwhelm  them  as  he  had  over-, 
whelmed  the  myriad  foe  at  Paniput.  The  expulsion  of  Meer 
Cossim  from  the  Nabobship  of  Bengal  was  the  ostensible  reason . 
alleged  by  the  Vizier  for  this  unprovoked  attack  upon  them. . 
To  him,  Cossim,  after  the  inhuman  massacre  in  cold  blood 
of  the  English  gentlemen  at  Patna,*  had  fled  with  the  remnant 

*  See  an  account  of  this  sanguinary  affair  in  Vanj5itt§rt's  <<  BctngaU'^  Vol.  111% 
P-  375- 
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of  his  army,  and  by  him  was  for  a  time  protected,  but  afterwards 
plundered  and  deserted.  Immense  preparations  were  made  for 
an  expedition  which  was  to  insure  to  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Bahar  and  Bengal,  and  expel  the  English  from  the  Indian 
shores  for  ever.  Early  in  1764,  those  mighty  preparations  being 
complete,  the  armies  of  the  two  soubahs  commenced  their  march 
southward.  The  respectable  native  historian  of  Bengal,  Gholam 
HossAiN,  describing  the  progress  of  the  march,  mentions  their 
numbers  as  exceeding  calculation,  covering  the  country  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  but  from  the  ignorance  of  the  generals,  and 
want  of  discipline,  murdering  one  another.  It  was  not  an  army, 
but  rather  a  moving  nation.*  With  this  undisciplined  rabble, 
and  with  Clive's  victory,  at  Plassey,  fresh  in  his  memory,  did 
Sujah  Dowlah  hope  to  conquer  a  British  army ! 

Among  that  rabble,  however,  were  doubtless  intermingled 
many  battalions  of  the  Rolulla  and  Mogul  cavalry,  that  fought  so 
valiantly  against  the  Mahratta  host ;  by  some  of  his  more  expe- 
rienced generals  he  was  strenuously  advised  from  the  immense 
mass  in  motion  to  select  those  squadrons,  and  with  those  alone, 
and  his  iartillery,  which  was  numerous  and  well  served,  to  advance 
agmnst  the  foe ;  but  Sujah  Dowlah  despised  his  enemy  too  much 
to  take  thdr  advice,  and  entered  Bahar  at  the  head  of  this  disor- 
dbrly  band,  "  spreading  desolation,"  says  Hossain,  "  for  miles 
around  their  line  of  march."-f  The  English  army  under  Major 
Camac,  greatly  diminished  in  nundbers,  and  worn  down  with  ex- 
cessive fatigue  during  the  late  arduous  campaign,  in  which  Meer 
Cossim  had  been  driven  before  them  through  a  great  part  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  also  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  this  new  and  formidable  foe — thought  it  prudent  now  to  fall 

•  Gholam  Hossain  translated  by  Captain  Scott,  p,  437. 
t  Gliolam  Hossain,  p.  432, 
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back  from  Buxar  to  Pttna,  neanpdiich  city,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  keep  the  field  against  such  an  immense  superiority^ 
they  threw  up  intrenchmerits.  Inspired  with  new  confidence  by 
their  retreat/  the  allies  kept  up  a  vigorous  pursuit,  and  having 
arrived  at  Phulwaurree,  aboiit  four  miles  distant  from  Patna,  they 
there  pitched  their  tents.  Early  on  the  following  morning  they 
advanced,  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  made  three  successive 
assaults  on  the  English  lines,  which  however,  being  defended 
with  equal  vigour  and  more  dexterity  i^n  the  attack  was  made, 
they  were  as  many  times  repulsed  with  immeihse  slaughter. 
Towards  evening  Sujah  Dowlah  with  his  discomfited  army  re- 
treated to  their  encampment  at  Phulwamtee,  extremely  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  Meer  Coss^m,  who  had  all  the  day  kept  at  a 
very  respectful  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  nor  had  even 
quitted  his  station  when  reqirired  by  signals  to  advance,*  The 
Vizier  was  himself  wounded  in  the  acCroiv,  and  was  in  consequence 
for  some  days  confined  to  his  tent.  On  his  recovery  he  attempted 
nothing  decisive,  but  encamped  nearer  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
and  contented  himself  with  occaaiondiry  parading  before  the 
English  lines  in  all  the  pomp  of  Asiatic  tarlitary  splendour. 
After  a  month  had  thus  elapded  in  inactivity,  as  the  season  of 
the  rains  was  rapidly  a^JFoaching,  this  vain  ^lorio«s  dwe£  re^ 
treated  to  Buxar,  wh^ra  he  continued,  intending  to  reBum  tt> 
the  attack  of  Patna,  when  the  wet  season  should  be  over. 

During  all  this  time  9iah  Aulum  was  treated  with  great 
neglect  and  inc&flferenoe  by  the  arrogafnt  Vizier ;  in  short,  as  the 
mere  itnperial  pageant  of  his  amWtious  projects.  Sick  of  such 
empty  homage,  and  such  lukewarm  friendship,  he  became  irapa^ 
tient  to  throw  himself  upon  the  gertewsity  of  the  British  cbm« 
mander.   He  even  sent  a  message  to  that  purport  by  oiir  author, 

*  Gholam  Hossain,  p.  432* 
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Gholam  HossaitijWho-was  upon  the  spot,  and  in  his  suit;  but 
Major  Carnac  respectfully  replied,  «*  that  his  majesty  was  not 
lien  in  a  situation  to  act  from  himself,  and  that  therefore  the 
English  could  enter  into  no  negodation  with  him."  Neither  was 
his  conduct  to  Meer  Cossim  marked  with  any  more  feeling  or 
respect :  he  had  agreed  to  pay  the  Vixier  eleven  hicks  of  rupees 
monthly  during  the  war,  bM  that  war  becoming  greatly  pro- 
tracted, the  Vizier  thought  proper  to  anticipate  payment,  and  on 
some  trivial  pretence  confined  Meer  Cossim,  and  seieed«^»on  all 
his  property,  which  was  immense ;  he  being  supposed  to  hav^ 
carried  out  of  Bengal  the  amount  <^  five  milfions,  in  gold  and 
jewels.  The  day  of  severe  retributkin,  however,  was  at  hand, 
when  he  himself  was  doomed  to  become  an  afegect  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  others ! 

.  The  rain^  being  at  length  over,  Cobnel  Hector  Munro,  who 
had  superseded  Major  Carnac,  and  hnw^ht  a  great  accession  of 
strei^th  to  the  army,  net  only  in  point  of  numbers,  bat  of  vigo- 
rous jdisdpjine,  which  it  also  wanted,  corameneed  ias  march  for 
Buxar,  where  .the  enemy  in  their  turn  had- strongly  intrenched 
themselves.  Buxar  is  situated  on  the  river  Carunuiassa,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bahar*  100  miles,  above  Patna.  On  receiving  this  in- 
telligence 3^ah.  Dowlah  sent  a  large  detachment  of  M<^1 
cavalry  to  harass  bis  line  of  march ;.  but.  the.  EogGsh  army  vras 
not  to  be  retarded  or.disms^ed.  They  tei^  with  them  only  ten 
days  provi^n,  and  they  had  resolved  in  that  fli»ce  to  conquer  or 
die.  ■  The  Vizier's  troops,  2|dded  to  diose  of.  Cossim  and  the  em- 
peror, composed  an  army  d  50,000  men ;  that  of  the  En^ish 
scarcely  amounted  to 5000  men,  of  which  isoo  weiie  Europeans. 
On  his  arrival  at  Buxar,  Cokmel  Mimro  encunped  tm  the 
borders  of  a  morass,  which  now  only  separated  the  hostile 
Ernies.    Two  days  they  remained  inactive ;  on  the  third  the 
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Vizier  changing  his  resolution  of  avoiding  a  general  oigagement, 
marched  out  of  hisintrenchments  at  the  head  of  the  Mogulcavalry, 
said  took  ttts  sttiticin  at  soitie'CttAaniseon  the  i%ht  of  the  English 
ain^.'  ]fiB.tn^il8terl,'fienyiBlfaadBi>;<oecuf]i«d  a  nrined  viUage  on 
die'batilo'of ikm Gaageb/ontftdfrlefli  Eight bdlifali6i«or<9e{>oys, 
dressed  and  disdfiliiukt  by  G^ttei  1in  thtf  European  manner,  -with 
a  numerous*  train  «f  artiUeyy,formed  the  fVont  fine,  suppoi'ted 
in  the  rear  by  a  hirge'bddy  of  cavalny.    A  heavy  fi're  of 'di^ilon 
and  musquetry  immediately  coMtmanctid)  "imd  Wa«  kept  \ip  for  a 
long  period,  and  -with  gi^at' spirit  on  both-^ded.  -  The  V&i6r/ifi- 
the  mean  time;  pouHng  4^wA  «^h'^>hici<cs(valry, 'hattosfed  <rtte 
British  m  flank,  and  the  Doranny  hdr^  at  bne  fhAe>  penetitited 
the  line  of  majdr  Mun^o's  cavalry,  and  th^eW  iiUim  into  mo^ 
mentary  (fisorder ;  but  all  was  quickly  restored  by  ihfe  'Contirtued* 
well-directed,  redoubled  Hire'  dT'th^  E^^gliirti  iirtillc^y;  which 
mowed  down  whole  squadtonS)  and 'overwhelmed  hotut  antf 
infantry  with  protniwudus  destruction'.'  fn'the  hfeiglVf  aKdantdour 
of  the  conflict,  Munro/oatli^  4tid'collecti^,  ^f6effed  la  strotyg* 
body  with  a  view  to  db^odge  Beny  'Bahs(dui!>  froiri  thie  village  W 
the  left,  which  was  happily  effected,  and  ^e  vktoribu5  squadron' 
impetubusly  rusMng  forward,  entered;  t^i  fArnidetdd;  the  cannp' 
of  the- Vizier,  whlbh  thi^ew  the  ^^4ioIe  field  Wfo  irretrievable  con-- 
fusion^  acr  the  Dnranny  and  otilier  merccitiary  troops,  despairing 
of  victory,  now  pressed  forwards  wlthe<jnal  eagerness  to  partake 
of  the  spoil,  and  repay  thttttiMlvea  hyfUmdbAtig  -the  rich  tents 
and  baggage  of  ^leii^  employ^.'  The  heroes,  hdwev^r,  wht>  had 
so  arduously  fought  on  fhat'dfty,  soon  arrived  to  claim  the  just  re- 
ward of  triumphant  valour,  and  the  barbarous  hordes  quickly  dis- 
appeared. In  the  general  fl^ht  that  riow  took  place,  Snjah  OowlaAi, 
left  almost  alone  by  his  perfidious  au^iarifes,  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  follow  the  route  of  lus  retreating  army,  nor  did  he 
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tliink  bimself  in  perfect  security  till  with  a  few  followers  he  ar* 
rived  at  Allahabad.  This  celebrated  battle,  decisive  of  the  claims  of 
Cossim  to  Bengal,  and  of  the  power  of  the  native  princes,  to  con- 
tend With  European  armies,  took  place  in  October  1764 :  6,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  130  pieces  of  caopon, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores  were  taken  on  the  field* 
In  the  intrenched  camp,  notwithstanding  the  depredations  made 
by  those  Afghan  marauders,  still  an  immense  booty  remawed  to 
the  victors  in  money,  bullion,  jewels,  and  every  sp^pies  of  valu- 
able property,  for,  according  to  our  author, ''  the  cantonments 
resembled  a  populous  city  radier  than  a  camp."^ 

The  emperor,  with  this  fresh  proof  of  the  kiviacibility  of  the 
.  English  before  him,  and  b^ing  once  more  the  master  of  hia  own 
aodons,  again  applied  to  the  Bntiah  general  for  that  protecticii 
which  it  was  now  thought  proper  to  grant  him«  He  wa^  M£Ofdr 
ingly  received  in  the  British  camp  with  the  honours  <tue  to  his 
high  rank,  and  attended  Colonel  Munro  to  Bmaref^  where  a 
handsome  stipend  was  allowed  for  his  ijaaiDt^n^noe  till  the  plea- 
sure of  the  governor  and  council  at  Calcutta  could  be  known 
concerning  his  future  disposal.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  with 
Sujah  Dowlah  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  with  such  unva- 
ried success,  that  after  having  in  vain  called  to  his  aid  RolnUas 
and  Mahrattas,  the  warriors  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  chiefs  on 
the  Jumna,  he  found  himself  stnpt  of  all  his  dominions,  and  was, 
in  his  turn,  ultimately  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  cle- 
mency of  the  victors.  General  Caraac,  having  vesumod  the 
supreme  command,  received  the  fallen  chief  with  respoct ;  and  in 
the  end  he  was,  from  motives  of  sound  policy,  restored  to  all  his 
territories,  except  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which, 
with  a  revenue  of  m  lacks,  or  dfto,oool.  were  conferred  on  the 

•  Golam  Hosiain,  p.  44a. 
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Moguls  and  the  Castle  of  the  latter  place  assigned  him  as  a  suit* 
able  residence,  in  additionf  to  thi^  allowance,  on  his  majesty's 
issuing  iirmauns,  granting^  in  perpettdty,  to  the  Company,  the 
office  of  DuANNY,  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal » 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the  British  governour.  Lord  Clive,  recently 
returned  to  India^  engaged  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury,  as  at 
kind  of  quk  rent  out  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  ^6  lacks,  or 
96o,oooL  more,  making  a  clear  annual  income  of  nearly  half  a 
millk>n  ster&ig ;  ah  income  amply  adequate,  not  only  to  his 
necessities,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  some  degree  of  regal 
splendour. 

While,  however,  the  emperor  was  thus  liberally  provided  for, 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Company,  in  return,  obtained 
essential  advantages,  which  placed  them,  as  foreigners,  in  a  new 
and  enviable  situartion ;  for  they  were  1^  these  firmauns,  and 
that  grant,  constituted  an  effid^t,  permanent  part  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  with  the  sovereign's  authority,  added  to  their  own,  for 
the  accomphshnrmt  of  ail  reasonable  purposed  of  power,  and 
aggrandisement,  tr^^ether  with  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  a  mil^ 
LioK  Ai^D  AN  HALF  sTERLiKO,  after  all  the  charges  of  the  civil  and 
military  estaUishitient  were  paid.  Under  the  protecticm  of  the 
English,  we  shall  at  present  leave  Shah  Auhim,  and  return  to  the 
administration  of  afl^ra  at  Delhi,  under  his  son,  and  Nidjib  a} 
Dowlah«    : 

To  that  capital,  and  a  small  district  adjoining  to  it,  (Hi  each  side 
of  the  Junrna,  were  the  once  mighty  and  extensive  domains  of 
the  Mogul  tovereign  redueed;  and  even  that  wretched  ^ttance 
of  territory,  oa  the  departure  of  Abdallah,  the  rapack>us  Jams, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Rohilla  minister,  endeavoured  to 
wrest  from  his  grasp.  The  irttrepsd  minister,  with  a  far  inferior 
force,  took  the  field,  but  made  am^ids  by  bis  skUl  and  address, 
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for  what  be  wanted  in  point  of  number.  Confiding  in  their 
numbers,  unimpaired  by  the  recent  battle  from  which  we  have 
seen  they  early  and  prudently  receded,  the  chiefs  of  that  nation, 
in  vain  assurance  c^  victory,  amidst  the  toil  of  arms  occasionally 
indulged  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  This  culpable  negligence 
passed  not  unobs^ved  by  Nidjib  al  Dowlah,  who,  by  his  spies, 
was  fully  acquainted  with  whatever  was  transacted  in  the  hostile 
camp.  Having,  by  this  means,  gained  intelligence  of  a  large 
hunting  party,  in  which  Suraje  Mull  and  his  principal  generals 
were  to  be  engaged  on  a  particular  day,  he  contrived  on  that 
very  day  to  dispatch  a  resolute  body  of  500  horse,  under  a  com- 
mander of  approved  valour,  to  intercept  them,  while  he  himself 
with  the  main  body  of  bis  troops,  rushed  on  the  Jaut  army, 
utterly  unprepared,  and  deprived  of  the  advantage.of  its  most 
skilful  generals.  In  both  cases  the  well-concerted  project  was 
crowned  vnth  complete  success.  After  a  desperate  defence, 
Sm^je  Mull  and  his  chiefs  (about  goo  in  number)  were  cut  oS 
to  a  man,  and  the  head  of  Suraje  Mull  being  borne  aloft  on  a 
spear,  and  exhiluted  to  his  army,  they  were  strucic  with  fear  and 
horror  at  the  sight ;  and  after  a  feeble  resistance,  fied  in  evtrj 
direction.  They  were  pursued  by  the  Moguls  to  a  great  distance, 
aiid  with  immense  slaughter,  after  which  the  victors  returned  in 
triumph  to  Delhi,  where  the  death  of  the  restless  and  turbulent 
Suraje  Mull  seemed  to  promise  them  a  long  and  unctisturbed 
repose. 

It  proved,  however,  but  of  short  duration^  for  the  rajah's  son, 
Jowafair  Mull,  being  determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and 
having  in  addition  to  his  own  troops,  hired  a  body  of  bo,ooo 
Mahrattas,  under  Mulhar  Row,  marched  at  the  head  of  this 
formidable  army  to  Delhi,  to  which  dty  he  laid  close  siege  tor 
three  months,  Nidjib  being  uttjerly  unable  to  cope  with  such  an 
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accumulation  of  force.  Being  reduced,  at  length,  to  great  distress, 
and  well  knowing  the  mercenary  nature  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
he  contrived  by  a  large  present,  to  bring  Mulhar  Row  over  to 
his  interests,  and  the  Jauts  finding  themselves  betrayed  by  their 
venal  allies^  were  ultimately  compelled  to  agree  to  conditions 
very  ill  calculated  to  gratify  their  Mgh^flown  ideas  of  conquest 
and  vengeance,  and  retired  humiliated  and  disgusted  to  their  own 
country.  Repeated  attacks,  however,  upon  the  capital,  but  of 
minor  importance,  continued,  afterwards,  to  be  made  both  by 
this  people  and  the  Seiks,  but  they  were  all  repulsed  or  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  political  address  of  this  able  and  upright  states^ 
man,  who  having  discharged  with  hc»iour  both  the  duties  of  pri-*> 
vate  life,  and  those  due  to  the  royal  family,  entrusted  to  Ihs  care, 
.exphred  of  a  complication  of  disorders,  wnd  deeply  regretted  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  in  1770.  His  son,  Zabetah  Khan,  sue-* 
ceeded  him  in  his  important  ministerial  charge  at  Delhi^;  but  in 
that  station  he  seems  to  have  acted  with  neither  the- ability,  inte<* 
grity,  or  loyalty  of  his  father,  indeed  it  will  be  presently  seen, 
that  under  whatever  obligations  the  family  of  Timur  might  lie 
to  Nidjtb  al  Dowlah,  they  were  utterly  annulled  by  the  long 
series  of  insults  and  oppressions  heaped  upon  them  at  a  subse- 
quent period  by  this  traitor,  and  his  inhuman  son,  or  ratlier  mon* 
ster  in  human  form,  Gholaum  Caudir. 

'.  Deluded  by  a  phantom  of  ideal  grandeur,  and  impatient  to  be 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi, 
Shah  Aulum,  after  a  reluctant  residence  at  Allahabad  under  the 
protection  of  the  English,  during  five  years,  at  length  determined 
to  exchange  the  comforts  of  independence  for  the  splendid  cares 
of  a  diadem i' whose  glory  was  faded,  and  whose  authority  was 
extinguished.  Out  of  the  liberal  stipend  settled  upon  him  by  the 
Company,  Shah  Aulum  had  been  able  to  save  a  considerable 
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sum,  and  as  the  English  <rontinued  firm  in  their  resohition  not  to 
assist  hhn  in  his  anrbitious  projects,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  Mahrattas,  who  were  by  this  time  sufficiently  recovered 
from  their  late  disaster  to  engage  in  new  schemes  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement,  and  in  fact  had  at  that  moment  an  army 
encamped  near  Delhi,  of  30,000  horse,  waiting  the  current  of 
events  to  be  employed  by  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties 
that  harassed  the  empire.  In  this  his  rash  determination  to  quit 
Allahabad,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  he  was 
encouraged  and  supported  by  his  favourite  minister,  Hussam  al 
Dowlah,  a  man  of  base  and  venal  principles,  and  originally  of 
mean  extraction,  but  who  had  risen  to  distinction  by  beoomkig 
the  pander  of  his  master^s  illicit  {Measures.  This  wretch,  to 
whose  pernicious  councils  the  greater  part  of  the  errors  of  his 
eariy  reign  may  be  justly  ascribed,  hoped,  by  engaging  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  royal  cause,  and  under  their  protection,  to 
establish  beyond  controul  his  assumed  power  over  the  crown  in 
ifhat  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action  in  which  they  possessed 
ample  ability  to  place  him,  and  his  plans  and  coundls  were  bitt 
too  eagerly  attended  to  on  this  and  other  oocasicHis  by  his  info- 
tuated  sovereign.  The  sum  which  was  stipulated  by  this  minister 
for  their  assistance  in  putting  him  in  possession  of  Delhi  was  ten 
lacks  of  rupees,  and  this  sum  their  rapacious  chiefs  insisted  on 
being  paid  before  hand,  with  which  extraordinary  demand,  after 
much  negotiation,  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  comply.  His 
own  army,  ahhough  not  numerous,  was  respectable,  having  been 
disciplined  after  the  European  manner,  and  commanded  by 
English  officers,  who  were,  however,  not  permitted  to  accompany 
him  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Corah.  To  that  boundary  the  im- 
perial troops  were  attended  by  the  Vizier  and  Sir  Robert  Barker, 
the  English  commander  in  chief,  who,  after  repeating  in  vain  his 
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own  earned  request,  ami  that  of  the  presidency  of  Calcutta^  that 
.be  would  not  depart  from  under  their  protection,  took  his  finai 
adieu.  In  this  request  the  Vizier  also  joined,  but  in;^cerely,  as 
he  had  secretly  encouraged  the  departure  of  a  prince,  whose 
stifict  union  wkh  the  English  he  considered  as  a  bar  to  the  suc- 
cess of  projects  to  the  accomplishment  of  whidi  he  wanted  their 
assistance. 

The  royal  army  now  moved  forward,  and  arriving  at  Ferokh- 
abad,  the  Nabob  of  which,  Ahmed  Khan  Bunguish,  was  re* 
centjy  dead.  Shah  Aulum  recdved  from  his  son  a  tribute  of  five 
lades,  as  a  compensation  for  having  confirmed  to  him  by  a  royal 
firmaun  those  estates  and  that  property  of  his  deceased  father, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Mogid  empire,  should  have 
reverted  to  the  crown.  Thus  was  the  royal  treasury  still  far- 
ther replenished,  and  with  invigorated  confidence  pressing  for-^ 
ward  towards  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  the  emperor  was  in  a  few 
days  joined  by  the  Mahratta  army,  who,  marching  on  with  Mm 
to  the  capital  without  meeting  any  obstructicm,  entered  it  in 
grand  procession,  and  completed  their  agreement  by  publicly  en- 
throning hun  with  great  pomp  on  the  miiisnud  of  Delhi.  This 
joyful  event  took  place  in  December  1771 ;  a  momentary  exul- 
taticm  was  diffiised  throngh  that  desolated  metropolis,  and  the 
palace  and  court  were  illuminated  by  a  tran^nt  ray  of  their  an*- 
dent  splendour- 
Inflamed  with  resentment  against  Zabetah  Khan,  who,  after  his 
father's  decease,  was  reported,  not  only  to  have  treated  the  empe- 
ror, then  resident  at  Allahabad,  with  marked  disrespect,  but,  also 
to  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  royal  haram,  by  an  intrigue 

with  one  crfthe  princesses  of  the  Wood, with  the  aggrava^ 

tion  of  refusing  to  remit  to  court  the  customary  tribute  of  his  dis- 
trict—Shah  Aulum,  early  in  the  following  year,  commenced 
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his  march  at  the  head  of  90,000  men,  chiefly  Mahratta  cavalry, 
for  the  territories  of  that  chief.  They  comprehended  the  pro- 
vince of  Sehaurunpore,  situated  about  70  miles  north-east  of 
Delhi,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Daoab,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sewalick  hills ;  and  were  conferred  on  his  father,  in  Jag- 
hire,  in  just  reward  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services  to 
the  state.  Zabetah  Khan,  conscious  of  g^ilt,  and  prejudging  his 
fate,  had  made  every  preparation  possible  for  resisting  the  Mogul 
forces ;  he  had  placed  numerous  garrisons  in  all  lus  forts,  and 
commanded  in  the  field  a  diosen  body  of  veteran  Rohiilas ;  but 
against  the  immense  Mahratta  army,  now  advancing  to  desdate 
his  country,  it  was  in  hb  power  to  oppose  no  adequate  force,  and 
after  several  desperate  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  across  the  Ganges,  and  take  refuge  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Sujah  Dowlah,  who,  however  in  his  heart  he  might 
detest  tlie  Rohiilas,  retained  a  still  greater  dread  and  abhorrence 
cf  the  Mabrattas.  Well  knowing  how  obnoxious  he  was  to 
them  from  his  conduct  at  Paniput,  that  omrah  had  advanced  t6 
Shahabad,  the  frontier  city  of  his  dominions,  attended  by  Sir 
Robert  Barker,  and  a  considerable  body  of  English  tnx^,  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  Colonel  Champion  was  at  Benares 
with  a  still  larger  body ;  but  the  emperor  restrained  thdr  impe- 
tuosity, and  having  plundered  the  country  of  every  valiuMe  it 
contained,  the  whole  army  returned  to  Ddhi.  On  this  occadon 
he  experienced  a  glaring  proof  of  the  equity  of  his  new  allies, 
for  out  of  the  immense  booty  whkh  they  had  obtained  in  this 
campaign,  the  Mahrattas  scarcely  allowed  any  part  to  tHfe 
Moguls,  with  whom  they  had  agreed  to  divide  the  spoil ;  and 
having  thus  drained  both  the  emperor  and  the  country,  marched 
off  towards  Agra  to  pass  the  rainy  season,  ahd  raise  fresh  oon- 
tributi<His  among  the  Jauts.     In  the  late  expedition  we  first  hear 
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of  the  distinguiahed  teavery  and  ability  of  KudjuflFKhan,  general 
of  the  imperial  troops,  who  will  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
die  annals  of  dus  reign,  and  whose  exertimis  the  emperor  re« 
warded  to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  thdr  perfidy,  after  the  rains,  the 
Mahrattas  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
having  been  secretly  bribed  by  Zabetah  Khan,  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  die  court  of  Delhi,  insisting  on  the  restoration  of  that 
omrah  to  all  die  territories,  for  ejectkig  him  from  which  they 
had  been  paid  by  the  emperor.  By  their  own  peremptory 
mandates  the  newly  appointed  officers  were  removed  from  the 
diistricts  niear  Delhi,  in  which  they  had  been  placed  as  the  only 
means  of  paying  the  heavy  arrears  due  to  them;  and  the 
wretched  emperor,  baiSed,  deluded,  and  assailed  on  every  side 
by  insult,  and  clamour,  began  heartily  to  wish  himself  once 
more  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  in  the  ehjoyment  of  an 
d[>ridged  but  undisturbed  domain,  and  a  solid  and  certain,  though 
inferior  revenue.  His  treacherous  mimster,  Husham,  grown 
j^lous  df  the  rising  influence  of  NudjufFKhan,  is  said  privately 
to  have  instigated  the  Mahrilttas  to  these  ouCrages,  in  ord€!r  to 
cru^  that  chief,  and  obtain  the  disbanding  of  his  army,  on  the 
plea  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.  But 
neither  would  that  loyal  chief  desert  his  sovereign  in  this  extre- 
mity, nor  would  the  aiFectioh  of  the  soldiers  suffer  themselves  to 
be  torn  from  their  general.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  near  ap* 
proach  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  aU  the 
troops  wiiich  Delhi  could  supply,  and  offered  them  battle  under 
the  walls  of  the  dty.  Scarcely  had  he  formed  his  line,  when 
the  Mahrattas  began  the  attack  in  their  usual  impetuous  maimer ; 
bu(t  they  were  repulsed  by  the  steady  bravery  of  the  Moguls, 
and  pursued  to  some  distance.     Their  flight  was  probably 
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designed,  for  the  pursuit  was  fetal.  Having  advanced  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  artillery  of  the  city  walls,  which  defended  their 
rear,  they  were  surrounded  by  so  superior  a  body  of  Mahratta 
cavalry  as  insured  victory  to  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the 
Delhians  for  a  time  resolutely  continued  the  unequal  contest. 
Many  brave  Moguls  perished  on  that  fatal  day,  and  Nudjuff,  iri 
particular,  seemed  determined  not  to  survive  the  disaster  While 
attempting  to  rush  singly  on  the  armed  m3rriads.of  the  foe,  he 
was  stopt  by  his  friends,  and  carried  by  force  into  Delhi,  where, 
however,  neither  his  courage  nor  his  patriotism  could  save  him 
from  the  vindictive  fury  of  his  rival. 

The  Mahrattas  in  a  few  days  removed  their  camp  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  their  chiefs,  Bissagee  and  Holkar,  together 
with  Zabetah  Khan,  insolently  entered  the  palace  on  their  ele- 
phants, as  far  as  the  hall  of  audience,  a  privilege  allowed  only  to 
the  royal  fan)lly.  The  humiliated  emperor  descended  from  his 
throne  to  receive  them,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  all  thar 
arrogant  demands.  Zabetah  Khan  was  completely  restored  to  all 
the  domains  that  had  been  wrested  from  him,  and  had  also  the 
rank  of  ameer  al  omrah  bestowed  upon  him.  The  Jauts  were 
also  rerinstated  in  many  of  their  possessions  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  in  the  Dooab,  and  added  to  the  royal  domain ; 
and  the  Mahrattas  appropriated  to  themselves  other  large  tracts ; 
so  that  Delhi  alone  remained  to  the  beggared  monarch.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  degrading  him  thus  far,  they  compelled  lum 
to  Violate  every  principle  of  honour  and  gratitude,  by  demanding 
of  him  a  grant  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  where 
he  had  been  so  long  and  so  generously  protected  by  the  Englidi. 
The  English,  however,  on  his  retreat  from  those  provinces,  had 
seized  upon  them,  as  their  property,  not  only  by  conquest,  but 
by  his  former  cession  of  them,  and  the  Mahrattas  stood  too  mudi 
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in  awe  c^  their  power  at  present  to  attempt  occupying  them. 
Nudjuff  Khan,  upon  whom  the  minister  laid  all  the  blame  of  re- 
nstance^  was  fined  in  a  heavy  sum,  and  banished  the  royal  pre- 
sence, and  the  city  of  Delhi,  from  which  in  three  days  he 
departed  with  all  his  adherents,  but  was  immediately  taken  into 
the  service  of  Holkar,  who  admired  his  bravery,  at  a  large 
stipend. 

The  Mahrattas  shortly  after  commenced  their  march  for^ 
Rohilcund,  with  intent  to  plunder  that  province ;  but  found  there 
Sujah  Dowlah,  and  an  English  brigade  under  Sir  Robert  Barker,- 
to  whom  the  Rohillas  had  applied  for  protection,  ready  to  obstruct 
thdr  progress.  After  committing  their  usual  depredations  on 
the  northern  and  exposed  districts  of  the  province,  awed  by  the 
approach  of  the  British  artillery,  they  retired  precipitately  across 
the  Ganges,  and  bending  their  course  towards  the  Jumna,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  returned  to  Deccan.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
Mahrattas,  NudjufFKhan,  vnth  his  faithful  battalions,  joined  the 
forces  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  by  his  earnest  recommendations,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Sr  Robert  Barker,  he  was  again  restored  to  the  empe- 
ror's favour,  who  had,  in  fact,. parted  with  him  only  by  compul- 
sion. He  had  Icmg  viewed  with  disgust  the  unprincipled  conduct 
of  his  favourite  minister,  Husham,  by  whose  predilection  for  the 
Mahrattas  he  had  suffered  such  extreme  affliction  and  debase- 
ment. The  treasury  was  empty,  and  even  the  crown-jewels- 
had  been  pledged  to  supply  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  court ; 
the  army  also  had  become  mutinous  on  account  of  the  great 
arrears  due  to  them.  In  this  emergency,  it  seemed  but  just  that 
the  remedy  should  be  derived  from  that  quarter  which  was  the 
source  of  tl^se  multiplied  calamities.  The  minister  was. given 
up  to  the  merited  vengeance  of  his  fortunate  rival,  and  his 
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ill-gotten  treasures  were  devoted  to  alleriate  the  pyM^  disti!esae5« 
After  keeping  him  confined,  however,  during  two  years,  Nu^juff 
Khan  had  the  generosity  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  allowed  him 
a  liberal  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  without  indignation  that  the  historian  of  this  period 
finds  himself  compelled  to  descend  from  recording  the  annals  of 
a  great  dynasty,  and  become  the  degraded  narrator  of  the  ambi- 
tious struggles  for  power  of  their  viziers  and  favourite.  Sujah 
Dowlah  had,  however,  now  become  a  personage  of  greater  poli- 
tical consequence  in  the  empire,  possessed  far  more  extensiye 
territories,  and  a  far  more  abundant  revenue,  than  even  Shah 
Aulum  himself.  His  ambition,  indeed,  had  expanded  mth  his 
power ;  and  he  now  determined,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  the 
English,  to  seize  on  the  country  of  the  RohiUas,  and  make  tM 
fine,  fertile,  and  contiguous  province,  a  constituent,  unalienaUie 
portion  of  his  own  dominions.  The  ostensible  plea,  never  wanted 
by  a  tyrant,  when  resolved  on  acts  of  aggression,  for  this  glanng 
act  of  injustice,  was  th^  neglect  of  the  chiefs  of  that  naticm  to  dis- 
charge the  sum  of  40  lacks,  stipulated  to  be  paid  him  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  the  preceding  year  against  the  Mah* 
ratta  hordes.  The  chiefs  urged,  in  excuse,  their  utter  inalxlity 
at  that  time  to  discharge  the  demand,  owing  to  the  desolated 
state  of  a  great  part  of  their  country ;  but,  whether  that  excuse 
were  feigned  or  real,  their  ruin  and  expulsion  were  resolved  upon 
by  the  inexorable  Vizier.  The  presidency  at  Calcutta  seem  in  this 
instance  too  easily  to  have  listened  to  those  delusive  maxims  of 
state*  policy,  which  removed  for  ever  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
ally  and  of  themselves,  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  neighboui;, 
of  whom  war  was  at  once  the  employment  and  delight  The 
imbecile  court  of  Delhi,  soothed  by  the  inunedkite  payment  of  a 
large  sum,  and  the  promise  of  sharing  ^i  the  plunder  of  Rohilcund, 
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prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  iniquitous  business ;  and 
Nudjuff  Khan,  at  that  time  successfully  pursuing  the  war  against 
the  Jauts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Agra,  was  recalled  for  that  purpose, 
and  ordered  to  unite  his  forces. with  those  of  the  Vizier  in  its 
reduction. 

Early  in  the  year  1774,  all  his  mighty  preparations  for  the 
attack  being  ready,  the  Vizier  took  the  field,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  the  British  under  Colonel  Champion*  Hafis^  Rahmut, 
the  most  distinguished  chief  among  the  Rohillas,  as  well  by 
power  as  talents,  commanded  the  army  of  warriors  who  were 
now  to  contend  against  such  great  odds  in  military  skill,  for 
their  independence,  and  even  their  very  existence,  as  a  nation. 
Their  collective  force  amounted  to  34,000  horse  and  foot,  4000 
rocket  men,  and  60  pieces  of  artillery.*  They  had  the  village 
of  Cutterah  on  their  rear,  and  a  river  that  runs  by  that  village 
covered  their  flank.  Colonel  Champk)n,  by  various  skilful  ma*- 
nceuvres  contrived  to  draw  them  from  that  advantageous  situ- 
ation, and,  by  delaying  the  attack  from  day  to  day,  caused  the 
Rohilla  general  to  relax  somewhat  in  point  of  vigilance.  On  the 
22d  of  April  the  British  comnumder  made  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  action,  and  marching  the  following  morning  at  two 
o'clock,  without  beat  qfdrum^  arrived  about  sun-rise  within  view 
of  the  Rohilla  camp.  The  confusion  of  the  Rohillas  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  so  formkiable  an  enemy,  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
within  cannon  shot  of  their  lines^  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot 
be  expressed.  Hafiz  Rahmut  did  the  utmost  in  his  power  to 
rectify  the  error  into  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed. 
Immediately  mounting  his  elephant,  he  sallied  forth  to  recon- 
noitre their  position,  and  on  his  return  to  camp,  by  his  presence 
and  authority,  prevented  the  flight  of  a  great  part  of  the  army, 
«  Hamilton's  History  of  the  Rohilla  Afghans,  page  231; 
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though  he  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  body  of  in* 
fantryj  about  4000  in  number,  who,  at  the  first  alarm  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  English,  had  retired  panio-struck  from  the  field. 
He  recounted  to  them  their  former  glories  on  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  he  reminded  them  that  the  enemy  whom  they  had  to 
oppose,  though  formidable  in  battle,  were  but  usurpers  like  them- 
selves ;  and  he  suceeded  in  inspiring  them  with  an  undaunted 
resolution  to  make,  at  least,  one  brave  effort  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  independence. 

Hafiz  himself  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  Afghan  army, 
directly  opposite  to  the  British  troops.  Fizoola  Khan,  the  next 
chief  in  power  and  consequence,  assisted  by  others,  subordinate 
to  himself  in  rank,  had  the  command  of  that  division  of  their 
forces  which  fronted  the  troops  led  on  by  the  Vizier,  and  his 
general  Latifet.  For  intrepid  personal  exertion,  however,  by 
distinguished  individuals,  there  was  little  opportuni^,  as  the 
action  principally  consisted  of  a  cannonade,  supported  with  great 
vigour  and  spirit  on  both  sides  for  two  hours ;  first  at  the  dis- 
tance of  2000  yards,  and  then,  as  the  armies  gradually  advanced 
towards  each  other,  of  500  yards.  Unfortunately  for  the  Ro- 
hillas,  most  of  their  shot,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  powder 
used  by  them,  fell  short  of  the  enemy,  and  their  rockets,  the  in- 
vention of  an  age  of  barbarity,  though  thrown  in  prodigious 
numbers,  did  but  little  execution  ;  whilst  a  continued  discharge 
of  balls  from  the  English  artillery  fell  in  torrents  upon  their 
centre,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  among  their  unweildy  columns* 
It  was  in  vain  that  Hafiz  Rahmut,  descending  from  his  elephant, 
and  mounting  a  horse,  repeatedly  urged  the  cavalry  to  second 
him  in  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  The 
terror  of  the  unremitting,  well-directed  fire  of  the  English  re- 
strained them  from  rushing,  as  they  thought,  upon  certain 
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destmction  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  seeing  their  gallant  general 
fall  its  victiin^  the  centre  immediately  began  to  give  way,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  broke  and  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  right  and  left  divisions,  commanded  by  Fizoola  Khan,  and 
the  other  Rohilla  chiefs,  when  they  saw  the  centre  broken  and 
dispersed,  and  the  allies  advancing  upon  them,  could  not  by  all 
the  upbraidings  and  intreaties  of  their  leaders  be  induced  to  stand 
their  ground,  but  fled  off  at  full  gallop,  hurry ing  them  reluctantly 
with  them  ;  and  leaving  their  camp  (which  was  still  standing) 
with  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  an  immense  booty,  to  the 
victors.  Some  bodies  of  the  Vizier's  cavalry  were  dispatched 
after  the  fugitives,  but,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  they  fled  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  for  the  most  part  eluded  their  pursuers.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  in  this  decisive  action  was  inconsiderable,  but 
that  of  the  Afghans  was  not  less  than  2000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  day  was  fatal  to  them  in  every  respect,  both 
individually,  and  as  a  nation. 

Although  Fizoola  Khan  was  utterly  unable  to  rally  his  troops 
on  the  day  of  action,  yet,  after' the  panic  was  over,  and  when  he 
had  retired  to  the  famous  hill-fort  of  LoUdong,  he  was  joined  by 
very  considerable  bodies  of  his  countrymen,  who  preferred  the 
desperate  chance  of  that  resource  to  imcondkional  submission. 
Their  increasing  numbers  and  resolute  resistance ,  eventually 
obtained  for  them,  through  the  mediation  of  the  English  com*- 
mander,  more  favourable  terms  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
expected.  Fizoola  was  left  in  full  possession  of  Rampore  and  its 
dependencies,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  fourteen 
lacks  of  rupees.  The  great  body  however  of  the  Rohilla  nation 
•were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  and  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  in  future  Fizoola's  military  establish*^ 
ment  should  never  exceed  5000  men. 
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In  the  mean  timeNiidjtiff  Kiian^  m  odnseq^lenc&af  tho^a^reer 
ment  entered  into  by  the  emperor  with  Sujah  Dowlah  to  aaaiafc 
him  with  a  body  of  troops,  had  advanced  to  BiBSOolee  on.ifae 
frontiers  of  Rolttlcund,  ii^h^ooo  men;  but  arrived  too  lale;to 
have  any  share  in  the  reduction  of  tlie  RohiUas.  Jbiaving.6ilfilkd 
the  compact, however, he cjaimedtfae atipulafodxewardof  haJ^i^ 
conquered  country  y  which  was  refused  by  the  Vlsier,  on  ibegroiwd 
of  his  having  borne  no  actual  part  in  it^  subjugalioDL  On  r^** 
ceiving,  however,  the  imperial  grants  investing  him  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Rohilla  territoryp  aod  Kinnoje^  together  vd^ 
Corah  and  Allahabad/ of  which  he  had  already*  been  put  in  pcN^- 
session'by  the  English,  he  remitted  a  handsome  p^Qsent  to  couit, 
and  reinforeed  Nudjuifi  with  some  of  his  own  troops  to  enable 
him  to  extend  his  conquestft  far  the  emperor  naminalfy^jwt  m 
reality  for  his  own  aggraadkera^nt  in  the  Dooab*  .Sarly  in  the 
followhig year  (1775)  ki  die  midst  ef  his  triomfbaa^dTUi  the 
zenith  of  gratified'  ambition,  expired. Siyahi Dpiv^rifhi  a^d  vka  <ucr 
ceeded  both  in  hia  govemmeuft  and  the  ofiice  ^B  Vizier  by  his 
eldest  son,  Aaoph  al  Dowlah.  The  peishcujdi  €ffer^  on  this 
occasion  was  suitable  to  his  rank  and  dignity  in. the  empire;  aod. 
thus  WHS  the  soyal  treasury  still  farther  enriched. 

Had  his  ministers  been  sincere  or  disinterested,  Shah  Aulum 
might  now  have  enjoyed  the  throne  with  some  share  of  its  ancient 
dignity  and  lustre;  but  the  splendid  victories  about  this  t^ne 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  Nudjuff  Khan  over  the  Jauts,  land  the 
rajahpout  chieia,  induced  him  almost  wholly  to  lay  a^lde.the 
obedience  of  a  subject,  and  treat  his  sovereign  with  a  eoii- 
temptuous  arrogance,  very  unmerited  by  hia  imperial  benefa^r. 
He  even  refused  to  admit  a  royal  officer  to  the  command  of,  the 
dtadel  of  Agra,  of  which  city  and  province,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  part  of  Delhi,  he  had  now  beccmie  the  entire  master ; 
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having  an  army  of  his  own,  and  residing  at  Agra  in  almost  regal 
istate. 

Next  to  NudjufF  himself,  but  far  below  him  (in  real  dignity 
iand  consequence)  the  most  prominent  actor  on  the  scene  at  this 
time  was  a  crafty,  venal,  and  unprincipled  omrah  named  Mujud 
dl  Dowlah,  the  empeVor's  minister  for  civil  affairs,  highly  in 
favour  with  his  master,  but  a  determined  enemy  of  that  com* 
mander,  and  as  far  as  he  dared,  a  resolute  opposer  of  his  ambi-^ 
tious  projects.  The  captain-general,  however,  superior  in  genius^ 
and  commanding  the  army,  looked  down  with  supreme  contempt 
both  on  the  king  and  his  minister*  After  long  abusing  the  em- 
peror's unlimited  confidence,  a  circumstance  arose  which  at  once 
proved  the  deep  duplicity  of  his  heart,  and  his  utter  incapacity 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire.  The  Seiks,  whose 
efforts  to  become  an  independent  state  in  Lahore,  during  the 
rdgn  of  Bahadur  Shah,  have  been  already  noticed,*  and  who 
during  the  late  distractions  of  the  empire  had  become  extremely 
numerous  and  powerful,  about  this  time  made  an  irruption  into 
the  province  of  Delhi,  and  extended  their  devastations  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Jumna.  To  obviate  a  danger  so  near  and  so 
alarming,  and  drive  the  marauders  back  into  their  own  territories, 
an  army  of  «o,ooo  men  was  immediately  raised,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  NudjufF,  Mujud  al  Dowlah,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it  It  was 
attended  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  was  considered  as 
a  force  perfectly  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  the  enemy. 

The  royal  army  having  advanced  as  far  as  Carnaul,  near  that 
dty  fell  in  with  the  first  detachment  of  Seiks,  which,  however^ 
being  very  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  avoided  an  engagement 
by  proposals  of  submission,  and  bought  their  peace  by  a  peishcuidi 

•  Sec  Chapter  IV.  page  511. 
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of  three  lacks,  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute.  They  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  march  of  the  imperial  troops,  which  now 
pursued  its  progress  towards  the  Seik  frondas,  and  encamped 
before  Puttiali,  a  town  sixty  coss  north  of  the  latter,  strongly 
fortified,  and  commanded  by  a  daring  chief,  named  Amur  Sing, 
who,  having  a  numerous  garrison,  and  abundance  of  provisions, 
was  resolved  to  sustain  a  siege.    To  this  resistance  he  was  fur* 
ther  instigated  by  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a  large  army 
of  S&ks  from  Lahore,  and  by  Ins  emissaries  he  contrived  to  keep 
up  a  strict  commumcation  with  the  chid^ins  of  the  battalions  of 
his  countrymen,  attendant  in  the  train  of  die  royal  army.    By 
diis  means  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  their  plans 
ttid  movem^its ;  and  receiving  inlbniMtion  of  the  v^al  cha« 
raster  oi  the  minister,  he  determined  to  tiuti  k  to  his  advantage, 
and,  to  carry  on  the  delusion  moreeiftKCtttaHy,  afiected  to  enter 
into  a  negodatkm  with  the  latter,  makkig  him  costly  presents^ 
and  still  more  s^^lendid  {woiwsef .  Commissioiiers  v^ere  in  conse* 
qutnce  mutually  appointed  to  settle  the  terms  of  surrender,  but 
those  cm  the  part  ctf  Amur  Sing  were  directed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  procrastinate  the  final  adjustment  of  matters^  At  length 
having  received  advice  of  the  near  approach  of  the  army  from 
Lahore,  Amur  Sing  suddenly  broke  off  the  treaty,  and,  the  SeBc 
chieftains  having  previotssly  lulled  suspicion  asleep  m  the  mind 
of  the  minister,  made  their  escape  at  tl^  head  of  thehr  troops, 
and  joined  their  ooknrades.  The  j^meful  supineness  and  inaction 
of  Mujud  al  Dowlah,  during  these  transactions,  corroborated  the 
strong  suspidons  that  prevailed  throughout  the  army  of  lus 
having  been  bribed  to  betray  the  royal  cause ;  but,  whether  or 
not  he  was  guilty  of  actual  collusion  "mth  the  enemy,  the  result 
was  the  same.    The  immense  host  of  Seiks  that  had  mardied 
from  Lahore  having  been  joined  by  the  fugitive  battalions^  and 
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the  troops  thit  compomd  the  garnson  of  Pattialt,  formed  together 
itti  irresJatiUe  army»  and  at  the  first  onset  the  king's  troops 
bdng  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their 
•ttaek»  were  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion »  and  every 
where  dispersed  and  put  to  the  rout.  The  powerful  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  statbned  in  the  -rear,  alone  sav^ 
them  from  total  destructbn. 

When  intelUgence  of  this  fatal  disaster  reached  Delhi,  the  whdie 
<^y  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  more  espe-^ 
dally  so  when  it  was  found  that  the  triumj^ant  enemy,  following 
up  their  victory,  had  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  in  their  usual  fero* 
dous  manner  were  plundering  the  northern  (ttstricts  of  the  Dooab. 
Messengers  were  instantly  dispi^tdied  by  the  terrified  emperor 
to  Nudjuff  Khan  at  Agra,  urging  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
return  with  the  army  undei^  Ms  command  to  Delhi,  and  the 
tummcHis  was  cheaifully  obeyed  by  a  chief  suffidently  confident 
in  his  own  merit,  and  who  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  crushing 
fear  ever  his  inveterate  enemy.  Mujud  al  Dowlah,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  remnant  of  his  discomfited  army,  had  returned  to 
the  capital  amkhst  the.ex^ecrations  of  the  people,  and  in  vain  en«- 
deavoured,  by  a  multitude  of  fallacious  statements,  to  justify 
himself  to  his  insulted  sovereign.  That  sovereign  heard  him 
with  deep  but  silent  indignation,  as  his  palace  was  snirounded  by 
Hs  troops,  and  himself  wholly  at  his  mercy.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Gaptain*-g^eral  to  Delhi,  Mujud  al  Dowlah,  and  one  of 
the  prinosa  of  the  liocd,  under  the  pretence  of  ddng  him  honour, 
were  ord^^red  to  march  a  few  coss  to  meet  him,  and  comiuct  him 
to  the  presence.  The  minister,  though  warned  by  his  friends 
that  treachery  was  designed  lum,  confidently  marched  out  to 
meet  his  rival.  On  entering  his  tent,  however,  he  was  arrested, 
and  sent  back  under  a  strong  guard  to  Delhi ;  and  shortly  afiter 
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his  whole  fortune,  anioikotiii|g  to  twenty  lades  -of  rupees  was 
«€i2ed,  and  'conftscaled  to  the  ute  of  the  cajitasa-^gencval.  That 
distingdished  chief  htmtfelf  was  received'  by  the  empexor:  with' 
marks  of  the -highest  tespect.and  under  hi*  direcdon  cnriymthe 
fdlo\ving  year  ati-arthy^  abtyanumandedjWaS'dispateheii  against 
the  Seiks,  who  were  defeatediKMt^eat  davghteir  under  the  waUs 
of  Meerut,  and  the  honour  of  the  imperial  army  anqAy  vin^ 
cated.  From  this  period  to -Jtis  death,  Nudjuff  Khan- resided 
constantly  at  Delhi,  Inat-beciame'in'hisr  conduct  moreiiiaagfaty  and 
arrogant  than  ever,- and  left  the  humiliated  emperor  in  the  en- 
joyment of  fHr  privileges  beyond- ^t  of  granting  empty  titles, 
and  the  ratification  of  the  a<its*<3f  hi^  imperifoas  minister.  FrcMn 
what  he  has  just  read>,  the  teadir  wUl  peroove  that  to  ento',  mth 
any  minuteness,  imo  the  transactions  of  this  period  of  the  Mogul 
annds'twdtfld  Jte  dniy  to  record  the  ri«e  and  Ml  of  ministers  and 
favoorites-^to  eiiumefate thestruggles  of  gi!as|ring  avarice  and 
unprincipled  amlMtionr  for  the>  spoils  of  an  expieingeminr^  and  is 
unworthy  the  prt)virice  of  rtistory.  Let  us  hasten,  ther^re,  to 
the  close  of  this  Stressful  soene,  end  conceaipUite,  with  due 
commiseration,  the  final  catastro}^of  this  dntfaqjadied  dynasty, 
-and'of  this  once  potent  emph'e. 

Frbm'  this-  vassalage  ( for  so  it  must  be  called )  under  NudjuiF 
'Khto;.the  emperor  was  released  by  the  death  of  that  chief,  which 
took  place,  from  a  complication  of  disorders,  in  April,  lySe. 
For  his  exalt^  situation  as  ameer  al  omrf^,  and*  hoe  extoisive 
domains  in  theDooab  and  the  Jaut  oountry,  there  arose  many  and 
powerful  competitors.  The  pruidpal  of  these  wsereAffiasiab  Khan, 
an  adopted  son  of  the  deceased,  and  Mirza  Shuffee,  the  general, 
who  had  so  successfully  led  the  imperial  army  agamst  the  Seiks, 
and  who  was  related,  by  blood,  to  that  chirf.  Their  ocmtests, 
and  those  of  their  connections  and  dependents  bc^  ii>  the  male 
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and  ^noale  Bne,  to  secure  the  object  of  their  ambition,  were  pro- 
tracted md  violent,  but  I  forbear  the  detail  of. them.  Mirza 
Shnffee  provedat  length  the  Micqewful.candidate! ;  but.hee^joyed 
his  nevnUown  .hcMiours  only  for  a  short  tkne,  being-  stabbed  in 
the  field  by  bmael  Beg,  a  distuiig^ished  Mogul  chief,  of  whom 
mueh  will  occur  hi^vafter  A^liasiab  now  »icoeeded  to  the  high 
station  for  which  he  h«d  before  inefiectually  contended,  but  found 
hhnsdif  imable  to  appe^tse  tkke  r^ge  of  the  refractory  chiefs  who 
hftd'devoted.hla  predeoessoritp.dea^ ;  anA  after  in  vain  applying 
to  the  E^glidi  for  .ih^r  a^i^tance^  foroKQ^  an  alliance  with  the 
famous.  Mahratta  chief,  Madhsyee  Sondia,  who  hM  ^ready,  by  a 
rapid  career  of  cooqu^at,  obtaiiied^possQs^nof  tkp  gr^eater.  part 
<Df  the. territories  around  Agra  and  in  the  R^yahpout  country  sub-, 
jugated  by  the  arms  of  Nuc^uff  JKhaR«  He  had  a  large  well-dis- 
dphned  army  at  ius  command,  and  from  his  being  Iqng  practised 
in  the  field,  both  of  Indian  politiq^ai[|4  qf  W9^,  Affr^b  froi;u  that, 
alliance  indulged  the  most,  confident  hqpes  of  complete  success. 
Those  hopes  would  jprobably  have  be?n  in, a  great  degree,  rea- 
lized, but  the  dread£al  fcnil^e  of  assammti^ia.^tern  ^jljimes  is. 
always  tWcsting  for. bloody ^nd.hy- that  k^ifp,  aimed  by  the;  ?ame. 
hands  that  guided  it  before,  he  also  fell,  a  v^ry  few  days  after  he 
had,  in  a  personal  interview  with  that  cliief,,agreed  on  aday, 
jointly  to  attack  the  common  Ibe.  Scindia  jn  this  extremity  )vasat, 
no  loss  how  to  act.  By  dint  of  large  pr^jsents,  by.proroi/ses  of  ira- 
pBdt  obedienoe,  and  a  handftome  «sta|)li«hniqnt:  for.  the  royal 
household,  he  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  plaqe.him^lf  v^ev 
the  protection  of  hisnaition,  and  appoint  hin^lf  to  the  command 
of  tiie  army,  and  the  governnwnts  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  The 
Mogul  cWefs,  being  without  ca  bea4,;and  dividjed  among  them-, 
selves  in  the  choiae  of  a.  successor,  bri^d  by  his  presents,  and. 
awed  by  his  army,  were  soon  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge 
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his  authority,  and  separately  made  the  best  t^rms  they  were  able 
with  the  new  commander.  Sliah  Aulum  had  an  allowanoe  setded 
upon  him  of  60,000  rupees  per  month ;  but  a  Mahratta  guard 
constantly  attended  him,  and,  in  fact,  from  that  moment  he  was 
only  a  state-prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Scindia. 
:  In  the  short  account  of  the  Mahratta  states,  inserted  in  the 
preceding  volume,*  this  rery  important  actor  in  the  scene  before* 
us,  Madhajee  Scindia,  is  stated  to  nave  been  the  fifth  son  of 
Ranojee  Scindia,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  to  have  soc-^ 
ceeded  to  the  patrimonial  inhaiitance,  a  considerable  portion  of 
Malwa,  obtained  by  the  valour  of  that  father,  of  which  Oujan  is 
the  capital.  By  the  limits  of  that  province,  however,  he  was  by 
no  means  to  be  confined,  and  in  the  course  of  recent  years,  we 
have  seen  him  acting  as  an  expert  and  daring  leader,  in  most  of 
the  predatory  armies  of  his  nation,  that  about  this  period  over- 
ran the  empire.  We  have  remarked  him  gradually  extending 
his  authority  over  all  the  adjoining  districts  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  and  securing  to  himself  the  conquests  of  Nu^off 
Khan,  in  the  Jaut  country.  He  compelled  the  einperor  to 
sanction  by  his  presence  his  ambitious  projects,  for  still  more 
widely  eslOfKii^g  those  conquests.  The  dtadel  of  Agra,  after  a 
short  siege,  had  submitted,  and  the  stronger  fortress  of  Alleeghur 
rapidly  followed.  He  then  marched  with  him  into  the  country 
of  the  rajahs,  and  demanded  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  reliic- 
tnitly  submitted  to,  espedally  by  the  rajah  of  Jeypore,  the  most 
powerful  of  them,  who  secretly  meditated  a  determined  oppo- 
siticm  to  his  claims,  although  the  precise  moment  of  ceastance 
was-  not  armed.  After  this  successful  expedition  of  the  new 
minister,  the  emperor  returned  to  Delhi,  and  Scindia,  with  hb 
army,  went  into  cantonments  at  Muttra. 

•  Vol.  IL  p.  331. 
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Sdndia  was  now  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power^  and  was  both 
feared  and  respected.  In  the  breasts,  however,  of  the  Mogul 
noUlity,  there  burned  a  spark  of  latent  jealousy,  on  observing 
the  throne  subjected  to  the  supreme  control  of  a  Mahratta 
adventurer.  An  incident  soon  occurred  which  blew  that  spark 
into  a  flame.  Towards  the  dosre  of  the  following  year  (1787) 
a  considerable  body  of  Mahrattas  having  been  dispatched  to 
collect  the  tribute  frorti  die  Jeypoor  and  other  rajahs,  was  de* 
feated  and  put  to  flight,  which  occasioned  the  immediate  march 
of  Sdndia  and  the  whole  army  into  that  country.  The  Rajah* 
pouts,  being  firmly  united,  had  contrived  to  distress  him,  by 
cuttingofThissupplies,  and,  in  the  confusion  and  distress  occa- 
sioned by  this  calamity,  Mahommed,  and  his  brother,  Ismael 
Beg,  with  other  Mogul  chiefs,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  a  severe 
action  which  followed,  Mahommed  was  slain,  and  his  troops 
began  to  ^ve  way,  but  Ismael  Beg,  by  the  example  of  his  heroic 
bravery,  so  animated  the  sinking  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  that  they 
return^  with  fury  to  the  attack,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Mahrattas.  Some  days  after  the  battle,  the  Sepoys, 
disciplined  after  the  European  manner,  in  whom  lay  the  strength 
of  his  army,  left  Sdndia,  and  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
Ismael  Beg,  who,  following  up  his  victory,  ultimately  compelled 
that  chief  to  evacuate  Agra  and  DelM,  and  retire  to  Deccan  witfe 
the  remains  of  his  discomfited  army.  Such  are  the  rapid  trans- 
itions frequently  occurring  in  India,  from  the  most  exalted  state 
of  power  and  splendor,  to  that  of  abject  humiliation  and  distress. 

The  unfortunate  emperor  was  now  doomed,  once  more,  to 
change  masters.  Himself  and  his  capital  were  in  charge  of  a 
Mahratta  garrison,  yet  Ismael  Beg,  with  the  imperial  army,  was 
fighting  against  the  troops  of  that  nation,  and,  in  the  sovereign's 
name,  had  already  commenced  the  siege  of  Agra.    Even  this 
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accumulation  of  evils  might  be  borne ;  but  a  monster  deefdy 
stained  with  crimes  and  blood  was  now  approaching  Ddhi, 
from  whom  he  was  to  sufier  a  seiies  of  ootn^es  and  insuks,  un^ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  thrones,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
very  recital  of  them  makes  humanity  shudder. 

The  various  rebellions  of  that  turbulent  chief,  Zabeta  Khan, 
have  been  occasionally  noticed.  Owing  to  the  false  pohcy  of  die 
Vizier,  when  he  expelled  the  Rohilla  nation  from  his  western 
frontier,  this  chief  was  sufifered  to  retain  his  possesskms,  in  the 
hope  that  being  thus  favoured,  his  power  and  influence  might  be 
exerted  to  check  any  tumultuous  insurrections  of  his  country* 
men.  By  his  own  numerous  forces,  united  with  the  English 
army  stationed  in  his  dominions,  the  Vizier  himself  was  secure 
from  his  depredations,  but  he  was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  unfortunate  emperor.  Towards  the  close  of  1785, 
Zabetah  Khan  died,  and  the  ferocious  chief,  above  mentioned, 
his  son,  without  paying  the  slightest  homage^  or  making  the 
least  offering  to  the  sovereign,  as  is  customary  in  Hindostan, 
assumed  the  government  of  the  district.  Incensed  as  the  emperor 
was  at  this  slight,  until  Scindia  should  return  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Deccan,  he  had  no  arm  to  revenge  his  wrcmgs ; 
and  Gholaum  Caudir  having  raised  a  considerable  army,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Deccan  chief,  meditated  the  accomplishment  of 
projects  of  the  most  daring  and  ambitious  kind.  The  Mahratta 
garrison  in  Delhi,  was  known  to  be  neither  very  powerful,  nor 
numerous ;  their  expulsion,  the  plunder  of  the  city,  and  the  cap- 
tivity  of  the  aged  monarch,  might  be  effected  without  mttch 
difficulty  and  effusion  of  blood.  He  had  already  fortified  in  the 
strongest  manner  his  principal  fort  of  Ghose-Ghur,  and  in  his 
territory  were  other  fortresses  of  great  strength  and  intricate 
construction,  where  a  pursuing  army  might  be  baffled  or  eluded. 
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Ilie  kaiusnse  trosures,  in  gold  and  jcwelf,  sappoted  ito  h» 
hoarded  in  th»pgdace,nflaaied  hi»iiiiaginatioii;  tnd^  possea** 
taoa  of  die  pcnon  of  the  iovereigD/ who  had  long  swayied  die 
InAas  sceptreat  ^  wil  wd  cfinctibn  of  aaodier,  mndd,  he  con- 
ceived, insure  to  himifabt  of  ail  the;  |iower  igmaining  in  the  onpire. 
It  elevated  a  petty  AofaiUa  chief  to  die  rank  and  wealth  of  prmces. 
It  nvtts  ^  pazo  worft  contendbg  for:  wad  he  detenmned  to 
riaqueevery  thing  to  obtain'ic 

TotheaucoeBacf  this  daring  lUMtetaking  there  was  one^tr-' 
omManoe  peoidiarlJii^iRVowtafoleii  The  great  mogul  omraha.  at 
Ddfai)  who,  both  fiiom-  rdigiaus'.andt  fotefcal  {ire^udbea^  lleartiiy 
detested  the  Mahral)bK>.anxiotidj  demredithe  ennniBipation  of  the 
«mpaior  and  hiftieburt&otn;d)e  ^loke  of;  ttntination;  but  as  the 
Rohiliae  were  «f  (the  id idionunedan  iafth^  they:  weM  not  aVerie  to 
their  b^g  under  ^e.  prptaelfon  of  that  power.  The  Kanr,  oc 
principai  mipenntendant>oftdi»'palaoe,^  in  farticUlar,  m  anasused 
on  thts'oooasion  ofth«)9!lAckeat>psk^cfy<,by  notpnlj  secretly  eor«^ 
respondiiig  with(itbeilahitia,>hut'by>iiii}ainiing'his  hopes  of  thd 
spcni  t»  be<fonnd>inrdi0:pa]acev  ii»ithi  !Whidi<hi»iknatiQiii  nii^ht  be 
supposed  to  vender  <hiin  teat-acquiinted.  Ignoraot/therefore,  of 
the' Hal  characteir  of>theinKUft  whom  they  haiied  os  a  deliverer,- 
th^-  prepared  iti^tKwyfffiDr.  the^  adnnasion!  into  Delhi  of  its  dimt 
scourge ;  and  when  Isui  atmy^formidaUe  botfa>lor  theiir  nombem 
and  ferodty,  appeared  before  its  walls,  no  tta^ve  «rm  was  raised 
for  its  defence:  die  whole -KfohrattagarrisoB/adsQ,;' knowing 
themselves'to  be  in  every  respect  so  irastlyiinfenMr,  vidthg^real: 
rapidity  evacuated  the  d^v  Hie  invader,  however,  having  made 
lumself  secure  of  DdM,  did  not  immediately  begin  his  system  of 
massacre  and  depredatioii,but  having  compelled  the  emperor  to 
confer onhimseif  the  digmty of  Amemr  al Orarah, mardied  away 
to  the  attack  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Alleeghiir,  where  Siodia 
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had  als6  left  a  gstmscm ;  and  which,  after  a  short  aiege,  cai^ 
t^lated.  On  the  fall  of  AUeeghur^  he  marched  t6  join  lam^l  Beg^ 
tiiai  occupied  in  besieging  Agra ;  but  with  that  chief,  either  fnofn 
jealousy,  or  some  other  motive,  not  perfectly  agreeing,  he  1^ 
him,  in  order  to  pursue  his  career  of  conquest  in  other  part*  of 
the  Dooab. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  thcjr  separation,  k  was 
deeply  disastrous  to  Ismael,  who  shortly  after  was  attacked  by 
a  con^deraUe  Mahratta  army,  detached  by  Sdndia  from  Gualior, 
under  the  command  of  his  confidential  minister,  Rana  Khan,  and 
utterly  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  and 
stores.  He  himself  escaped  with  difibaiky,  by  swimming  Ihs 
horse  across  the  Jumna ;  but,  being  afterwards  joined  by  a  lai^ 
body  of  his  routed  cavalry,  on  an  invitation  from  the  RohiUa  to 
forget  their  differences,  and  unite  their  forces,  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  the  combined  armies  marched  back  towards  Ddhi* 
Shah  Aulum  being  informed  of  the  recent  victory  gamed  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  dreading  the  rage  of  Sciadia,  now  forbad  theiF 
entrance  into  that  city,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  agaiort 
the  confederated  chiefs.  The  Nazir,  however,  and  other  Mogul 
chiefs  within,  encouraging  them,  they  proceeded  to  violence,  and 
having  burst  open  the  gates,  again  became  possessed  both  of  the 
city,  and  the  person  of  the  emperor. 

Introduced  to  the  presence  by  the  perfidk>us  Nazir,  they  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  insulted  monarch,  and  begged  his 
forgiveness  of  a  crime  founded  in  the  virtuous  wish  to  release 
him  from  those  d^^raceful  bonds  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  so 
long  holden  the  illustrious  house  of  Timur.  If  he  would  re* 
nounce  his  alliance  with  that  infidel  race,  and  would  appoint  tl^m 
his  generals,  with  the  same  privileges  and  absolute  authofity  vnth 
which  he  had  invested  Scindia,  especially  if  he  Would  permit  acm 
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of  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  accompan  j  them  to  the  field  with 
thdr  united  arnues,  under  that  sanction  they  made  no  doubt  of 
driving  the  Mahrattas  bade  to  the  Deccan»  of  restoring  the  lustre 
of  his  faded  crown,  and  adding  a  large  increase  to  his  diminished 
revenue.  The  sceptered  dupe  of  so  many  projects,  the  devoted 
victim  of  so  many  advmturers,  remvned  for  some  moments  in 
profound  sil^ice.  At  lengdi^  rather  prevailed  upon  by  tiie  re- 
jHresentatioDs  of  the  Nazir,  wlio  joined  in  thdr  solicitations,  tha|i 
by  their  intreaties,  the  unfortunate  monarch  assented  to  their 
demands,  and  a  treaty  being  drawn  up^  was  ratified  by  the 
aoleiBnity  of  oalhs  nui^tually  i^ged  in  one  of  the  mosques  of 
the  palace.    . 

In  that  mosque  the  doom  of  the  emjMre  and  the  emperor  was 
sealed.  The  prmoe  who  sends  an  army  to  the  field  commanded 
by  generals  of  his  own  appointing,  becomes  respcmsible  &>r  thft 
charges  of  it ;  but,  previously  to  the  late  treaty,  the  armies 
boA  of  ^  Rohilla  and  Ismael  Beg,  had  considerable  arrears 
due  to  them,  and  fr<»B  the  treasury  of  Delhi  those  arrears  must 
be  disbursed.  In  a  few  ^ys  Ghokumi  Caudir  repeatedly  sent  to 
4e»and  of  the  emper(»r  a  very  omsiderable  sum  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  combined  armies  having  as  yet  done  no  miUtary 
service  for  the  empire  or  Himself,  he  refused  compliance.  Tbm 
irritated  the  Rohilla,  and  being  assured  by  Nazir  that  Shah 
Auliun  really  did  possess  secret  hoards  of  treasure  and  jewels 
he  determined  within  himself  to  dethrone  the  unfortunate 
monardi  and  send  him  into  confinement,  when  he  would^  have 
the  uncoQtroUed  command  of  the  treasures,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  in  the  palace.  Having  communicated  this 
determination  to  Ismael  Beg,  and  obtained  his  assent,  early  io  the 
morning  of  the  s6th  July;  1788,  these  lawless  ruffians,  at  .the 
head  oi  a  numecous  armed  band*  having  entered  the  great  Hail 
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of  AudBenoe,  and  insolently  seated  diemselves  near  the  dirone, 
dispatched  that  base  instrument  of  their  villainy,  the  Nazir,  with 
a  positive  demand  of  a  large  supply  of  money  from  the  emperor. 
His  excuse  was  that  of  inability.  Two  attendants  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  bring  from  the  state  prison  of  the  royal  family, 
Bedar  Bukht,  son  of  the  deceased  emperor  Ahmed  Shah.  The 
prince  being  placed  on  the  imperial  musnud,  recdved  from  the 
chiefs  and  all  present  the  usual  presents  and  salutations  made  to 
an  emperor  on  his  first  asc«iding  the  throne.  Shah  Aulum,  with 
nineteen  {ninces,  hb  sons  and  grandsons,  was  dien  by  the  unre» 
lenting  Gholaum  ordered  into  close  ccmfinement  in  an  apartment 
of  the  palace  called  Noormahal.  Here  himself  and  family 
were  kept  without  victuals  or  diink  tiU  they  were  nearly  perish- 
ing with  hunger ;  and  on  l^e  s8th,  one  of  the  princes  of  Bedar's 
fiimily  having  s^it  a  few  cakes  and  a  little  water  to  Shah  Aulum, 
was  ordered  to  be  beatei  with  clubs.  • 

The  two  rebel  chiefs  now  beg^  the  search  for  treasures,  in 
wMch  they  were  grievously  disappointed,  as,  contrary  to  the  sug- 
gestions  of  the  Nazir,  very  little  was  found  in  die  treasury.  This 
disappointment  produced  a  vblent  quarrel  betweeh  the  confo- 
derated  robbers,  and  they  parted  at  length,  in  veiy  ill  blood ; 
Ismaei  retiring  to  his  camp,  and  Gholaum  Caudir  contininng  in 
'ihe  palace.  The  new  emperor  in  the  mean  time  used  his  utmost 
'exertions,  the  price  of  his  throne,  in  collecting  togeth^  all  the 
remaining  valuables  of  the  palace,  and  by  menaces  and  persua- 
sion obtained  from  the  princesses  o[  the  haram  the  ytrbole  of  their 
jewels  and  wealth  of  every  kind,  which  he  s«it  in  trays  to 
Gholaum  Cauda- ;  but  the  important  secret  of  the  concealed 
treasure  was  supposed  to  be  locked  up  in  the  breast  of  the  de- 
duroned  emperor.  On  the  s^th,  Gholaum  Caudhr  having  prepared 
'iive  whips,  cUiged  Bedar  Shah  to  take  one  ai  his  hands,  and 
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accompany  him  to  extort  a  confession  of  his  treasures  from  Stah 
Aulum.  On  the  30th,  several  ladies  of  the  haram  were  tied  up  and 
beaten  with  whips  in  order  to  compel  a  discovery  of  their  effects^ 
and  the  whole  palace  resounded  with  lamentations.  On  the  gist, 
Gholaum,  by  diese  means,  had  heaped  such  an  immensity  of 
spoil,  that,  to  pacify  the  enraged  Ismael  Beg,  he  sent  him  five 
lacks  of  rupees,  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  palace.  During  all 
this  time  the  severest  exactions  were  going  on  in  the  city,  and 
among  others  this  day,  seven  bankers  were  seized  and  imprisoned, 
in  order  to  extort  money  from  them  •  August  1  st,  Gholaum  Caudir 
went  again  to  the  miserable  Shah  Aulum,  and  threatened  him 
with  punishment.  ''  What  I  possessed,''  said  the  agonizing  prince, 
'<  you  have  got ;  if  you  think  I  carry  cmcealed  treasures  within 
me,  rip  up  my  bowels,  and  be  convinced." 

The  aged  princesses  Maleka  Zumani,  and  Saheba  Mhal, 
mentioned  in  a  former  page  as  the  widows  of  Mahommed 
Shah,  still  resided  in  Delhi.  They  were  esteemed  immensely 
rich,  having  not  been  molested  during  all  the  revolutions  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  death  of  diat  monarch.  As  they  were 
related  to  the  new  monardi  they  were  sent  for  to  the  palace,  by 
a  mandate  that  allowed  of  no  refusal,  and  made  instrumental  to 
the  purpose  of  plundering  of  their  valuables  the  female  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  whom  at  first  some  deference  was  paid ;  but 
the  unsparing  Afghaun  soon  forgot  those  distinctions  so  re-* 
spected  over  all  the  Eastern  world,  and  equally  devoted  male 
and  female  to  depredation.  These  princesses  having  been  made 
thus  useful,  were  theiAselves,  in  their  turn,  plutodered  of  their 
vast  property,  and  on  the  ground  of  having  still  concealed  trea- 
sures, subjected  to  the  tongue  of  insult  and  to  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  The  storn  how  also  deservedly  began  to  roll  upon  the 
Nazir,  who  became  the  victim  of  his  own  deception;   seven 
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tacks  Avere  demanded  from  him.  On  the  gd,  the  most  darki^  in^ 
suit  was  ofiered  by  Gholaum  to  his  imperial  pageant  Having 
seated  himself  near  him,  he  smoaked  lus  hookah  in  his  presence, 
with  his  feet  stretched  out  upcm  the  royal  musnud,  insulting  him 
at  the  same  time  with  the  grossest  invecthres.  On  the  6th, 
however,  he  proceeded  further^  and  seized  upcm  the  throne  itself, 
with  all  the  other  thrones  and  seats,  no  longer  golden,  as  in  the 
better  days  of  the  empire,  but  ornamented  with  plates  <tf  gold 
and  silver;  those  plates  were  torn  off,  and  consigned  to  the 
mint.  And  now  the  floors  of  all  the  apartments  in  the  palace,  as 
well  those  inhabited  by  males  as  females,  were  dug  up,  and  the 
delings  torn  down  to  discover  hidden  treasure ;  and  great  lots  oi 
jewels,  money,  and  jdate^  buried  long  previous  to  the  birth  of 
Shah  Aulum,  and  utterly  unknown  to  that  indigent  Bfionarch,  were 
in  fact  discovered.  Still  unsatiated,  the  rapacious  Gholaum  went 
again  to  the  dethroned  emperor,  and  demanded  the  mc»ey  whidi 
he  had  saved  from  the  revenues  of  Bengal  and  Alhhahsd.  The 
unfortunate  prince  in  reply  begged  him  ''  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  end  his  troubles/'  On  the  7th,  Bedar  Shah  was  severely 
threatened  wkh  corporeal  correction^  and  even  with  defcbxme- 
ment,  if  more  money  Was  not  instantly  produced  The  miaerable 
half  famished  king  exclaimed  that  he  should  be  haf>py  to  be 
released  from  sudi  mock  royalty.  The  Nazir  too  was  threatened 
with  flagellation,  if  he  did  not  produce  more  money ;  and  had  a 
guard  set  upon  him. 

At  length  the  fatal  tenth  ofAi^st  arrived,  when,  not  <sdiftmt 
with  staring,  beating,  and  otherwise  grdssly  insulting  his  lie|^ 
{sovereign,  and  all  the  princes,  and  what  to  mi  Asiatic  is  atiU  mope 
horrible !  the  princesses  of  the  royal  fiamily,  the  monster,  attended 
by  five  Afghans,  ferocious  as  himself,  rushed  into  the  aparlm^t 
of  Shah  Aulum,  and  repeated  his  demmid  for  the  treasure,  fte 
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Qoncoalied  treamr^ !  The  ustial  answer  that  he  had  no  concealed 
hoards  being  returned,,  he  ordered  the  attendant  ruffians  to  seise 
the  prinoes  his  sons,  Soleyman  Akber  and  others,  to  lift  them  up 
qn  high,  and  dash  them  on  the  ground  with  violence  before  the 
faoe  of  the  ag^xiizing  father.  At  this  reiinenent  of  diabolical 
cruelty,  that  father  passionately  exclaimed ;  <^  Traitor  !  forbear 
such  cruelty  to  my  children  in  my  sight/'  The  daemon  then, 
resolved  that  he  should  never  see  them  nor  the  sun  more! 
prdered  the  Afghans  to  cast  the  hapless  monarch  on  the  ground, 
which  they  did»  and,  falling  upon  him,  stabbed  out  his  eyes  with 
a  dagger.  Other  accounts  say  that  he  himself  rushing  upon  t;he 
bosom  of  the  prostrate  king,  with  his  own  hands  pricked  out  \u9 
eyes  with  the  point  of  a  poniard ;  an  act  perfectly  credible,  and 
entirely  consonant  with  his  bloody  disposition.  He  then  ordered 
the  naserable  jmnces  to  undergo  the  aame  fate ;  but  from  this 
additional  piece  of  frantic  barbarity  he  was  restramed  by  the 
humane  entreaties  of  an  officer  in  his  train.  While  these  dread* 
fill  scenes  were  transacting,  the  whole  palace  rang  with  female 
shrieks  and  outcries  of  horror,  which  the  menace  c^  whips  and 
the  terror  of  inflicted  tortures  could  not  for  a  long  time  silence. 
The  pale  and  bleeding  mcmarch  was  left  without  medkal  aid  in 
this  mifiierable  condition ;  but  afterwards,  being  in  exquisite  pain, 
two  surgeons  of  the  household  were  upon  his  earnest  intreaty 
permitted  to  attend  him,  and  dress  his  wounds. 

In  the  mean  time,  owing  to  the  boundless  rapacity  of  the 
BcMUas,  the  whole  city  continued  in  the  utmost  disorder  ^nd 
confusion;  all  the  bankers  and  jewellers  shops  were  shut  up^ 
:  and  half  the  terrified  inhabitants  had  fled  into  the  country.  On 
the  12th,  more  money  was  sent  to  the  camp  to  Ismael  Beg,  and 
the  apparently  reccmdled  chiefs  paid  a  visit  to  Bedar  Shah  in 
company «   On  the  14th,  parties  of  Mabratta  horse  made  their 
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appearance  in  the  suburb*,  and  Ismael  B^  is  suppooed  to  be 
seoredy  in  treaty  with  their  general  Rana  Khan,  for  ihe  sur- 
render of  Gholaum  Caudir,  but  procrastinates,  that  he  may  ob- 
tain as  large  a  (fivision  of  the  plunder  as  possible.  On  the  i8th« 
the  Nfharattas  approach  nearer,  intercept  a  lai^  convoy  fnnn 
Ghoseghur,  and,  in  defending  it,  many  Rohillas  are  cut  to 
{Heces,  or  drowned  in  the  river.  Even  in  this  extremity,  unsa- 
tiated  with  blood  and  plunder,  and  presuming  on  the  superior 
strength  of  the  combined  armies  to  that  of  the  Matiratta  chief, 
the  RohiUa  ocmtinued  his  cruelties  and  spotiaticm  in  tt^  palace, 
where  several  ladies  expired  with  famine,  and  Shah  Aulum,  in 
his  deplorable  situation,  was  still  demed  bread  for  himself 
and  his  distracted  family.  So  in&tuated  was  tins  monster  of 
depravity,  that  while  the  royal  family  were  perishing  with 
hunger  around  him,  he  would  make  sumptuous  banquets  in  the 
Ii(Xi  Tower,  carouze  all  night  with  his  officers,  and  in  the 
wanton  excess  of  his  intoxication  would  send  for  the  young 
princes,  to  sing  and  play  before  him,  excunng  his  omduct  by 
observing  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  singers.  The  Mah- 
rattas,  in  the  mean  time  are  making  still  nearer  advances  towards 
the  city,  which  they  almost  surround,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
it.  With  the  Rohillas  they  have  frequent  skirmishes;  but  the 
grand  attack  is  delayed  till  re-inforoements  from  Deccan,  daily 
expected,  shall  have  arrived.  The  Rohilla  chiefs,  avaridous  as 
their  leader,  now  began  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay:  Gholaum 
Caudir,  advancing  to  appease  diem,  one  of  the  mutineers,  draw- 
ing lus  dagger  attempted  to  stab  lum,  but  was  prev^ted  by  his 
onnpanions.  They  were  at  length  appeased  by  his  piomise  of 
advancing  diem  two  months  pay  immediately. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  intellig^ioe  of  th/s  rapid 
approach  of  the  great  body  of  the  Mahratta  army  induced  the- 
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Rohllk  seriously  to  tWnk  of  quitting  Delhi.  With  this  vifew,]part 
of  his  army  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  crossed  the  river,  on  which 
the  Mahrattas,  unable  to  cope  with  them,  retreated  to  some  dis- 
tance. He  had  before  seized  upon  all  the  elephants  and  horses 
of  the  royal  stables,  togctlier  with  their  accoutrements,  and  he 
now  divided  the  royal  tents  and  iield  equipage  among  his  needy 
retainers.  The  plunder  of  th^  palace  had  been  all  previously 
packed  up  in  boats,  and  carried  off:  it  was  doubtless  the  hopes 
of  eventually  sharing  in  this  plunder  that  kept  his  numerous 
army  so  compactly  together.  On  the  14th,  having  received  cer- 
tain information  that  Ismael  Beg  had  joined  the  Mahrattas,  and 
was  seeking  an  opportunity  to  deliver  him  up  to  Rana  Khan^  the 
terror-struck  Rohilta  on  a  sudden  left  the  palace,  and  cross- 
ing the  Jun)na  on  his  elephant  joined  his  army,  incamped  on  the 
oppose  bank,  fii  a  few  days  however  he  returned  to  that  scene 
of  his  farutal  devastations ;  and  suspecting  Shah  Aulum  of  hold- 
ing a  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  grossly  abused,  and 
with  his  own  haOds  severely  beat  that  blind  and  aged  monarch ; 
decfaiing  that  he  would  take  the  whole  of  his  children  with  him, 
ai^  that  if  he  were  defeated,  he  Would  put  them  all  to  instant 
death.  He  then  forced  them  all  into  a  boat,  except  Akber,  who 
making  some  resistance,  he  was  about  to  cut  him  down  with  his 
scjmftitar,  when  that  spirited  prince  was  also  obliged  to  submit. 
Wkh  these  he  compelled  the  treacheous  Nazir,  and  the  aged 
princesses  so  often  mentioned,  to  embark,  that  he  might  have 
under  his  control  the  whole  royal  family,  and  having  evacuated 
the  citadel  he  set  fire  to  all  the  combustible  parts  of  it ;  an  act 
of  savage  atrocity  worthy  of  bis  preceding  conduct !  The  flames 
were  extinguished,  and  the  city  and  palace  immediately  taken 
possesion  of  by  the  Mahratta  chief,  who  released  Shah  Aulum 
from  his  confinement,  and  humanely  ordered  refreshments  to  te 
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served  up  to  himself  and  the  numerous  persons  of  the  haram^ 
who  for  seven /previous  days  had  subsisted  only  on  dry  grain 
and  water. 

The  reinforcement,  so  long  expected  by  the  Mahratta  general, 
having  at  length  arrived,  Rana  Khan  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the 
Jumna  with    his  whole  army,  in  order  to  attack  Ghblaum 
Caudir,  and  recover  from  his  grasp  the  royal  victims.    That 
traitor,  unable  to  withstand  so  formidable  an  army,  hnmediately 
retreated  towards  his  own  country,  but  was  pursued  with  such 
vigour  and  celerity  that  he  was  compdled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
town  of  Mhirta,  where  he  offered  terms  of  submission  as  humi* 
liating  as  his  prior  conduct  had  been  haughty  and  arrogant ;  they 
were  rejected  by  the  Mahratta  with  indignation,  and  on  the  sist 
of  December  a  general  assault  was  made  on  the  place.    The 
Rohilla  and  his  troops  defended  the  fort  for  a  whole  day  with 
determined  bravery ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  final  success,  and 
justly  dreading  the  vengeance  that   awaited   him,  Gholaum 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  having  first  carefully  p^ked  up  the 
finest  jewels  obtained  in  the  plunder  of  the  palace  in  the  saddle 
and  howsings,  made  his  escape  in  the  dead  of  the  following  night. 
He  had  not  advanced  many  miles  when  his  horse  fell  with  him, 
and  he  was  so  severly  bruised  by  the  fall  that  he  lay  on  the 
ground  unable  to  move ;  while  the  horse,  recovering  himself, 
galloped  away  with  the  treasures  of  Delhi,  and  was  never  after 
heard  of.    In  this  situation  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbourit^ 
village  at  day*break  discovered  the  prostrate  chief,  and  carried 
him  prisoner  to  the  Mahratta  camp.    Deserted  by  their  com- 
mander, the  Rohilla  garrison  at  Mhirta  on  the  following  day 
surrendered  at  discretion.    The  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
as  well  as  the  aged  princesses,  were  liberated  by  Rana  Khan, 
treated  with  the  greatest  respectj^  and  sent  back  to  Delhi  with 
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a  proper  guard  for  their  protection^  while  the  perfidious  Nazir 
was  thrown  into  irons^  and  reserved  for  condign  punishment. 
Gholam  Caudir  too^  when  he  arrived  in  the  camp^  was  heavily 
loaded  with  irons^  and^  being  placed  in  an  iron  cage,  was  kept 
for  some  time  suspended  in  the  front  of  the  army  to  be  gazed  at 
as  a  monster  of  vice  and  unparalleled  barbarity.  Soon  after,  upon 
Sdndiah's  joining  the  army ,  by  his  orders  the  former  was  trodden 
to  death  by  elephants ;  and  the  latter,  having  first  had  his  nose 
and  ears,  and  then  his  hands  and  feet,  cut  off,  in  this  mutilated 
condition  was  sent  to  Shah  Aulum  at  Delhi ;  but  the  miserable 
wretch  died  while  conve3ang  thither. 

Scindiah,  in  the  mean  time,  rapidly  pursuing  his  career  of 
victory,  soon  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  deceased  rebel,  where 
his  discomfited  army,  unable  to  make  any  effectual  opposition^ 
fled  in  every  direction  before  him.  He  soon  became  possessed 
of  Ghoseghur,  and  all  the  inferior  forts  in  that  district,  and  added 
thos^  territories  to  his  own  extensive  domains  in  the  Dooab. 
Having  left  a  strong  Mahratta  force  in  his  new  conquests,  he 
then  marched  to  Delhi,  where,  sending  Bedar  Shah  back  to  his 
ancient  state-prison  of  Selim^Ohur,  he,  with  great  pomp,  once 
more  raised  the  blind  debilitated  monarch  to  the  musnud,  and 
had  coins  again  struck  in  his  name.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
pompous  ceremonies,  which,  like  many  other  transactions  of 
recent  date,  by  the  usurpers  of  the  supreme  authority  at  Delhi, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  mockery  of  fallen  majesty, 
since  by  the  ancipnt  laws  both  of  Persia  and  India,  a  prince  de- 
prived of  sight  can  never  legally  wield  the  imperial  sceptre,  I 
consider  the  reign  of  Shah  Aulum  as  terminated^  and  the  Indian 
Empire  itself,  of  which  I  have  attempted,  however  inadequately, 
to  give  the  General  History,  as  no  longer  existing.  From  this 
period  I  consider  the  glorious  sun  of  Timur,  which  had  for  so 
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niany  ages  Hlumin^d  India,  as  set  for  ever  I  A  dark  and  deeply 
ensanguined  cloud  had  long  hovered  kmrer  the  meiropc^s,  and^  at 
Imgth,  bursting  upon  the  ibiperial  palace,  ov^erwhelmed  the  last 
miserable  sceptred  descendant  of  that  mighty  race. 

The  modt  exaked  state  of  human  gratidettr,  whether  enjoyed 
by  kingdoms  or  dynaiH:ies»  has  its  allotted  period;  and  what 
more  proper  pefk>d  eah  be  Assigned  by  the  histxirian  to  the  Indian 
Empire  and  the  dynjstity  of  Timur,  tiian  that  in  whidh  all  au« 
thority  in  the  Supreme  Head  became  annihilated,  and  all  auh* 
ordination  in  its  dependent  branches  destroyed  f  That  mi§^y 
empire,  which,  under  Aurungzeb^  reached  from  die  lienth  to  tiie 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude^  and  nearly  as  much  In  longitude, 
and  produced  a  revenue  exceeding  thirty^two  millians  of  pounds 
aterling,  was  now  reduced  ( hear  it,  indignant  Shade  of  Akber ! ) 
to  a  ruinated  city,  and  a  scanty  district  aronnd  it,  with  only  a  few 
fcleemosynary  lacks  of  rupees,  allowed  for  the  .subsisteooe  of  Aat 
Head  by  a  vassal  chief,  belonging  to  a  nation  ever  among  the  bit* 
ttf  est  enemies  of  his  family !  It  is  high  time  to  draw  the  cntaia 
over -such  melanoholy  scenes,  as  those  wliich  have  darkened  the 
concluding  pages  of  this  volume ;  and  we  take  leave  of  that  po^ 
tent  dynasty  that  once  made  the  proudest  thrones  of  Asia  tremUe^ 
with  mingled  sensations  of  admiration  and  piiy ;  wkh  admicalioQ 
of  their  heroic  virtues,  and  {Mty  foi*  their  unparalleled  mis« 
fortunes^ 

END  OF  THE  MOGUL  HfSTORT, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  V.  on  the  European  settlers  in 
India,  in  the  preceding  volume,  the  subjoined  paragraph 
occurs. 

*•  Having  now  brought  the  History  of  the  European  esta- 
blishments, and  more  particularly,  that  of  the  Company  in 
Bengal,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1757,  we  shall  in  the  next 
Book  resume,  and  uninterruptedly  pursue,  the  regular  Mogul 
history  to  its  termination,  that  is,  to  the  last  visit  of  Abdallah 
to  Delhi,  when  its  authority  virtually  expired.  In  an  additional 
Book,  the  History  of  the  European  Establishments,  or  rather 
that  of  our  East-India  Company,  in  which  they  were  ultimately 
absorbed,  will  again  be  continued,  and  the  work  conclude  witb 
a  sunmiary  statement  of  the  different  powers  among  which  that 
once  mighty  empire  is  at  present  divided/' 

The  first  of  these  promises  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  fulfilled  ta 
the  reader's  entire  satisfaction,  since,  in  fact,  the  Mogul  History 
has  been  brought  nearly  thirty  years  lower  down  than  the  last 
visit  of  Abdallah  to  Delhi,  which  took  place  in  A.  D.  1761. 
The  latter  promise  it  is  found  utterly  impossible  to  fulfil  m 
the  extent  desired,  not  only  from  the  immense  field  to  be  tra- 
versed, and  the  magnitude  and  infinite  variety  of  the  events, 
the  details  of  which,  on  the  most  limited  scale,  it  is  calculated 
would  occupy  two  large  additional  volumes ;  but  from  the 
proximity  of  the  period,  a  ^period  of  fierce  debate  and  high 
political  contention  to  that  in  which  we  live,  rendered  too 
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delicate  to  be  entered  upon ;  many  of  the  principal  actors  in 
those  turbulent  scenes  being  still  living,  and  the  embers  of 
contention  and  jealousy  scarcely  yet  extinguished.  After  an 
immense  labour  arid  experice  incurred  in  procuring  the  books 
and  pamphlets  requisite,  most  of  them,  unhappily,  too  strongly 
marked  by  the  prevailing  passions  aad  prejudices  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  composed,  to  be  perused  without  the  most 
guarded  caution,  the  project  is  for  the  present  laid  aside. 

It  has,  however,  been  thought  proper  to  wind  up  this  part  of 
the  work  by  presenting  the  reader  with  an  Additional  Chapter, 
in  which  the  long  and  ardent  contests  of  the  English  and  French 
nations  on  the  Coast  of  Goromandel  were  brought  to  a  final 
termination  by  the  destruction  of  Pondicherryi  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  India,  in  1761,  at  the  close  of  which 
year  not  a  flag  of  that  naticm  was  seen  flying  on  any  fortress 
along  the  whole  of  its  extensive  coast.  It  seemed  also  ne« 
cessary  to  bring  down  thtt  f^nglish  affairs  in  Bengal,  wh^h 
by  the  Shah  Zaddah^  irru|)tion  in  1 7 59, began  to  be  jntimately 
blended  with  tliose  of  the  empire,  tp  the  important  period  ki 
which  they  obtained  from  the  same  pritice»  afterwards  em- 
peror, the  office  of  Dewanny,  or  collectfoti  ef  the  tev^ues 
(dated  li^th  of  August,  17«5),  io  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
which  elevated  theui  from  a  chartered  body  of  merchants  to 
the  rank  of  sovereign  princes. 

With  respect  to  the  Powtfs  among  whom  India  is  at  present 
divided,  the  elegant  coloured  Map  of  India,  engraved  foy 
Arrowsmith  expressly  for  this  work,  will  in  that  respect  foe  a 
surer  guide  to  the  reader  than  any  more  elaborate  description 
which  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  4he  Author  to  furnish. 
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EUROPEAN    SETTLEMENTS. 

CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

Jffairs  of  BoifmAY. — The  Pirate  Akgria  defeated  and  his  Forts 
demolished;  first,  under  Commodore  James,  and  finally ,  under 
Admiral  fFatson,  and  Colonel  Clive.-^  Affairs  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast. '^Count  Lolly  arrives  at  Pondicherry  with  powerful  rein^- 
forcements  front  Fraace:'^Immediately  marches  against  Fort  St. 
\  Daoid's.-^^ Attacks,  tahes,  and  completely^  demolishes  that  dty. 
^^Jnfiamed  with  this  success  he  leads  his  army  against  Madras. — 
His  partial  success. — The  siege  raised  by  the  arrival  in  Madras^ 
roads  of  a  fleet  and  army  from  England.^^-^Disgraceful  retreat  of 
the  French  to  Pondicherry. ^Thus  reinforced,  early  in  1758  the 
English  take  the  field. — Battle  of  JVandewasK^  Their  signal 
successes  by  land,  and  sea. — With  their  united  forces  they  besiege, 
and  take  Pondicherry;  which  fine  city  they  demolish  in  revenge  for 
the  demolition  of  F<»i  Sl  David's,  and  thus  put  a  period  for  the 
present  to  the  Frend^  pMoer  and  consequence  in  India.^Affairs 
in  Bengal.^^-TA^  Shah  Zaddah  invades  Bengal  ;  repulsed  by 
Clive.  —  J^^d^osedi  Cosfim  raised  to  the  NabobsMp.  -^  Off 
Cofisim's  ftagrant  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  to  him,  Jcffier 
replaced  on  the  Mmnud. — War  with  Cossim,  who  cruelly  murders 

.  in  cold  blood  £oa  English  gentlemen  at  Patna. — fFar  with  the 
Nabob  Vizier,,  supported  by  the  new  Emperor^'^  Defeated  in  every 
action  ixrith  the  English  army,  both  eventually  submit  and  throw 
themselves  on  the  protection  cf  the  English.-^The  Nabob  Vizier 
restored  to  his  dominions  in  Oude.— TA^  Emperor  issues  afirmaun, 
granting  to  the  English  the  office  of  Duanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar^ 
and  Orissa. — That  firmaun  the  bafts  of  their  future  greatness  and 

unrivalled  prosperity. 
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C  ^4f^  1  CA.  D.  1756. 

£ngaged  in  detailing  and  bringiRg  to  a  conclii3k>n  iSie  more 
splendid  and  mterestkig  events  that  occurred  m  Be^al  linder 
Clive  and  Watson,  we  neglected  to  notice  in  Its  proper  place 
the  important  service  rendered  to  the  Company's  aflfairs  oii  the 
Makbar  coast  and  at  Bombay,  by  the  sph-il^'knd  sudtessful 
attack  of  the  fleet  under  Commodore  James  and  Admiral  W^tSon, 
on  the  usm*ped  maritime  domains  of  the  renowned  pirafte  Angria. 
it  forms  too  important  a  feature  in  the  history  of  Aaf  seMement 
lo  be  omitted;  ahtf  is  in  substance  as-  follows. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Mahratta  govefmmmt^  a  dearing  indPKdual 
of  that  tribe,  grandson  of  Sevajee,  named  Conajee  An^ia/had 
been  employed  by  the  Saho  RjEijah^  as  a&  adMiral  in  thedtfence 
of  that  ceajrt  against  the  Iticur^hs^of  4lie^mD££,  or  Mkig^ 
admiral.  The  most  signal  success "teiV crowneil^  navalelferts 
of  this  ttOiiiy  aiitf  inflamed  by  that  miccess,  he  MpiNH#  to  nMkfHiv 
dence  of  the  power  that  made  him:  ^  fA')>iirs«afftt:e  of  this  pianhe 
seized  upon  all  the  strong  forts  on^afrttfige^f  <Mist,aii4by 
tfie  aid  of  European  engtiieefsrendei^d^ii^lllllii^^ 
any  attacks  of  the  native  pibw^s,  Mtthnitttk  -o^iMpgut '  hsstmg 
from  these  rocky  recesses,  these  ttMiMffifef  MUBeitsiiblraneA^by 
the  indenture  of  the  coasts,  in  yesMd^of  peortiaK/cixnBltootion, 
called  grabs,  strongly  built,  and  aktlfiilS)^  onmaged^  jiunseif  and 
his  descendants,  all  bearing  the  name '^AivtaHfK^iiadtmkr  for 
half  a  century  carried  on  a  predatory  war  nob 'only  agaioatt  the 
Mohammedan  powers  who  traded  to-Wlli  fimniRdia,'kufreven 
against  the  more  formidable  statMr  of  Sur<^  reaptiaplng  ^ps 
of  great  burthen  and  wealth,  and  often,' Aroagh 'their  mtdber 
and  valour,  victorious  overthehr  ships  of 'Wi«r;  >A8  na^oaia  had 
suiiered  by  these  depredations,  but  the  English  nure  sevoely 
«  See  an  account  of  the  Saho  Rajah  In  vol.  \u  p.  236. 
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than  others.    To  repress  the  insolence  of  these  marine  advean-.. 
turers  the  presidency  of  Bombay  had  bec^  put  to  an  enormoi^. 
exptfice  in  fitting  out  vanous  expeditions*  and  'm  keeping  up  »> 
constant  n»val  force  for  the  protectiosi^  of.  their  valuable  com- 
merce.   Most  of  those  expeifitions  had  totally  failed,  and  it  was 
not  until  ComnipdDi^s  Jstiiies  was.  appointed  to  that  station,  and 
smt  CO  tjM  aervpf^i  in*.  I755»  that  «py  ia^npessicai  was  made  on 
the  J^bsBous  but  wjuy  enemy.  James,  had  indeed  with  only  four 
ships  attacked:  some  4^.  the  minor  f^rt*  on  the  coast  with  v^our 
and  success,  and  had  even  jlaid  the  stnmg^r  01^  of  Sevemdroog 
in  nans ;  but  flfpU  the^  bfwness  wf&:on^.  hj|lf  dpne*    The  arrival  • 
in  those  seas,  about.  thi^,tiime«  of  Admiral .Wi^fcMm,  with  a  rk^ 
powerful  Aefft  from  Bngjandj  f^emed.m^'a^d  a  A^yourajije  op- 
povtimity  for  £i^wiii|g  up,  the  blkw  4HmI  t^^mpleting  the  long 
mediiated  epm^est    AI|eir4ue>^:9nsu]i(iHWB,|im*effmB>  witktfae 
«dmi«d»  it  weSiXe&olffedJ^  <b»t  pqefideiM^  to  m^mp^  |be;j««ta;r» 
minalion  of  tbia  jnw»  «f  .pivttic«d  m«niiiden(4 

■  The  prndlMl  igrtnew.^  Ang^i  and  c^pitid  oC  aU  bv"  ^oour 
iiiQBCf  waaiO9me0iGHeMA«#it)Wted  on  a:n9cky:pi9moi:|i9^.4hoHt: 
»tt8eiandi«qtiir(Kr]oiigJ«lid  at  the  f^tranoe  of  a  spaoous  har- 
fanir,  wUch'  fanM  ti»  vmuth  of  a  river  des^nding  irom  the 
BafagBBfemnnntsinsf  Xbe.ireck/on  which  Gheria  stood,  rose  fiftgr 
feet  linpei^taiJicutor;  iMsigbt  abotvi;  the  level  of  thei^ajter,  ap4 
tfae>tetifio«tionaanalttldupMiiit«in5i$ted  of  a  dtNiUeiV^ali  wj^ 
rxwnd  tower8,imd  werejof  {ropQittionatethickness  and  elev^tic^i;' 
many,  of  tiae  mnsgr  Honest  of  .which  .tliey  were  compQ9i^  bi?ii^ 
ten  feet'kmg^jmd  i«s  m^y  broad.  In  3hort,  no  expenoe  or  labwr 
hadbcen'sparckiio-rcnderdus  place  imi«egnahle ;  for  it  was  the - 
depositary  ofall  lua  tveasuros,.  and  the  grand  arsenal  of  all  his 
naval  stowes.  Adjoifting  the  harbour  were  extensWe  dock<s  for. 
ship-building,  and  opposite  f»  them,  at  this  time,  were  lying  ten^ 
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of  1ih«' MMA'gelt  f!t Us* ^bs,  fastened  Mgefhef  m  9ucb ahian* 
her  that  if  one  sboiild  tate  ilre,  all  the'o&ers  must  lllevitilblyt)e 
cotfstkmed  ^th  it. '  '     ;■ 

'  So  many  foiiiridable  accounts  of  thfd  foitfess  haXb  ittiR^ted 
Bombay,  representing'  it  as  Absolutely  impregnaUe  ^  a*  little 
Gibraltar  ^tuated  on  %  mo«ftain*inaciods^U»  frMi<^  sea ;  that 
it  was  resolved  in  coundt  tbere  10  send  veiiisebf  <to  MoinmoiireMt : 
aind  he  whose  dtting  naral 'efforts  had  catMed  the  enemy  most 
annoyance,  the  commodofe  himself,  was  immediatdy  dispatdied 
in  the  Protector  of  44  guns,  asnsted  by  two  other  sliips^  on  tihat 
arduoiM  service.  Aftet<  having  rdh  considerable  dangter  b^  ^ 
proaehing  wfthtn  cannon  Hbk  of  the  fort,  thaft  intre^M  offitfer 
returned  'in  Dedemberwith  a  m<^e  accurate  Account  c^'G^ria, 
wh$ch  he  adcffiowledged  to  be  a<  place  of  proifigfous  str^gdi  both 
by  nature  «id  a#t;but  «eitiierifoaedeBsibI&,  noi^  imyregnabitt. 

*  As  Angna  was>iti  equal  hostility  with  the 'MahraCia  as  wifit  the 
EngKsh  government,  an'invitiltMi  was  sen^  as  liad  beat  sisnt  be- 
fore, to  the «hi4fs <tf  that  (lationlo  jcin; in  thft  leitpedition  agiunst 
their  common' ieneiii^,^nd  recommendirt^^vigoiwus  attack  upon' 
him  from  the  hind-  side,  -wMle  the  EngUsh'4Ieet>lMiiered=tfaefor- 
tificattons^  and  attacked  hik  fleet  in  fronts  The  propoud  .was 
acceded  to  with  readtne^s,  and  at 'length,  the  .pre^Mcrations  being 
complete,  on  the  11th  of  FelM>uary,']756,  Admiral  Watson,  as* 
cisted  by  the  patriotic  zeal  and  tried  abiiilies.  of  €oniiii9di»« 
James,  widi  a  fleet'of  nine  sail,  four  of  which  were  of  the  line, 
accompanied  by  five  bomb-vessels,  appeued  before  Gheiia.  On 
board  this  fleet,  beside  marines,  was  a  battdion  of  8oo-£uio- 
peans,  together  with  1000  sepoys,  under  the  ooaimand  of  Clive. 
A  large  army  of  Mahrattaa,  under  Ramajee .  Punt,  had  also 
niiarched  from  Choul  to  invest  the  place  by  land»  and,  thus  block- 
aded on  every  side,  the  dreadful  conflict  ooomienceU, 
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' .  After  the  usual  but  in^betual>  oevemott^  of  anminonang  the 
fort  to  «urreiKier»  the  fleet  enteretl  die  haiHKMir  hi  tvro  ^riakms, 
perallel  to  each  other,  and»  anchoring  on  th«  novkh  side  <^  the 
fOr^cations>  at  the  distance  of  50  ywdfi/lleigan  to  batter  them 
with  150 piecesof  camion,  while  from  tbe bomb-vessels  an  infi- 
late  mimber  of  shells  was  at  the  santettime  discharged,  some  of 
which  lafling  into  die  ^abs,  moored  together  is  above  described, 
set  theiB  on  fire,and  in  a  short  time  tberwholewere  ooosumed.  The 
besieged  m  the  mean  time  were  not  idle,  font  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  on  thek*  assailants,  from  near  sootanaon :  being  iU-directed, 
however,  no  greats  ii^jury  was  done  to  the  sMpping ;  wbereas)  on 
Ihe  part  of  the  En^ish*  evary  shot  took«fieet,  and  before ftun-> 
set  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  entirely  sileaoed.  '  i\ngm  predict* 
ing  his  fate,  and  detesting  the<Si^1ialii,'  hadfled-  to  the  Mahratta 
camp,  in  hopes  by  large  bnbe»  of  parehaang^his 'peace  with  that 
venal  nation.  iUixiotts-  to-  get'  poeietssjon  of  >his'ndies,  t^  the 
exclusion  of  the  English,  ^y  obtaitied  an  order  from  him  to  his 
bn^her,  wliom  he  had  kit  chief  in'QomBidnd,.to  delrver  up  the 
keys  of  the  fort^to  tlioifomiearoi^y,  and  to  redst  the  English'  to 
the  last.  Apftrizi^  by  a  des^tenof  these  dfinde^hie'  pirooe6(fings^ 
Admnral  Watson  re^oommenced  the  attack  wi&  redoubled 'Vh^ 
gour,  to  {n-evfrnti  their  HEntdbus  aUies  accompKshing  theii' designs, 
and  Colonel  CBve,  Imnfing  in  the  night  with  his  whole  forcei 
C(»itrived  to  get  faetweeo  ihem  and  the  fort.  With  thedawn  the 
summons  to  surrender  was  renewed,  togedier  withthe  menace 
that  if  the  fort  were  not  deliv^^  up  in. an  hour,  it  would  be 
stormed^  and  no  <)uarter  givoi.  This  peremptory  requis»tion 
being  followed  up  by  a  cannonade  sdll  more  terrible  than  tfiei 
former,  had  the  desired  eflect,  and  in  a  short  time  tiie  garrilbn 
surrendered.  Colcmel  Clive,  with  his  battalion,  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  fort  with  all  that  it  conUuned^  which  in  military 
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«nd  rrnni  atcnret,  and  vftfaaUe  eflbdv  of  eviry  land,  was  of  kn* 
MMBm  amoimt*  besides  a  large  sum  in  monejr,  which  was  diatn> 
huted  without  ttaatve  asiongthe  brave  captors.  The  odher  ftvts 
in  the  usurped  marine  domiUBs  of  Angria  being  aflmwawls 
atsaikd  by  the  aUied  powers,  were  suocesnvely  taken  possesaon 
of ;  and  thus  in  one  month  a  formidable  enemy  that  tor  go  yens 
had  ravaged  the  ooast,  and  annoyed  die  fleeils  of  all  natiens,  was 
not  only  crushed  but  in  a  rMnasr  annihilatBd.* 

AFFAIRS  OF  COROMANDEL. 

In  a  preceding  page  we  stated  that  the  deputation  §mA  Inmi 
Bei^l,  in  175$,  to  solicit  relief  fcom  Madras,  found  that  pr«»> 
doKy  occupied  in  prefwing  to  awd- a  detachment  <^  900  Eunk 
peans  into  Deonn  to  aid  Salabad  Jing  <f  in  luting  rid  of  M. 
Buasy  and  the  French,  who  otMsplelKly  tyrannised  over  him  and 
hie  whole  court.  Thedestinationof  that  fcarce,  together  with  tiloe 
Biiropeans,  and  1500  sepoys  in  addition,  itnmedittriy  iordcMd 
for  Bengal,  left  Fort  St.  <Geoi)ge  so  desi^tiite  of  «N)ops:  that 
nothing  ooidd  be  attempted  for  the  Soubah^  while  the  preaidwey 
itself  remained  ^posed  to  an  immediace  attack  Ann  the  French 
of  Pondfcberry,  should  they  be  tempted  to  vidlaie  ii»  condirieniJ 
treaty,  ow  rathw  the  suspension  of  arms,  so  lately  oidy  agreed 
upon.  The  presidency  therefore,  in  order  to  fordfy  die  seal  <^ 
gievemmwt,  without  delay  from  all  the  inferior  dependences  in 
the  Carnatic,  called  in  as  great  a  number  of  trpops  as  could  he 
spared  from  the  indispenable  duty  of  thor  respective  i^artisooe* 
and,  even  with  tlus  additional  aid,  its  security  appenredrCoJbe  at 
hast  very  precarious. 
I^ith  reqpect  to  affairs  in  the  Deecan,  the  eantention  between 

•  Orme,  Vof.  I.  p.  417.  Cambridge,  p;  149. 
i  See  oi  the  picoedtng  volinne  page  355. 
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Sdabad  jmgy  or  -oAet  betwem  ins  minsters  and  M.  Bitssy, 
having  arisen  taa  greBtheigbt^the  latter,  at  the  peremptory  cook- 
wamd  of  the.  Soukdi»ieft  hit  camp,  wth  all  his  trobpe^  and  after  a 
lon^andtc^ilsome  niaroh  of  nearij  900  miles,  conducted  with  great 
aliffit]rlte>iigh  an  enemy 'S'Country,  arrhred  in  safety  at  Hydrafoad, 
-where  he  strongly  fiartiiied  hnmeif.  At  this  place  he  continued 
dll  he  'was  xe^nfofted  by  a  dsotchment  of  400  men,  which,  at 
fais  request,  had  been  sent  from  Pondichorry  to  Masiitipatam, 
the  nearest  French  settlement,  whence  they  had  rapidly  advanced 
to  join  him,  a  distance  of  soo  miles,  and  had,  in  their  march,  en- 
countered difBoulties,  little  inferior  to  his  own.  With  this  iuldf>- 
tiomd  fbvoe  he>wAs  enabled  to  estaUish  faimfSefef  in  what  are  called 
the  northern  Ciroars,  a  portion  of  the  maritime  part  of  Decoan, 
vfhich  in -a  {treceding  page  we  observed  w^e  ceded  to  the  Fren^ 
by  Salabad'^Ng^in  tsewaed  tot  fAmr  aasistanee  in  exalting  him  to 
the  musmid,  and  the  revenues  of  vKhidnu-e/slated  by  Mr.  Omte 
Bsamountii^<toi)alf  a;niffi<«i  Aerling.*  He  w«s  abo  etiaUdd 
to^caivy  on  »  vigMous  and  sueceMful  war  with  tfa»  refractory 
Ri^ahs,  or  ZemiMars:  iff  that  region  of  the  jteniAsuia^  and  finally 
to  awe  the  Soubah  himself  and  his  i^iiiBt««  into  peaocrand  sub- 
mmsion.  Having  obtained  Ms  distingiuriied  success  o^ver'both 
the  native  and  t^  Mogni  ibvces,  and  bavmg  gafened  soise  intelU^ 
geace  of-  Uie  iatention  of  the  Council  of  Madtas  to  send  suoeourk 
to  the  Sooboh,  he  now  fell  virkh  fmy  on  ther  Eagfish  settlemente 
in  that  pert  ci  the  penkisiiki)  and  was  crowned  with  siiceess 
equally  briUianl;  Among  Inferior  factories  in  its  vidnilyi^^lie 
more  intpcxtant  one  of  Viz^apatain  was  aila>  a.  short  mvestment 
reduced,  and  by  its  capture  the  French  became  noslerss  of  dMt 
whole  coast  from  Cranjam  to  Masulipatam.'f  This  was  precisely 
the  period  of  the  proudest  triumph  of  the  French  arms  in  Inditf ; 
*  Onne,  Vol.  I.  p.  335.  t  Caultmige,  p.  137. 
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how  rapid  and  dreadful  a  dian^  in  their  dura  afterwania  look 
place  will  be  demonstrated  in  no  very  distant  page. 

War  being  declared  about  this  time  between  the  two  oomitriw» 
in  1756  a  powerful  fleet  was  whh  the  utmost  expedilioii^  for  its 
magnitude,  dispatched  in  the  following  year  from  Frtnoe  to 
India,  containing  an  armament  far  more  formidaUe,  «mI  better 
appointed  than  ever  had  been  transported  tUtlMMr  in  oae  fleet* 
The  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  ships  of  dififerent  rates,  comnanded 
by  M.  d'Ache ;  the  land  forces  by  General  Count  Lally,  a  man 
haughty  and  daring  as  Dupleisc  himself,  and  armed  wit^  unlimited 
powers  to  drive  the  detested  English  from  all  their  sefide* 
ments  on  the  coa^  of  Coromandel,  and  refea^Ue  on  their  towns 
the  unsparing  vengeance  poured  out  on  Cfaandemagore.  His 
orders  were  imhiediately  on  his  arrival,  which,  however,  owing 
to  a  most  disastrous  voyage  did  not  take  place  until  the  end  of 
Ai»il,  1 758,  to  ccHnmence  the  siege  of  Fort  St«  David ;  and  in 
fact  the  very  night  of  his  landing,  1000  Europeans,  together 
with  as  many  sepoys,  commanded  by  Coimt  D'Estaign,  wei?e 
seen  in  full  march  to  attack  that  fort  preparatory  to  the  bolder 
meditated  attempt  on  Madras. 

Lally  quickly  followed  at  the  head  of  all  the  force  that  could 
be  drawn  together  for  the  attack  on  Fort  St«  David,  and,  before 
It,  was  soon  collected  an  army  amounting  to  11500  French,  the 
most  formidable  body  of  Europeans  that  India  bad  ever  seen  as*- 
sembled,  with  nearly  as  many  sepoys,  and  a  proportionate  tran 
of  artillery.  Colonel  Polier  conunanded  in  the  fort»  and  is  thought 
not  to  have  made  all  the  resistance  for  which  he  was  provided 
with  the  means  ;  for  though  the  enemy's  cannon,  which  played 
furiously  and  incessantly,  had  before  he  surrendered  very  much 
damaged  the  works,  no  practicable  breach  had  been  made.  The 
garrison,  however,,  scarcely  300  in  number,  were  utterly  inade- 
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quHe  to4ts<«MiMifie,  tli»'t«iks  or  resrarroirs  having  b&en  injured 
by  the  bcmbRrdiaeiit,  so^ot  little  water  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
ammuBltion  was  ahaoat  expended.  The  fort  capitulated  mi  the 
tat  of  June,  1758.  The  garrison  were  nsade  prisoners  of  war ; 
nor  could  die  ^most  earnest  solidtations  of  the  commander  and 
die  govenuHr  carry  <^e  proposal  thsA  the  fortifications  shoa)d  not 
be  d«nofislied<liiRring  tlie  war. 

A  coHirt  <^  enquiry  -was  afterwards  instituted  at  Madras,  in 
winch  Major- Poller's  persMial  bravery  was  lughly  commended, 
but  the  early  surrender^  and  the  conations,  were  reim)bated  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms/  The  garrison  wore  sent  to  P<»uli- 
dierry,  there  to  remain  until  their -release  ooald  be  eflfected  by 
the  delivery  of  an  equal  number  of  French  prisoners.  In  strict 
conformity  to  the  decided  resoluticm  formed  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles of  exterminating  ilie  Engksh,  «nd  leveffing  dieir  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,'Count-Laily- now  laroceeded? 
to  the  utter  demoli^n  of  the  y/enks  of  Fort  St;  David.  The 
whole  were  blown  up  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ntins.  The  re- 
vetigefttl  spirit  of  French  hostility  did  mwe  thantWs^^it  led  hitt- 
to  destroy  many  beautiful  villas  of  Uie  English  hi  iSiat  qtMrter; 
and  many  handsome  ptiUic  structures  that  adorned  the  face  of 
Ae  country.  •  '  '      - 

TheEnglidi  at  Madras  now  became  justly  Mid-deepiy  alarmed. 
They  saw  ^e  storm  that  had  ruined  St.  David's  rolhng  towards 
St  George,  and  ready  to  barstupon  the  dtaddL  Hiey  iranwdi- 
ately  called  in  all  the  remaining  troops  in  die  ^rriscuis  of  the 
different  factories  in  the  Camatic;  and  proceeded  with  vigour 
and  celerity  to  make  the  necessary  arrsmgements  for  sustaining 
an  attack  whidi  was  to  dedde  the  fate  of  the  Brki^  capital  m 
Ck>romandei. 

I  forbear  to  follow  M.  Lally  through  Ins  rapid  and  varied 

4O    , 
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career  of  Victolfte  ih  the  Camattc,  ^hileWadrtw  ^rerrlsfflf^Pfrttftp 
diit  adeqmte  resources  to  obstruct  his  progress.  ^  fiftffeelir  **- 
notice,  as  frrcftevatit,  the  everlasting  contests  in  which  h^'h^|^{)l^ 
intractable  spirit,  born  to  control  rather  than  to  ^bitiit^^nViSiYM^ 
him  with  M.  ^Dfelfeyrit,  the  <ivil  governor,  and  thei 'cemefl'^ 
Pondicheirry,  who  seem  to  have  thWai^ted  hiW  fti  MH  tfie  gre*t 
designs  which  he  had  formed  for  the  aggratidizemejit  >t)f  1i<# 
country  in  In^,  and  to  have  locked  agarnsthffli  the  Crfrti|i&ny's 
treasury,  which  contained  the  sineWs  of  war.  *My  concern  i* 
only  with  the  grdat  features  of  his  adniinistration,  and,  therefore, 
pasising  by^mihdrintervefting  incidents,  let  us  attend  him  on  hfe 
march  tb'iiTveSt*Fbrf  St.  George,  flashed  with  his  triumph  over 
St  David's,  aftd -tjoiifideht  Uhat  /fcif  imperial  settlement  would' 
experience  a  sifriifer^  catastrophe. 

Early  in  ^December  1758  the  grand  French  army,- augmented 
by  large  detadfenehts  from  alHheff  settlements  in  that  regidn  of 
India  were'ieen  advancing  to  the  attack.  Their  number  amounted' 
to  5500  Europeans,  2000  Sepoys,  and  as  itiany  horse.    The 
English-force,  ni  Tike 'iiianher  augmented,  consisted  of  17^0^ 
Europeans,  anrf^bco  iepoys^:  'and  of  riiis  ftircie  a  cbnsiderabte 
proportfort;  iiri3fe*r^the  comniand  of  Colonel  Lawrence,  had  ^en-* 
camped  on  an  eminence,  called  St.  Thomas's  mount,  distant  about  * 
nine  mil«  from  lifadWs. '  It^is^fhus  denoiminated  from  an  imdent 
tradition,  that  the  apostte  St.  Thomas  had  preidied  the  go6pel 
to  the  Indians  on  that  spot.     It  is  jtwtty  esteemed  for  the  gockl* 
ness  of  the  air,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  sittc^tib,  cm  which 
account  a  nwmber  of  villas  have  been -bulk  on  the  scite^hy  the 
gentlemen  of  ^Madras,  surrounded  S*ith'  beautiful  gardens  and 
plantations.    As  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Colonel  to  risque 
an  engagement  with  such  an  inferior  force,  espec^ly  when  a' 
defeat  would  bievkably  be  attended  w4th  the  loea  of  M&drls,  on 
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the  a^plseicjb'Of  tb9  ^Wtxay  he  gradually  drew  off  his  battalions 

from  die  mount,  and  encamped  nearer  the  town*  on  what  is 

caUed  die  Choukry  plain.    Ttw  following'  day  Lally  encamped 

«n  the:  deiBWl^d  mount,  and  on  the.  isth  of  December  himself 

:  .l^t1ij^ifl|d>tpj|^^*iPho^ltry  pkun.   The  Englteh  army,  after  about 

: p»Qiho¥^if9fmop*^g» retired  into  the  fort i  and.  that . everang 

.  t^Cr^eu^  wwtmpedm  ^  v^vy'tipfft  whish  they^Md  abandoned. 

At^,i$4^pe' tioi^  dMHT-  fidT^Qopd  gmrd  took  pgssesuon  of  the 

.  ga^s^entJipiu^^fWid.  the  n^jgphliciwiiig.iaLlage,  in.  order  tar  iavest 

the  town 

r     fi;arly.:i|i  tl^  ,mprt^:i»f::tbe  14th  of  Deeandber,  M.  Lally 
' marched  in  l^o- co||Gpii)ft.tOf,ii|tad(:«:and.Jta]aft  pones^oa  of  the 
.  '^^  Toiwni  who^  Ifu^ge  wtmt  made  hr  impoaable  for  the 
small  rfbcce  of  the  S^lgliah  to  dii^ubeit  udth  the  enony.    An 
.  imm/^ise  multitude  of  blacV  peG^,>{»2iMi|;^Uy- women  and  chiU 
dren,  with  frantif  cries  ■  and  gestures,  now  cro^lwtai  towards  the 
£ort  claiming  {xrotectioi^  and  iaiplpripgadmission.Mritfainthe  walls ; 
hut  this  favour  could  not  be  granted,  and.  they  were  advised 
under  the  /cffv^i  of  ;the  night>  to  disperse  themselvies  over,  the 
country.  Wulehoy^e^^  the^iemy wets.tt^gagadin  pkmdering 
the  j3hick  Town>  aop^i  piany  of  ^wm.wereiinteaucated  with  die 
arrapk.  f^und  i^  ^n^ideraWe-qu^titieftinits  warehouses,  a  vigo- 
rous and  une^peot^d  sally  was  made  by  CoLonel.Draper,  at  the 
h^d  of  500 ,  a^v  which  sj^pefvl  confusion  and  cBsmay  through 
their  ran^s,  ai^^  put  .the  gi?e^|e9t  part  of  thorn,  to  precipitate 
.  flight.    Being  , at;  l«3gd^  lalM  hy  their.  offs^Ds,  a  severe  but 
sl^ort  ppnfl^ttpRH  ph^,;m  \vhich  die  enemy  lost.  in.  killed  and 
grounded,  t^mx^y;  f^fSciaBs  ,andt  pe^aiiy  500  men.}  the  loss  of  the 
..garrison  toq  was  seriouSj^ being. altogether  nuie.Q^&33Vs,.and  soo 
,  tu^n  lulM«  wound^dj(^nd  tak^  prisorieis.    This:  daring  enter* 
..pri^^c^Qvinped  M>  Lally  that  he  had  now  tp  contend  with  a  very 
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different  dfeSGription  of  men  from  those  who  had  behaved  so 
ignobly  at  Fort  St.  David's. 

Immediately  after,  the  French  began  to  prepare  then-  batteries, 
and  other  necessary  works  for  the  close  investment  of  the  fbrt. 
The  arlillery,  however,  which  they  had  embarked  for  the  siege 
was  still  at  a  distance  on  the  seas^impeded  by  contrary  winds ; 
en  the  ssd  a  great  pairt  of  it.arriv^  in  the  Harlem,  and  <m  the 
sd  of  January,  1759,  at  break  of  day i  a  tremendous  bombardment 
eommenoed  from  the  pruidpal  battei^s^  which  was  answered 
with  great  spirit  from  the  fort,  b(^h  with  shells  and  shot,  and  tile 
contest  was  eontinued  until  seven  at  night,  with  little  injury  to 
the  town,  and  witk  less  to  the  besieged.  The  attack  was  resumed 
itti  the  6th  and  7^1  virith  increased  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ; 
Ikut  by  the  strenuous  exertkms  of  Mr»  Call,  the  chief  engineer, 
their  ikre  was  as  vigorously  retorted,  and  the  damage  sustained 
rapidly  repaired^  .  As  that  gentleman's  regular  journral  of  the 
siege  is  published,  and  may  be  consulted  in  Mr.  Cambridge's 
work,  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  more  particular  details  to  his 
authentic  page.  To  military  men  they  are  alone  important,  and 
they  are  botlv  there,  and  hi  Mr*  Orme,  accompanied  withdraughts 
and  plans  which  render  them  perfectly  intelKgible.  It  is  sufficient 
fpr  these  pagea  to  record  that  after  a  severe  blockade,  which' 
eommenoed^on  the  itth^  of  December,  1758,  and  concluded  on 
the  i7thof  Fetouary,  1759,  during.which  interval  all  the  ener- 
gies of  united  skill  and  valour  were  exerted  on  both  sides,  tMs 
memoraUe  siege  terminated  by  the  appearance- of  an  English 
fleet  of  six  sail  in  the  road  of  Madras,  and  bringing  to  its  aid  a 
detachment  of  600:  Europeans^  with  a  proportfonate  quantity  of 
money,  stores^  and  ammunition.  The  latter,  however,  though 
welcome,  was  not  materially  wanted,  owing  to  the  provident  care 
of  Mr.  Pigot,  the  governor,  who  both  before  and  during  the 
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pieg^  had  unceaosingiy  performed  all  ^  various  duties  of  fais' 
arduous  situation.* 

Thw  long-expected  fleet  was  first  descried  approaching  the 
road,  about  5  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  February-, 
but  it  wa«  fieap  ten  before,  directed  by  light*  held  out  in  the  fort, 
itiey  cast  anchor  in  the  road.  Consequently,  c»i  such  a  coasts  no 
debarkation  could  take  place  until  the  folk)  wing  morning ;  a^dr- 
cumatance  that  m^ht  hanrebeot,  but  ibrtmia^y  was  not,  attended 
with  very  serious  consequenoes  to  the  beaeged;  L^dly  had  anxh- 
gantly  declared  that  he  never  would'  relinquish-  the-  enterprize 
until  he  had  tried  the  suocess  of  a  gimeral  assault,  and  it  was 
firmly  expected  by  the  garriscm  thattt  woald  Cak«  place  that  very; 
night,  before  the  reinforcement  couU  be  landed^  Every  mani^ 
therefore,  capable  of  beiEirtng  arms,  was  ready  at  his- post,  and  a 
continued  increasing  fire,  kept  up  on  both  sides  during  the 
grieater  part  of  the  night,  seemed  the  prelude  to  the  dreadful 
affray.  Soon  after  two  in  the  morning,  haw«ev«r,.  that  of  'the 
enemy  began  visibly  to  slacken,  and.  at  three  it  entirely  ceased.; 
nor  could  the  motions  of  troops  be  any  longer  distinguished  in 
their  lines.  The  blaze  of  fires,  however,  in  their  trenches,  and 
large  piles  of  wood  in  flames  were  plainly  perceived,  ae  if  tQ 
guide  a  retreating  foe  ;  and  in  fact  at  day-break. the  whole  army 
was  discovered  at  some  distance,- in  full  march  towards  St.Thp-*- 
mais's  mount,  on  their  return  to  Pondicherry;  The  hurry  and 
confusion  with  which  they  raised  the  sidge  were  evident  iij  theit 
leaving  behind  them  a  vast  quantity  of  stores,  above  40  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon,  and  their  sick,  and  wounded  in  the  hospitaU 
recommended  in  a.  letter  by  Lally  to  the  humanity  of  the  Englisih 
governor,  which  was  exerted  in  their  favour.    The  loss  during 

♦  Ormc,  Vol.  III.  p.  455,  and  Cambridge,  p.  204,  where  sec  the  journal  of  th^ 
siege* 
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the  "orliDle  jnege  amounted. in  killed^  wounded^  and  taken  pri- 
soners, to  35  ofiBcerSt  and,  of  rank  and  file  in  the  battations  of 
Europeans,  559 ;  of  the  sepoys,  lascars^.and  others,  including 
deserters,  nearly  700,  noinconaid^abl6?pit^)ortbo.of;tfae  whole 
l^anison  f  The  losa  of  theErench  in.  these  mspocte  was  neTer 
«RaOt}y  ascertained,^  r 

*  Shortly  after  the  English  army  toolqllie'fiahi:  tmdei'  Miyor 
Brereton.  The  great  commercial  towns:  of  £2anj0vienm  and 
Itfasulipatam^^  were  suocessiV'efy  taken  posae8skm.of  by  himself 
!and  Major  Ford,  so  that  the  Frenob  tcade  on  iiiat  extraiaivt 
coast,  abounding  in  population  »id  ladi  in  maoufiEHStures,  was 
kocm  almost  confined  to  Pondicherry.  Near  the  close  of  1759 
Colonel  Coote  invested  and  took  'Wsaidewash,.whidi  in  the 
following  year  roused  the  utmost  exertkks.  of  General  Lally  to 
recover  it.  The  army  he  coilected  for  thi&.pmpose  amounted 
to  above  dooo  Europems,  together  with  treble  the  number 
of  black  troops,  and  at  the  head  of  these  he  pushed  forward  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour;  He  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  make  a  practicable  breach  in  the  walls,  when.  Colonel  Coote 
appeared  before  Wandewash  with  an.  army  joi  1900  Europeans 
and  about  3000  sepoys.  After  an  obstkiate  and.  bloody  engage^ 
ment,  fought  on  both  .wies  with  a  bravery  whsh  the/importance 
of  die  place  inspired/  Lally  was  completely  ddeated  and  fled, 
leaving  above  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of 
Imttle.  He  retired  with  the  remamder  of  his  routed  troops  to 
Pondich«rry«  The  English^  acoording  to  Mr.  Orme,  lost  only 
aoo  m  ^killed  and  wounded,  but  the  ^ath  of  the  gMlant  Brereton 
^ew  a  shade  over  the  triumph  of  vidcey.^  ..Jius  important 
victory  was  rapidly  followed  up  by  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  province.  At  sea  the  efibits  of  the 
l_  _  •  Ibid.  I      t  Omc,  Vol.  III.  p.  589. 
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brave  Admiral  Pbcoclc  Were  distinguished  by  no  less  brilliant 
succesis.  With  eight  ships  only  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
French  fleet  of  doiible  that  number,  and  compelled  them  to  take 
shelter  imder  the  cannon  of  Pondfcherry.  After  the  capture  of 
Carical  and  one  or  two  other  fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  rapidly  followed,  that  city  soon  became  their  only  remain- 
ing port  in  that  part  of  India,  and  it  was  determined  immediately 
to  invest  it  with  all  our  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

That  magnificent  «ty,  upon  which  such  immense  smns  had 
been  lavished  by  the  French,  extended  along  the  coast  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  and  wa^  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  was  at  this  period  considered  as  the  ftftest  city,  and 
the  best  fcJrtified,  of  any  in  India.  The  palace  erected  for  the 
residence  of  its  ostentatious  viceroys,  its  noble  citadel,  its  vast 
magazines,  its  beautiful  bazar,  its  lofty  gates,  and  walls  flanked 
with  bastions,  eleven  in  number,  and  mounted  with  500  pieces 
of  cannon,  rendered  it  worthy  to  be  called  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  nation.  On  the  land  side  it  was  inclosed,  as  many  citiea 
in  India  are,  about  a  mile  from  the  walls,  by  a  hedge  of  large 
aloes,  prickly  pears,  and  other  thorny  plants,  called  the  Bmnd-^ 
he(^e^  intermixed  with  great  numbers  of  cocoa-nut  and  palm^ 
trees,  altogether  forming  a  defence  impenetrable  to  cavalry,  and 
of  very  difficult  passage  to  infantry.  This  Bound-hedge  was 
farther  strengthened  by  five  redoubts  commanding  the  five 
roads  that  led  into  the  town.  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this 
famous  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  so  well  and  so  minutely  de-* 
tailed  by  Mr,  Orme,  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
the  bravest  possible  exertions  for  a  period  of  seven  months  on 
the  part  of  the  besieged,  their  supplies  being  entirely  cut  off,  so 
that  provisions  for  only  ten  days  more  remained  for  the  support 
of  2000  persons,  of  which  the  garrison  consisted,  the  haughty 
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lally* consented,  without  any  conditions,  to  suiq^nder- the^c^n 
As  tfaye  extirpation  of  the  Ei^lish  from  the  maritjpe.(x»st,Qf.  Ii^ij^ 
{iftd.been  the  avowed  object  of  the  Fr«nph  counpils,  and  0^9^: 
the  governors  down  to  Lally,  evideooed  in  the  }tttt€tr  destru^^^^ 
of  Fort  St.  David's  Jby  the  latter,  a  ri^  retaliation  ^$  <m  this, 
occasioiji  adopted ;  and  the  extensive  fortifipa^ipps,  to|^th^r  witl^ 
all  tlic  noble  public  and  private  ^IdiHga  of  JPoi|4i<^|^i;|r,w^jj||^ 
a  few  montlis  with  much  labour  deoK^ish^  an^  ti^.^^ffi/^c^ 
capital  of  India  for  ever  bowe^  th^  h^d. ,  Tbisii«!^ilUmt»  %; 
mepnorable  eyenl^  took  place  on  the  i^th.oCIdnu#;^3^  X^^U  :Thfif, 
£ate  of  the  -brave  hut  impetuous  and  unfortuf^te  jmiy  oi^f^t  not 
to  be  omitted.  On  his  return  to  Franqe,  Im  n^a>^fo^s,^p|^Ill4^ 
prevailing,  he  was  tried  Mid  Gopvi^tmd  of,  J^a^i^g  Mi^y^-.^e 
interests,  of  his  country,  and  the  East-India,  Coqapa^y,  and  W* 
beaded  in  the  65tb  year  of  his  4^ ;  a.^i^nce  .^bich  be.  bpcc^ 
with  a  firmness  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  black  iqgi;^^^^ 
that  pronounced  it. 

With  the  towers  of  Pondicherry  fell  the  once  colossal  power 
«£  tiie  Frendi  co  like  ^ontinenl:  of  JEncSa.  Thiagar  snrrendraed 
at  discpstion  in  February;  and  lk»  stiong-fortrpia  of  &afsi» 
toon  afterwards  ca^tulated  tp  Captain  Smttlv,  widi  imfy  tha 
InoDMS  of  war  allowed  to  its  Ymbre  ganison*  Tfaos^inaUy. 
Icntiinated  a  war  which  had  ooprtkiued  to  n^a,  betwean  tka 
English  actd  French,  on  the  coast  of  Coaomandel,  vdtb  little* 
iptarnuswxi  during  fifteen  years.  Jq  Bengal  ako.are haiie  seoi- 
thair  oamraeive  aad  Uieir:.govanaRnt<  wem  attke  araiihikitedv 
▲  few  daring  .adranturers,  however,  reared  to  Mysore,  wheis 
d^y.were  cecaxed  with  rapture  by  Uyder,  who  had  recrady 
Wiirped  its  aceptn^  had  puhticly  sworn  the  destruction  of  the 
English,  and  was  secretly  meditating  the  accompHshmeat  of  his 
fnajii,    3ut  here  a  vast  field^  and  new  prospects  of  alinost 
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ezmt  b^in  to  cxfMhd  to  the  view  of  the  historian. 
That  fieU  too  has  been  already  beaten  by  able  and  patriotic 
ivritnrs,  >^ho  are  well  known,  and  may  be  readily  consulted. 
JBttving  now  graHhiaUy  tnwMl  the  progresa,  in  commerce  and  \h 
cotiqiwite,  6fiAm  diftwttt  European  nations,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  English,  and  French  on  the  desolated  shores  of  India, 
inknitg  a  ftuMt  «f  akom  irfiD  ymn,  that  ia  from  the  landing  of 
the  iamoftal  Oaam  at  Catikat,  in  A.  D.  14^,  down  to  the  un- 
iuli«>lied  II  rtiMbhiiiiiiit  d  tiw  English  pow^  on  l^se  shores 
by  tile  destmetiiii  «f  Pondkherry  in  A.  D.  17^1, 1  trust  I  miiy 
ncreat.#itb  ImiMnr  horn  that  iictd,  and  leave  its  ^imte  histoiy  to 
bi6  recoardcd  by  ike  pen  of  ddMTs. 

Previoi»ly,  kffwtvor,  to  teafiy  qukliagit,  Ae  intimate  connec* 
dan  which  aftirs  in  the  Cukipaiij'a  priHG^  setBement  have 
iv)A  tilt  precadihg  kfogid  himory,  mudisn  it  necetsiry  to  tike 
ft  but  wivm  of 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  BENGAL. 

in  which  proviaoey  and  Bahaiv  it  haa  before  been  obatrted,  ttat 
fugitive  pruice*  Ali  Gohar*  had»  in  1758  and  1759,  atMnpttd  tb 
raiae  oxitributicHM  and  make  oonqHests.*  In  this  emevpriEe  hn 
waa  aaalouily  ^aaitted  by  Mr.  Law,  at  the  head  of  a  Frenrii 
corps  who  had  made  their  mcapsi  fnom  CJniBdeHiagore,  aiid  had 
been  permitted  by  the  iatte  Ni^b  to  nende  for  aone'tbne  on  ih9 
northeiii  frontiaca  of;  the  proviBoaa«  but  who  aftei'wardi  waa 
compelled  to  remove  to  Chitmrpoer,  aa  weU  aa  by  aeventl  tnr* 
bulem  aiid  dimSected  Ri^aha  and  Zeoomdnra,  whn  igfatiBg  0^^ 
the  royal  buuiera  hoped  to  obtain  h^h  distinotkiDr  arid  no-anmtt 
'plunder.  Among  the  latter,  beaide  MaboalutKd  Kidr  Kfaanr^ 
Subahdar  of  Allahabad,  who  had.  given  him  protection  at  his 
capital,  were  Sunder  i^ng  and  Bulwant  Sing,  of  Benares,  and 
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bemeopartiai  suotes)  al  firstlaitelldeA>ithleiffailrlto^:9jHllt  ^OMoliel 
€live».wHo  Jit  tlUt  tkae  ^amtii»ndM)ia^»e»l^,^filil^ 
feon  A^fxnsslttcbAad  togethar><iir{tU>>MO0rte«^'ditfaM^  tfWfi^ 
^  hea4  Uif;.  the  EBgfehiifttfnjg^riSQpivochtdBtfa^lit*  ,^$Ogt^ 
and  08 .  we  liav&'teiiNSB'jSKStBq  drQif8^<theiflrl  lMdfei4>45iOtltli4ftt 

The  prince,  Hossain  asserts,  ino!*d>tfMmoiil5fl[i»«0iedft>^dliHSb^ 
idaelyQfffiinng  himtanyleniB  fei4JtHB>eii*ipM3MHdi(llliasitf^ 
itoiidhi(kt.tfaattiuEJiiigii&faMouM(i(aittil^^ 
hiit^v9  thinking  itineoaipatiblei«^thtbffHngtiih«real;f«rltil^li^ 
tettei,!dadiBB(btlae.pflir.>  His<pitdfe{ed(«oPvitt9'beinff  Hiwoofi^ 
«initiauBlj  ixjeefeod^un  a  few>imfiiilhi<^ln»3Mknid4uNilhv^ 
lBavto.-foniaiHla]bfa.feteai^ilDdaf^^  «^tiii|wlM 

i|tithaiit^  li»lttlMr  itoi<Rag0tt>(4iaifng.  JM»ffcv8i»nd)pi«ftai^ 
naittd^.  butlMsiiwaB  idefeaited  tevlgrfoitfifeiJittestiwi  eanfltefaiitv«Mk 
ihe  (Bn|^  MdeF  CditmeU  Xnox  -ttd  GalSaiHt;  aitid  eemfn^Oiti 
^gttintcKbgvaBofallytCQ  cross: thi^ JCaiMitimi»»io^biiatt<itoMSMfift 
)iiiie<flboitbei<Mabratttt»  «nti>t«dt4hft"|>nrt4nO0^lliia»^tIi*<«dlftl^ 

deiMihnbat  fpnrvititigudiMtMMi^  ihffiMtettr  ttf  thv  pfM^,  fittndiiqr 
ilkDtvirotcHailly  di^mfked^by  G^(n»i'Clii^i^'iit;eoo^<ift>«i»i><- 
ioHCtioft^vkh  liiMfe  iif  tlf»  HKfittdbi^  ^TlwiMiMmdaMl^irtMisi  «Mif 
Hvcdliavie<kv«tK|d|B  jptMil»ikikMJb«m  *<«»2^ 

pabfic,and<th»  resMt  «f  iili»9fie'f«tticii»''»4|fibil9  tO'ec»(iqii«r  Bengal 
■nd  Baksrhfldng  clieeii  AvM^wmfd  M'4)fce  ^hblMf  ihatt  Hot 
tPMd^baok  theigniuiid  ofHsm^tiiiimsi^^<PtelMii^htmt  Inr;  te 
mal,  keep  mVyta  iter  gMai'«u4iiieS/ttfi|)die  fc^dtng  «f«iitii<«f 
Ibe  period  'ondcr  conskkvatbm''^ Toward^  the  do^eio^  dii 
ounpsign  ^  Nabob's  son '^vnMlcffktf  in  Mi  lent  byfightiririgf^ 

•  For  these  details  consult  Ghoraum.  Hossain^  passim;  also  Hoi  well's  «*  liidia 
Tracts/'  octavo^  1774,  ia  which  arc  ftrifertcd  Gtfonel  CalGaud's  Icitcis,  addsesicd 
during  the  CMiw  of  the  camftign  ID  lunaelf^  AS  gbvernor. 
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ntmm  imemfAk'fpv  wthkbtwetik  is  said  by  our  wdl  informed 
oalw^  }««oriaA  tp  )uKy«  afiTected  tbQ.inteUecta  oC  Jaffier  Khan,  his 
f«thw,  (althovgh'nobody  besides  hitnselffelt  thejmallest  grief  at 
.lli!l  dfft4l>  for  hetwasia  young  man  of  the  most  cruel  and  profligate 
character  )iAn/dl>to  have  be«n»  in  part,  the  ocGaaon  of  that  impoiv* 
tant  change  in  the  government,  the  particulars  of  which  it  now 
ksoomis  tieoesfaryt^  roGord.* 

iij^^^tnibngid&ftMe  fsriod  the  internal  administration  of  the 
]>rimo«CktQfr<^4ngal(hMl4)am'ai|ott  wvetchedly  conducted.  Both 
Iflffiti!  «aiidi;J«s<;8i)n!  Uadiin  l^teir  high  statios  been  guilty  jsi 
Hm.wtm  !iArooi«0i  <ii8)Be,(jitidi.pQithe. slightest  occasbns  had 
fGee](/(lli<»dibfli4aggeirio£iiKnaasinaliDii;.  These  excessive  crttetr 
tiiM^<f«id4d  t»>tk«t  «f|»m8S}Vie«](int»Ba'o£th)efathBryJnd  rendeoed 
MBi:<i^«lly:fihi¥>]mHfe,^nAl^(lo-^ii»thiei!s  andjtJbe^BnglislL  figr 
Aift/indolinoe  iQ()»2aiitdj^hft>d«Giil«irtibefi.5Q§:ac«rainji^f;.WQrtfafaM 
tvmmk^  tbft  tmenuns*  iK«re/bflO0nieii«cterljft)oadequit».&die 
§viigiSfini9fiAb&fgowBammtb.J£b^  Gounoil  iifvCIlaloun^^drilfiilg 
4Ai»b«iiijrfigr^cAilbhMv|SQ8(idtl9i»;de^B0iifm 
)iRii$9pteytnd4irud«tifl«^  in)ito)«ai<9i<th«iiH»fthe3«ilnd>«lca]iMKl  itiraii 
fMlsnud. .  Afiioi)  ^ieitt  iaid^qtrafl$pd^)ia^,a8Kn9  itadoabfafate 
itfWa9iM<]«ogtb'<igE«itdiigim  Ibp  th^  tnnoorit^^df  ihe)bf>«di^0Ddfai> 
i)M$  iafibrtKhaobsil^depiaci  V>  thfb^fobobship,  iMliplBi«n^bMMb^ 

bi9t«i9^,  wel}«ve,pfmflt«]r^)M|Bftif<»teI)QlliM{eitft  sftoakaiCakfatf. 
Qtvtt»,rife  6hfNtfdj^^4iPe»  MiiirkAd^leri«i4>#D#'thftAttaaiaoB 
of  imi  SlIiftkkMsAii^m^ilit^^ffKtit^  vb^tin&ifmt 

Hairy^M  (^t^iSo^  r»fiigiMd.^idMraew|^fo£>fif l^li^JBid  takoi 
tti  departure  for  £tuwDe»i  Mm  ii9)M»ilM^as  loldwt  •imiequiialt 
fUffoeeded  to  the  ^re9id4P|0Sji«|hiahvarfe^2n9oiltbl  aAensMntohf 
resigned,  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  ap^nted.t^.  succeed  the  Pol<^elfr(^m 
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ill fidras. ;  Sj3|on/iftnv:his  wmak  ^  WW'  gqv«niw^,i«*!P«toft»l 

.of.:(4ooi$l)iedab04,  s^nounce¥l^tp.tt^^i|^o^h«|j|t»l  ii»t«lligei||f& 

l^^ped^  and  x\n&  ,fd^4tiQn;pf.J^s  aoo(t»  t^ig^Jium9ins>lu»v^g 
b^n  deteiToined upo^ at  thatfrefMtoicjf..  -Jji^^ fCbii^T^tf^pt 
ijeU  into  a^Mokof.  rage«  gros^y  ^^bi»s<M  ,thi^,Vjifg^i9fiAvwHmd 
^sistapo^ ;  but  his  (|al^befjj^wixpMii$le<}«4f>id^  g^p^arSt^fim^ 
he  ^^  cpoip^Uod  tQ  A«,bq^.  fiofits  wem^  hjinci  tp  cQ|iiwjr.hw)t* 
sejf,  hi3  (l9ipestic|i;,,a>x4  h^  vpropeiE^.lp  go)d  an4  jewcif  19  a  jvay 
^inopnt  to  C^cu^,  ^^h  h^  pi^epred  to,  a:  residence  4it)i||o9i^ 
sh^ba4  whf»i^  h^  wpujid .  Ix^  at  the .  mercj;  x>f  hU  ^oA^faiw; 
whom  hft.  eqiially>  dreaded  and  detested,  and  Cosaim,,  amidst  .the 
l^eii^nil  ^uhatioQ  ai  the  people^  was  Immediately  fwocbdmed  hii» 
successor.,  ,       .  ■ 

,,  In  Cossjan*  however^  the  £ngV^  goicenimentpas  deeply  4b> 
appomted.  With  gneater  alnlities  and  proibiinder  folky  tham 
his  pred^oe8/u>r>  he  {nirsued  with  vigour  all  the  olmoxiouy  fr»T 
jects  o{  bis  father-in-law.  in  respect  to  the  trade'Of  the- Company-; 
he  greatly,  but  gradually,  increased  the  numhers  at  <}us  wpm% 
which  he  ntned,  clothed,-  and  disoipliaed  after  «he  Ewropeaa 
Banner,  and  ren^exed  formidaI)le  by  a.  well-appointed  park 
of  artillery ;.  while^  to  elode  the  cautious  vi^planee  aod^  m>- 
apectipn  of  the  English  factory  and  agents  of  Moorshedabad, 
he  removed,  the  seat  of  his  government  Irom  that  capital  td 
Mongheer,  aoo  miles  higher  up  on  the  Ganges,  which  he  forti* 
fied  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  From  this  place  he  moid 
the  severest  decrees  against  both  the  judicial  and  commereiai 
claims  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  and  reversed  all  the  immunities 
granted  them  by  his  predepessor,  and  confirmed  by  hii^self. 
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Whwr  3k<N»ic5Kr '^^tlifeiW%B  Af  mw^nud/  -  Mr.  Vamittart,'  ^  jrtst 
mdfiVfatfkff  «tt!fi;l«l!*ivflh«i<^Jthfe  spirit  and  vigtiur •  bf  ^  Clhre, 
'ftflKit>ti»'<icd- |M(i^6Hi  ^  dpehf'Vliptttre,  und^^ook  ajovimky  tty 
^ottflse^,  lv<h^r6  liie>  U^eid^iH'  HoVember,  1762,  and'  entered 
irib^'  saJBAeaSIe''heg<3ldi(tiett''ifi(h'  the*  Nabob,  which  temtinated 
%iy  ids  cbfiMfliSkg>'m'pu'tk}ik  Cotttpiny^s  commerce  under  cehaifr 
^f%t^ri6tiblis4  Bi^i^  stktitHs^k  to  be  the  pajrment  of  nine  per  cent, 
'H»^smAii^^f'tiitmh!Mi)^iKh&'ht^ksa^  drdi^r&  aoibrdlh^, 
«Wffi^-w««fr'  iltthfetfbfefy  artdlatetf  W^^  eossi'tn 

^dtmu^  thie^htilfe  prbvihai/'^  tfkf  tMRJ  tif  ttfis'fitaty  Wi^ 
'dtoi^hr  di$grad4fel'i»r:CJakirty.v  ana^wei^'in^g^^  arttitA^ 
%  the'-councffi'  ^UhvHliiHi^.-'ftdweVer,  tk/'c6in^'ttr'^3lti4mlti» 
¥^  the  Na^b,  k  iA^pa^tim  cifg^hikitatH/^^'Ufl  Amyiitrst 
limr  iiead,  wa»,'8hortiy  xHeTr  di^{iatc^d''ti^^^iig^et  wlifh 
fresfe  p!»posalsibrart  ^acCDi»fithodbtic<lii  ■'•fti''tfe  oittjfect  dTtfifei*- 
musioD,  however,  they  were  completely  unsuocessfal'^  and"^ 
Beetaed  fo  bit  tiie  distei^h^tbnr  «f4he'\yril6it  tb^esb^^^  f^th 
Ihe English  intfthcwttadif?  fbrbnl}ieirTetur»tofelcutta:,'ilifeS^ 
g«mtemen,tfe3ugh  furnished  by himsidfwithihe u^dl ^S]kjrt^ 
granted  topeTsohs-eii^yedin  jMkblikten^ssy.lti^lJsb^iig  thi:^ugh 
Mdo»shedabad,l<rbr^=by  his  <}rdiirs<,  bdse^  jfti:«d^ii{)(»i';  Mi^. 
Amyattyiandm^ny  oMi^m  kUted,  and  the  r^t  tdlden  prisoneTsL  '* 
Previously  to  this  catastrophe,  it  was  sufficiently  evident  thattfi^ 
Nabob  wa's  dettnn^ed  on  hostili^es,  and  Mr.  Amyattj  in  cbns^ 
quence,  had  written  to  Mr.  Elfis,,tlre  chief  of  J*atna,  desiring  hini 
to  be  itpon  his  guard  s^&in^  sudden  surprise,  i^t.  EUis,  dpon 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  and:  id  the  certainty  that  a  declardtioa 
of  war  would  be  iissued'when  lite  deputation  reached  Calcutta) 
resolved,  when'he  conceived  Mr.  Artiyatt  was  arrived  within  the 
boundaries^  of  tlie  Company,'fcrtbe  before-hand  with  the  "Nabobj 
and  a£ter  iConsultitig  the  military  'commander^  formed  the  bold 
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resolutioti  Goie  morning  at  day-break,  mhen  ihe  Mogul>:gfiiQiA 
were  mmtly  off jj^emposts^and  notsuspectinf an  flxtack<«fth  thetf 
handful  i9C  troops  of  9tmB§  on  the  idty.  Havpigracaledithe'tvidll^ 
witboHt.imi^h  .oRposHton,  tbe>iittl«.ariny  soaDohai  imi  iii'ti^Atfi^ 

M4  <4iit*  as  wflly^aith^  pa^^itf  the  gDverDtnv«^e^x)lpett««l«n  lei- 
apeedy  relief.  AU  lJ«»  rest  oft  the  «kyiairttatn<llnit4)OBt|»didott;| 
Iwt  unfortunately,  inalcadiofikeei^gpfihnlyi  to^th0r;4he(soldtei«(( 
allured  by  the  riQlie«.of  that  gftafcci^^Ueganl^tiBbperas  atidl 
]dundtr  the  basEWiftftdtbe  faousea^  of  bifae  iopnhnt  ■  iHhtdrttamai 
Thia  imprudent  ate^  totally  isiijned}anAttart)me<ooaittienettd,ir 
must  be  owoodrwitb  tnotre/sfirititlun)  foresight;  iJordeitaehAteittii! 
pp^ring  in  fymi  s^  qmuirtieit&aoon  dverpovHered  jii*^:R^KBli;«ldi 
after  a  short  but  brave  saaiataDoe^vtbey.were  oompletdy  foMtid^ 
ai^  pMrsiied'  acrosa  ithe  trnet,  .where  the^'Ware'all  «ti}let*<ld8t]x>yed ' 
iH'ta^^n {Mfiaonersk  Amaofg the^JBttarnreve'lkfru EHia, tbiichie^ 
Mr  Luahingt<Hiw9nd  muxyi  othor  gtihtleiiien»  Mery^loghly  cateemed  - 
in  ln.(fia«,»nd,  veiy.  roapectaUy  Gonnc<a»<l  in  Bngltuidic '  ItiAtiaiMt> 
vrith  ,t)ii^  temporary  triiinlib,  the  -^Nabobiiutf^aeUiaiigly  kmet 
oi^d^^.tq  the  oflicersof  the  aevenaldiatrkta  fer<h&huKBcjNMiha«$ 
al^ugihteF  Qf  all  £i}gli8bmen>.-fioHiid%i  kbcm^aMtitiiat^oiail^etbftl! 
thejipaaaacpe  of  the  deputies  at  Moor8hddabadnilj^hl>be  (heMMiv 
a^^ii^Bc^  of  those  orders ;  but  as  BMBAMtiDtniW/ict  everfev^tii 
of  peafie^  or  war,  their  persons  oughttd  bave'been'donlslidertitf  m 

;  .When  intelligence  of  this  «fu«l'iind'4^d4ng<  dub'age  ayriVetf  it 
Galcuttv,  the  grief  of  the  gsntleiiieft  of'th^  cottntil  in^  aldlM 
to  .he  equalled  by  their  indigiMibnt^^  They  immediately 'tlettil^ 
mined  on  the  deposition  of  Meer  Cossim,  and  a  negociation  w^ 
Gonttnenced  with  Meer  Jaifier  for  his  restoration  to  the  musiuid, 
which  waa  speedily  terminated  by  his  assenting  to  all  the  artidea 
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,^;  aad  tb«Menaii;er0>af  ifiuch)  <iniiida^'''<im{)0i^tle^i'tl^  irt:  ti 

h&  «wii$  in.oonieqUaiae'afiithts  aisd^^f&nil^dqgidettM'-'lilHSi^ise 
«a  ftvdid  Amnw  eiiniral  in<  gaowmaiJHi,  ion^  iM^  j^Mi^iin^tt 
«»ub(»h(bf  «&€alaittaT'WQi  "^  fehex^^  df fttfy,  17%  efttfeiii^ 
bgffM^ior.Adaiate,  aBii'4m^ianvf.sitttl}4BinWttbiif,  but  tiesoHit(i  itf' 

1^««maBi|drtotrMosfpfllgie(l(aAiad^the(atsdtob€^^^  of  the  provimie. 

'Sonpaili.  tnleir  pantial  -aatlcl  tfe«:>4iiqpbi!t^ti>akftidfta;  wliidh  woiriiS 

neceaaanljr.oooiqi^cthBspBute'CtealiiKid'  u>  ^etents  'or||i«ater'htag'* 

iiHii^:Bmt^>.iiMMkittiil;^^diet«i»iti|iilfP^ 

^f«^  Itad  cotauatipbdioivd[^  jpfaumfl^  6BiiiiiJi|^  tosamsok  't^hiiiih''thei 

tbomv'  T)bat iMs^ificmateikof  «welfe.fc«ttaHdik«^ ae^^il^l^ 

My^iwipUmKE  8li2tfi£tBsath(Midandii^Hise^  ti[ith6««<MMiefl  })^ei^ 

d^.  ftFttilMry in^uqtcf^in-itfaii'EQgflisllinaiiy^  ftj^ 

l^wQpean  canmnk^oti.'!)  Coaam  bunsclf  dt^dUng  i/hfs  ■ju««''v^^' 

0»«fiq0  ofth»t&^h(fB^ilb  uttpaitaUckd  pdrfidyiiMlidUI^lk  1^1' 

iDMtrtJb(«kr  himl^civatfi  B0l<3vith<he  «raiy/iMii!  kdjjt  «rfd''s^iit!fr6 

<9fff||M;^:al  MoQ^lMeri  Ami  afifunKarda  Mniocre4  tdgher  li^the 

Gai^efr»O)Fa(t0a»'  .  Xhet^itai  aiii6UBt  o£)«t|&  Briasli>oii  tMs^tiKica^ 

skN^-^4j«0t  exeafld-Jihree  thouaandi  nuen.'  ''Aftef'ilA'o'bfitifldt^' 

co&toft ,oirioiir^9ttrs/Hi  the  ■ofmrse^ofi'Mihich  the ^agliah' Ittie 

was  for  a  moment  broken  in  upon,  the  latter  gained  a  eom** 

I^f  V¥r^ryr<a^  »<  bp<i^'#dflqMa(Si  to  the  ma^itudectf  the  boy'al 

ASf/ny,.    V»T^wig  .th^«vioto4tftti$  ^aoBoer,,  they  ammd  at  Mong-^ 

he(»r^,:w|;>i(;h  $!l^x.,tys^  had.  mailia  iua  capital.    To  thia  city,. 

...  ..  .:<    -.    .- •?  .   '•    ■      r!  •'     >  '      ;/    .  • 

^  Consult  the  treaty,  consisting  of  tl.ixtecn  articles,  in  Vaosittait's  Bei\ga)» 
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fortified  in  the  best  manner  the  lane  would  adiok  of,  thegr  «ere 
obliged  to  lay  a  regular  tiiege,  wad  the  defence  w»  more 
usually  Yigorous ;  at  length,  hoiwever,  the  amailaiils 
made  a  practicable  breaeh,the  garrison,  comntii^  of  aoob  aqnjni^ 
after  a  siege  of  mne  days  capatidatsA.  Here  the  anaf  Moem^it 
lite  a^cting  inteliigenoe  tint  the  erud  tyrant  had  mmeitm.  km 
barbarously  murdered  the  whole  of  iAm  £ii^b1l  pnaaneia^ 
amounttt^  to  nearly  two  hundred,  etaept  Dr.  FottaxtoD,  rnkm^ 
in  1ms  medical  capadty,  having  been  aerwceaUe  to  fainaeif,  aai . 
some  of  the  great  men  of  his  cotut,  haii  « few  daya  befove  htm 
9&  at  liberty. 

In  fact  Cossim  had,  in  a  jnevioiis  letter  to  Mi^or  Adama,  atH 
nounced  his  detemination  to  exact  this  JiaUiiiial  jnereage  if  Imi 
advanced  with  the  army  to  Moi^lieer.  Tht  Mtjor  irintmi 
him  for  answer,  that  if  he  touched  a  hair  of  tbdr  iieftdB  he  afaoidd 
have  no  mercy  from  the  En^di,  who  would  puFsw  hka  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  tlie  earth.  The  ptiaomn  btA  been  coniM 
mitted  by  Cosnm  to  the  care  of  a  reneg«io  French  ofiosr; 
his  favourite  general,  named  Sumroo,  whose  mortal  ennily  to 
the  English  ntttion  seemed  to  render  him  the  |nrq|wr  insliumam 
of  so  bloody  a  deed,  the  horror  of  wMch  is  increased  tenfofeMgr 
its  having  been  committed  under  the  roof  of  pretended  hoi^* 
tality.  The  English  gentlemen  were  invited  by  this  base 
t4  a  banqUet  to  be  served  up  after  the  English  fashion,  lor 
purpose  he  had  previously  bc^rrowed  all  their  kirives  and  foriu. 
On  the  entrance  of  messieurs  Ellis,  Hay,  and  LuiMngton,  diey 
fell  the  first  victims,  b^ng  respectively  sdzed  by  the  har  by  ana 
ridlisn.  Mobile  another  was  at  hand  to  art  Ms  thtMt.  Resbtanca 
was  made,  but  it  was  useless,  for  the  English  were  unarmed 
except  with  bottles  and  plates,  the  only  weapons  of  offence  they 
could  procure,  while  the  murderers  rushing  in  upon  them  in- 
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indiswiminately  levelled  them  with  their  cc»-abine8,  or  cut  them 
down  with  their  sabres  ;  and  thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Col(Hiel 
Fullarton,  **  they  were  all  terribly  mangled  and  cut  to  pieces, 
and  th«i  promisoiously  thrown  into  a  large  well,  hi  the  court  of 
the  house,  whkh  was  afterwards  filled  up/'* 

Burning  with  revenge  at  this  intelUgence,  the  army  with 
irresistable  impetuosity  pressed  forward  to  Patna,  where  the 
object  of  their  det^tation-  was  supposed  to  be,  which  after  a 
resodute  defence  was  tak^i  by  storm  on  the  6th  of  November, 
17*5.  The  Nabob-  however  was  too  wise  and  drcumspect  to 
trust  himself  within  the  walls  of  any  city  attacked  by  tha  English : 
he  contested  himself  with  hovering  near  at  the  head  of  a  select 
body  of  cavalry ,  from  which  he  occasionally  sent  large  detach« 
ments  to  harai&s  the  besie^t^  e^my ;  and  when  intelligence 
reached  him  of  ks  surrender,  he  reisured  with  precipitation  to  the 
banks  of  the  Carumnaasa,  which  he  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  entered  the  tarritoriea  of  Sujah  Dowlah>  towards  the  close  of 
^year. 

:  The  events  that"  follow  relative  to  Cossim's  friendly  reception 
al  the  oourt  of  Oude,  the  vain  ghxy  (tf  the  Nabob  Vizier,  the  vast 
preparation. for  mvading  Bahar  and  B^galj  and  the  fact  itself  of 
that  invasion  by  his  innumerable^  but  ill  .disciphned  battalions, 
togethea:  with  the  battle  of  Buxar^  given  in  mcMre*  than  uaual 
detal,  as  bang  more  strictly  coniMeted  with  the  Mogul  Historyf 
-9-that  fatal  battle  in  which  50,000:  Indians  were  opposed  to  5000 
of  the  company's  troops,  of  whjchiftoo  only  were  Europeans, 
are  already  before  the  reader^  That  decisiye  action  took  placQ, 
as  there  stated,  in  October  1764.  Np  plac^  of  consequence  now 
remained  to  the  enemy,  but  the  strovg  and  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Chunar  Ghur  on  the  Ganges.  That  fortress,  h6w« 
•  VaoaiUart's  Bengal,  Vol.  IXUpb  376*         t  Ste  page  598  preceding,  et  seq. 
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ever,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  which  the  garrison 
was  enabled  to  make  from  the  many  advantages  afforded  thetli 
by  its  televated  site  <m  a  it)ck>  projecting  into  the  river,  was  at 
length  surrendered  by  the  governor  to  the  English,  in  January 
1765.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  Viiier  in  his  panic,  after  the 
above  victory  of  the  English  fled  to  Allahabad,  another  strong 
fort  and  city,  70  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  constructed  after 
the  most  approved  rules  of  Indian  architecture,  by  Sultan  Akber, 
at  the  point  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite  their  streams. 
To  tJiis  place  he  was  pursued  by  the  English  general,  and  AUa^- 
habad,  however  fortified  to  resist  an  Indian  army,  not  being  able 
to  withstand  the  battery  of  English  artillery,  being  quk:kiy  taken, 
he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Mahratta  chief  Mulhar  Row,  by  whom 
he  was  cordially  received,  and  promised  that  asiastance  whk:h  fa^ 
so  anxiously  solicited.  He  also  dispatched  messengers  to  the 
Rohilla  Afghan  chiefs,  established  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Oude,  imploring  their  aid  to  crush  the  common  foe.* 

In  the  meantime  his  more  sagacious  minister,  Beni  Bahadur, 
despairing  of  success  against  a  power  to  whom  all  o|^xisiti<m 
seemed  unavailing,  was  endeavouring  to  open  a  negociatkm,  by 
means  of  a  native  rajahj  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Englishi 
named  Chittabray.  General  Carnac,  however,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  troops,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  proposals  for  peace,  without  Ms  previously  delivering  up 
to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  English,  Cossim  and  his  bloody 
agent,  in  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen  at  Patna,  Sumroo. 
To  these  conditions  the  Vizier  would  not  listen,  honourably  de* 
daring  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  dominions  than  be  guii^  of 
such  an  act  of  perfidy,  to  men  who  had  fled  to  Mm  for  pi^tec- 
tion  in  the  extremity  of  distress.  To  put  it  out  of  his  power,  in 
•  Hossain,  VoU  II,  sect.  3.  p#  3,65. 
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any  exigency  to  act  thus  treacherously^  he  immediately  released 
thepai ;  and  both,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  aft^r  a  variety  of 
adventures,  died  miserably.* 

Early,  too,  in  the  pr^ent  year,  ( 1765)  expired,  the  victim  of 
age  and  grkf,  the  Souhahdar  himself,  JaflSer  Khan.  Upon  his 
death-*bed  he  had  nominated  his  eldest  surviving  son  Nudjim  al 
Dowlah,  then  about  eight^n  years  of  age,  for  his  successor,  and 
the  Coundl  at  Calcutta,  after  due  deUberation,  confirmed  that 
nominatian*  Before  his  elevation  to  the  nusnud,  however,  in 
several  conferences  which  were  holden  with  him  by  some  of  its 
members,  deputed  for  the  purpose  to  Moorshed^bad,  the  strict 
line  of  conduct  to  be  obs^ved  by  him  a^  Nabob,  was  pointed  out 
and  impressed  upon  the  inexperienced  youth «  The  necessity 
also  of  very  conwlerable  changes,  both  in  the  dvil  and  military 
departments  of  the  province,  was  forcibly  inculcated,  aijd  finally 
a<:c^ed  to  by  tlie  young  Nabob,  thoi^h  he  struggled  hard  to 
retain  at  the  head  of  affairs  the  profligate  Nundcomar,  the 
favourite,  but  the  venal  minister  of  his  fjfither.  His  intreaties  m 
that  respect  were  of  no  avail,  and  a  minister  of  their  own  choio^ 
was  apfx>inted  to  him,  to  serve  at  once  as  the  governor  of  hi$ 
private,  and  the  guide  of  his  public  life.  Under  these  restrictions, 
which  past  severe  experience  seemed  to  render  requisite,  he  was 
installed  Soubabdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa,  and  the  pro<- 
£Duiid  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  those  provinces  after  the  submission 
of  the  Vizier,  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  brother,  who  ra.- 
pidly  succeeded  to  his  exalted  station,  evinced  the  wisdom  of 
those  precautions. 

On  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  Vizier  to  accede  to  the  condi* 
tions  proposed  by  the*£nglish  general,  the  continuance  of  the 
war  being  rendered  necessary,  the  Mahrattas,  more  faithful 

*  Hossaini  Ibid» 
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to  Sujah,  than  his  allies  of  the  north,  who  with  many  professions 
had  made  no  preparations  for  the  campaign^  eaily  in  May  1765 
took  the  field.  Sujah  Doulah  had  also,  by  great  exertions,  and 
promises  of  high  rewards,  assembled  together  a  large  proportion 
of  the  troops  who  fled  before  the  enemy  at  Buxar,  but  who  now 
united  with  the  martial  Mahratta  race,  thought  themselves 
marching  on  to  certain  victory.  On  receiving  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  General  Camac,  without  a  moment^s  delay,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  He  came  up  with  them  at  a  place  called 
Calpi,  where,  after  a  conflict  by  no  means  sanguinary  or  pro- 
tracted, he  entirely  routed  the  combined  armies,  pursued  their 
flying  squadrons  in  every  direction,  nor  gave  over  that  pursuit 
until  he  had  compelled  the  Mahrattas,  the  more  formidable  of 
the  two,  to  recross  the  Jumna,  and  retire  within  their  own 
frontiers. 

With  respect  to  Sujah  Dowlah  himself,  again  defeated,  des- 
ponding, his  last  stake  ineffectually  hazarded,  he  retreated  with  a 
few  faithful  bands  to  Ferukhabad,  where  Ahmed  Khan  Bunguish, 
the  chief  of  that  district,  advised  him  in  this  extremity  to  throw  him- 
self, at  once,  on  the  clemency  of  the  English,  who  were  as  gene- 
rous ais  they  were  brave,  and  would  not  fail  to  pay  every  respect 
to  an  omrah  of  his  rank  and  dignity  in  distress.  With  this  advice, 
however  grating  to  his  feelings  as  a  prince,  and  degrading  to  his 
character  as  a  soldier,  after  due  consideration,  he  resolved  to 
comply ;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day  set  out  in  his  palanquin, 
with  a  few  unarmed  attendants,  for  the  English  camp.  Informed 
of  his  intentions  and  approach,  Carnac,  with  some  of  his  prindpal 
oflicers,  advanced  in  the  front  of  the  camp  to  recdve  him.  On 
seeing  them,  the  Vizier  alighted  from  his  palanquin,  and  after 
mutual  salutation,  the  English  general  led  his  noble  guest  to  a 
tent  where  a  splendid  entertainment  was  prepared^  of  which  the 
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Vizier  cordially  partook,  and  after  receiving  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances of  perfect  reconciliation  and  fature  friendship,  towards 
evening  departed  to  his  own  tents,  which  were  pitched  at  some 
distance.  Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  generosity  and 
frankness  of  the  English,  the  Vizier  soon  after  repeated  his  visit, 
and  a  treaty  between  himself  and  the  English  was  expeditiously 
drawn  up,  by  which  he  was  re-instated  in  the  full  possession  op 
ALL  HIS  i>oMiNioNS  upon  the  following  lenient  conditions ;  that  he 
should  pay  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,  as  an  indemnification  to  the 
English  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  twenty-five  lacks  in  ready 
money,  and  the  remainder  by  assignments  on  the  revenues  of 
Oude ;  that  the  province  of  Allahabad  should  be  assigned  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  Emperor,  and  its  dty  and  fortress  be  allotted  for 
his  residence ;  that  a  body  of  English  should  be  stationed  there 
as  a  guard  to  the  Emperor's  person ;  and  that  from  the  day  of  its 
signature,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  one  party  should  be 
deemed  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  other,  and  of  course  that 
their  armies  should  be  mutually  assisting,  in  case  of  war  and  in« 
vasion,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  party  soliciting  succour 
should  defray  all  the  charges  attendant  on  the  troops  sent  to  his 
assistance.* 

Such  were  the  leading  articles  of  the  famous  treaty  of  Alla- 
habad, which  was  mutually  signed  and  ratified  on  the  spot  by  the 
contracting  powers,  but  expressly  stated  at  the  time,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  final  determination  of  Colonel  Clive,  who,  about  this 
time  was  expected  in  India  to  resume  the  government,  with  en- 
larged and  almost  unlimited  powers. 

For  a  considerable  time  back,  indeed,  dissensions  had  arisen  to 
a  very  great  height,  both  in  England  and  at  Calcutta,  in  respect 
to  many  of  the  transactions,  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  sketched, 

*  Hossain,  sect*  xi«  p«  371* 
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dissensions  that  went  almost  to  shake  the  existence,  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  no  man  was  esteemed  better  able,  from  his  profound 
knowledge  of  Indian  ai&irs,  and  the  concern  which  he  had  had 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  Company  to  their  present  state  of  opu- 
lence and  prosperity^  to  rectify  errors,  and  settle  matters  on  a 
permanent  basis  than  that  great  warrior  and  statesman.  Upon 
that  account,  powers  thus  vast  and  unprecedented  were  entrusted 
to  him ;  and  whatever  objections  may,  in  other  respects,  be  urged 
agdnst  that  great  man,  he  certainly  in  this  ioistance  did  not  abuse 
them,  but  acted  with  equal  circumspection  and  wisdom,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  firmness  and  vigour  that  entitles  him  a 
second  time  to  the  splendid  denomination  of  the  Saviour  of  India. 
On  his  actual  arrival  shortly  after.  Colonel,  now  Lord  Clive^ 
expeditiously  hastened  to  Allahabad,  and  deing  decidedly  of 
epinton,  though  so  victorious  a  commai^r,  that  to  extend  our 
conquests  beyond  certain  limits,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  our  powers 
of  keeping  possession,  both  in  respect  to  the  vast  expense  in- 
curred, and  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  be  mainta.]ned 
for  its  defence,  was  inconsistent  with  sound  policy ;  also  esteem^ 
kig  the  Vizier's  dominions  the  firmest  possible  barrier  against 
the  incursion  of  Afghans,  Mahrattas,  and  other  barbarous  hordes 
who  had  so  long  desolated  the  northern  frontiers,  readily 
consented  to  ratify  the  above  treaty.  Of  the  fifty  lacks  stipulated 
as  the  price  of  peace,  one  half  was  in  a  few  days  paid  down  in 
money,  and  for  the  security  of  the  remaining  portion,  jewels  of 
very  high  value  were  pledged  with  the  English  commanders* 

Repeated  interchanges  of  civility  and  mutual  assurances  of 
testing  friendship  between  the  two  parues  had  taken  place,  and  the 
Vizier,  in  proof  of  it  having  given  up  the  strong  fwtress  of  Chunar 
in  exchange  for  Allahabad,  which  had  been  assigned  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  the  latter  set  off  on  his  return  to  his  own 
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dominions;  while  the  former  remained  at  Allahabad  to  transact 
the  important  business  of  the  Dewanny,  which  has  been  detailed 
in  a  former  page^  and  by  which  a  ^bartered  body  of  merchants 
became,  in  rank  and  wealth,  equal  to  sovereign  princes.  Nor» 
though  the  daring  rapacity  of  some  individuals,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled ambition  of  others,  may,  in  a  few  instances,  have  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  English  character  in  Asia,  have  they  ever  for- 
feited their  title  to  those  distinguished  honours ;  for,  making  those 
due  allowances  which  by  candour  will  ever  be  made  for  human 
passion  and  human  frailty,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  mag- 
nitude and  intricacy  of  their  concerns,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
that,  as  a  body  of  men,  their  conduct  has  been  such,  as  reflects 

CREDIT  UPON  THEMSELVES,  AND  DOES  HONOUR  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


!•  IRMAUN  FROM  THE  KiNgShAH  AuLUM,  GRANTING  THE  DeWANNY 

OF  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  to  the  C^pany.    Dated 
August  12th,  1765^ 

At  this  happy  time,  our  royal  lirmatm,  indispensably  requiring 
obedience,  is  issued :  that  whereas,  in  consideration  of  the  at- 
tachment and  services  of  the  high  and  mighty,  the  noblest  of 
nobles,  the  chief  of  illustrious  warriors,  our  faithful  servants  and 
sincere  well-wishers,  worthy  of  our  royal  favours,  the  English 
Company,  we  have  granted  them  the  Dewanny  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fussul 
Rubby  of  the  Bengal  year  1171,  as  a  free  gift  and  Ultumgau^ 
without  the  association  of  any  other  person,  and  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  the  customs  of  the  Dewanny,  which 
used  to  be  paid  to  the  court ;  it  is  requisite  that  the  said  Company 
engage  to  be  security  for  the  sura  of  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees 
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a  year,  for  our  royal  revenue,  which  sura  has  been  appointed 
from  the  Nabob  Nudjum  ul  Dowlah  Bahader,  and  regularly 
remit  the  same  to  the  royal  Suxar :  and  in  this  case,  as  the  said 
Company  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  large  army  for  the  protection 
of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  &c.  we  have,  granted  to  them  what- 
soever may  remain  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  province.^ 
after  remitting  the  sum  of  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  royal 
Sircar,  and  providing  for  the  expences  of  the  Nizamut :  it  is  re- 
quisite that  our  royal  descendants,  the  Viziers,  the  bestowers  of 
dignity,  the  Omrahs  high  in  rank,  the  great  officers,  the  Mutta- 
seddees  of  the  Dewanny,  the  managers  of  the  business  of  the 
Sultanut,  the  Jagheerdars  and  Croories,  as  well  the  future  as  the 
present,  using  their  constant  endeavours  for  the  establishment  of 
this  our  royal  command,  leave  the  said  office  in  possession  of  the 
said  Company,  from  generation  to  generation,  for  ever  and  ever; 
looking  upon  them  to  be  insured  from  dismission  or  removal, 
they  must  oh  no  account  whatsoever  give  them  any  interruption, 
and  they  must  regard  them  as  excused  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  all  the  customs  of  the  Dewanny,  and  royal  demands. 
Knowing  our  orders  on  the  subject  to  be  most  strict  and  positive, 
let  them  not  deviate  therefrom. 

Written  the  24th  of  Sophar  of  the  6th  year  of  the  Jaloos, 
(the  isth  of  August,  1765.) 


FINIS. 


iMukm :  Printed  by  W.  Bulmcr  tnd  Co. 
dcvcland-Row,  Sc,  Jamcs't. 
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